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THE ROYAL ASIATIO SOCIETY, 


Agr. L—Tihet. A Geographical, Ethnographical, and Historical 
Sketch, dericed from Chineso Sources. By W. Woonvinte 
Rocamtmt, M.It.A.8. 


Prareatony Note. 


Tue relations existing between China and Tibet have been 
for such a longth of time of so intimate a nature, that, better 
than any other people, the Chinese are in a position to give us 
reliable information concerning this seoluded and interesting 
country; for, though we posseas such valunble works as 
Markham’s Tibet, various papers by Father Desgodins, the 
reports of the native travellers employed by the great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India and those of Sarat Chandra 
Das, who has within the last ten years twice visited Tibet, 
these do not by any means cover the whole field of Tibetan 
geography and ethnography, and all the information we can 
obtain supplementing or corroborating these works must be 
valuable and worthy of our attention. 

The presence in Tibet of many Chinese scholars, sent 
there by their Government to hold official positions, who, 
thrown in daily contact with the educated and ruling clusses 
of Tibut, have made records, since published, of what they 
have seen and heard while residing in the country, opens to’ 
04 @ Vast and trustworthy source of information. So likewise 
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the minutely precise official histories, geographies, and topo- 
graphical descriptions, the exactitude of which has been 
frequently ond abundantly demonstrated, are worthy of 
careful examination, and will be found to yield us rich 
materials for a better knowledge of Tibet, and frequently eluci- 
date and correct the rather mengre notes ond often hearsay 
information furnished by European and Indian explorers. 
These reasons induced me to undertake a careful examina- 
tion of such Chinese works bearing on Tibet as I was able to 
procure during a four yeara’ residence at Peking, with the 
intention of offering them to the public in more accessible 
and condensed form than found in the originals. After going 
through all the procurable publications on the subject, I was 
led to take as a basis of my work the “Topographical Descrip- 
tion of Central Tibet” (Wei Tw'ang fu chth) written in 1792 


by Ma Shao-yiin and Mei Hsi-sheng, which I found contained 
nearly all the facts recorded in Chinese works published 
prior to it. This work has twice been translated, once 


in 1528 into Russian by Archimandrite Hyacinthe Bitchu- 
rinsky, and secondly in 1831 into French by Jules Klaproth, 
However commenduble the latter translation (the only one 
T have seen) may be, it is far from being accurate, and the 
translator's ignorance of Tibetan has caused him to make 
additional miatukes, While I gratefully acknowledge the 
assistance this work has been to me, I have nowhere taken 
it as my guide, but have relied solely on my own knowledge 
of Chinese and Tibetan and the nid afforded me by a good 
Chinese sien-sheng and a very clever Tibetan lama from. the 
Drébung lamasery of Lh'asa, Thanks to the luttor coud jutor, 
who has travelled throughout Tibet and China, I have been 
able to get together much valuable information concerning 
the former country. But not with lama Lo-zang tanba 
alone have I conversed eoncerning Tibet, for during my 
residence in Poking I was in. constant relutions with the 
Tibetans who visited the capital in the suite of the tribute 
missions which at frequently recurring intervals wait upon 
the Emperor. I have furthermore completed or supplemented 
the text of the Wei Twang tu chih by extracts. from all 
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Chinese works published down to the present day, thus 
adding a number of itineraries and other information not 
found in the older books. 

The Chinese works which have been my principal sources 
of information in the preparation of this sketch were—taking 
them chronologically,— 

1°. The official dynastic histories, principally the J'ang 
shu and the Ming ald, 

PR MR Wd MB Aa-Ts'ang chien won le, a description 
of Tibet in two books, written by Hsi Po (§ HJ) im 1799. 
It is frequently quoted in the Wei Tieng fa chih, The 
author does not state whether he visited Tibet or wrote from 
hearsay. 

P. Kw — Mw Te Ci'ing i tung ehh. A general 
geographical description of the Empire under the reigning 
dynasty, in 500 books. It was published by Imperial decree 
during the last century. 

£. gt 3H YE BI Shui tao fi-kang, 0 description of the 
water-courses of China in 25 books, written by Chi Chao- 
nan in 1776, The author was one of the principal editors 
of No. 3 (see Wylie’s Votes on Chineae Literature, po 44). 

SBR XS Hai-ya tung ten chih. A -jpeo- 
graphical dictionary of Chinese Turkestan, Tibet and 
Mongolia in five languages, in 24 books, It was compiled 
by order of the Emperor Ch'ien-lang during the last century. 

6. FF We WR Hei-Ts'ang fu. A veraified description of 
Tibet in two books, written in 1708 by Ho Ning (fi ), who 
wus for some time Assistant Minister Resident in Tibet. 
The commentary, with which the text is interlined, gives 
much valuable information. 

7. 6 18 wR Mei-chao fw jack, A desoription. of 
Tibet accompanied by maps, in one book. Written by Sung 
Yun ($4 #5), who was some time Amban im Tibet. The hook 
was printed in 1798 for private circulation. The maps are 
vory interesting. —— 

e, ik EB Leong chih fieh, A deseription of the 
Lit'ang district in two books, written by Ch’en Teng-lang 
(Be SE iB) and published in 1820. 
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. be Tl fy Li-fen-yoen tse fi. Regulations of 
the Colonial Office, Contains the rules and regulations 
governing the relations of China with the vassal tribes, 
Tibet, ete. The latest edition beara date 1816. 

10°, 7h Gh Sheng ww chi. A history of the wars of 
the reigning dynasty, in 14 books. Written by Wei Yunn 
(S2 7), and published in 1842, The author had access to 
the records of the War and Colonial Offices, and his work 
is the only published history of the military operations of 
the Manchu dynasty, Book Y. is devoted to Tibet. 

1. GR AH RR Hsi-yi ao kn In. A description 
of the Western regions comprising Mongolia and Tibet. 
Writton by Hai-yen Yii-hoo (jj 5 $j #:) ond published 
in 1842 in 22 books, 

12. yf Me A Me-T'ong peiscen, A collection of 
Chinese inscriptions extant in Tibet, in one book.! Published 
in 1851. Maurice Jametel has made use of it in his 
Epigraphie Chinoie au Tibet (1880), and jn 1887 in the 
Revue Mhistoire diplomatique, p- 446 ef sep) but does not 
mention the work by name. ’ 

1S. GMM HB Mu-Tsang fu kao. | description 
of Tibet, with maps. Written by Huang Pei-ch'ino and 
published in 1886, in eight books. 

Besides the ubove works, I have frequently consulted the 


Peking Gazette in the excellent translations which bave been 


published for fifteen years past in the North China Daily 
News of Shanghai. 

The sketch-map of Lh'nsa is an enlargement of that pub- 
lished in Petermann’s Geographische Afitteitwagen for 1885, 
No, 1, which is derived from the one mado by A—— K-_, 
ono of the native explorers sent to Tibet by the great 
Trigonometrical Survey of Indin.. I have altered the spelling 
of the names so as to reproduce the Tibetan sounds of the 
words, und have given a scale in Chinese ii of threo to the 
English mile us being more convenient for reference in this 
work. 

‘ For an analysis of the contents of this work, ive infra. 
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In transcribing Chinese characters I have used the system 
introduced by Sir Thomas F. Wade, giving the sound in 
the Pekinese dialect—the only one with which I am familiar. 
In a few cases, however, I have given the sound of some 
characters in Southern Mandurin, as by so doing the Tibetan 
pronunciation was reproduced more closely. In transcribing 
Tibetan I have tried to use whenever possible the same 
system, and where this was impossible, I have approximately 
followed that used by H. A. Jieschke in his Tibetan- 
English dictionary. The pronunciation of the spoken 
Innguage of Tibet differing greatly from the written one, 
I have deemed it necessary to give, as a general rule, the 
sound of Tibetan words in the dialect spoken ot Lh'ns, 
besides the exact transcription in Roman letters, 


Isreonverior. 


The oldest monument extant in the Tibetan language, the bi- 
lingual inscription recording the treaty between the Emperor 
T'ang Mu Tsung and the King of Tibet in a.n. 822, refers 
to the lntter sovereign as Bod-gyi rgyel-po “ King of Bod,” 
and in other passages the country is culled Bod cll’en-po 
“Great Bod."* The word Bod (gx) is now, and probably 


always has been, pronounced like the French pew, a sound 
which the Chinese transeribed by a character (#f) at present 
pronounced fim. Moreover, Tibetans from Central Tibet 
hove at all times spoken of that portion of the country us 
Teu-Peu (az “z) or “Upper Tibet,” it being along the 
upper courses of the principal rivers which flow eastward 
into China or the Indian Ocean. This sound Zew was 
transcribed by the Chinese 7" (4); henee another name 


for Tibet in Chinese is T'w-fen. 
 Tetakhr (eired an. 590 of Tibet as Tobbat, seo Yule, & af 
bing le- Dadi Wek, it: niia, p. #42, The etymo af the worl 


gir: te tha mme work ity now Laconperie (p, 694) is conformable to native 


ane 
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In the tenth and cleventh eenturies the sound Teu-Peu 
was transcribed in Chinese T’ieh-pu-t¢ (§@ A f§) and T'n- 
po-te (tt 4B GH), Tu-po-te (Md 1 4), etc.'' From the 
Mongols the Chinese borrowed the name that people gave the 
Tibetans, viz. Ziengutu, transcribing it 7"ang-ku-te ( fit i a)- 
Other names used by the Chinese to designate this country 
will be found mentioned in subsequent pages.” 

At the present day the expression Jim, Fav-min, T’u-fan, 
Fim-tet, Hei Fan (3) 3), Sheng Fon (46 Zp) are only 
applied to the tribes of Tibetan stock living near the border 
of Kan-su ond Seu-ch’uan, the first three terms heing used 
for agrioultural tribes, the Intter three for pastoral and 
unreelaimed ones, In tho province of Seu-ch'uan the people 
inhabiting Eastern Tibet are called Man-fzti (ft -)" or 
Man-chia ($4 9%), while the Kan-su people invariably call 
them Hung-mao-ted (£¢ $8 F) “ Red onps,” from the red 
turban usually worn by them. As to the people from 
Central Tibet, they are now colloquially called by the Chinese 
living on their eastern border Tw'ang-ligen (i JE A) 
“Ts’ang men.” 

Tibet is divided between the Kingdom of Lh'ssa, which 
covers the greater part of it, and o large number of in- 

‘ chan de hee ae the Inst two centuries have ted the term. Yiri-pel-te 
Gk AF) io dosizmate Balti. The Hei-ya tewmy ehid, Hk. TV. p. 23, 
desrribes it us followa: **'Tui-pai-te is the name of o district in the Western 
regions, 8.W. of Yurkwnd and due S, of Khoten, some 40 to 50 days’ riding. 

tract of lund contenninous with Ulterior Tibet. In it ary neither 
See hte ony tee ho eae’ es thei only wath Thy 


wlan live in felt tent, They wear their hair in plaita, on which they hang silver 
tings, ‘Their clothes are mode of course woollen stuff, ond: consist snlely in 


= 
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a bh collared (elaiha) with marrow sleeves. “They are fire-worshippera. 
ch morning they feel ond Hight a fire, and on it tlases up they prostrate 
themselves beforn it, = Morvover, when they have ony ot ey cadertalci 
on bend, they bow down ani worship the fire, The soil of this coun 
alkaline and sony, preducing nothing; the cattle even are not numerous, e 
rie have enongh for their wants, but many of the poor have to e abroad to 
Elion, many i iin Vi 


_ mane iy alegre onion oe i ae 
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have together a little money back to their Their co 
aA hs ae Rolo Penney Dupe AF ac ageag ole's ehildien and 
sells them in other locolities os slaves, and the money thus lis his. This 
fs olen done in Baler." 

1 For some mysterious reasons Tibetans object to this name, but not to the 
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dependent or semi-independent principalities, of which there 
are cighteen in Eastern Tibet nlone* Chinese writers do 
not deal in detail with these little States, contenting them- 
selves with giving their names, population, the official ranka 
assigned the chiefs by the Chinese government, the amount 
of taxes due to the Emperor and some minor details. As 
I liave examined these in another work,*? I will omit them 
here, and turn at once to. the question of the political 
organization of the Kingdom of Lh'asa as shown us in the 
Regulations of the Colonial Office, remarking that the 
political supremacy of China in Tibet dates from 1720; prior 
to that date the Imperial Resident or Amban only took part 
in ceremonial observances and had no hand in the direction 
of affairs. 

Books Gl and 62 of the work above mentioned give the 
regulations to be followed by the Minister Resident in Tibet, 
the LA'asa Amban? 

“ The Amban will consult with the Talé lama or Pan-ch’en 
Rinpoch’é on all local questions brought before them on o 
footing of perfect equality. All officials from the rank of 
Kalan down and ecclesiastics holding official positions must 
submit all questions to him for his decision. He must watch 
over the condition of the frontier defences,t inspect the 
different garrisons, control the finances of the country, and 
watch over ‘Tibet's relations with the tribes living outside its 
frontier, ete.” 

The section of the Regulations bearing on the question of 
Tibetan finance and on the mode of treating foreign missions 
is of too great interest to omit. I will give it in full: 

“The Tibetan people have to pay the Government annually 
a certain amount pro capite of grain, or native cloth, incense 


t Or, accoriting to the Chinese mode of dividing the country, thirty-thrss, 

i See The Land of the Lamas: Notes of a Journey im China, Mongolia, and 
Tiset, Chap. V. and Appendix. 

+ dmhan ia a Mavichn word ecrresponding to the Chinese J Ee Ta i'n 
© Minister of State"; all Ambana are Mant 

\ This duty: hes hoi imposed on the Avbans since the Gorkha invasion of 
Tibet in 17. ‘The nutive government was also reorgaulzed at the mame time, 
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sticks, cotton, salt, butter, cheese, dressed mutton, ten, ete. 
In view, however, of the remoteness of their habitations and 
the difficulty of transportation, they are allowed to poy the 
equivalent in money. Any family owning cattle or sheep 
must pay os fax for every two head of enttle one silver coin 
((nenka) n year, and the same amount for every ten head of 
sheep, The people may also give at such times and in such 
amounts og please themselves, money or produce as voluntary 
gifta to the State, 

“Exclusive of the native produce paid the Government for 
taxes, the annual revenue in money amounts to probably 
127,000 ounces of silver. AIL produce and monies received 
as taxes are stored away in the treasury in the Jok’ung (at 
Th'asn), and are under the care of three Shu-dso-pa (ice. 
Treasurers). As to the native cloth, incense, and money 
-Trecetved as fines, as well os the various donations and the 
half of the estates both real ond personal of all deceased 
persons, they are placed in the chief treasury, under the care 
of two other Sha-dso-pa. The Tal¢ lama draws upon these 
two treasuries for governmental and other expenses. 

“The annual expenses may be caloulated as follows: In 
the first moon of the year the lamas of Potala, as well as all 
those from the various temples and convents of Lh'wsa, and 
those from Anterior and Ulterior Tibet, amounting in all to 
several myrinds, assemble at the Jok’ang to read the sacred 
books for twenty days. In the second moon of the year there 
is another gathering for tho same purpose at the Jok’ang, 
lusting eight days? For these two events somo 70,900 ounces 
of silver ore used in giving the assembled lamas Toney, 
scarves (i'a/ay), butter, tea, tsambn, etc, Besides this the 
daily religious services throughout the year (ot Lh'asa) absorb 
bout 39,200 ounces of silver for supplying the officiating 
lamas with butter and tea and other presents. Finally, 
24,400 ounces of silver ure required annually for supplying 
the lamas of Potala (i.e. the Talé lama’s residence) with food 
and other necessaries, and for the purchase of objects to be 


* This feost is called Sung ch's (gummy ch'es} in Tibetan, 
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given as return presents to persona making offerings to the 
Talé lama. 

“Tt appears from the above that the expenditures are 
greater than the receipts, and there are furthermore the 
lumas of the great lamaseries of Stra, Gadin, Drébung, ete. 
who have to be provided for. 

“When the year's harvest has been good, voluntary gifts 
to the Government are very numerous, and there is a surplus 
of revenue, Now in the Chief Treasury there is a Minor 
Treasury, over which is a Sha-dso-pa, and every year, if there 
is o balance left over in the Chief Treasury in produce or 
money, it is put aside in the Minor Treasury. The Sha-deo- 
pa having o general supervision over all expenditures and 
receipts, they, in conjunction with the Kalon, make reports 
to the Ambon. Whenever vacancies occur among the 
Kalin or Sha-dso-pa, o report is made to the Amban, who, in 
conjunetion with the Tulé lama, makes selections of suitable 
persons. These offices cannot be filled by relatives of the 
Talé lama, As to monies necessary for governmental ex- 
penaes to be withdrawn from the Chief Treasary, the Amban 
will cxamine, in conjunction with the Chyi-lin Hutuketn,! 
into the nature of the expenses and the sources of revenue. 
Any malversation must be at onee reported by the Chyi-lin 
Hutuketu to the Amban, who must investigate the matter 
and inflict the legal penalty. 

“As regards the people of Ulterior Tibet, they pay 
into the Chief Treasury (of their provinee) both grain and 
money taxes, the greater part of the dues being in produce. 
Taking into account the produce and the money, they 
probably pay about 66,900 ounces of silver per annum, Tm 
times gone by the voluntary gifts from different localities 
made eyery year n surplus. But since the Gorkha invasion 


' The Chyi-lda (3°35) Hutuketa is the Chaneallor of the Exchoquer of 
Tibot; he is commonly called by the poopln Frw-gi jyabe, King of Tibet," or 
Jysqtiiak (54° BA) “Viceroy.” ‘The Amban js also frequently npoken of ta 
Gong-ma (aah (45°8 +39) "The representative of the Emperor." 
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(1794) the regular revenue and the voluntary donations cover 
approximately the requirements. The Amban, acting in 
conjunction with the Chyi-lén Hutuketu, must carefully 
examine the budget of Ulterior Tibet so that it always 
balances. 

“As to the Talé lama’s and the Pan-ch’en Rinpoch’é's 
private expenses and ordinary requirements, they can regulate 
them ns they see fit. 

“The officers at the head of the Chief Treasury of the 
Talé lama and of the Pan-ch’en Rinpoch’é must examine 
what is the balance in hand after providing for the lamas, 
and such sums must be used for the Tibetan troops. The 
expenditure of these monies is under the superintendence of 
the Amban,"” 

Let us examine now the part played by the Amban in 
the relations of Tibet with foreign nations. The same work 
from which the above is taken says: “ The rolations of the 
Gorkhas of Nepal with Tibet are under the control of 
the Amban. When this people bring the products of 
their country to present to the Talé lama and the Pan-ch’en 
Rinpoch’é, return presents are necessary, and the Amban 
must decide what they shall be. When presents are being 
brought the Tulé loma from within the borders (of China P), 
the native authorities must report the fact to the Amban, 
who will settle the matter. 

“ Bhutan, in which country the Red sect preponderates, 
sends men every year to Tibet to offer the Talé lama presents, 
The petty tribes of Sikkim, from Tumlung (?) and the Moing 
(valley ?) also send people to Tibet." On such occasions the 
frontier posts must see how many persons are on the mission 
and report to the Amban, who can allow it to enter the 
country. He will inform it of the length of time it may 
stop at Gyantzé and order the troops to protect it. When 
the mission has come to Lh’nasa, and its members have 


three characters ure the transeription of the Tibetan name af Sikkim, Dri wo 
djong. The moaning of the other five is more diffieult to determine. Tamlung 
is the capital of Sikkim, and the Moing one of the rivers which flow through it. 
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finished their devotions, the envoys of the above-mentioned 
tribes will inform the Amban that they are ready to leaye, 
when he will give them letters. 

“ As to the addresses which the tribes have for presentation 
to the Talé lama, they must first submit them to the Amban, 
who will have them translated and will examine them, 
Later on the Amban and the Talé Jama will conjointly 
prepare replies which will be given the envoys. The number 
of persons on the missions having been again verified, they 
will be sent back to their homes. 

“Although the Kulén are the Ministers of State of the 
Tal¢ lama, they may not hold direet intercourse with tribes 
outside the frontiers. Should these tribes have occasion 
to write to the Kalin, these latter must forward the letters 
to the Amban, and he, acting in concert with the Talé lama, 
will prepare answers, but the Kalon may not answer them 
directly. ; 

“Should letters be exchanged surreptitiously betwoon the 
Kulén and tribes beyond the frontiers, the Amban will 
remove the Kalén from office.” 

We will now inquire into the judicial functions of the 
Amban. 

“ Whenever in any litigation between natives in Anterior 
or Ulterior Tibet a money commutation has been adjudicated, 
the amount of the fine must be put on the record and 
forwarded to the Amban, who has it filed. 

“Tn cases where doubt exists as to the exact nature of 
the crime, the case must be submitted to the Amban, who 
investigates and decides it. 

Tn eases of confiscation of property, if extortions have 
been committed, the facts must be reported to the Amban. 

“ With the above exceptions, the native judges will judge 
all crimes according to justice,’ but they are not i 
to order of themselves confiscations.” 


- aM!) 4 “* 7 
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The socage dues and corvees owed by all Tibetans to 
travelling officials, and which are known as w/a, weigh very 
heavily on them, taking them and their beasts of burden 
away from their labour usually at the season of the year 
when they can least afford to be absent from their fields 
and often using up large amounts of their scanty supplies 
of food. In many places along tho most frequented roads, 
the natives have fled to remote places where they bave more 
chances of escaping these duties. Sung Obung-t’ang, the 
author of the Hsi-chao (u lieh, himself an ex-Amban in 
Tibet, remarking on the necessity of the Amban looking — 
after the welfare of the people and saving them from op- 
pression, says in connexion with the w/a, that in the Kelung 
district. on the Nepalese frontier, at the village of Ch’iung- 
tui, where there used to be fifty families, only eight remained 
in his time, but that notwithstanding this, they had to per- 
form the same duties to Government and pay the same taxes as” 
were exacted from the fifty families who lived there before 
them. Again, in the Sako district, north of Tsung-ko, where. 
there used to be over 1000 families, there were only 300 at the 
time, but they had to perform all the duties and puy the 
sume taxes as did the 1000. Such cases, he concludes, are 
Very numerous, the blame falling on the local headmen and 
the magistrates, whose avidity is insatiable, and it requires 
the constant supervision of the Amban to restrain them. 

According to the Regulations of the Colonial Office, the 
Amban has alone the right to grant “cards of exemption” 
(}@ 3&) from the w/a or from other taxes. The namea of 
persons deserving such exemptions are reported by the Talé 
lama to the Amban, who, if he sees fit, gives them an ex- 
emption ticket. The families of soldiers are exempted from 
all personal services, but in case of bad behaviour, death, or 
dismissal, the piao is withdrawn and destroyed. 

“As to military matters, the Amban, besides inspecting 
annually the frontier defences and the various garrisons, has 
to see that the troops are regularly paid, In the spring and 
autumn of each year the officials of the Chief Treasury— 
from whence are taken all sums necessary for the mainten- 
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ance of the native troops, remit to the Amban the sum 
necessary for paying them off. The latter forwards it in turn 
to the proper authorities, who, acting with the Dipan (ie. 
Generals), assemble the troops and pay them. If the soldiers 
do not receive the exact amounts due them, the fact must be 
Teported to the .Amban, who will have the delinquents 
punished. 

“Tibetan soldiers also receive twice a year an allowance of 
gruin, and the Amban must give the necessary orders to the 
military authorities to have it in readiness, and that they, 
with the Dapdn, distribute it to the men.” 

We will finally examine whut ore the dutios of the Amban 
as regards filling yacancies in ecclesiastical offices. The same 
work from which we have been quoting says: “When there 
oveurs & vacancy among the A’anpo James (i.e. Abbots) of 
the lurge lnmaseries, the Talé lama informs the Amban of 
the fact, when they, having consulted with the Hutuketa 
under whose supervision the lamasery is, choose a new in- 
cumbent, to whom a seal and a patent of investiture ore 
given, and who resides thereafter in the ; 

“ When yacuncies occur among the K'anpo of the smaller 
lamaseries, the Talé Jama fills them as he chooses,” . 

It is not necessary to say more here of the organization 
and working of the ecclesiastical or secular government of 
Tibet, to which ample reference is made further on, and 
we will poss on to consider the question of the population 
of Central Tibet.. The Sheng wu chi, the only work T hove 
seen which gives the subject any attention, says that so- 
cording to a census made in 1787, and recorded in the 
Colonial Office at Peking, there were 302,500 lamas ond 
120,438 families of Inymen in Anterior Tibet (fe. the 
province of Wu), and 13,700 Inmas and 6752 families of 
laymen in Ulterior Tibet (ie. Tsang). Assuming each 
family to contain 6:7 persons,' we find a Iny popalation in 
Anterior Tibet of 806,084, and in Ulterior Tibet of 45,238, 

“tS Gunning) Ladak, thie wus the average obtained by on 


Pp. 285, : 
aceurute censue of Lahul atd Spit. Page 288, be gives the average por house 
in Ladak as 5 aml Syith oa, 
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and $16,200 Inmas in the two provinces, making a general | 


lation of 1,268,372 for Central Tibet. If to this we 
add 294,060 for Chinese Tibet, we have a grand total of 
1,562,423 souls for the whole of Tibet towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century. We have no means of con- 
trolling these figures by reports of recent Indian explorers 
or European travellers, but it appears highly probable that 
the present population of Central Tibet does not greatly 
excced in numbers that of the eighteenth century, for the 
same influences which we know to be at work keeping 
down the population of Chinese Tibet, are much more 
powerful in Central Tibet. Thus, for example, in the city 
of Lh'ssa, we learn from Nain Singh’s report that ac- 
cording to m census made in 1854 there were 27,000 lamas. 
while the lny population was only composed of 9000 women 
and 6000 men! Besides this, the existence of polyandry, 
or promiscuity, among a large portion of the people, is 
sure to be a cause of decrease in the population. Father 


Desgodins mentions, among other causes which operate 


the increase of the population of Tibet, the con- 
figuration of the soil, bad administration, usury, social 
depravity, ete., all of which tend, he thinks, to prevent 
any great or rapid increase, He, however, puts down the 
ion at four millions, following, be says, Chinese 
official documents, and he thinks that possibly this figure 
only womprises the tribute-paying population, exclusive of 
farmers, servants, slaves, beggars, perhaps even lamas.* 
From what information I have been able to gather, both 
documentary and oral, I believe, as I have stated above, 
that the population docs not greatly exceed two millions, 
for wherever European or Iindu travellers have recorded 
any figures concerning the number of people in the different 
Se oT drm th rut egy sl 
Fem, ot Jin tthe pope, were Ered of by" Be Coming 
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ing ga It others ind 8 cosmo gia Fite VTge portion of the poe 
scans ; is would not 
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localities they have visited, these figures have invariably 
been greatly inferior to those given by Chinese authors 
fifty or a hundred years earlier, so it would seem that we 
cannot be far astray if we aceept the figures furnished us 
by the Chinese for the middle of the eighteenth century 
a8 giving, with o sufficient approximation to the truth, that 
of the present time. Chinese statistioa, like those of all 
other nations, err invariably through excess, and there is no 
reason to suppose thot the figures under discussion are an 
exception to this rule, so the amount by which they exesed 
the truth in the middle of the last century would be quite 
a fuir allowance for the increase of population since that date. 

As supplementing the details contained in the body of 
this work on the routes traversing the country and inciden- 
tally the frontier defences, and the strategical importance 
of different points throughout the country, especially along 
the southern frontier, the book of Sung Yun, former Chinese 
Amban in Tibet! is of great interest, and, though his 
remarka are rather lengthy, I believe that I cannot do 
better than translate them here, 

“To the S.W. (of Lh'asa) there are the very important 
frontier posts of Saks, Kilung, Nielom, Rung-tes, Kata, 
Tingé, Kamba dzong, and Pakri dzong, all of which require 
eareful and detailed description. 

“NN, of Nielam is the poat of Tingri, under the command 
of a captain, with a garrison of Chinese and Tibetan teoops, 
Three stages from Tingri one comes to Niclam, which place 
is separated from it by the great mountain of Tung Is, a 
most important strategical position. Eight stages W. of 


Tingri one comes to Kilung. One passes on the road the © 


military post of Mangkaputui, the Yanga Ja mountain, that 
of Kung-t’ang Ju, the towna of Tsungka, Lingwa-changkio, 
Ch'amuk'a, Choo-tipi-la, ond Panghsiu, all of which ore 
strategically important. 

“Rung-tea in S.W. of Tingri four stages, and between the 
two localities are dangerously rugged mountain gorges where 


+ See proface, p. 3, and Fei-chaw t'u-died, 1. p. 19 of ong. \t 
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the road is only wide enough for one person. Furthermore, 
to the S.W. of Tingri one has to go through the mountains 
to Trashi dzong and Lungmai. After three stages one 
reaches Kata on the frontier. Along the whole of this 
route are very fine defensive positions. 

“ Far to the N.W. of Tingri are the Saka nomads, whose 
lands confine on Nari; but these are outside of Tingri. 

“N, of Tingri two stages one comes to the military post of 
Shék’ar. This is a high road which passes here. A few /é 
to the W. of this post commence a series of precipitous 


gorges, one of which is called Lori, another Kuoch'iung la, — 


and these positions screen Shék’ar. To the 8, Shék’ar is 

connected with Kata, distant four stages from it. The road 

is narrow, and there is the great Kila mountain to cross. 
“From Shék’ar going S.E. by way of Giudue (Ch’un-tui), 


Mapukia, and the Chungwu in mountain, the road” leads 


straight to the Sakya mounstery over level ground. This 


road is a general highway, over which travel the Nepalese 


and Kashmiri merchants. : 
“ Two stages N. of Shék’ar one comes to the great Kia-ts’o 


mountain,! on which is the military post of Lolo t'ang (or 


station). The country to the W. of this mountain is 

La-gu lung-gu (i. nine passes, nine valleys). To the N.W. 
of it is the original home of the Tibetans (Tangutans), und 
to the E. the Porung-pa nomads, who reach on the E. to 
Yanga la and on the W. to Kung-t’ang la, which in turn 
confines on the eastern border of Saka. The lake (on this 


mountain) is of strategical importance, and from its (waters) 


come pestilential emanations. 

“One stage to the N. (lit. inside) of Shék'ar one reaches 
Latze, and two stages S.E. of Latze, over a level road, 
is Sukya, Ten stages N.W. of Latze, over a most difficult 
road, one comes to Dzongk’a. Five stages N. of Latzo 
one reaches Trashil’unpo of Ulterior Tibet, by a road which 


is most dangerous and difficult in four places, namely, 


4 This should literally be translated “ Inke mountain,” , 
Tibetan os inka.” FE tenn as hia-te’o atands for 
ie dysete,* Further on, the words which { hare translated lake" 
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going from W. to E.: Képéla, Ridung pa, P’eng-ts’o ling, 
and the gorges of mount Godeng. To the B. of P’eng-ts’o 
ling, the road running along a precipice, a wall has been 
built, behind which the road passes. Going from Trashi- 
l’unpo W. to Latze, the right-hand road is the one generally 
used. 

“ Going due 8.W. from the gorges of mount Godeng one 
reaches Latze by a short cut, along which is the defile of 
mount Chu-ao-lung, through which only horsemen in single 
file can pass. This is the middle road; it is a most dangerous 
and important one, and breastworks have been thrown up in 
it which close the pass, 

“From Trashil’unpo going W. by Nart’ang one passes 
over the table mountain of Tak’o Ja, It is 60 4 from 
Trashil’unpo, and is an excellent Jocation for an ambuscade, 
It also covers Trashil’unpo. Coming to the lamasery of 
Kangjyen the road divides—one branch going 8.W. by 
mount Lang la (which covers the near approach to Trashi- 
l'unpo), on top of which there are 64 obo (i.e. “stone heaps ’’) 
corresponding in number to the signs of the pa-hua system; 
thence through the Tibetan military station of Ch’alang, and 
Ch’iido, Chiang gong and Ami gong, at which Inst three 
places are barriers. Passing over the big mountain of Ajung 
Ja und then turning to the W., this road brings one to 
Sakya. This is the left-hand road and a highway travelled 
by merchants. 

Going S.W. from Sakya one reaches Kata in five stages 
(Mopukia, Ch’untui, Yitsar, Ch’ugur, Lungmai). Following 
the frontier E. from Kata, one comes after four days to the 
frontier of Tingjyé. 

“Going from Trashil’utpo south by way of Nart’ang, 
one enters the South Mountains, then through Rin-chentze, 
Tako, Lagulunggu, throughout which country the mountains 
and passes are extremely dangerous and narrow and following 
each other in rapid succession. Altogether four days bring 
one to Tingjyé. 

“Ninety fi to the E, of Trashil’anpo is the military 
post of Polang, Going thence SE, one enters the moun- 


You. xurt.—[New aeares,] 2 
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tains, and passing the military post of Tui-ch'iung, then 
Jingur la and other mountains, all of which are of the 
greatest importance strategically, then Dzo-mujé, and along 
the south side of lake Tung, one comes after six days to 

Tingjyé. 

; “From Tingjyé going E. one stage one reaches Kamba- 
dzong. Thence three days eastward and one comes to 
Pakri, which place was originally called Namjyé Karpo. 

» Here there grows neither barley nor rice. This place is the 

Nesethions frontier of Tibet. .....- The Tibetans say that 
their southern frontier is protected by a wall of water, and 
many troops are not needed for its defence. So in this case 
the important strategioal points are outside the frontier. 

— “Pour stages N. of Pakri dzong is Gyantsé dzong, and 

along the route thither are many important strategical 

points. Thus from Gyantst to Gangnar and its environs 
are a series of rugged mountains, and from Gangnar south- 
wards are defiles, To the E. W. and S. of Pakri dzong are” 
mountains, and to the N. of it is a lake. 

“At Gyantsé is a captain with a garrison of Chinese and 

Tibetan troops. The two posts of Tingri and Gyantsé are 

under the orders of the Assistant Amban resident at 


“Proceeding from Lh'ssa in a south-westerly direction 
for seven days, a distance of over 600 Ji, one reaches Gyan 
tsé, thence going W. by way of Palang, some 200 and_ 
odd fi, one comes to Trashil’uanpo. This is the direct road 
between Lh’asa and Shigats¢. As to the important points 
on this road, if one is going from Lh’asa, they are Ch’ushul, 
Patsé, and Giudue (Ch’un-tui), all N. of Gyantsé. E. of 
Gyantsé are Ts’oma and Kung-po, which are passes on the 





stn southern frontier of Anterior Tibet. 
“ “There is a short route from Lh’asa to Trashil’unpo 
ap which passes by Mount Patsé, thence N.W. along 

a: Yamdok Palti, down the valley of Rin-pen. This route 
: is two days shorter than the high road. 


} “There is yet # northern road between Lh’asa and 
Trashil’anpo, going N.E. from the latter place on the Ne 
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side of the Tsangpo and through the Yangpachan steppe— 
ten stages in all to Lh’asa, It is as good as the high road. 
The important points along it are a defile to the B. of 
Déching, the broad mountain of Pabulé, Marjyang and 
Lat’ang, all of which are of strategic value, 

“If one proceeds to the N.E. of Yangpachan for three 
stages, one reaches the steppes of the Dam Mongols, Thence 
one stage N.E., and one comes to the steppes of the 49 
tribes (under the control of the Hsi-ning Amban, Thence 
due East one reaches the Kara ussu (or Nak-ch’n), whence 
a direct road, all the way over tho steppes, leads to Hai- 
ning (in Kan-su). If, leaving the Kara ussu, one goes 
S.W. by way of Lecheng and Talung, one arrives at Lh’asa 


after nine days. Along this route are also important points: 


but not of extreme interest.” 

To the above information may be added the following 
concerning the routes connecting Chinese Turkestan with 
Tibet, which I take from the Hvi-yii kao ku in (Bk. 6). 
“There are four roads leading to ‘Tibet from Chinese Turke- 
stan: 1°. From Yarkand around the Ts'ung ling and thence 
through Nari to Ulterior Tibet (or Trashil’unpo). This 
route is made extremely difficult by the prevalence of noxious 
vapours! 2, From the Mahommedan town of Yashar in 
Kuché. It passes through marshes and morasses (in the 
Ts’aidom ?) and is difficult, 3°. By way of the Muru ussu 
of the Kokonor region (the Dré ch’u of Tibetans), 4°. From 
the Muhommedan town of Kurlya in Khoten. This road goes 
due E. by way of Kopi to Galtsang guja. Thence, leaving 
Pang t'ang, across a lake 40 fi, from whence 600 and odd 4 
bring one to the Tengri nor. Here there is a most dangerous 
iron wire bridge to cross. 200 4 more brings one to the 
Sang-ts’o (Inke), and after 100 and some tens of /{ more, one 
reaches Yangpachan, from which place it is some 200 fi to 
Lh’usa.” 

The preceding extracts, although taken from works of the 
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lost century, 
to memorials and despatches 


lose nothing of their value thereby, as reference 
from the Chinese Minister at 
Lh’asa to the Emperor published in the Pehbing Gazette 
during recent years will show. The supremacy of Ching 
is more complete even than in the lust century, especially 
in all that concerns Tibet's foreign relations, and the pressure 
of foreign powers to have the country opened to their subjects 
is causing a rapid extension of Chinese power over the 
remoter sections of it, as the people feel themselves unable 
to cope with such delicate and, to them, dangerous subjects 
and mist needs call in Chinese assistance. 

— What other ‘nformation I have been able to cull from 
Chinese works will be found in foot-notes to the translation 
of tho Wei T'ang fu echih or in supplementary ones at the 
‘ends of the chapters; in the preceding pages I have only 
given such extracts as could not find their places there, 4 
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fii BX a 
Wei Ts’ang t'u chih. 


Istropucrioxs sy Le Hva-cu'e, 


A topography is a description of a country, and such a 
description comprises that of the land and its inhabitants; 
detailed and succinct descriptions are both included in this 
category of works. 

If « writer composes a work on simple hearsay, and does 
not corroborate the statements he makes by personal investi- 
gation, critics may well doubt the accuracy of the facts he 
has stated. Consequently if in what one has seen, heard, or 
learnt by report, there be any strange facts, it is necessary 
that the record of such be substantiated by proofs, so that 
they may be believed and put beyond doubt. 

The collection of books called the Ssw-k'u ch'uan-shu, 
published by imperial order, contains every description of 
materials; all the classics, histories, and local topographies are 
so fully studied, the history of every locality so thoroughly 
inquired into and made accessible through this compilation, 
that it is utterly impossible to add anything to it. 

My friend Ma Shuo-yiin, in view of the fact that no work 
had heretofore been published on the country between Ta- 
chien-lu and the extremity of Tangut,' has, in collabora- 
tion with my friend Sheng Mei-ch'i, examined the section 
on the Western Regions in the Topography of Ssu-ch’ann 
(Ssu-ch’uan (ung chih), the anonymous work entitled ZHsi-yu 
chi shih, and the Hai-Te'ang chih. They have arranged 
ull their multitudinoas statements, collected their scattered 
remarks, and put them in order, using as their standard and 
chief authority the Institutes of the Ta Ch'ing dynasty (Za 


t The word Tungut is interchangeable with Hei-Ty'eng. of Fist, 
; be aed 
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Ching hui-tion). All these facta they have condensed into one 
book which they have entitled Wei-Tv'ang Cu chih, supple 7 
menting the insufficiency of the maps by deseribing tersoly 
but sufficiently the different subjects. Such oa topography 
cannot be deemed a work of no weight. 

The people who owe allegiance to the great emperors wha 
now govern us, and who are inscribed on the official register 
of the empire, are more numerous now than at any former 
period, hence this book's range is vaster than that of previous 
ones. 

In the fifty-first year (of Ch'ien-lung, 1786) I received 
orders to proceed to Tibet in conjunction with the commissary 
department of the army. The distunce from my Home to — 
“Tibet (ie. Lh'ssa) is nenrly 10,000 i," and the voyage thither 
and back, together with my sojourn there, occupied four 
years, so T ought to be well acquainted with everything con- 
cerning this country, I would not have been unwilling to 
write a work on the subject myself, but in view of the 
present work of pacification of the savage tribes and the 
yast field of inquiry which military works cover, my 
description would perforce have been incomplete. So Shao- 
yiin, Mei-Ch’i, and myself have carefully exumined this 
work, and so vivid have I found its descriptions, that they 
earried me buck to the days when I wus travelling in Tibet, 

At present the wild Gorkhas have everywhere shown their 
deceitfulness; the Imperial forces are advancing against 
them, and they can no more escape than fish ut the bottom of 
a cauldron, so ensy will be the insk of putting out the fumes 
of revolt und restoring order. If those who accompany our 
troopa procure this book and study it, they will learn what — 
relates to Wu and what to Tsang, the length of the road and 
the difficulties which beset it, the periods of prosperity 
and of decline of the country from days of old, the character 
of the natives, their strong and their weak points. The T"w 
no ehih contains notices on all such questions as chronology, 
the modes of address, the people’s churacteristica, the products — 
—! Tt may be aeumed » 
tile, but in a mountsinvus papers er ir berth nner atrcek al sa 
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of the soil, the mountains and rivers, and the local customs, 
Everything which can contribute towards the pacification of 
the Barbarians (i.e. the Nepalese) is contained in this work. 
Finally there is a vocabulary of Eastern Tibetan (fan ih) 
* words carefully compiled by Yang Sheng-an, giving the 
pative words and their local pronunciation.’ 

Some future day, when the great object in view shall have 
been attained, and the barbarians (i. the Gorkhas) shall 
have been completely pacified, and it will be time to chant 
a hymn of victory and peace, then this book will be found 
to contain valuable materials for the selection of His Majesty 
in his desire to become acquainted with remote parts of his 
Empire? and will also be of much use to scholars and high 
dignitaries in their researches; hence the usefulness of com- 
piling this work of reference is not inconsiderable. 

Written in the 57th year of Ch’ien-lung (1792) by La 
Hua-ch’u from North of the Yang-tzil. 


Prerace sy Ten Lino-YOax? 


The Wei Ts'ang tu chih was written by Ma Shao-yin, 
and corrected and revised by Sheng Mei-ch’i. 

The Imperial army had valiantly overpowered the heads of 
the rebellion, and nothing remained capable of arresting its 
progress. Though the Emperor's forces were on & warlike 
expedition, and there was no leisure to thoroughly investi- 


1 ‘This sevtion hes been omitted in the presont translation, as it only contains 

a few terme peculiar to the country. ; 

. ESM KF MHZ +f. Fux-Aetan is the name 
carriage whic 


given to a light sch the emperors in olden timer made we of 
carta oon nS gr ged wih eo 
j to 
: i te saunter, Light chart prior 


> 


Walton’, Boje | 
4 ten Sollee dee as eke of Kang-hei, or Ch'ien- 
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archwology, customs, people, zoology, and natural productions 
of the different localities, still the record which was written, 
being of things seen, all it contains is likely to be exnat. 
Furthermore, a report on the victory was presented to the 
Throne without » moment's Joss; it was necessarily, however, 
only a composition extolling merit and proclaiming it to the 
world, ond designed to present at a glance a complete résumé 
(of the subject). ' 

Tn order to imitate the achievements of my ancestors, I 
necompanied my grandfather to Tu-cbien-lu eloven years: 
ago (17817). I have carefully compared (the statements of 
the present work) with what I heard and saw (while im 
Tibet), and have sdded to or retrenched from passages of this 
book, so that it may now be compared with other works on. 
the subject (and corroborated by them). 

The book is divided into five parts, euch preceded by maps. 
Detailed accounts of the routes, mountains, ond rivers, a 
dertain number of itineraries, the temples, and pictures of the 
different types of Tibetans, with explanations, are comprised 
in the T"w-k'ao (2 parts). 

General accounts of the local customs ond inhabitants, 
giving every particular, are next collected in the Supplement. 
(Chih-liieh) (2 parts). 

There is also one part containing a Tibetan vocabulary, in 
preparing which—conscious of the incapacity of youth— 
frequent revisions have been made by Chin-chiim Wen-loan, 
Ch’ai Chiin-feng, ond Chang Chiin-feng, If I myself hud 
~ not visited Tibet, ny words would not inspire confidence. 
Such is the substance of the work which follows. 


Prerace sy Ma Suao-viw any Suexa Mei-cu’t. 


Tn the autumn of 1791 the Gorkhas commenced hostilities 
on the Tibetan borders. The Emperor, in order to strike 
them with terror, has ordered his troops to advance, and 
from Ch’eng-ta to Ulterior and Anterior Tibet, military 
depts are everywhere being established. To enable those 
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who have to join the army to become thoroughly well informed 
about the roads, mountains, rivers, characters of the people, 
and local customs along this immensely long route, these 
subjects have all been carefully set down in the present work. 

Anterior Tibet is called Wei, and Ulterior Tibet Zhang, but 
the maps which accompany this work do not only give these 
generul designations, but indicate the different localities in 
each of these provinces; hence the title “ Description of Wei 
and Tsang” given to this compilation, 

This part of the Western Regions did not formerly recog- 
nize the suzerainty of China; but the influence of the reign- 
ing dynasty has spread so far, that for the last century it has 
been a part of the Empire, There has existed for a long 
time past a section on the Western Regions in the Topography 
of Ssu-ch’uan (Ssu-ch'nan Cung-ehih); the present book is 
bused on this work, and we have written nothing on our own 
authority. 

Heretofore there has been the ZHsi-Ty'ang chih and the 
Hyai-yii chi, both works of unknown authors. The general 
arrangement of these books is loose, and though the facts 
in them are exposed with precision and lucidity, they contain 
unfortunately a great many errors, These works not having 
been printed, the errors have gone on accumulating through 
the misconceptions of copyists, In the present work we 
have corrected these errors and have brought out the original 
menning, for we would not impair the good work of former 
writers. 

Those whom their duty compels to travel must needs cross 
mountains and rivers. The local customs, the characters of 
the people, are important questions for those who have to 
exumine the border-lands, The distances from one place to 
another are made known by the maps and the explanatory 
text, The mountains, rivers, and antiquities are all given in 
the supplement (Chih-/iieh), in the preparation of which great 
care has been taken, and in which, to escape the censure of 
critics, we have omitted nothing, 

In order to reduce this book to a small compass, #0 that it 
may be easily carried in one's luggyge, we have omitted 
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from west of Ta-chien-la any mention of small places off 
the road, und also the names of locul officials, We have, 
however, given after the itinerary pictures of the different 
types of Tibetans. 

The maps which accompany this work extend as fur as 
Nielam. Ta-chien-lu, Lit’ang, Bat'ung, Ch’amdo, and Lari 
are the five most important stages on the route to Lh’asa, 
and Nielam is near the frontier of the rebellious Gorkhas ; 
the Imperial forces must thus needs pass through them on 
their march against the rebels, Outside of this (route) we 
huye given no details about other roads, so as to abridge as 
much as possible. 

Next comes a chapter of Tibetan words, which we have 
obtained from competent persons who could make themselves 


understood by Tibetans, and in which the words and their 
signification are carefully written side by side. 

We huve given in this work only the most authoritative 
statements, so that it may be of service to those who will be 
with the army. We have prefaced the maps with a general 
description of the country, and have followed them up with 
itineraries. All that is not along the road travelled has not 
bean dwelt on in detail. We hope that the Chii-tiieh which 
we have compiled and the Tibetan vocabulary, which together 
form three parts of this work, will all be examined, but we 
cannot assert that they are free from errors, but that is for 
our readers to decide, 

This book was written in 1791, while the Imperial forces 
were marching west in their irresistible advance, but the 
official report concerning the happy termination of the cam- 
paign has not yet been made, so that we cannot embody in the 
latter part of our work an account of the pacification of Tibet. 

Our chief authority has been the Institutes of the Ta 
Oh'ing dynasty (Za Ci’ ing hui-tien), besides which we have 
had a number of other works, and have been able to avuil 
ourselves of oral information. We fear, however, that the 
selections we have made were not the most judicious, and we 
entertain the hope that the good fortune will befall us of 
having some accomplished savant point out our errors. 
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Itinerary from Ch'eng-tu fa to Lh’ssa—Lh’ssa and its 
history.—Itinerary from Lh'asa to Shigatsé (Trasisi- 
l’unpo).—Trashil'unpo and its history.—Itimeraries, 
—(Customs and dress of Tibetan ond neighbouring 
tribes. : 


Ch'eng-tu is the Liang Chou of the Books of Yu (Yu 
kuug), it is under both the Ching and [wet constellutions, 
and overshadows the Hsi-yii as would-a high building (the 
surrounding houses). 

Ta-chien-lu holds the pass between China and the outer 
countries. Far to the west of it is Tibet. As to the country 
to the enst of it, although extremely diffieult and rugged, its 
people generally, as well as its productions and oustoma, 
being so similar to those of China, it becomes useless to dwell 
an them here, and it will only be necessary to give the route 
maps together with the names of the different places by 
which the road pisses." 


1. Ch’eng-tu Hsien to Shuang-Liu Hsien. Halt. 
Shuang-liu Hsien to Hsin-ching Hsien. Stage. 

From Ch'eng-tu a road leads north to Ch'in-feng,? one 
eastward to Ching-hsiang,” one south to Lin-chao (Yun-nan), 
and to the west it borders on the T'u-fan country. 

6 fi from the S. gate of Hsien-cheng (Ch’eng-tu) the Wen 
li bridge is crossed, (Wu Hou accompanied to this spot 
Ching hou, envoy of the Prince of Wu.) 15 & farther the 
Tsu ch’iao is crossed (now the boundary between the 'Tsan- 
shih and Shuang-liu Hsien). 10 4 farther the Chin-hua 


1 The road from Ta-chien-Ia to Lh'naa eid Bat’ang, Ch'amdo, ite, is called 
by the natives Jye lam (3 * SA), or the * High road.” The one rid Hai- 
ning Fu in Kan-su is called the Chany lem (35° 3A), oc * Northern rod,"* 

3 A department (chow) in Shensi. See D'layfutr, Torna and Citnes of Chinay 
No, 1126. ) 

® Haiung-yang Fu in opel, Playtalr, op. #¢. Na, 2786. , 
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bridge is crossed. 10 & farther one comes to Shuang-liu 
Hsien (the Kuang-tu country of the Han dynasty). 5 4 
outside the south gate Nan-lin p'u is passed. 10/1 further 
one crosses the Huang shui river. (This river flows 5, from 
Wen-chiang Hsien 40 Ui, crossing its eastern boundary, it 
enters P’eng-shan Hyien and falls into the Min chiang.) 
10 fi farther is Chuan-tou p’u! (on the border of Hsin-ching 
Hsien). 14 ii further is Hua-ch'ino-tzi." After 10 Ji one 
comes to Hain-ching Hsien (the Wu-yang of the Han).* 

Total distance 90 fi, The high road is level, the country 
fertile and apreading far away. 


9. Hsin-ching Hsien to Heia-chiang ho, Halt. 
Hsia-chiang ho te Ch'iung Chou. Stage. 

6 ti from the 8. gate of Hsin-ching to T'ai-ping ch'ang. 
6 ii to the T’teh-ch'i bridge (under it flows the T’iech-ch’'i ho; 
Wu Hou established un iron forge here), 20 /i to the Hsia- 
chiang river, (It takes its rise in Ta-i-Hsien, to the EF 
of the Ho-ming mountain, and derives its name from the 
sinuasities (Hwia $4) of its course, Tt forms the boundary 
of Ch'iung Chou.) 15 4i to Kao-ch’ino p'u. 20 # to Sheng- 
hun p'u, 154i to the T’ien kuan bridge. 10 4 to Ch'iung 
Chou. It is the Lin-ch’iung of the Han. Here it was that 
Ssu-ma Ch'ang-hsing mot Cho Wen-chiin, In the south 
street of the town there is a Wen chiin well. 

Total distance 90 ii, Flat country. After this the road 
gradually becomes rough, 


3. Ch'iung Chou to Ta t’ang p’u. Halt. 
Ta tang p'u to Po-chan. Stage. 


Leaving by the south gute of Ch'iung Chou one crosses — 


the ferry on the Nan ho (also known as the Ch’iung shui). 


1 Gil, River af Golden Sonia, vol, ii, p. 420 Te." 
from Ch'eng-tn. p- 420, calls it Chan-To-P"u, 13} miles 
aera sehh pe 4 
iL he a Bath ‘miles. from fr + ‘ a i . P 
IE..17 hos 105 &, ‘ ong-ta (Gill). Hal. To'ang tn Pid, 


4 184 miles from Hsin-ching Hsien. Alt, 1637 foet (Gill), Hui-To'eng 


fe aa, 110. fi, 
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From the Ta-t’ung street on to the brow of a small hill, 10 i 
to the Shih li bridge, 10 4 to Wo-lung ch'ang. 10/1 to 
Kao-hsi p'u (boundary of P’u chiang). 10 /i to Ta t'ang p'u." 
10 4 to Wan Kang hill, (In the Hung-wu period of the: 
Ming, Lan Yii on an expedition to Yiin-nan cut a road 
through the rock, using over 10,000 workmen (kung wan), 
henee the nome.) 10 4 to Tiso-fong p'u. 8 ff to Mo-ohu 
kuan, 7 W the other side of Ho-chia-p'ing (boundary of 
Ming-shan Hsien), one arrives at Pai-chan (called Pai-chang-i, 
corrupted into Pai-chan).? There are here the ruins of Pai- 
chang Hsien of the T'ang, 
Total distance 90 di, 


4, Po-chan to Ming-shan Hsien. Halt, 
Ming-shan Hsien to Ya-an Hsien. Stage. 

15 W from Po-chan is Hsi-ma-ch'th. 10 fi further Pai-t'u- 
kan (rocky uphill road), 15 // to Ho-shang nao (* Hoshang’s 
brains”), 10 4 to Ming-shan Hsien." 16 4 to Chin-chi 
kuan (there is a temple to Kuan-ti built on a low hill).* 
15 li to Tung-tzii-lin, Leaving Tung-taii-lin the Ping- 
ch'iang chiang is passed (it was thus called from Wu Hou’s 
pacification of the Ch'iang—ping Ch'iang), 10 further one 
arrives at Ya-an Hsien (the Yen-tao Hsien of the Han)2 

Total distance 90 hk. 


6 Ya-on Hsien to Kuan-yin p'u. Halt. 
Kuan-yin p’u to Jung-ching Hsien. Stage. 

5 ii outside the south gate of Ya-an Hsien is the top of 
Yon-tao shan (originally called Lu-chiteh shan. In the 
Tung, Yuan, and Sung periods it had its present name). 
5 fi to the other side of the hill, 10 & to Feng-mu-ya. 10 
ii to Pa-pu-she, 15 fi to Kuan-yin p'u (it is in the space 


- 


EAI 1081, Tmiles from Ch'inng chow ; ‘ 
; Alt iad. 14 miles from Chae ion eis ee tw Kan, 108 i, 
it. 1000 feet. 14) miles from Pai chong “ 
oy stems ap ale a5 pach pai Lg erie ae hen fy called Tao- 
miae in China. = oh oe money all on 
_ Gill's Ya ehow Fu ld miles from Pui-chamg-i, tt is usnally called Yo 
chou Fu. Aei-Yo'ong tw Maa, 90 fi. 
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forming a perfect network, hanging over the very edge of the 


river to Chang-lao-p'ing (also called Hsiang ling,’ from Wa 
‘Hou having established a camp here). In winter and spring 


120 4. The name is usually pronoonced 
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between the mountain stream), 10 4 to Fei-lung kuan! fon 
the summit is an old convent called the Lung-bsing ssii), 
15 fi down the hill to Ma-lin-wan (boundary of Jung-ching 
Hsien). 7 /i from the temple on the summit, the Ch’i- 
tsung ho is crossedl. (It tukes its rise in the Wa-fang shan, 
Here it was that Wu Hon first caught Meng-huo.?) 10 fi te 
Jung-ching Hsien® (the Yen-tao Hsien of the Hun). 
Total distance 90 i. 


6. Jung-ching Hsien to Hsiao kuan shan. Halt. 

Heiao kuan shan to Ch'ing-ch’i Hsien. Stage. 
Leaving Jung-ching Hsien by the south gate, 10 fi to Mo- 
tao-hsi, 10 4 from Ching-kun chan, following the river 
course, the Ta-t’ung bridge is reached. 10 ff to An-lo-pa- 
ary of Ching-ch’i Hsien). 10 4 to Huang-ni piu. 
10 & up hill to the Hsiao kuan shan. From the torrent 
(the Ta-t'ung) the road is through dense woods. The ravines 
are dark and gloomy, hero there is but little fine weather and 
much rain, usually clouds and fogs. The road is difficult, 


PR on 


river. 15 {i to the other side of the Ta kuan shan.? 6 (i to Pan- 
fang, ut the foot of the mountain, 15 4 straight up the 


the snow is deep. It is dangerously slippery, and travellers” 
must be on their guard. 15 4 to the foot of the mountain. 
by a xigzag path of 24 bends (this is also called the Ch'iung- 
tao shan. The road is very dangerous and steop). 5 4 to 
the Yang-chiian men, 6 fi to Ch’ing-ch’i Hsien’ (formerly 


1 Alt, 3589 foot (Gi), 

2 Ae HE “to let go weve times.” The event here ullnded to is a well- 

known episode fn the ** History of the Three Kingdoms" (Sau hue chil}. 

2 Alt, 2200. 124 miles from ye ee (Gilt), Har-TWang i'w Fan 
ung -ching 


© Alt, 4800 tect (Gilt). ‘Bee aloo Gill, op. eit. vol. ii. p. 67. 
= Ala wu 6754 fet (Ga). ee “eapielsaedini 
aT i kuin, summit olf alt. $580 feet. 
7 Alt, G478 feet, 14 pues from Huang nt a (il. Ser aleo bis 
. F sing Vol. Hi. Jo 68. Hine To'ang f'n Kae, 120 fa, way in this eountry G87 
» Fung dun, Yaakwd, “Ch"ing’s wind, Yung-ching'sdryness, Ya Chou’ s rain 
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Shen-li chun). It isa very windy country; every afternoon 
there arise violent whirlwinds, which shake all the houses, 
and make os much noise as if they were all falling down); 
but the people who live here are accustomed to it and pay 
no attention to it. At this place the road branches off, the 
Chien-ch’ang road passing by the south gate. 

Total distance 110 #, 


7. Ch'ing-ch'i Hsien to Fu-chuang. Walt. 
Fu-chuang to Ni-t'ou. Stage, 

Leaving Ch'ing-ch'i Hsien by the western gate, one goes 
down a low hill, across o stream, then up hill again, 10 i, 
15 fi to Leng-fan kou. 6 & the other side of Ssu-ya kou, 
ene comes to Fu-chuang' (commonly called Man-chuang). 
30 fi to Tou-liu-tati. 20 4 to Ni-t'ou station (residence of 
the military commander of Ching-ch’i). 

Total distance 80 44 

After passing Ching-ch’'i the path is winding and crooked. 
The difficulties of the road inorease daily, dense vapours 
the Man-tzii country and pestilential emanations hang over 
marking out as you yo the line of the frontier. 


8. Ni-t’ou station to Lin-k’ou, Halt. 
Lin-k’ou to Hus-lin-p'ing. Stage. 

Leaying Ni-t'ou,? tho valley is followed. 15 fi from Lao- 
chiin-chien (the water sweeping down aa would « sword (chien) 
has given it the name). The country is inhabited by the 
Kuo-lo (J $88.4 the anciont Ch ‘iang). A high bridge is 
crossed ond the San-chino-ping is ascended. 20 # to Lin- 
k’ou. 15 4 down the sinuous course of the stream and up 


| Altitude 8790 feet (Hater), 

® Hie Tiang tte Bas, 70 Hi 

¥ Altitede 4000 font (Belvr). 

+ "This name appears to be w transcription of the Tibetan a9 * 2}, pron. Ge-fo 
or Ke-lvk, very frequently applied to a large portion of the Eastern Tibetans, or 
Kani-ba. Ti may, however, like many of the compounds of BAL, be read fa, Cam 
the wort Lo-lo be derived from the Tibetan term f 
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again to the Fu-lung ssi. 10 to the top of the Fei-yiieh 
ling.’ (The ruins of Fei-yiich Hsien of the Tang dynusty 
ure ut the foot of this mountain.) This mountain is ex- 
eeedingly precipitous, a mass of wonderful crags and boulders: 
force themeclyes everywhere on the traveller's gaze. The 
whole year it is covered with ice and snow, and clouds hang 
smmovable over it. The road at the foot of the mountain i= 
like that over piled-up clouds, It is a most dangerous obstacle, 
On the summit of the mountain there is a narrow pass, 

The pass crossed and down the mountain, the mountain 
side offering no resting place, to Hua-lin-p'ing* 15 4, Huae 
lin-p'ing is administered by the native officer of Shen-pien, 
On the top of the mountain is a luke, 3 fi in circumference, 
its water is drunk by all the people of the country. 


9. Hun-lin-p'ing to Leng-ch’i. Halt. 
Leng-ch'i to Lu-ting ch’iuo. Stage. 
At Hus-lin-p'ing there is a high mountain range running 
to near the Chiang. It is crossed by a zigzag rond, ane 
© fi the other side is Lung-pa p'ut (The Yi kung kow 
bends round this place, flowing into the Lu ho.) To the 
right (of Lung-pa p’u) is Shen-ts'un, at present the residence 
of the native officer of Shen-pien, called Yii-kuo-hei, 
Crossing a little stream on. the left, after 10 / one comes 
to Leng-ch'i, which is now the residence of the native officer 
of Leng pien, called Chou-ting-tung. 20 /i to Wa ch'ino, 
10 lito An-lo tun. 15 /i to the Lu-ting bridge. Residence 
of « Heun-ssii (township judge). The country is slightly 
warm. Theriver iscalled the La shui. The bridge is of iron 
wire. It was built in the 40th year of Kang-hsi (1701), Tts 
length from west to east is 31 chang 1 eh'éh, and its breadth 


4 Gill calle it aloo Wu-yai ling, ult. 9002 feet. Huber makes it 9410 fot 
high. The author draws considerably on kis imagination; in July I found na 
snow on this mountain, and the riad over it is comparatively easy. J 
"© Altitude 7050 feet (Maker), 7073 (Gill). Hrix Tal ang fw Amo, €5 fi, Whar 
in the country I could fini no trace of the lake referred to in the text. ze 

* The day. a oof Faber. The La ho is the river af Ta-chien-tn, whink 
empties into Tongs Wa-wi. The Yi-kung kou empties into the Tange 
Shen-ta'un is now called by the people T'u-ssi- . 
# Pumaloes aml lemons , i eis, Wak Ao Tak sen gubentiy 


TA PENG-PA, 33 


9 ehh." There are nine wirea (chains) over which planks 
ate laid. The river is very rapid and cannot be spanned by 
any other kind of bridge. 

Total distance 75 ft. 


10. Lu-ting ch’iao to Ta p'eng-pa. Halt. 
Ta p’eng-pa to T’ou-tao shui. Stage, 

15 fi from Lu-ting ch'iao to Ta kang t'ang. 6 Ji to Tsan- 
li. Residence of the native officer Ku-ying-hung, 6 # from 
Huang-tsao-ping, Siao peng-pa® is passed. 10 H to Ta 
p'eng-pa. 10% up hill to Leng-chu kuan. 15 4 down the 
winding course of the stream to Wa-ssi k’ou.” 10 8 to 
T’ou-tao shui” High, precipitous cliffs, between which 
flows o river. All the people live at the foot of the 
mountain. The noise of the waters roaring and crashing is 
like thunder. Behind (the village) is a waterfall, which 
comes straight down as if poured out of w pot. It is a 
wonderful aight, 

Total distance 70 i. 


11. T'ou-tao shui to Liu-yang. Halt. 
Liu-yang to Ta-chien-lu. Stage. 


65 li from T’ou-tao shui to Je-ti t'ang. 25 4 to Liu-yang. 
The road lies in a deep valley with dense thickets of shady 
willows, 15 to Shen-k’eng. 15 /i to Tu-chien-lu. 

Total distance 60 1, 

Total distance from Ch'’eng-tu to Ta-chien-lu 920 (i. 


' About 370 fect lnm and 10 foot broad. Gill, vol. ii, p GO, gives it me 
100 yards span. The chains ure of {inch round iron links and t 10 imches 
long. Altitude above sea-level, 440 feet, Daber gives 414 fowt aa the altitude. 
fe: Trang fa Bae, 80 ii, 


ae re fsa ie i 
ALB ET feet (ra). 

4 \ Ba the Dar ch'n aml Che ch'a, which meet at 
| Tha Lo bo {Do ch'a), by the a a 


in 1740 by the tea merchants. Tin whole toed la nde of. wenden 
alone the «ides of which are established a tunber of taverns Distance 


the Lu- igo to ‘Ta-chien-Iy 100. Mei-To'ang &'w Mao, 86 6. . 
bs Gill takes 103 miles, bat he did nob fallow the mume road from Th'ing- 


ch’l Heien to about Fu-inng ari. Haber followed the road indicated in oar 
VOL, Sxi—[saw ances.) a 
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Ta-chien-lu ia generally believed to be the place where Wu 
Hon, of the Hon dynasty, when on his expedition to the south, 
sent General Kuo-ta to establish a forge (Zu) for making arrows 
(ta ehien).! Tt is distant from the provincial capital (of Seu 
eh’uan) 1000 si, and is also under the Ching ond Auer cons 
stelintions, It is the extreme western point of China, aud 
the extrome eastern one of Hai-yii (Western Regions), The 
climate is generally cold, with very little heat. The moune 
tains which surround it are very high, with sheer precipices 
and overhanging cliffs, between which flows the Lu ho. If 
is a very rugged country. 

Tn olden times it formed a part of the Nan chao. Later 
on it was part of the Kokonor country. In the fifth year af 
Yung-lo (1407) the native chief A-wang chien-t'san, who had 
assisted in putting down Ming Yi-ni, was recompensed (with 
the government of) Ming-cheng, Ch’ang ho hsi, Yii-t'ung, 
Ning-yuan. The soldiery and people being well pleased, the 
funelions of governor became hereditary (in this family) from 
that time on without intermission. q 

On the establishment of the present dynasty, its widespread 
fume gained the fidelity (of the district). In the thirty. 
ninth year of Kang-hsi (1700) Chong-tee and Chi-lich, com- 
meanders of camps in the Tibetan service, having committed — 
great violences and depredations, the Provincial Commander 

in Chief of Seu-ch'uan, T'ang Hai-heun, marched (against 
them) at the head of his troops, and having put to rout and- 


itinsrary. The Hei-Ti'ang chien-wen-iu, toc, eit, makes the total distance. 
8508; the Wa-Tyong ¢u Fao, IL. 17, 1000 Wi; the Fal-ctoo fu liek, D707 
the Mei- Tray hth, 665; ond Hoong Mon-wai, in bis diary written in 1575, 
O79 fond 13 stages. A 
The He-TVany fw Koo makes this lost stage 664i, Mgr. Biet gave me tho 
distance from To-chien-lu to Yu-chou by this route as 100 kil, or 218 to 
Ch'eng-ta. a 
The Chinese name is really but o transcription of the Tibetan one, Tur chi” 
do (55° R57 HS) “the confluence of the Tar ch'n and Ché ch's, the formir: 
coming from the Jeto ri, the Intter from the Jyura ri, Helow the town the 
river is called To ch'u, an abbreviation of Tur-ché do ch'u. The town 
wually epoken of as Do, thos the natives any Do mura grovgi ri, “Tam going 
down to Do”* Tn like manner the Chinese call it Zu, and say Chin Lw-fi, “80, 
enter Ta-chien-lu."* 
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killed Chang-tse and Chi-lieh, marched straight to Ta-chien- 
lao and re-established peace. The barbarians, generally well 
pleased, welcomed him and made their submission. The 
former native chief, Hsi-la-cha-ko-pa, dying without issue, his 
wife Kun-ka (Kung-ka in tho T’wag chih) succeeded him, and 
her successor, Ohien-tsan t’é-ch’ang, came and took up his 
residence at Ta-chien-lu, His son Chin-lo tann-t'é-chin sue- 
ceeded him, and was made native chief of Ming-cheng, governor 
of the thirteen hamlets ($4 FE) of Ta-chien-lu, and Tu-ssti 
of the recently subjugated tribes. Moreover, the country 
was divided into thousands and hundreds, and o census of 
the old and newly incorporated native population gave 28,884 
persons. ~ The above-mentioned people pay o yearly tux in 
horses, grain, or money, which is hunded in to the mative 
officer of Ming-cheng, and the sum levied is remitted to Tu- 
chion-lu.! 

The walls of Ta-chien-In are of stone; the Chinese and 
the natives live mixed together. All officials going to Tibet 
here take an escort of Tibetan soldiers, and pass the frontier 
at this place. 

From Ta-chien-lu is exported a great quantity of ton, 
brought from China on the backs of porters. Ta-chien-lu is 
the general distributing point of the tea trade? At present 
there is a sub-prefect residing here who has the direction 


1 The Regulations of the Colonial Office (Li-fan-yiies tee-fi), B. 61, p. 10, 
" stys that Th-chien-tu sends a sum of Tls, 6000, derived from the local taxes, 
every year to the Tali lumn for the expport of the church, These tases are 
moat likely those levied by the native prince. The Tibetan name of the 
principality of Ming-choug is Chag-In (2*]%*) ; the prince has the title of 


King or Jyalo (33° %). 

* On the tou trade of To-chisn-In, see Bader, airchaolagical Rearerches in 

Weaterw (hin te He ertimutes the export from Ta-ehien-[n to 
wie? oti pi whieh bay wl Se Or Tea ‘ie 


Hat" ang at ton mall ik 
weld in Tibet tn all Lie pnlirts pert SNE et pr 44 The.) 


"20.0 t ik: pineal "rhe ¥ boa tes nl J Tibet are of ice 
onlities, ate are: 1", iredae ", Cha-ba, 2°, Gadin chambe, 
4, Jyé-ba, ein, See alsa A” Tha Tat Towle with Tio Qy Abba 
Dideliast’ published by the Bengal Bengal Scercturiat in 146 
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of native affirs and also control over the quartermaster's 
department. There is also. collector of customs dues, which 
officer ia now under the direction of the Sub-prefect. 

Although the people of this locality are very devout, still 
they alwnys like to make profits in trade; they are nevor- 
theless trustworthy and just, their disposition is sincere and 
obliging, and they would rather die than change. With 
such natural good parts, the teachings of the Emperor have 
entered deep into their hearts, and they are all profoundly 
devoted to him, 


12. Ta-chien-lu to Chih-to. Stage. 


10 i from the southern gate of Ta-chion-lu the barrier of 
Kung chu is passed, All officials commence from this point 
to receive the customary allowances. 40 /i over an even but 
rising and tortuous road brings one to Chih-to.' 

At the foot of the mountain (of Chih-to) there is a post 
station ond an inn, The summit of the mountain seems so 
lofty when one gazes ot it, that the giddy height overcomes 
one. From this place on the size of the mountains and 
rivers, the desert, ice, and the snow-clad country often fill 
the traveller's heart with dismay. 

Total distance 50 fi. 


13. Chih-to to Ti-ju. Halt, 
Ti-ju to A-niang-pa. Stage. 
From Chih-to one crosses a mountain which, though broad, 
is not very high? Rhubarb* grows on it; the odour of the 
drag is so strong that it makes the passer-by gasp for breath. 


' Alt. 10,898 feet (@ii!). The Tibetan name is Chodo (3), 

E Alt 14,515 feet (Git), 

* Called in Tibetan o* 9x jawr. See Prjevalsky's Mongolia, vol. ti, p. 61, 
eegg. Ho there says that the Mangole call it Stare moto, “yellow wool,” and 
thy Tangwians Djwwter, This last expression, mas din tae, " fragrant 
root,’ is only used in Eastern Tibet and the Kakenor. 





TUG 0-LO. a7 


Tn autumn and winter the snow stretches over the mountain 
in broad, deep sheets, 

After 30 MW (from Chih-to) some ruined stone cabina are 
passed, and after 20 /i over o confused masa of boulders, 
Ti-ju! is reached, where there is a post station. 20 fi to. 
Na-wa-lu,? over a not very bad road. 

Down hill and 1) # south brings one to A-niang pa,* 4 
fertile spot with all the appearance of prosperity. 

Total distance 85 fi. 


14. A-niang pa to Wa-ch'ieh, Halt. 
Wa-ch'ieh to Tung O-lo, Stage, 


30 4 from A-niang-pa over a level rood brings one to 
Wu-ch'ieh.! Crossing the O-sung-to bridge and passing 
a little camp, the high road is again reached. 10 4 farther 
on Ta-na-shih is passed, where live some tens of nutive 
families and where there is fuel and fodder, 10 & to Tung 
O-lo, where there ia a post station. 

Total distance 55 (i. 


15. Tung O-lo to Kao-jih sail. Halt. 
Kao-jih asti to Wo-lung-shih. Stage. 
Going south from Tung O-lo, a great snowy mountain is 


passed.? There are (afterwards) two dense forests, thick and 
luxuriant, which look like jade, and through which it ts not 
easy to make one’s way. After 30 4 one arrives at Kao-jih 


esti, where there isa small lake. Thence south 30 # through 


4 Gill's Ti-au of Hein Tien chau. Alt, 13,035 foet. 
* Gill's Nah shi. ‘sil —— 
3 Alt. 12,413 foot. 21} miles from Chik-to (Gi). In Tibetan called A-nye 


(799). 


4 Gill's Tung che ka. P 

* Gilles Tung Golo. Alt, 12,027 es : ‘. 
schist aln or Ko-orh shi chan. Alt, (aummit of pas) 14,464 foot. 
Aud Do-ku la tas, Alt. 14,507 foot a 
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a great pine forest. 15 i down hill brings you to Wo-lung- 
shih,! where there is an inn aud a post station. 
Total distance 76 ér. 


16. Wo-lung-shih to Pa-chiao-lu. Halt, 
Pa-chiao-lu to Chung-tu. Stage. 

Going west from Wo-lung-shib, over 1 level road through 
an extremely desert country, 60 fi brings one to Pa-chino- 
lu! where there is a post station and ao inn, which ia, 
however, in ruins, 

Again going 65 7i, one comes to Ohung-tu (“the Central 
Ferry"), or Ho k’ou.? On the other side of the ferry com- 
mences the Lit’ang territory. It is over the Nya-lung river 
(Yu-tung chiang). Here is stationed a corporal (tui-se/), 
who has the management of the ferry boats. In summer 
and autumn boats ply acrosa, in winter and spring there ia a 
bridge of boats to facilitate travelling. The natives cross in 
raw hide boats, in which thoy go up and down stream like 
ducks paddling.* All officiuls passing here, and who rest for 
the night on the east bank, are provided for by the native 
officer of Ming-cheng. Those crossing the river who rest for 
the night on the west bank, are provided for by the native 
officers of Lit’ang. 

Total distance 120 fi. 


17. Chung-tu to Chien-tzii-wan. Halt. 
Chien-tzti-wan to Hsi O-lo. Stage. 


From Chung-tu, passing the river, the road ascends. 


1 GUVs Wa Rumehih, or Wo ru chung ku, Alt, 12,048 fect. Tho corrent 
prevanciation of the name is (-roag shé (HR HR), At the present day 
travellers uanally make one stays from Auya to Crong-hé 

4 Gill's Ker Rim-bu, or Pa-ko lo, Alt, 10,495 feet. 

® Alen called Nyn ch'u k’a Alt. 9222 feet (Giif), und Mii Nyu ch’o kn 
(BA 9° S°P), «Ford of the lower Nya ch'u."? The Chinese name Ya-lung 
fe ‘Tibetan Mya-fing (4°35), “Valley of the Nyn.” 

4 There is no bridge at present, every one crosses in skin boats callad Aw oiw, 
like coructes, about five feet long and four browd. = 


7 


HS! 0-10, a9 


Going 35 fi, Ma-kni-chung' ia reached, where there. ore 
stone-built houses, fuel and fodder. This stage is very long, 
dangerous, and dificult; moreover, there are numerous 
brigands? on the way. 

If travellers decide to stop for the night at Ma-kai-chung 
ns being half-way wlong this everywhere bad rond, and for 
the suke of taking care of their horses, it is possible, if the 
party is small, bot if it be numerous it is no easy matter. 404 
up a big snowy mountain to Chion-tali-wan, where there is 
post station. The summit of the mountain* is very dangerous, 
and has pestilential vapours. 

Down the mountain by a sigzag path and again up o 
mountain, 40 /i to Po-lang kung-sun,* where there 14 & post 
station and a guard house to provide protection ngainst the 
bands of robbers (Chakpa). 10 # down the mountain, and 
10 & further on, one arrives at Hat O-lo,° where there is o 
post station and a hundred families of aborigines. Hers 
all officinla receive fuel and fodder and change the wi, 
There is a Chinese inn, where one can pass the night, 

Total distance 145 i, 


18. Hsi O-lo to Tsan-ma-la tung. alt. 
Tsun-ma-la tung to Huo-chu-k'a. Stage. 


From Hei O-lo the road passea over & low hill and enters 
a valley. Thence crossing a great snowy mountain” und 


U Gill's Ma ge chung, Alt, 11,914 fort, Correct provunciation Ma-jan 
drong (31* 95" 5). 

2 We JR] Cia-pa in the trunscription af the Tibetan word clak-pe, in 
conwtant use for “thieves, brigands.”” In. the translations af the eating tramite 
for 1884, p. TO, itm erronenialy retderval by “\ Chis-pa aborigines.” 

‘Gill ealle ic Bo von in, Alt. of first summit, 14,016 foet ; accom! summit, 
1,100 foot, 

* Gill's Mu lung gang, or P'u lang kung. 

+ Gill's Litfang Ngoleb, or Shih Wolo, Alt, 12,461 fest, ‘Tobetama call tt 
Li-tang go-lok (@-a5,°25°44), The word go-luk, 1 have been tad, 
nicans “capital, chief twwu." 1b ja not used in Central Tilet. 

# Gill's Tang Gola, Alt, 14,104 duet. 
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down to Tsan-ma-ln-tung,' 40 ji Here there are dense 
forests ond deep ravines, also numerous robbers (Chakpe). 
There is o post station. 20 /i to Man-k'a, thence over a 
small mountain,? at the foot of which there is a nook called 
“the Pit of rolled stones” (Loan shih ehiao). Again up hill 
and on to a low plateau and down o valley to its foot, 30 if. 
Again crowing o big mountain,’ 20 /i to Muo-chu-k’a,* 
where there are people, fuel and fodder, a guard house und 
& post station. 
Total distance 110 /i. 


19. Huo-chu-k’a to Huo-shao-po, Hult, 
Huo-shao-po to Lit'ang. Stage. 

From Huo-chu-k'a, crossing a little bridge, one follows the 
river ® by a winding road, up a small mountain® to Huv-chu- 
po, 25 fi, Down hill and over a level country, 26 fi to 
Lit'ang. Here there is a guard house and o post station. 
The wia is changed, There is o bazaar. The natives and 
the Chinese live together. There are over 200 houses. 

Total distance 50 ji, 

Total distance from Ta-chien-lu to Lit’ang 650 4.7 


Lit’ong is more thon 600 fi west of To-chien-lu. Tho 
climate is cold, and there falls much rain and snow. Formerly 
it wos attached to the Kokonor country (for administrative 
purposes), It is o very mountainous country, with peak 


© Gill's Cha-ma-m dom. Correct prononciation Tra-ma-ra-dong (A "as" 
75). 

® Gill's Deh-re la, Alt. 14,584 foot. 

4 Gill’s Wang-gi la. Al. 16,558 feet. 

‘Or Ho chu k's, Alt. 18,950 feet (Gi), Hor ch'u k's 5" 8"F) 
in Tibetan. | 

§ Which Gill thinks most fall into the Chin-sha chinng after bring joined by 
the Lit'ang river, ep. eit. vol. ii p. 14. 

“ Gill's Shie-gi la. Alt. 14,425 feet, or 1170 fret above Woo clu k's. 

7 650 fi, according to the Mei-Traug fu, L004 miles according to Captain, 
Gill, Alt. 13,980 feet. si. Ti'ang i'w A'eo, UL. £9, makes the last stage 45 i. 
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rising above penk; among them winds and twists the rond ; 
hence it is an important part of Tibet. 

Lit'ang bas on earthen rampart, and it is the residence of 
a quartermaster. The popular religion is that of the lamas, 
and there is a presiding high lama of the yellow sect.” He 
isn A? an-po, and « special object of reverence in the country. 
(Formerly) he appointed « priest and « Inyman to manage 
the affairs of their respective clasaea. 

In the forty-seventh year of Kang-hsi (1708) the Tulé 
lama was re-incarnated at Ch’a-ma-cbung (in the Lit’ang 
country); he was removed thence, and went to reside at the 
"a-ehr-sail of Hsi-ning? Later on Tibet was conquered by 
the Sungan Tzu-wang A-la-pu-tun, and he sent Che-ling 
tun-to-pu there (i.e. to Lit'ang). 

In the fifty-seventh year of Kang-hsi (1719), Wen-F'n, 
Captain General of the Guards, left Ta-chien-lu with a corps 
of Manchu and Chinese troops, passed to Ya-lung chiang, 
und marched straight to Lit'ang.* He published « proela- 
mution setting forth the great righteousness of the Emperor's 
cause, and re-established tranquillity among the people of the 
district, He had erected and filled granaries ands treasury, 
and awaited the advance westward of the great army. 

The following year, the Tibetan generalissima Ka-ehr-pi 
camped at Ta-chien-lu. The commander of his vanguard 

" le a toneer af Cem ae ra th 
30 ims ag tis Liss de "The hie cae | | ald “Kami ea 
Te the Fetes Srepenbon mS 34 Ch'tijong “ang, util to the Teft the Pracjs 
ling, The Lit'ang ehih-iaea, p. 1b, aye there are 2845 leruas on the 
(2'e) of the convent, and orur 1000 non-registered anes. 

oh of Hg iy un a ti 
when wu chi, YS. ; It ia better known to us under its Tibetan name of 

TH a 

SMUUM gw of the populntian of Lit'anyr district made in. 1719 gunn 18 Yamal 

and ville, 20 beudeen, 6920 families, 2270 Ina, An a 


Another ¢enius, made in 1720, pave 0 lex 
6529 families, und 3840 lamas, See Hai-T¥ ang fu, p G7. In 1719 


ct 


taxes levied wt Lit'umg und forwarded to Tu-chien-Iu wer Tle. 453 and, 


wee) ST hurley, besides certain annua for the mative officials asi aaa, 


ened auumanted io Tis. 600.9,4 in money, 1704 pieule af grainy 470 huewsl 
of cattle, aid (iG catties of butter Hai- T'ang iu, b 10, Gill, 
ep. eff, yo HL. p. 180, ayy that Littang hes 1000 (nmilies and 2000 
baiag, tthe peopel fst he must havn boom misinformed, as it ie 
curtainly et than Bat'ang, whieh 0 


se 
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led his troops ahead into Tibet, passing by Lit'ang. Mean- 

while Ta-wa-lang Chang-pa was secretly sent to seize Lit'ang 
by surprise, An officer of the (Chinese) camp hearing of the 

plot, the commander of the troops arranged a plan, came to 

the (Tibetan) camp, and had Ta-wa-lang Chang-po and two 

of his officers put to death. Te also degraded the K’an-po 

lama, The native population, kept in awe by the presence, 
of the troops, remained quiet, and after deliberating, they 

chose a new K'an-po. The commander of the camp was 

Moreover appointed to manage affuira conjointly with 
him. 

In the seventh year of Yung-cheng (1729) seals were 
bestowed on the ecclesiastical und civil officiuls. The civil 
officer An-pen was made o Hosiion-fu-ssii, the ecclesiastical 
one Kang-ch’iich chiang-teo a Fu t'u-ssii. 

In the tenth year of Ch’ien-lung (1744) the native official 
in charge of the administration of Ming-cheng, the Shou-pei 
Wang-chieh, having distinguished himaelf previously in 
action against rebels, representations were made to the end 
that he be appointed to fill a vacancy of Cheng t'u-ssti. In 
consideration of his having taken part against the rebels’ 
in the time of Chin-chiu, the 'T’u-ssii Wang-ehr-chieh was 
given an appointment and was made a Fu t'u-ssi. All Fu 
'u-seii and Cheng t’u-ssii are like hereditary officers (in their 
prerogatives), without being, however, hereditary. They 
receive the faxes, and socage is due them. 

At present the Cheng t'n-ssii of Lit'ang is Ye-pa-cha-shih, 
the Hsiian-fu t'u-ssii is A-chiieh-teo-shih, the Fu t'u-ssti is 
Ao-ché-cheng, the Déba is Peng-tao. Under the control of 
Lit'ang and receiving orders from it are the four T’u-ssti of 
Ch’ung-hsi, Mao-ya, Mao-mao-ya and Chi-teng, the head- 
men of which places have always from of old inculeated into 
their people a proper sense of duty (to the Emperor). These 
(localities) are now called the Four Wa-sha,' — 


' The Hei-ya Moo ku tw dirtingwishes six We-shu districts; it gives Shan« 
Heng instomd of Ciii-teng and Kong-ping and Ssi-ta us additional divisiuna. 
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90. Lit'ang to T’on-t’ang. Stage. 

Going 8.W. from Lit’ang 30 i, « great wooden bridge is 
crossed,! und then one ascends the A-ln-po-sang shan,’ a 
lofty, precipitous mountain rising in a succession of ledges. 
The sun’s rays and the glittering snow blend their brillianey 
(on it). 20 (i bring one to T’ou tang or Kung-sa tang ® called 
in Tibetan O-wa-pen-sung, where there is neither fuel, fodder 
nor inhabitants, There is only a post atulion master, and 
here the Lit’ang w/e ond pack animals are changed. The 
traveller has to avail himself of the tents and. provisions 
which he may have brought along with him. 

Totul distance 50 fi. 


91. T’ou t'ang to Kon hoi-tati, Halt. 
Kan hai-txii to La-ma-ya. Stage. 
At T’ou t'ang blows « piercingly cold wind, which freezes 
and cracks the skin, and the more one advances, the more 
intense becomes the cold. Ascending by Hunng-t'a kang 


to Kan-hui-taii4 40 fi; passing this one comes to Lan-wo-pa 


und Hu-p’i kou. Then one descends by a zigeag path which 
mukes five bends, by great rocks, which look like a forest of 
crooked trees. The road is muddy, and trees cover it with 
their interwoven branches; a rivulet crosses it time and again, 


and it is the lurking place of many brigands (Chakpa). 40, 


fi bring one to La-chr t'ang,? where there is a post stution.® 
25 fi to the top of La-ma shan and to La-ma-ya,’ where there 
is fuel, fodder, and hubitations. 

Total distance 105 i, 

' Gill's Che 2om ka, which T take for Tibetan cM" sam-pa, “ rover briige.” 

2 Gill's Nga ra do ka. Alt. 16,759 feet. 

* Jamba tong (58 + ga" ie) must be the same place. 

© Ge "tho dry tno,” Gill's Dxomg-da. 

® Probably Gill's Ma-dung-la tea. 

4 ‘These stations are known in ‘Tibetan by the name af Jpa-eu’g 'ang; they 
ouly afford shelter to the traveller, who must ase his own provisions, ete. 

1 Gill calls it ale Ha nung, Alt. 12,826 fect, Hri- Trinny ‘eo den makes 
one stagé of 140 4 from Lit'ung to Lamaze. The Tibetan nume in Ha-nnng 


(®). 
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22. La-ma-ya to Ehr-lang-wan. Halt. 
Ehr-lung-wan to San-pa t’ang. Stage. 

From La-ma-ya, up the valley to the top of the mountain,! 
over four snowy ridges composed of loose, broken rocks, and 
no trees. When the range has been crossed, one comes on a 
thickly-wooded, well-watered,* grassy country. After going 
a total distance of 55 /i, one comes to Ehr-lang-wan,’ where 
there is a post station, but no hubitations. 

Leaving the foot of the mountain, one enters a valley 
which is followed down on nearly a level road 55 4 to the 
other side of the Chu-tung t’a (pagoda), when one comes to the 
Lit’ang zam-pa‘ (the boundary between Bat’ang and Lit’ang; 
Zam-pa is the Tibetan word for “‘ bridge”). Here there is a 
post station, but fuel and fodder are scarce, 

Total distance 110 /i, 


23. San-pa t’ang to Sung-lin k’ou. Talt. 
Sung-lin k’ou to Ta-so t'ang. Stage. 

Leaving Zam-pa, the road passes over a confused mass of 
rocks and boulders, while pine-trees hide the sun. Pa shan, 
on which there is a lake, is passed. On the other side of the 
mountain are some dead trees, some of which are still stand- 
ing, but no singing of birds can be heard. 50 /i to Sung-lin 
k’ou.* 50 i down the valley, over a level road by the Pa-lung- 
ta river to the Tu-so station, which is at the lower end of the 
valley, Here there is a post station (fang), stone-built 
houses,’ fuel and fodder. 

Total distance 100 4, 


4 Gill's Vi-la-kn, Alt. 14,246 feet, 

* Gill culls it the Deeh deang chu. See op. eit. vol. ii. p. 165, It is N6da 

AN AAA) in Tibetan, 

* Probably Gill's Cha chu-ka, which is Tibetan ts’s-0h'u-A'a, * hot epring."* 

* The text does not tell us if there ie really a bridgy here, If there is, it 
is probably over the Neu cha of Gill, called further on the Pa lung (rang) ta. 

* Probably Gill's Mang-ga Ia. Alt. 15,412 foot. \ 

* I take it to be Gill's La ka ndo. Tibetans «peak of a place neur this culled 


Rat'en (5°89). 


* It might perphupe be best to trausinte the Chinese Jou, which t here 








BATANG. af 


24. Tu-so to Peng-cha-mu. Halt. 
Peng-cha-mu to Sino pa-ch’ung. Stage. 

Leaving Ta-so, one enters a valley, and then ascends a 
great snowy mountain, 30 di to the summit.’ This is the 
highest and most dangerous of all (the mountains one has to 
pass). Frozen snow spreads over it. Across the mountain 
and down it; then comes a forest. Following a circuitous 
road 60 4, one comes to Peng-ma-chu,? where there is a post 
station, but no habitations, The road is very dengerona. 
40 fi down hill to Siao pa-ch'ung,’ where there are stone 
eabins, fuel and fodder. The headman supplies coolies.* 

Total distance 130 /i. ’ - 

25. Sino pa-ch’ung to Bat’ang. Stage. 

Following the valley from Siao-pa-ch'ung, then nscending 
a low hill covered with a variety of trees, up and down bill 
for 50 “i, one reaches the mouth of a valley and arrives 
at Bat’ang,® which is a well-watered country of a thousand 
li (in extent), covered with springs, with a lovely climate 
and pleasant breezes, It fills the heart and a8. , 
gladness. 

‘Total distance 50 /. 

Total distance from Lit’ang to Bat’ang 545 i." 
rendered by ‘stone built house,” by “native dwellings,” all of which ar 
made of stone, and are several storeys high. See infrd, Toso is in Tian 
Dabo (39° HY): 

+ Alt. 16,568 feet, Gill also culls it J’rah-la-ka, See alo T. 7. Cooper, 
op. eit. p. 238 ef apy. 

2 Gill givos we an alternative Pun jong mu. Alt, 12,158 feet. The carreet 
Tibetan name is I’ ong-tra-mo, written (- 8-4). 

* Called alo Ba-fuing shih. Alt. 10,091 foot (itt). hes 

* GE mny also be translated by win, 7 

* Called in Tibetan Ta (293). tg ie er 

* $20 1i noconting to Tisi-Tr'ang fo. V5} miles acoarding to Gill. The J-t'wug. 


ehh sexys that Bat’ is 2800 6 0 Solar bap my Pree neh wirer gh 
from Ta-ehien-lu to Lh'aea 3450 ti, wegen Dainese 


gc rdlbea apg ep r 
2 ils etonm Seg ad ESERRESS | 
W. of Ta-chien-lu. 
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Bat’ang is over 500 4S, of Liv’ang. The land is fertile 
and picturesque, the climate warm and pleasant,' the seasons 
as in China. The town has no fortifications. A quarter- 
master (Liang-t'ai) is stationed here. The Chia-ka is the 
highest of its mountains; the streams which water it flow 
into the River of Golden Sands (Chin-sha chiang), Formerly 
it was under the rule of La-tsang Khan of Tibet. 

There is a large lamasery, the head of which is a K’an-po 
of the yellow sect, who receives his appointment from the 
Talé lama, A Déba used to be in charge of the local affairs; 
he was appointed by La-teang Khan, and was changed every 
few years. This system was followed for some length of 
time, 


In the fifty-seventh year of Kang-hsi (1718), Wen P'u, 
general in command of the guards, led his troops from 
Lit’ang to Bat'ang. Arriving at Taso (Ta-shuo in the 7” uag- 
chih), the Déba (of Bat’ang), together with the priosts and 
people, came to his camp to offer him their homages. He 
ordered a census to be taken of them.2, When he marched 
westward, the native coolies willingly exerted themselves in 
hastening on the transport of supplies. 

Tn the fourth year of Yung-cheng (1726) the Commanders- 
in-Chief of the forces of Ssu-ch’uan and Yiin-nan, who both 
had had commands in Tibet, met for the delimitation of the 
"aan, Yiin-nan (and Tibetan) frontiers. The following 


' According to observations made by the French missionaries in 1875-6-7, the 
stay toys besey ay intoeg is 32°15 (Cont.), the average minimum 
Boe Deszodine, Le Thibet, second edition, p. 469. 

* A census made in 1719, probably the one referred to, for the Bat’ang 
territory, 33 hamlets, 29 headmen, 6900 families, and 2100 lamas, A 


: 


2 
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year they sent officers to point out the Talé lama’s territory, 
and the Tibetan frontier was indicated by boundary-stones, 
which were erected at Nan-tun and Tung-ching shan (also 
called Mang ling), At Hsi sung-kung shan and Ta-la the 
summits of the mountains were chosen as marking the 
frontior, all to the east of the mountains belonging to 
Bat'ang, all to the west to the Talé lama. The number of 
inhabitants was inquired into, and the dues and taxes 
regulated, 

Tp the seventh year (1729) the native official Tra-shi pen- 
tso (the Z°ung chih calls him Cha-shih peng-chu) was mude 
a Heiian-fu-ssii, and the headman A-wang-lin ch’ing was 
made a Fu t’u-ssti, with (functions) like those of hereditary 
offices, but not hereditary. 

The present Cheng t’u-ssii Peng-tso ch’un pei-lo and the 
Fu t'u-ssi Cheng-tsai ch’un-ping have been chosen from 
among the headboroughs to fill these offices. 

Passing Bat’ang some 900 odd 4, one comes to a country 
called Cha-ya, which used to be under the rule of the Tibetan 
Ch’an-chiao Hutuketu and his viear. Since the fifty-fifth 
year of Kang-hsi (1719), when Tibet was subjugated, the 
country has passed under the rule of the Talé lama, and 
quartermasters have been appointed in the different localities. 
In the tenth year of Ch’ien-lung (1745) it was joined on to 
Lh'ari.! 

Although all the localities from Ta-chien-la to west of the 
Mang ling, far away from Ch'eng-tu, may be found on the 
official register of the reigning dynasty, and though for years 
people haye gone and come over this road in great numbers, 
still there is no exact record of the distances to the different 
native villages, of the mountain paths and byways, Not- 
withstanding this, if one asks (the natives), they will all give 
uniform answers, which are so clear and precise that they 
answer as well as if one hud visited the spot oneself. 


* Conf. Peking Gazette, May 4th, 1886. The head Iams of Drays was made 
a Nemen Han te 1710, 0 Hodalete Nom Han in 1700, aud received 
in 1856-166, ete. eS ee 


| J 
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26. Bat’ang to Niu-ku. Halt. 
Niu-ku to Chu-pa-lung. Stage. 


Going 8.W. from Bat’ang one crosses a small mountain, 

From Bat'ang all the way to Lh’asa there is a horse- 
intoxicating grass (M$ f %i). If horses eat it, they become 
intoxicated, and lose all power of locomotion,’ 

Passing Ch’a-shu-ting, one again ascends a big mountain, 
the road hanging over a river and extremely dangerous, 
40 fi, and one arrives at Niu-ku, where is the river (Chin- 
sha Chiang), by which one may go directly to tho stage. 

Along the base of the mountain, where the view is especially 
beautiful when the sun is shining, by a very circuitous road, 
50 “i, brings one to Chu-pa-lung.*’ The climate is warm. 
- It has stone houses, fuel, fodder, a guard house, and a post 
station. 

Total distance 90 /i. 





27. Chu-pa-lung to Kung-ln. Halt. 
Kung-la to Mang-li. Stage. 

At Chu-pa-lung one crosses the Chiang, also known as the 
Chin-sha chiang (“ the River of Golden Sands ”’), the Ma-hu 
chiang of Ssu-ch'uan. 40 /i bring one to Kung-la, where 
there is fuel and fodder, The headman supplies coolies. 
Following between the mountain ridges 50 /i, Kang-taii- 
ting*® is passed, where there is a post station. 








* It is called in Tibetan duk toa (59]°B) This recalls to my mind o species 
of herb common throughout the 8. W, prairie lands of the United States genorally 
talled doce weed. I believe that it is a species of wild earrot,—horses which have 
eaten it become absolutely useless and froquently die from ite efferta. Jfsi- 
Tang chien wen tu, TI. 25, ways this woed grows at Chin-k’ung (stage 51 of 
this route), and that horses which have esten it fall down av if dead. It is 
found around the Kokonor and all over Eastern Tibet, but no ona could point 
it out to me. 

* Cooper's Soopalang. See ep. cit. p. 276. Desgodins’ Tehrou-pa-long. See — 
Le Thibet, second edition, p. 299, Correct pronunciation Drubanang/J"4.45), 

* Cooper’s Kung-te-din, op, if. p. 277. Kon-djin-k'a (RR RRS +R) 
is the correct pronunciation. : 





AN-TUN PAIR. 













Then comes a big mountain infested with brigands; cross- 
ing it, one arrives, after 40 i, at Mang-li or Mang-ling, 
where there are inhabitants, fuel, and fodder, also a Je-wo, 
who supplies coolies (Je-«o and Déba are Tibetan headmen'), 
Here the w/a is changed, 

Total distance 130 4, 


28. Mang-li to Nan-tun. Halt. 
Nan-tun to Ku-shu. Stage. 
Leaving Mang-li, the Lung-hsia shan is crossed; in spring 
and autumn there is a great accumulation of snow on it, 30 
li to Pang-mu,? where there are stone houses, fuel, fodder, 
and a post stution. Half-way along the road is mount Ning- 
ching, on which is a Tibetan boundary-stone. Going 8. by — 
a big mountain 50 4, you reach Nan-tun, where there is 
Chinese temple. Every year during the seventh month all 
the people of Bat'ang and Oh’amdo come here to hold a 
fair like the temple fairs in China.’ 40 4 over the mountain 
brings one to Ku-shu, where there are habitations, fuel, 
fodder, and a post station. ; 
Total distance 120 4. 


29. Ku-shu to P’u-la. Halt. 
P’u-la to Chiang-k'a, Stage. 
Leaving Ku-shu, the Mang-shan is crossed. The road over 
the mountain is everywhere overhung with clouds and mist 
mixed with pestilential emanations; it is moreover rugged 
and steep. 40 & brings one to P’u-lu,* where there are 


) Je-wo represents the Tibetan g “9, an expression only used in Eastern Tibet, 
where Jyé-vung and Jyé-pdn are aleo frequently heard. 
* Cooper's Pa-moo-tun, The Yuo-nan sid Asn reed hove lntes the higher 
and strikes south. 
* Deegodina, ap. eit. p. 300, calls this place Lanten, Laden or Lamdun, He 
saya that it is @ large village and the flest ane belonging to Cental Tibet (or 
Lb'wan) a2 one comes from the east. He adds that the fair is no longer held. 


sin capa g avsial ued. FAA, pronounced LA’ esduse, 
* Writer 3° oq] 
You. sxttt.—[wew sxutes.] : 


e a 





supply the coolies (or the w/a). There are s good many 

black tents and Fan-tzii here. Ascending by an eusy 

gradient, 60 /i brings one to Chiang-k’a,' where there are 
stone cabins, fuel, fodder, and a post station. 

Total distance 100 Ji, 

. 
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inhabitants, flat-roofed houses, fuel, and fodder. The lamas 


$0. Chinng-k’a to Shan ken. Halt. ; 
Shan ken to Li-shu. Stage. 


40 # from Chiang-k’a the Lu ho is crossed. 10 /i farther 
on one comes to Shan ken (or “to the foot of a mountain”), 
Up a great snowy mountain, which all the yeor is covered 
with snow, and on which even in summer there blows a cold 
wind, which pierces one to the bone, Again over a small 
mountain and to Li-shu? (from Li-sha to Wang-k’a is called 
0-pa-chan). Here there are habitations, fuel, fodder, a guard 
house, and a post station. The u/a is changed. 

Total distance 110 41, 















81. Li-shu to A-la t’ang. Halt. 

A-la t’ang to Shih-pan-kou. Stage. 

Leaving Li-shu, one crosses a succession of hills covered 
with trees. 50 /i to A-la t'ang (belonging to A-pu-la), where 
there are inhabitants, fuel, and fodder, and where the w/a is 
changed. The natives are very wild and lawless. 

Passing two little snowy mountains, the road up and down — 
which is very tortuous, 60 4 brings one to Shih-pan-kou,* 


! Chinng-k’a is perhaps better known oe Gartok; it ix also called, according 
tw Desgodins (p, 300), Merlam. He ssys that it is the residence of a governor- 
general, who has 16 Débe under his orders, The worl Gartok is written 


"a5 
* Risho (2-5) in Tibetan, 
* According to Hai-Ts'eng ¢'w a0, TIL, 1, 120 fi. 
© Fy RK TF means * Stone slab ditch.” Tha ‘Tibetan name of this station 


is Nye (3° 9). 
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where there are inhabitants, fuel and fodder, a guard house, 
and a post station. There is a headman who supplies coolies, 
Total distance 110 4. 


$2. Shih-pan-kou to A-teu t’ang. Stage. a 


Going 8.W. from Shih-pan-kou, two great snowy moun- = 
tains are crossed, where the intensity of the cold is so great : 
that it pierces the eye so that one cannot see. There is no 
resting place going up or coming down them. The traveller : 
has to have his provisions sent ahead. After 80 /i one comes 
to A-teu t’ang (belonging. to Draya). The character of the 
natives (Man) is difficult and intractable; they are considered 
very tricky, and their customs and usages are in keeping. 
There is a guard house, a post station, and a headman who = 
supplies coolies,' 


Total distance 80 4, 







33. A-tsu t’ang to Ko-ehr t’ang. Halt, 
Ko-ehr t'ang to Lo-kia teung. Stage. 

On leaving A-tsu t’ang, two hills and the A-tsu river, a 
rushing torrent, are passed, 50 4 to Ko-ehr t’ang.? 

Going through a level, well-watered country for 20 4, then 
ascending 30 “i by a very bad road, one comes to Lo-kia 
tsung,’ where there is a post station. The headman supplies 
the wéa. 

Total distance 100 “i. 


34. Lo-kia tsung to O-lun-to. Halt. 
O-lun-te to Chaya. Stage. 

From Lo-kia tsung the road Jeads up a stream, following 
the hill-side by an ill-defined path, but of easy gradient, to 
the top of the mountain; there are many bridges leaning over 

+ There used to be stationed here a Chinuw post of one sergeant and dity 
soldiees, Hai- Ty’ang chien wen tu, IT. 24. Correct pronunciation Adjo (or “E's), 

* Or Ka-chr, Hsi- Ti ang t'w bao, TIL. 3. 

* The name given this place by Tibotans is, I believe, Rad jong ( + KS), 


24612 


°' @e= 
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a. yh 


where there are inhabitants, fael, and fodder. 
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the edge (of precipices); 40 “i, and having passed over a 
wooden bridge, one comes to O-lun-to, where there is fuel, 
fodder, and inhabitants. 
Again going 40 /i 8.W., one comes to Chaya, where there 
ism convent called in the Hui-tien ¢’'u chu “ Chaya miao,”? 
Thore are stone houses, fuel, fodder, a guard house, and a 
post station. Tere the w/a is changed. The natives are 
proud, domineering, and difficult to manage. 
Total distance 80 (i, 


35. Chaya to Yii-sa. Halt. 
Yii-sa to Ang-ti. Stage. 
From Chaya the road follows the river; it is but a stony 
path, with many bends and obstructions. 25 fi to Yii-sa, 


Again going W., a great snowy mountain is crossed, the 
toad over which is very dangerous. The masses of snow 
look like silver, and the mountain exbalations make the 
Chinese sick.? . Up and.down 60 ff to Ang-ti, where there is 
a guard house and a post station. The lamas supply the 
ula. 

Total distance 95 //. 


36. Ang-ti to Ka-ka. Halt. 
Ka-ka to Wang-k’a. Stage. 
Following the river course from Ang-ti, 30 # to Kaka? 
one ascends a great snowy mountain over a confused mass of 


! The superior af the Draya Iamasery is known ne the Lé-pé-shé-rab. 
native name of thin locality ie Chyam-dan (GHW * X54), 

© This sichoems eipesionest tei bigh:esdalites Sejosod Sa ‘ibchan aa 
(%* 53}) ‘pes poison.” 1 am told by natives that it is more 
summer, and many of them attribute it to the smell of the meficinal plants 


relief by taking doses of chlorate of potash. pianngtirs case 
* Ga, in Tibetan (95)5), * 


aa 
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rocks by a very dangerous trail covered with sheet upon 
sheet of snow. In autumn torrents of wuter rash furiously 
down it. The road is winding, Going up and coming 
down, the cold wrinkles wp one's flosh and cracks the skin of 
the hands, 60 4 bring one to Wang-k'a,' where there are 
habitations, fuel, and fodder, The headman attends to the 
change of u/a. There is a post station. 
Total distance 90 i. 


37. Wang-k’'s to San-tao ch’ino, THlalt, 
San-tao ch’iao to Pa-kung* Stage, 

Leaving Wang-k'a, one posses Je-shui t'ang (or “Hot 
Water Station’), 20 4 to San-tao ch’ino over a level road, 
25 Wi by a cirenitous road, up hill, The road makes a bond 
back around the summit. 6 4 to Pa-kung t'ang, where 
there is a post station, fuel, and fodder, The headman 
supplies the nevessaries (or coolies), 

Total distance 50 i. 


38. Pa-kung to Ku-nung shan, Halt. 
Ku-nung shan to Pauo-tun, Stage. 


Leaving Pa-kung, one ascends a big mountain, sometimes 
descending, sometimes mounting, The whole day one travels 
through desert mountains, 60 /i to the foot of the Ku-nung 
shan, which is also called Ku-lung shan on account of many 
of the rocks on the mountuina having holes (fv-deng) in 
them. ‘The big ones look like halls and corridors, the small 
ones like bells, dishes, or gongs, when one looks at them 
against the sun, Up hill, by a twisting and turning path, 
then down hill. 40 & to Pao-tun, where the benionan BW oint J 
vides the wa. i” 

Total distance 100 Ji, 


* Wang-’a (5 +f). =" 
* Correct pronunciation Bagong (2.9%, +95). 
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39. Pao-tun to Meng-pu. Halt. 
Meng-pu to Ch’a-mu-to. Stage. 


Leaving Pao-tun, one follows a river; after 10 4 one has 
to pass a big mountain and two small ones, all with bridges 
hanging over the sides," and looking like sheds of clouds 
($= #8). The path is dangerously steep and difficult. 60 /iup 
and down to Meng-pu (or Meng-p'n),? where there are stone 
cabins, fuel, and fodder, It is in a mountain hollow, the 
mountain side close to the river. 

Again along the river side, up hill, 20 # to a great moun- 
tain, where there is a locality called Hsiao-én-ta, All the — 
bridges slong the ravines are of wood and stone, The road 
is dangerously narrow, so that one cannot ride. 60 /i to the 
Ssu-ch’uan ch’'iao (bridge), and one arrives at Ch’a-mu-to? 
(or Chang-tu), which has an earthen wall and 200 houses. 
The wia is bere changed. 

Total distance 150 /i. 

From Bat’ang to Ch'a-mu-to 1405 Hi, 

Ch’a-mu-to (the old name of which is K'ang ff) is sepa- 
rated from Bat'ang by over 1000 /4i—Draya being half way, 
and it is N.W. (of the latter town). The climate does not 
differ from that of Lit'’aung. Three mountains surround it, 
and two rivers meet here. It is the gate to Central Tibet 
from Ssu-ch’uan and Yiin-nan. Over the northern river is 
the Ssu-ch’uan bridge, over the southern one the Yiin-nan 












Asp yiceassaare ha the side of which it is not 
possible to op tetas f wood are 
td foray ks rests on them 


the Himale Gos the tesblianions 
Rank af Commas a 
2 Correct pronunciation meer Ea 
* In 1861 M: 


dine, tig pm Ka ate ree they 
nt gralhrorgr eda: “Bee de fa 


The Hei-chan t'u tic gives the Tease hea Geer Cami 
author's distance is 975. My Tibetan itinerary calle Ch'ssade Pwd 


(BS 5R 588°). 
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bridge,‘ where the Yiin-nanese formerly established a guard; 
ot present they have established o station (3 #4) in ‘ 
conjunction with the Ssu-ch’uanese. A quartermaster is i 
appointed (to Ch’a-mu-te). The town has an earthen - 
wall. : 

This country used originally to belong to the Ch'an-chiao 
Hutuketu. In the fifty-eighth year of K’ang-hsi (1717), 
when the army entered Tibet to subjugate it, it made its sub- 
mission. The head Hutuketu received letters of investiture, 
and was installed in the great lamasery of Ch’a-mu-to* The 
assistant Hutuketu was installed in the lamasery west of 
Pien-pa. Chya-dso-pa (i.e. Treasurers) (called in the Z"wag 
chih Ch'ang-chu-pa) were also appointed. Five families 
divided among them the management of the great and 
little Iamaseries. At present the head Hutuketu (is styled) 
Pa-ke-pa-la,? the Assistant Hutuketu Hxi-wa-na. The head 
Chya-dzo-pa is Tun-chung tsé-wang, the assistant Chya- 
dzo-pa To-ching ang-chieh.' 

The people believe in Buddha, and half of the ebildren 
become lamas? They like to eat raw food, and care not 
about its flavour. The customs differ but slightly from those 
of Bat'ang and Lit’ang. | 

When one enters Tibet from the steppes (of N.E. Tibet), 
one comes to the town of Lei-wu-chi (La-wo-shé). It has an 


' The northern river is the Za ch'a, the southern, or rather western, the 
Gon chu. The vi T'ang tn Vee (TIL. 5) states, however, that the first ty 
nsweaghar ay eh’, hag tae tg T'u ch’d, from which the name Chang-tu, the ohh 
tame of the to , 

* The t Iamasery of Ch’amdo is called the Chambs ling, Hei-Tv'eny eliien 
wen (t, 14. rT 

* In Scns tad hula t & pron. P’a-pa-iA'a, the second Hutnketu is the : 


3B, pron, Deiweih's, i 
probabty Ri HSS 5, pros. Tin-chong tr-eang, the cell 
E+ Reony- a, prom. Dorje ang-ed's. het / 

1 the K ho wes chief of the mission from 
Cindi Fong 1H, Tt tem wae a of 
the Ch'amdo district, and four Hutuketus, the two men 
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earthen wall over 200 chang in circumference, inside of 
which is a large temple with very high porches and broad 
euves, a most imposing and striking building. A Hutuketu 
resides here; he belongs to the red hats (7.e. Nyimapa sect), 
but ased formerly to profess the yellow doctrine. The greater 
part of the Tibetan tribesmen (who live here) dwell in black 
tents. In the fifty-eighth year of K’ang-hsi (1717) this 
place, together with Lo lung taung (Lh’o-rong dzong), which 
is S.W. of it, submitted and gave in their allegiance. 

West of Lh’o-rong dzong is Shobando,? which belongs to 
the Central Tibetan country (/.¢. Lh’asa). It has two Déba, 
who direct the affairs of the yellow sect. When the Sungans 
had made the conquest of Central Tibet, T’o-t’o tsai-sang was 
sent to rule over this region. He treated both priests and 

in a most barbarous way. In the fifty-eighth year of 
K’ang hsi (1719) the general-in-chief of the western forces, 
Ka-ehr-pi, entered Tibet with his troops, and everywhere the 
Déba and people came and made their submission, so T’o-t’o 
tsni-sang fled to Central Tibet. Then the general-in-chief 
sent officers in disguise, who, assisted by the Déba of Sho- 
bando as guide, got to So-ma-lang, where they captured him. 
So the troops were at rest, and all the people willingly used 
all diligence in the carriage of supplies. 

The three districts referred to above were all conferred on 
the Talé lama by the Emperor.’ 

Ta-lung tsung (Ta-rong dzong), which is & of Shobando 
and a dependency of Central Tibet, and Lo-lung tsung (LA'e- 
rong dzong), both of which districts had made their submission 
together, being very extensive countries, the nutive govern- 
ment service (7§ 7%, i.¢. the wa) was difficult to manage, so 


' The dwellers in black tents are semi-nomndie herdamen, and are called 
throughout Tibet Drug-pa (235° 7p). The tents are made of yuk hair, 
which is blackish-brown; the Chinese name Hei Fan, * Black Pun’; the 
Moogol Kara Tawputw, with the sume meaning, probably have their ergin 
in 

* It used to have a Chinese garrison of one sergeant, one corporal, anid 50 men. 

2 Tu 1726. See Avi-Th'ang t'u A ao, U1, 16. aaah ayo 
Lh’ asa. 
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three deputy Jé-wo were appointed to divide the administra-— 
tion between them. They live in official several-storiod 
residences. The country is poverty-stricken, wild, and 
barren, and we know nothing more of ita customs. 


40. Ch'a-mu-to to O-lo ch’ino, Talt. 
O-lo ch'iao to Lang-tong kou, Stage, 

Leaving the southern river of Ch’a-mu-to, one follows a 
very precipitous road, along which there ore many bridges, 
and where the traveller must be on his guard, Tho streams 
are numerous, aod the mountains follow one another, the road 
passing on the territories of different Tibetan tribes, 40 4 
brings one to O-lo ch'ino,’ where there are habitations. 35 M7 
over n comparatively level road brings one to Lang-tang kou,? 
where there are dwelling-houses, fuel, and fodder. One con 
‘rest: hore. Y 

Total distanoo 75 fi, 


41. Lang-tang kou to La-kung. Halt, 
La-kung to En-ta-chai. Stage. 

20 fi from Lang-tang kou one passes Kuo-ch’ino Yang. 
A valley is ascended over bridges along the precipioes. 
The travelling is as dangerous as before, the frozen snow 
making it very slippery, and there being also pestilential 
vapours, 80 f to La-kung,’ where there is a post station, 
stone onbins, fuel, and fodder. There is a hendman who 
supplies coolies. 20 / further on one passes the Sung-lo* 
ch'iao (bridge) (belonging to Ch’amdo). 40 fi up hill, and 
one comes to En-ta-chai, where servants and porters baal 
supplied by the Chya-dzo-pa of Lei-wu-chi, 

Total distance 160 ii. 


* Jye ling appears to be the Tibetan nome. nna ig 
‘Tama (4° HQ) is She Tolan not Lungdha on Pundit A— K—"s “s 


bce Froa. Roy. Goog. Soe. vol. vii. Folrumry, 1885, 
Bh izalcertind nse nibelgeee Wahab ie Pach ine 


Papin tpibecbee arbre ky Bee Desgudins, ap. rit. 
“ Nulda of the mapa, A hevigaminrab nT EP silver 


arrow "), 
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42. En-ta-chai to Nin-fen kou. Hult. 
Niu-fen k’'ou to Wa-ho chai. Stage. 


20 Ai from En-ta-chai one passes En-ta t'ang, where there 
jan post station, 20 /i to La-kung shan,' and 20 /i to Niu-fen 
kou. 20 ff further one crosses the Wa-ho shan, by a very 
circuitous road. It is an oxceedingly high mountain, on the 
summit of which is a Inke. The fog and mist are so dense 
that sign-posts have been erected all around on top of earthen 
mounds, so, if there is deep snow all over the mountain, they 
will help one to keep on the road. While passing this moun- 
fain one must be careful not to make any noise; if one dows 
tot mind this, ice and huil will suddenly comedown. Neither 
birds nor beasts dwell here, for it is cold the whole year, and 
for a hundred fi around it there are no habitations. 20 4 
further on one posses Ko-po liang* Down hill 30 fi to 
Wa-ho t’ang, where there is a post station. Again 20 7 
and one comes to Wa-ho chai, which belongs to Lei-wu-chi. 
Here there is a headman who supplies the w/a, 

Total distance 150 i, 


43. Wa-ho choi to Ma-li. Halt. 
Ma-li to Chia-yii ch’ino. Stage. 


Going 8.W. from Wa-ho ch’iao 40 Ii one comes to Ma-li 


(Mari), where there are houses, fuel and fodder. 10 fi further 
one comes to a very high mountain. Following a river down 


hill with many bridges hanging over its course, 30 J brings 


' Gam la in Tibetan. The Afri-Ti'eag fa £'ao gives a number of poetical 
effusions (s4i4) by Yang Kuei (45 $32) descriptive af the scenery and people 


along thie road, One called the Ode of the Skin Boat is really very good. The. 


idea that noise catecs avalanches in pommen throughout Tibet and most mott- 
tninons coontries, See Samuel Torner’s decownt of on Behomy io the Chart 


afthe Tahoo Tana, p. 44. On the upper Dré ch's a Rambo chief woold not 


_ Tot me fire my gun too often, as he said it would cause rain of sow to fall. 


* Kopola in Tibetan. Wa ho is qh +S in Tibetan. Chat (QE) im this and 
ae ee wate places uloag this route moans “a mall military station, 


a comp.”” 
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one to the Chia-yii bridge, which the Tibetans call cam-pa, 

ie. “bridge.” Here thero are houses, fuel and fodder. A ae 

stream flows by between two encircling mountains. The 

climate is warm, the country rich and beautiful. There is a -~ 
post station. 

Total distance 80 i. 
































44. Chin-yii ch’ino to the foot of Pi-pen shan. alt. 
Foot of Pi-pen shan to Lo-lung teung. Stage. 


Going S.W. from Chia-yii ch’iso one comes to the T’é- 
kung In® mountain, which is high and precipitous, 25 4 up 
and down it, the road twisting and turning like a snake, 
through pine forests, The rond is both dangerous and 
narrow and with frequent quicksands, 4 further on one 
crosses a bridge and arrives at the foot of the Pi-pen shan. 
50 fi to Lo-lung tsung,? where there are houses, fuel and — 
fodder. The ula is here changed. ‘There isa poststation, = 

Total distance 80 /i. | 


45. Lo-lung tsung to Ch’ti-ch'th. Halt. 
Ch’ii-ch’ih to Shuo-pan-to, Stage. . a 
Going W. from Lh’o-rong dzong one crosses a low hill, . i: 
up which the road is very bad. 20 4 brings one to Tieh- 
wa Vang,’ where a great mountain rises aloft. Here there 
is a post station. Following a valley over a tolerably level = 
road, 20 li to Ch'ii-ch'ih (or TeU-t’o),* where there is big 
lamasery, in which one can rest or pass the night. Recently 


+ Shao Zamba (9*SA°%), Shang ye Jam of our maps. A toll of one 
tranke person, not travelling on official bosiness, is levied here. The Preach 
sileabouncton salt: UaboyS maths Wa-ho and Ma-ri are both ou Lelwn-thi 
(Lawosh6) territory. Hei~Te'ang tu A'ao, TIL, 8. ~~ 
* Tibetan Chu-teu la (?}, : Gs Hae 

* Li’o drong (G-E)- There is » Inmasery bere. a K— give is 
altitede as 13,140 feet, Lei-wu-ch'l is NE. of it, Be ang WB BEM 

¢ Tibetan Taé-ba Vang. a 

ny icp Ay Djit'ogon (A8,+99]-H)- © samt 
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m road has been opened, which goes 8.E. In the spring 
and summer, during the inundations, one makes this detour, 
50 fi to Shuo-pan-to, where there is a large population! 
It is a fertile spot with stone houses, fuel and fodder, and 
a guard house, Here the we is changed, 

Total distance 160 (i. 


46. Shuo-pan-to to Chung-i-kou, Hult, 
Chung-i-kou to Pa-li-lang. Stage. 


One follows up the river bank by a level road 50 # to 
Pa-la shan,? a not very high mountain, and one comes to 
Chung-i-kou by « level road. 50 & to Pa-li-long,’ where 
there are stone houses, fucl and fodder, and a post station, 
The headman supplies the wi. The habitations being very 
much scattered, tho traveller only notices lonely mountain. 

Ee 


Total distance 100 ff. 


47. Pa-li-lang to So-ma-lang, Halt, 
So-ma-lang to La-tzil. Stage. 


Leaving Pa-li-lang one enters o valley, 30 # up to tha 
top of the Sai-wa-ho shan (called in the J"way chih Shuo- 
ma-la shen), on whose flanks the winds blow wildly. Ita 
a confused muassjf of mountains, 25 fi to So-ma-lang.' 
45 4 further is Na-tzii (or La-tzii),® the road following the 
sinuous course of a stream; there are many quicksand on 
which the foot cannot reat. This pluce has a post station, 
and the headman supplies the wie. The price of fuel and 


* A— K—s altitude for it in 12,470 foot. Correct pronuncintion Shubande 
(g9° 3-44). 

+ Ha-ri la is the Tibetan nama, 

* A— K's Bori Ginchug; it is generally ealled Bari nang (3-43-50), 

* Su-ma-ling (ging). 

* Correct pronunciation Lh'a ché (ZAR), 








TAN-TA, 





fodder is high, the mountains being barren and transporta- 
tion difficult. | 
Total distance 100 A, 















48. La-tzii to Pien-pa. Halt, 
Pien-pa to Tan-ta. Stage. z 


Going W. from La-tzii one follows the mountain side to 
the top. Crossing Pi-ta la shan by a good level road, 10 
brings one to the foot. The road down is very narrow, 
on account of a stream which runs straight down it; the 
water is clear and so shallow that one can crow it by 
holding up one's clothes. 40 # brings one to Pien-pa! (also 
called Ta-rong dzong), where there ia a post station, Tt 
is crossed by two chuins of mountains, and four rivers 
encompass it about. It is the largest plain in Tibet, 60 i 
to Tan-ta,? where there ia a post station and a camp. @ 
Déba supplies coolies (or the requisites) and the ula is a} 
changed here. 

Total distance 110 Ai. 


49. Tan-ta to Ch'a-lo-sung-to. Halt. sand tol 
Ch’a-lo-sung-to to Lang-chi teung. Stage, ra 
At the foot of Tan-ta is a temple.4 There is a legend to’ 
the effect that a certain paymoster from Yén-nan, who died 
in the discharge of his official duties while pnssing this way 
with army funds, repeatedly performed mirneles (after his 
death); so the natives worship him here, and those who 
cross the mountain address a prayer to him. 15 ff farther, 
and one has to ascend the Lu-kung la, a high und precipitous ‘ 
mountain, with the road running along a precipice, in which 
. 2 aes 
* Veuba (3A*9), Te has « lumianery with some 200 or 200 lamas” aif 
on the maps, 
* In Tibetan Er-eyiin dasm-tn (m+ 55 54°77 39%)- Bia rowvet) week tal 
2 ‘This mountain is exlted Shur-kon la by natives, They eay that the temple 
was crveted to Uqjyen rin-po-ehd (Ujyet Pumé) locally oalled Ujyen Damta, 
Tho mountain fs culled Shinr-gang Iaon A—TK—'s map, Boe infrd, 
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flows a little stream whose course is very sinuous, In 
summer the rond is muddy and slippery, in winter it is 
covered with ice and snow. Travellers cross it with ataffy, 
and go the one behind the other (lit. like a string of fish), 
for there is no room for them to travel otherwise, This js 
the most dangerous part of the road to Lh’asa. 30 fi down 
hill, then 6 i to Oh's-lo-sung-to. 60 /i to Lang-chi tsung,! 
where there are stone houses, fuel and fodder, also a post 
station. The Déba supplies coolies, 
Total distance 100 (i, 


50. Long-chi tsung to Ta-wo. Halt, 
Ta-wo to A-lan-to. Stage. 
Lang-chi tsung® (also called Lang-chin kou) is in a broad 


desert plain. The te is changed here, One follows an 
embankment down hill The road branches here; one 
branch, which is narrow and dangerous, crosses the moun- 


tain, the other follows the valley and is tolerably level, but in 
summer it is impassable on account of the inundations? 40 


fi brings one to 'T'a-wo, where there is a Déba, who supplies 


coolies. Though the road is level, it is as narrow as a gorge, 
Following a river down 54 /f brings one to A-lan-to,! where 
there is n post station, stone houses, fuel, and fodder, 

Total distance 95 fi, 


61. A-lan-to to P'o-chai-tzii. Halt. 
P’o-chai-tzii to Chin-kung. Stage, 
Going 8,W. from A-lan-to one climbs up a valley along 
the whole of which there are bridges hanging over the sides. 
‘ Nam jyalgon in Tibetan (—A* 5% +H), 
+ A— K—'s Arig gomba probably. Alt, 12,480 fwwt. 


* The mountain road, which is 60 fi in length, is very dangerous and difficult, 


The road along the valley & much shorter, being only 20 ii, und devel. Jn= 
Te'eny chien won fu, 11, 26. Ta-wo is probably the some us the Nyul-dra ka 
aa" 2s F) of the Tibotan itineraries, é 

* Aludo on cur mapa, whieh call the river the Daksang-cho. Correct pro- 
nunciation Arando (i “z+ a5), é 
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The road up the mountain is so dangerous and narrow thut 
the traveller is afraid of falling off. 30 4 to P’o-chai-tzii 
(nlso called A-nan-k’a), where there are some rocks which 
have the shape of an animal, and are therefore commonly 
called “the Parrot’s beak" ( Fing-iew wi); through them the 
roud has been cut. 45 4 to Ohia-kung! (helonging to 
Lh'ari), where there is fuel, but no fodder. There ia a post 
atation, and the Débha supplies coolies, 
Total distance 70 (i, 


52. Chis-kung to Ta-pan ch'ino, Halt, 
Ta-pan ch'ino to To-tung. Stage. 


The road winds about after leaving Chia-kung along the 
mountain side, Passing it, a little hill is crossed which is 
rather wild and cold. 40 4 to Ta-pan ch’iao (bridge)? 40 4 
to To-tung,* a desolate place with no habitations, but m post 
station. People who pasa here have to put up with the 
station people. There ia neither fuel nor fodder. 

Total distance 10 4, 


53. To-tung to Ch’a-chu-k’a, Halt. 
Ch'u-chu-k'n to La-li. Stage. 
To-tung is near the bank of a river up which rons the 
road. 20 /i to the top of a big mountain which is very high 


and precipitous.* The snow and ice make it cage: 
slippery, it is just like the Tan-ta, 60 4 brings one to 


(Ch'a-chu-k'a,? where there is a pool of hot water. Passing 


the mountain, there is a lake on the way down, nearly seven 
or eight 4 broad and over ten 4 long, In winter and spring 
it is frozen as hard os the earth, and travellers can cross it 


©! Alnchiago on the map. Correct pronunciation Cha-gong (319° 95). 
* (he * big board (plank) bridge.” 
? [Do-to in Tibetan. 
4 Nub-gang la of A— R—. Alt. 17,040 feet. 
Ts'a-ch'u-k'a, ““ hut spring; in Tibetan, The Chachulha of the map. 
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without fear, 60 A brings one to-Lh'ari.! The climate is 


cold, and fuel and fodder scarce. There is a guurd house 
and a post station. The K'an-po (of the lamasery) provides 


the requisite rations, and the ws is provided by Lei-wu-chi 


(La-wo-she). 
Total distance 140 /i, 
From Ch’a-mu-to to Lh’art, 1500 fi. 


Ei'ari (ulso called La-li) is N.W. of Ta-rong dzong 
(Piemba) and over 1000 W distant from Ch'su-mu-to, The 
climate during the whole year is cold, and its mountains are 
all rugged. Originally it was an open town of Tibet. A 
quartermaster is stationed here. The different convents are 
under the rule of a ta fama (fe, abbot) who also discharges 
the duties of Diétba, 

When the Sungar Sereng Donduk (Ché-ling tun-to-p'u) 
conquered Tibet, the bluck men (i.e, the people) and the 


lamas alike offered resistance—(the latter) giving out that. 


they were Ho-chou lamns,? went and acted as guides (to the 
Chinese army), while underhand they sent messengers to 
the Tibetans to carry off tho army supplies. This coming 
to the knowledge of the General commanding the Western 
forces, he seized them, and appointed another lama to rule 
the district. 

At present the K’an-po is Tihs hsi chiang-ts'o (Rin-rh'en 
fyt-ts'o) and the great Yeh-ehr-pa (NVyer-pa-ch'en-po) is 
‘Ch’teh-chieh cha-shih (O”A'w-yy¢ tra-sii), 

Since the above events Lh'ori has always belonged to 
Central Tibet. 

S.W. from Lh’ari is Kang-pu Chinng-ta* Kung-pm is 
a small, secluded place, and Chiang-ta ison the highway to 


1 A— K—'s Uhorogo yischug. Alt, 15,60Q fext, Correct prouunciation. 
Lh'a-ri, go (3 5 “25)), 

? Chinese guarl of one sergeant and twenty men, A Liung-t'si commands 
the garrison. 

* This may mean thet the lime wid they were Kan-w Tibetons, or elee that 


they were Mohummadans, The former moaning seeina the more prokwble. 
§ Kong-po jyam-ida in Tibewa, 
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’ 
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known to attain a length of 18 inches, See Kiaproth, Drseriptian duc Tibet, 


sy 
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Lh’asa, and its climate is warm. Here grows rice, and the 
fields are irriguted. The soil is the moat productive in the 
whole land. When in former times the Sungars conquered 
Tibet, the people of Kung-pu resisted them stubbornly, 
so that they were unable to enter, Later on, when the 


great army entered Tibot, they came to meet it and re a 
mained peaceful. Sinoe that period it has ¢ontinued under un 
the rule of Central Tibet. *; 












54. Lh’ari to A-taan. Halt, 
A-tsan to Shan-wan. Stage. 


From Lh'sri one follows a valley to the top of a great 
mountiin, whose peaks rise one above the other, and which. 
the whole year round is covered with masses of ice and 
snow. Its high precipices, with heaps of snow piled. 
up by the wind, look like cliffs along the sea, It is danger- 
ously slippery, and difficult to travel over. 40 4 brings 
ene to A-tean,! where there is a post station. The Déba 
provides coolies. Again, going 30 4, one comes to a Inke 
over 40 fi long.* It is popularly reported that there ore 
in this district unicorns, a curious species of animal, 80 fi 
brings one to Shan-wan, where there is a post stution, but 
little fuel and fodder. | | 

Total distance 160 4, 


55. Shan-wan to Ch’ang-to, Halt. 
Ch'ang-to to Ning-to. Stage. 
Leaving Shan-wan, one ascends the Cho la,’a high, danger- 


* A— K—'s Archa cho, Alt. 14,880 feet. ‘Tho unioorn referred to ie the 
tebire of Hooker, Himalayan Jornal, vol. ii. p, 157, amt of Holga. Item 3 
peries of antelope, fawn-coloured on the back, with white om the belly. The 
horn is black, tapering with annulnr rings at the base, ‘This horn has been 








P. 230, It is culled chasing in Fastern Tibet. Shan wom is Koleb (fir ) 
of the Tibetans. ; 
* Yi-lro la or Tola Ia of the maps. Alt. 17,950 feet. 
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ous, and difficult mountain, something over 40 /i, with a great 
deal of ice aud snow, piles of rocks and abrupt cliffs. After 
a total distance 60 /i, one comes to Ch'ang-to,' where the 
weather is generally wintry, and the mountains without any 
vegetation, Here there is a post station, The inhabitants 
make their houses of tree bark, and one but rarely see signs of 
life. ‘This forlorn place, which belongs to Chinng-ta, has 
Déba, who provides the wid, 60 4 over a comparatively level 

road brings one to Ning: to,? where there 1s @ post station. : 

Total distance 120 /i, 


66. Ning-to to Kuo-la-sung-to. Halt. 
Kuo-la-sung-to to Chiang-ta. Stage. 

Following a level road along a valley from Ning-to, one 
descends 40 lito Kuo-la-sing-to (also called Wang-pa-kang) 
A bridge is crossed, the water rushing noisily over rocks, 
The country to the east of the bridge belongs to Ohiang-ta." 
The climate is not very cold. There isa guard house, a post 
station, fuel, and fodder, . 

Totul distance 80 /i, " 


57. Chiang-ta to Shun-ta. Halt. 
Shun-ta to Lu-ma-ling. Stage. 


Chiang-ta is 8.W. of Lh'ari® in a hole at the foot of o 
mountain, It is a dungerous-looking place. The Déba of 
Kong-po supplies the coolies for travellers, Following the 


' Correvt pronunciation Dramdo (qa-#5), 

* Lindo in Tibetan. 

2 Wun-pa-ko, But a lomo friend says that BE. of Wan-pa-ko are two high 
mountains, Dro ln and Benda la, Kuo-la-sung-to is probably the same place 
av La-dob (%* 55) of the Tibetans, . 

* Jyam da, or Gime, A— K— obtained for iis altitude 10,090 feet. 
Chinese guard ued to be one lieutenant, one corporal, and 120 men, si-Ti'ang 
chien wen fu, IT. p. 25. r 

 Hoi-To'any fu, p. 34, counts 6735 N from Chiang-ta to Ch'eng-tu. Correct . 
pronunciation Gyam-da (5 * 455), ; 


e 
4 
> 





oxen and sheep, When one has passed this place one is nigh 
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river down! 60 ii to Shun-ta,* where there is a post ‘station, 

one enters o valley where flows o river in several branches. 

There is (also) a densely thick forest, 100 4 brings one to 

Lu-ma-ling,’ where there is a post station. The mountain’ 
ia high, but not dangerous or steep—about 40 #. The 

ranges of icy and snowy mountains which one has already 

ornssed, the sight of which has filled one with dismay, make 

this one appear very insignificant, — 

Total distance 160 i, 


58. Lu-ma-ling to Tui-ta. Halt. 
Tui-ta to Wu-su-chiang. Stage. 


One enters a valley on leaving Lu-ma-ling, and goes up 
ond down hill for about 40 4° The mountain road is: 
generally level, but there are some pestilential emanations — 
which the Tibetans call “p'u-ko feang.”" A cold wind euta 

one’s face, and there is never any really warm weather here. 
80 ii brings one to Tui-ta (also called Pu-lu tsung), where 
there is a post station, and a few inhabitants ; fuel and fodder ; 
are scarce, Following the sinuosities of a river, one passes s 7 
on the way down by Chu-kung. 60 ff brings one to Wu-sa 
chiang,’ the road being everywhere level. There isherea post 
station and « subaltern Déba, who looks after fuel and fodder, 








| dag oe 


* Acconting to the map it should be mp, 

* Probably A— E—'s Gam gia chug. 

* No-ma-ling, A— K—'s Nimaring ; hh csr sik as a 
(72 155) See 

* The Nu-ma-ri, A— K—"s Gin in, 

© My lana mentions Kang-po-pa- la butween Nu-ma-ti and Tui-ta: i 

* There must be some mistake here. Pro-ks thang can only be nme ; 
like pug tr'ang (3°]* %), mouning “ a cavern."’ These postil ential vapoars 
are ulways culled a-dug. The Haan fs Nay TL 16 erodes esti 
the text of our author, 

' The station mtwt be the Chomerawa Gischug of A— K—. Ib allel 
E-si-gyang in Tibetan (G+ W* 5), 
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the country of the Buddha of Tibet, a beautiful country 
different from all those which one has passed through. 

Total distance 180 fi, 

The next day's journey being very long, some persons 
stop for the night at Tui-ta.' 


59. Wu-sn-chinng to Jen-chin-li. Halt. 
Jen-chin-li to Mo-chu-kung-k’a, Stage. 

The current of the river of Wu-su-chiang ia very slow. 
One follows the river westward, and though the road js 
rather narrow, atill it is tolerably level, not dangerous like 
those one has previously travelled over. 60 1 bringa one to 
Jen-chin-li? (Halt at the Inmasery), There is o post station 
here. Jf the travellers, servants, aud horses are much 
fatigued, they can rest here. Going up hill 70 “ina NLE, 
direction, one comes to Mo-chu-kung-k’a, where there is a 
post station and a Déba who Rr the requisites (or coolies), 

Total distance 140 ii. 


60. Mo-chu-kung-k’s to La-mu. THalt. 
La-mu to Té-ch'ing. Stage. 
Due N. from Mo-chu-kung-k’a is the road to the steppe of 
Ch’a-mu-to. A river flows west to Ts'ang (iv. Lh'nsa), 
hence it is called the Ts'ang ho. The river is crossed in skin 
boats (coracles).4 40 4 brings one to La-mu® (also called No-~ 
mo), where there are hobitations, but fuel and fodder are 
scarce. Its temple is in secluded spot, the country densely 
populated. Following down tho sinnosities of the river, 


. 
' This means that between Le-ma-ling and Mo-chu-kung-k'n (distance 310 fi) h 
some travellers muke three siages instead of the two laid down in the Itinerary. 5 

* Bin-ch’'en ling ; the Jing cho af our maps (44°45). " 


* Me’tri gong, Medu Kongkar Jong of our mapa (H-3- 35). 


* For a description of these boats, which. are built exetly like the Trish 
corneles, ace T. T. Cooper, Trwrets ef « Pioveer of Commerce, p. 227. ‘The 
Taang ho is the Kyi-ch'no. 

* La-mon in Tibetan. 
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40 fi to Chan-ta t’ang,' and again going W. 30 Wi, one comes 
to Té-ch'ing,* ; 
Total distance 120 {i - 


61. Té-ch'ing to Ts'si-h, Halt, » 
Ts'ai-li to Hsi-ts'ang (Lh’asa). Stage. 


At Té-ch'ing there ure many inns, travellers generally u 
stopping here. The post station is by the road-side, A w 
circuitous road of 40 4 down hill brings one to Ts’ai-li® It ? 
ia popularly called (by the Chinese) Kao-lao chuang, under 
which name it is mentioned in the work entitled Hei tan 
chen ch'tan (Pq if¢ 4 #). Here there is a Déba who supplies 
fuel and fodder. It is separated from Lh’asa by a river, 
20 fi, and one arrives at Lh'asa, where there is a Chinese 
garrison. North of Ts’ang (iv. Lh'asa) is the San-cha-kang- 
oh’a.* Tt (ie, Lh'asa) is surrounded by four mountains na 
by a wall. The streams are crystalline and the mountains 
high. Of a truth it is-a blessed Iond! 

Total distance 60 {i, 

From Lh'ari to Lh’asa 1010 #3 





















The details on the road from Ch'eng-tu to Lh’asa furnished 
by the (Siw ch’wan) T’ung ehih, from Selections from the File 
Pung tiA-fteh ond the FTaj-shiit pien-lan, differ slightly the ’ 
one from the other. "Tis probubly on account of the dixtance 
from the frontiers, and the wildness of the country, which = 
make it difficult to hear and to see everything. (But) allthe 


* Chamba t'ang, uc Cheumba gompa, Se fle wh) 
* Dé ch'en ling, the Dhojen Jong of our maps (@3'+#4- 35). 
5 Tibetan Tea-ling. : , = 
* Or more correctly “ the cross ronde af Zam-ch'u-kang." — 
"The total distanon from Ta-chien-ln to Lh'am is, acconling to our author, 
S140. ‘The J tung chiA makes it ont 3480 #, wad tho Hai- Te'ang ehion wan te 
4735, Natives generally travel the whole distance in two months, eoeriers in ane, 
or eron lesa, 


=» 
7 Fi} ta z 
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halts and ¢ a stages are recorded in them. So we have made_ 
selections from these works, and have controlled their state-— 
ments by inquiries made of travellers. Though using the 
utmost care, we cannot ossert that there are no mistakes, 
Let only the traveller keep this book with him and examine 
the maps, and he cannot be much perplexed about his route, 


IL. 


The country for over a thousand odd fi west of Lharigo 
is called Wei (or Ch'ien Ts’ang, “ Anterior Tibet”), It is” 
under the Ching and Avei constellations. Formerly this_ 
country was divided into three parts called K’ang, Wei and 
Tsang. ‘amg is K'ams, to which belongs the present 
OlMamdo Ch'ang-tu. Wei is Wu, and comprises the Jok'ang 
of Lh’asa. Trang takes in Trashil’unpo. 

The country in which is situated the Jok'ung (ie. Lh’asa) 
is on open plain spreading out some 40 Hi from N. top 8. 
and some 400 or 500 Wf in extent from E. to W. To the 
East it is couterminous with Seu-ch’uan and Yan-nan. To 
the N.W. it touches the Kokonor;' to tho N. it confines « on 


Set Ho (iz. Yellow River). Its western frontier ix the Hai 
’ hai, and to the S. it touches Ta-ka-ssii (Central India). 


:.: myrind hills encircle it and a hundred streams meander 
through it, making it the most beautiful country in the 
Western Regions.* A temple has been built on top of Mount 


' (©, the country under the control of the Hsi-ning Amban, whore title is 
Controller-genera) of the Kokonor. 1 
* The plain in the immodinte ‘vieinity of Lh'asn is frequently called the 
Wo-ma tang (]+ 2+ 9m), or Milk plain,” The F-fung-ehiA estimates the 
lay population of Lh’ass at 6000 families, Nain Sing, p. xxvi, reporta that 
a coneus trade in 1854 guve, exclusive of the military (1400 men) und priests 
(27007), 2000 women and 6000 mom. There is o tradition current among 
thea people that there ia a lake unodermeath [h'aas. Tn the Jok’ang is an opemmg 
which communicates with it It is said that this lake was confined to ite 
present bed by Padma Sumbhura, after which it became possible to baild 
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Potala, and there the Talé lomo resides, Its gorgeons green 
und dazzling yellow colours fnacinuate the eye. Around it 
have been built the lamaseries of Drébung, Séra, Gadin and 
Samyé, facing it on the four sides. The pavilions, the streets 
and markets (of Lh'asa) ore all most admirable, The Tibetans 
call it Lh'asa, and their successive Talé lamas dwell here. 

In olden times it used to have fortifications,’ but in the 
sixticth year of K'ang-hsi (1721) the Generalissimo of the 
West Chih-wang no-ehr-pu (Jyé-wang Vor-bu?) hod them 
pulled down, and in their place he built a stone dyke from 
the foot of Mount Lang-lai to Chapori, a total distance of 
30 4. Inside of it is Potala, the outside orreata the river. 
The Tibetans cull it the “spirit-mound.” Every year in the 
first month, the priests of all the lamaseries assembling for 
the reading of the sacred books in the Jok'ang, carry some 
earth or stones and pile them up on this dyke? This is the 
only personal service which lamas have to perform during 
the year. 

The popular religion is that of the yellow seot (G@é/u), 
nnd there is great reverence shown such lamas as the Talé 
Jama and the Pan-ch’en erdeni, who are the most famous of 
all. There ore also Hutuketu, incarnations with perfect 
intellects and very superior men, but in Anterior Tibet the 
Talé lama is pre-cminently venerated. It is popularly 
believed that he is an incarnation of Srong-taan gam-po, who 
married a princess of the T'ang dynasty, and was an emana- 
tion of Avalokiteshwara. In the revolution of rebirth the 


over it, Every year in the secomi month precious offerings are thrown down 
the bole in the Saktahe: ont of which comes a grout noise of wind. If this 
were not done, the waters—or rather the La jyal- (Negaraja}—would causa 
the waters to rise up and ny FY the city. On this Leguad, cont. Hue, Souvenirs 
ta poyage, ete, Pol, ii, p. 1a. ; | eee 

ttn olden times Lh'asa bad a wall and nine getes; it was destroyed by 
General Karpi. Hei- Tv'ang chien-wen-ln, IT, 26, ae 

2 ‘This obligation to pile stones ou the dyke seame to hold ne oud. 
At all oventa the lames whom I have qusstiontd oe the aubjert my thay mirer 
did such w thirg, or hound of such a custom. Ans-To'anp ehion-soem=in, 1. zi, 
wiys thet on the Oth of the first month they pat «tome on & stone honp 
(74 HE) which is ia front of Potala, stretching oat fromm B. ily 
‘There be here & misapprehension of the wall-known onstrm adeting 
sbouse to tannd walle Sheng iu chi (written in 1842) mentions this eustumt, 
ut the author's information was at sceund-hand. | 
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Talé lama does not forget anterior events. He has gone 
through a number of rebirths, but is always known as 
Talé lama. Fis doctrine teaches that detachment is the 
chief requirement, his main object is love of mankind, his 
nature is pure and his mind all-embracing; he 1s as un- 
fathomable as a god. Although he has prescience, he never 
glorifies in his power. If any of his disciples perform such 
tricks as swallowing swords and vomiting fire,” he degrades 
them. "Tis for nll these reasons that every one reveres him 
and calls him “The living Buddha.” 

In the reign of T’ai-tsung-wen Muang-ti, in the seventh 
year of Ch’ung-t'é (1642), he (the Tulé lama) memorialized 
the Throne to be allowed to send a yearly tribute.” After 
this, in the reign of Shun-ché, on the appearance of the fifth 
T'alé lama, the Emperor in an audience conferred on him 
letters of investiture and a seal, aleo the title of Mai-t'ien Fo 
Chiwe-p'u-ohiieh kon-chi Ta-leh Lo-me, At this time the 


Mongol Gashi khan defeated Ts’ang-pa han ‘ and conquored_ 


Tibet. He wns succeeded by his son Dayan khan and his 





grandson Tulé khan, all of whom respectfully obeyed the 


orders of China, Afterwards the Dési Sang-jyé created 
trouble, but Gushi khan's great-grandson Lh'a-zung killed 
him, and sent an envoy to inform the Emperor. By the 
grace of Sheng-tsu jen Huong-ti (K’ang-hsi) he was made 
Khan, ond the Talé lama, who had again been incarnated at 
Lit’ang under the nome of Kal-zang jya-ts’o® ( Ka-ehr-teang 


' Bee supplementary note, infri. 

® The Buddhist canon law forbids priosts to perform magical feats. 

* This Emperor reigned in Moukden, amd the embassy arrived by way of 
Mongolia, its object being to welcome the rising power of the Manchus, with 
whom the Talé lama had a religious sympathy, 

® 1 do not know who is meont by Ts'ang-pa khan unless the words be (ntended 
nen eee a etd ual Kato the Khohotes had os his allies 

CON DESL Oo I clin Sungane 1 
embassy e's Bidian Beanarer A He dia chow tivo e Dalat Rea 


fifth Talé lumu. See Howorth, History of the 
whom the above remarks are taken, 

* His full name fe Lo-zane kal-zang jya-is'o (3-385 -Wa- nan: 
HAS), Ho was horn in 1708, according to the Hai-Tiung fur ‘The sixth 


vol, i, p. G18, from 


Emperor Aurangzeb, £1670. Dalai Khan 
acted on commander -in~| of the forces, but not as controller of the civil. 
niminivtradion, The Dei "Srp ef he areal co ta eam a 


4 


4 
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chia-mu', was proclaimed (1 genuine) AubivA'an (i.e. incarna- 
tion). Two years after his birth the Mongols of Kokonor 
requested him to take up his residence at the T’ar convent of 
Hai-ning (i.e. Kumbum). 

After this the Sungan rebel Tsé-wang Arabtan (@é'th 
wing a-ie-pu-ton) found o pretext for sending his lieutenant 
Chih-ling tun-to-pu! with troops to Ts'ang (te. Lh’asa), 
He killed Lh'a-zang khan and made captive hia son Su- 
ehrcha.? The pretext be had given (for sending these 
troops) was the restoration of religion, but in reality he 
destroyed it! The people of Central Tibet supplicated their 
Government to ask the Emperor for assistance; in conse 
quence General O-lun-to was sent in command of troops 
The rebels wanted to retreat northward, but, deluded by the 
rebel priests and black lamas (or “ by laymen and lamas”), 
who incited them, they behaved like the mantis (which tried to 
stop a earriage),‘ and attacked our troops. Sheng-tsa Jen 
Hunang-ti (K’ang-hsi) was greutly incensed, and ordered the 
Fu-yiion ta chiang-chiin Wang to take the command of ax 
army corps and to punish them, Moreover, the Emperor 
conferred on Kal-zang j’ya-ts’o, who was at the Tar convent, 
the title of Talé lama, and granted him letters patent. He 
also sent General Yen Hsia, who had been sent toreduce the 
rebels, with troops to protect him. (The General) crossed 


Talé lama, Teang-chyang jyi-ts'o, ao ereature af the Dési Sang-jyé, died of 
dropay in Manchuria, where he had been exiled. 


1 Howurth writes if Sereng Dondak. 
2 The nume is written Sur-tou (ax° ) in Tibetan. Correcetly it ehould be 


Bur-cha, 

2 Goreng Donduk crowed the mountains &, of Kloten, marched past tha 
Tengrinor, and appeared in November, 1717, before Lhasa, which wos attacked. 
lt wor captured by treasn, und the Sungam wem welcomed by many as 
deliverers, Latsan Khan had tuken refuge at Putala, bot he was captured 
and put to death, and his von Sur-deu was taken prisoner.""— Haworth, op. eit. 
p. S23, | 
“ee af5 > Gi is an expression of contempt in uve to the present day. 
The story which aro rise to it is melated in the tf shih sai ol"wen, sex 
Kung hsi"y Dictionary, «7. Tong, it ix that Chi chong kung driving oat once 
mow a tuuntis prushing at his earring, buping thereby to stop it. . 
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the frontier at Hai-ning, routed the black lamas’ and the 
Tibetan usurper Prince Ta-ko-tean, and having pacified Tibet, 
sent for the Talé lama to come and take up his residence 
at Potala, Then the Emperor ordered that the temporal 
soverrignty of Tibet be vested in the Talé lama. This he 
did on the fifteenth day of the ninth month of the fifty- 
ninth year K’ang-hsi (1720). He also ordered that the old 
ministers of Lh’a-uang Han, K'ang-ch’en-né, Na-p'od-pa, 
Lam-pa-né, P’o-lh’a-né,? and the Chya-dzo-pa of the Talé 
lama Chyar-ra-né* be made Pei-tzil, Pei-leh, and Tai-chi, and 
that they should hold the position of Halon with the govern- 
ment of Tibet divided among them, 

In the first year of Yung-choeng (1725), the Tale lama 
received from the Emperor the title of Isi-t'ion ta shan 
teou-teai Fo, In the fifth year (1727) Na-p'od-pa, Lam- 
pa-né, and Chyar-ra-né formed a plot to kill the Pei-leh, 





EE —— —— » 


‘bat K’ang-chien-né would not take part in their treachery 


The Emperor sent the President of the Censorate Cha- 
lang-a and others, who entered (Tibet) by different routes, 
but no troops had yet reached Tibet when the Tai-chi P'o- 
Th'a-né who governed Ulterior Tibet from Trashil'unpo 
came to Lh’asa,* seized the rebels Na-p’dd-pa, and others, 
While waiting for the arrival in Tibet of the Imperial 
Envoy, he addressed a report to the Emperor on what he 
had done, and having put to death Na-p’éd-pa, Lum-pa-né, 


. pee iiitv-e. iii, in aaa 


1 ‘The Chinese divide the lumus into four sects, which they call Yellow, Red, 
Diack, and White, The ‘Tibetum names of thes sects are G'elupa, Nyumapa, 
Karmapa, anil Sachyapa. The text may possibly refer to one of these, but 
BA, Aci jen means also ‘the nity," 

2 [nm Tibetan Na-p'Gil-pa do-jd jyn-pe (5-85 + “+2 * 34 -3), 
For the Tibetan forms of the names of the ministers of Lh'a-sang Han, me 
note, dard. 

® Hie fall name is (occording to Hal-pi fung-wen-chih, B. 24, p. 5) Chyar- 
reene=nde-dru jya-po (A “he ane saa * 39-57 a) or Nyos-diew jy 
pe from CAgar-ra. 

‘The text hae BA fit “ the country of the Jok’amg.’* ‘Lh'nsn is sometinves 
called py 47] Met ches, Chav reprewnts the Tibetan 2. Jews, 


il a Be 


, il 
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and Chyar-ra-né, the pncifieation of Tibet was completed. 
In consequence of this, the Emperor conferred on P’o-lh'a- 
né the title of Pei-tzii, and made him the head official in 
the Tibetan government. The troops were retained for the 
control of Tibet, and the Hui yiisn miso having been 
built at Ka-ta,' near the town of Tu-chien-lu, the Talé 
lama took up his abode there. 

In the eleventh year (1733) the town of Tra-shi kang 
(Cha-shih) was built? and in the thirteenth year (1795) 
the Sungans having been forced to submit, the Emperor 
gave orders for the Talé lama to take up hia abode at Potula. 

In the fourth year of Ch’ien-lung (1739) P’o-Th'a-né 
was made a Chiin-wang, retaining the administration of 
Tibet, After the death of P'o-lh’a-ne, hia second son, 
Jyur-mé nam-jyal, succeeded him in his office, but in the 
fifteenth year of Ch’ien-lung (1750) he rebelled, was put 
to death, the royal dignity was abolished in Tibet by 
Imperial order, and all Tibetan uffairs were managed con- 
jointly by an Imperial Minister Resident in Tibet and the 
Talé lama: and so was tranquillity re-established in the 
country. ‘Troops were stationed on the frontiers, and the 
people were at peace in their homes. Chinese and Tibetans 
traded together; every kind of valuable goods was exposed 
for sale, and the capital of the south-west bovame a great 
commercial emporium. 


i SS 0 


The word LA’a-sa transluted means “The land of gods.”"* 


Tonumerable mountains surround it, and emerald streams 


: gh ad oalled Tai-ling, ix two days NE. of Ta-chien-lu, on the read to — 


Deerge. through it in L889. The ia o very fine une. 
* Probably Tra-ehi * ina he former residence af the Chinese Ambanand - 
mm of the Chinese forocs, seven i 8. of Lh'nsa, Soe Sheng-we chi, V. 
20, and alee, infra. 

* % fit in the text. The character Fo mnst wot he understood as always 
mening * Buddha," at least in modern parlance. A Chinowe will say of» sacred 
took or tres that it ln Fo-yrd, A Tibetan will toe the word l'a & im exactly, 
the sume way, only intending to cowvey the idea af the object ur place being 
anered ur haunted by spiritual beings. 


® 
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flow through it. Whichever way ono goes, ‘tia fertile, and 


the rouds ore level and easy. To the west Mount Potala 
rises abruptly up. The Indian books say that there ore 
three Mount Potalas,' Tala (i.e. Potala) is one of them, 
"Tia a wondrous peak of green, with its halla perched on 
the summit, resplendent with vermilion, thus combining 
natural beauty and (architectural) charm—'tis a most ex- 
quisitely beautiful place! Facing it are mountain penks, 
and Mount Chapori flanks it. In front of the Mount (of 
Potala) stand pagodas, ond behind it is a beautiful limpid 
lake. A little to the north is the Lu-gon jya-ts’o (Lw-kang 
eh’a-nu)" in the midst of which has been built a Inke- 
pavilion. Those who visit it must go by bont; the view 
is very beautiful. 

Going from the Jok’ang to Potala, one comes to the Liu- 
li ch’tao (“The glazed-tile bridge"). Under the bridge 
rushes raging torrent called the Ka-ehr-choo mu-lon 
(ffa/jao muren?), or the Ts’ang chiang;"* on both sides the 
people live the model of prosperity and happiness. In the 
transparent waters of the river are turquoise, coloured 
rocks, whose bluish tinge seems on the point of dissolving 
into water; the tops of the stones are bowl-shaped; if once 
dug away from the mud sround them, they would look as 
big as elephants, One cannot take pebbles out of this river 
48 an amusement os easily as in other streams.! 5 i enst 
of the mountain (of Potula) is the Jok’ang, resplendent 


1 P'u-t'o shen in the Chusan p of islands, Potaln (now Tata) at the 
mouth of the Indus, a former residence of Shenréaig Leslee natn) and the 
Lh'om Potala, originally called Marpori or the * Red hill.’ 


2 35-5742 the Inke of the Naga King." 


* Tam told that it is called the Nya-mo ch'n by natives, The name of the 
bridge in Tibetan in Yut‘or rampa, See map for its qwition, j wrong 
about it bein the Gul 0 Stare (Kyi ihn fe Tih ee 

“15 A 8, W. of J is the Nerbuling k* the N. si ich’ 

Th it ie w large stone tank in which the water of reve iano plier 
by dense foliage and hos many a Tt has @ one-storied house, benotifully 
ornamented, with flowers, ete. the Talé lum passes some twenty daye in the 
~~ ameete we ary heap pire atin wt, 24, The embarraseed 

met ahout the waters 0 ‘ya-mo-ch't i ss | fr i-Tw ier 
wie la ED AP the oe ut Marpori i the Kyl ch', vita pein 

peda a with a network green aa the da bamboe ; 
so Jovely thas it drives all cores away from the bebidas. =f Be 
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with gold and green; close to it iy the Little Jo-wo 
(Remioch'é), 7 MW south of the mountain one comes to Tra- 
shi k'ang (Cha-sih cheng), where the Chinese troops are 
quartered. 

The large convents of Séra, Drébung, Samy, and Gadin 
are the finest in this part of the world, and the most 
beautiful for far around, The Tsung-chiuo ch’in, the Chi 
yuan, and the Ching yiian are also very beautiful, and are 
situated in close proximity to one another! They ure the 
promenade grounds of the Tulé lama. In spring and winter 
(ie. all the year round) peach trees, willows, pines, and 
eypresses afford a delightful shade, The quist retreats and 
flowered terraces do not differ from those of China, Truly 
this is the ““ Western abode of joy” (Sukhavati) ! 


1 Lh’asa to Tong-lung-kang. Halt. 
Teng-lung-kung to Yeh-tang, Stage, 


Going 40 # over a level road from Lh’asa, and crossing a 


big bridge, one arrives at Teng-lung-kang, where there ure 
habitations, Following the river? course over a level toad 
40 /i more, one comes to Yeh-tang, where there is a post 
station and habitations. The Débu provides fuel and fodder, 
’ Total distance 80 (i. 


2. Yeh-tang to Chiang-li, Halt, 
Chiang-li to Ch'ii-shui. Stage. 

Again one follows the river from Yeh-tang, in three places 
the rod running along precipices, which are not, however, 
very dangerous. 40 /i brings one to Chiung-li.* 60 # more, 

* The first-mentioned place is 2 WN, of Potala; it ix the Ch'ung-ch'e-te 
Kang (7) of Tibetans, Chi Yiiam is the Chya deo ling-ka, 4 47. of Potala, wed 
the Ching Yiian is the Ch'd ji k'ang, 7. W, of Potala. 

© The river here alluded to ie flu Cyt ch’, or Ki oh'w (35 « @), whieh 


Tmovts the Yaru tang po S.E, of Ch'n-siva, Yoh-tang is Nyer-tam (55° 5A). 
* The Juiiglot of Pundit No. 9. 


. 
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due south, following the sinuosities of the river, one comes 
to Ch’i-shui.! Here there is a scorpion’s cavern, in which 
criminals condemned to death are thrown bound, and stung 
to death, It is a fertile country of a hundred #& in extent, 
There are habitations, fuel, and fodder. The Déba furnishes 
supplies. 

Total distance $0 fi. 


3. Ch’ii-shui to Kang-pa-tzil. Hult. 
Kang-pa-tzii to Pai-ti. Stage. 

15 ff beyond Ch’ii-shui one comes to an iron wire (suspen- 
sion) bridge. The river rushes along so that it 1s dangerous to 
cross it in boats, 35 fi the other side of the river one comes 
to Kong-pa-tzii,? where there are habitations, fuel, and 
fodder, After crossing a big mountain,’ very high and 
steep, 40 fi up and down it, one comes to Sha-ma lung,* 
where fuel and fodder are scarce, 50 fi over a level road 
brings one to Pai-ti,? where there is a post station, fuel, and 
fodder, 

Total distance 140 i. 


4. Pai-ti to Ta-lu. Halt, 
Ta-lu to Ka-lang-taii. Stage. 


85 (i from Pai-ti one passes Yeh-ssti, and 15 fi brings one 
to Ta-lu, where thore are habitations, fuel and fodder, Here 
the road branches, one branch coming from Gyang-tsé dzong 
(Chieng-tza), the other from Rampa (Jan-pa). In spring 
and summer merchants pass by the Rampa road, but in 


1 The Cha sim (§* Ff) of Tibetans, Pundit No, 9 oalls this place Chusal- 
jong. The J-teg-chi4 makes it 115 4 from Lh'ses. 

? Tho Kbambo barchi of Pundit No. 6, Also called Kam-pa In cha 
ge as he ES), The river croseod io the Yura tern po. 

8 The Kamps mountain. 

4 More correctly Diétnalang or Tomo lung. Long (SYS) means ** valley.” 

* ‘This is the Pinh te drong of Eurepean maps, also called Pe-té It is on the 
- 


eioore of lake Pai-ti (Parché jya-te'o). (Comet prouinciation Fe-alj a" 3) 
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winter the snow and ice make it impracticable. Abundant 
supplies are procurable at Weng-ku' and the surrounding 
country. Already in the wu-shen year (1665 ?) supplies 
sent westward went by way of Ka-lang-tzii,* and it is still 
followed at the present day. 55 /i brings one to Ka-lang-tail, 
the rond being all the way level. Here there is a Diba and 
inhabitants. 
Total distanoe 105 fi, 


5. Ka-lang-tzii to Weng-ku. Hult. 
Weng-ku to Je-lung. Stage. 

55 fi over oa level road from Ka-lang-tau brings one to 
Weng-ku (Zora ?}, where there is o Débo and inhabitants. 
Crossing a mountain? one comes to Je-lung after 65 Wi; here 
there ia a Déba and inhabitants. The road is also level; if 
one takes the left-hand road (from this place), it brings you 
to the Brukpa country (i.e. Bhutan). 

Total distance 120 ii. 


6. Jelung to Ku-hsi. Halt. 
Ku-hai to Chinng-tzii. Stage. 

Ku-hsit is 70 fi from Je-lung, and Chiang-teti® 70 4 from 
Ku-hsi, Chiang-tzii is an important centre, At both places 
there are Débas, inhabitants, fuel and fodder, the latter being 
more abundant at Gyantsé, The road is level all the way. 

Total distance 140 4. 

1 Probably of the Zari our maps. 

® Kalang-ted must bo Na-gong ( + ac), Nagar teé droog of the maps. 
Hii-Ty' ang t'u Eon (IIT. 22), gives the name ne Lang-ka-tet, with Ka-lang-te0 


1 an aljernative reading. 
? The road pusses by the Kharola pass; alt, 10,000 feet, Je-lung is Ra-nang 


OY | 

* Goreh of our maps, Correct pronunciation Gé-shé (3 - Hi"). 

* Tho name is written (35°) oT (y+ HE). This 120 W from Shignina, 
and huw a population of over $0,000 (1) familin and morw than 700 sellers 
Bike J-tmig-cAih. 1404 tw the W- of Gyunjgind is Kambe djong, nd Kueht 
Ajong is 70 ti S. of it, Mais De'ang hw Pao, IL. 24. 


a a 
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7. Chiang-txli to Jen-chin-kang. Halt. 
Jen-chin-kang to Pa-lang. Stage. 

Tt is 54 fi to Jon-chin-kang' from Gyangtsé, and 
60 # from Jen-chin-kang to Pa-lang. There are Débas, 
inhabitants, fuel and fodder (at both places), and the traveller 
ean rest or pass the night at either of them. 

Total distunce 115 fi, 


8. Pa-lang to Ch'un-tui. Hult. 
Ch'un-tui to Cha-shih-lun-pn. Stage. 

From Pas-lang the road, crossing a big bridge (over the 
Nyang ch’u), goes over level ground. 70 4 brings one to 
Ch’un-tui,? where there is a Déba ond inhabitants. 40 4 the 
other side of this place, one comes to Trashil'unpo (also called 
Cha-shih-lung-pu or Hou Ts’ang, ie. Ulterior Tibet) the 
residence of the Pan-ch'en erdeni.* 

Total distance 110 si. 
From Lh'asa to Hou Ts'ang 100 fi, 


Eight days’ journey south of the Jok'ang of Lh'asa brings 
one to the capital of Ulterior Tibet called Trashil’unpo, 
where is the vong-chung ningaceng chieh-pa aea4 The country 
is very beautiful, the soil good and fertile, Here resides 


the Pun-eh'en erdeni. The convents are very majestic and 


t Jen-chin-kang (Rin-ch’en-gong) must be the Dong-ts! of our maps. Pa 
lang corresponds with Pénadzong. Correct pronunciation Pal-lom (354+ aA), 

4 The Gindue, or Ch'u-ta-chang-ma of aur maps, seems to, correspond wit! 
this place. Correct pronunciation Kir di (R “mes), 


9 The T-tnng-chih ssys that Shigntsd is 633.4 from Lh'asa, about 153 miles, 
at-four (7 to the mile. 


1A Chinese une for Troehil*on * The convent of Trnehil'unpo wes built 


by Gédon druob-po: it is on a bill which resembles in whupe a crub's claw. 
N.W. of it rises abroptly a mountain resembling the Lung-tang-pel in Ssa- 


ch'uan, The convent buildings ire four stories . apleident with gold 
aod yellow bricks. Ther are three halla.” “Bon ia a fy pe 12 Tha’ 


T-tang-chih says Shigatsé hes a population of over 23,000 familina and over 5300 
soldiers (natives and Chine), Turner, Enhasy to Comt of Trshos Samal, 
aye there wore 3700 eélong ot Trashil'unpo, «a 


ial 





—< a 






PAN-CIVEN AND TALE LAMAS, SI 


beautiful, the images of the gods, all made of the seven 
precious substances, have a most imposing look. The sound 
of saintly songs and the burning of incense by the Bhikshus 
is not surpassed by that on Mount Gridhrakuta (in India), 

The people of Ulterior Tibet revere the Pan-ch’en Buddha, 
as those of Anterior Tibet do the Talé lama. It is popularly 
said thot the Pan-ch'en is an incarnation of the Vosdjra 
(Chin-k’ang), and that he has passed through more than ten 
regenerations. He is of his nature dispassionate, a strict 
observer of the commandments, learned in the sacred works, 
and a disliker of the turmoila of the world. All lamas who 
have completed their theological studies receive the benedie- 
tion of the Pan-ch'en, if they are desirous of possessing the 
real dharma,’ 


In Tibet, when the Tolé lama has passed owny ond in 
coming to life again, the Pan-ch'en discourses about it 


necording to the tenets of the Mahayana school, The Talé 
lama acts towards the Pan-ch’en in the same manner (in 


ease of his death), and thus do they mutually act for the 


preservation of the Yellow faith. 


In the seventh year of Ch’ung-ta of the present dynasty 
(1648), the Pan-ch’en having declared that a Holy sovereign 


had appeared in the East, he together with the Talé lama 
sent envoys who journeyed 40,000 di to come to Court and 
make a treaty and establish relations of amity. T'ai-tsung- 
wen Hunang-ti (Ts'ung-Té) received them with pleasure, as 
lending support in establishing the new dynasty, and he 


| See supplementary note, iafrd. Tho Pan-ch'en erdoni and the ‘Talé lam 
AEE SUifipimaer a ba ce fepn tien ied bw chind disciples of Teong-k'a- 


po, w. o charged them to continue from generation to generation to re-euter the 


world ac aa to watch over the Yellow church. See Shang ow chi, V. 2 

aay that the Pan-ch'en lama is the incornation of Wa-pa~md {dither Biehl he) 
and ‘not of any af the ¢ Dorje ox wadjra, lout he it usually comsichrn! an 
incarnation of Manjustri or Jam-bvang}, ‘The Pan-ch'en Rin-po-ch's eecdalos 
lume gelong. See Huc, Siepentre dun Foy 


vou, xxn.—[saw amuiEe] 
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sent them continually presents of tea (while stopping at 
Mukden). 

In the fifty-third year of K’ang-hsi (1714) (the Pan-ch’en) 
received the title of Pan-ch’en erdeni.' 

In the keng-fea year of Ch'ien-lung (1780) he came in 
person to Court. The Emperor and he being both lovers of 
righteousness, the Emperor bestowed on him all that he 
could wish, but he passed away, and was reborn in Tibet, 
and returned to reside at Trashil’unpo. "Tis now eleven years 
since this event (i.¢. his reincarnation) took place, and every 
one agrees that he is virtuous, dignified, intelligent, and of 
ready wit.’ All Tibetans admire him and instinctively love 
him. From Trashil’unpo to Niélam, more than dO00 fi, as 
also among the neighbouring rebellious Gorkha tribes, every 
one reveres the Pan-ch'en as his spiritual guide; but 


what can prevent the destruction of those who oppose the — 


Sovereign's armies ? * 

I have carefully examined this far-removed, barren, and 
wild country, and I openly declare my great reverence for 
the doctrines of the country of the Buddha.* 

Of a necessity there are very remarkable monuments, 
different mountain roads, and passages of rivers, which I 
have not fnlly reported (in these pages), for I have not heard 
of the more recently discovered ones in thut vast wilderness; 
but I have worked with the most painstaking care. 


1 Fedint= Rin-po.ek'é, “im 


nat = a [T af nt i 
2 This was Paldan Yé-chd (sov supplementary note, ingrd), The Huang-svi 


outside the NE. gate of Peking wus given him, ‘The ed'é@rfen erected to bis 
memory in the West Huang is one of the finest monuments at Peking. Som 
Williams, fiddle arti vol, i. p, 70. The has-relieds around it represent 
well-known scenes of the life of Gotama Tuddho, his coneeption, birth, firht, 
ete. am) his death, at which o lion {a weeping, Williams, Joe, if,, is wrong in 
his interpretation of them. 

4? The Pan-ch'en here alluded to was called Pulidan tin-pé nyi-ma. 

* An allusion to the issue of the then pending cumpaign against the Gorkhus. 

§ Capt, Torner in 178) vieited Paldin Tan. st il then eighteen mentha: 
old. He was much etrock by the dignity of hie behaviour. See Miarion fo Court 


af Feskoa Lone, p. 333 ef og. Un the death of Paldin Yé-ehé seo the same ~ 


work, p. 443 ef arg, 


a «ee 


Ba 


ITINERARY FROM TRASHIL'UNPO TO NIELAM. 


1, Trashil'unpo to Nai-t’ang.' Halt. 
Nai-tang to La-ehr. Stage, . , ' ; 90 
2. La-chr to Sei. Halt, 


ir 


Sei to Nai-sn, Stags . . . «4 , 100 
3. Nui-an to Jé-lung. Halt. 

Jé-lung to Cha-shih-k’ang” Stage... . . 110 
4, Cha-shih-k’ang to Pun-ta. Halt. 

Pan-ta to P'eng-tso-ling. Stage, . . . 


5, P'ong-tso-ling to Cha-shi-aung. Halt. 

Cha-shi-sung to Cha-tang. Stage. . MOT Ye 3. 
6. Cho-tang to Sha-pa-tu. Halt. 

Sha-pa-tu to Na-tzi. Stage . 2. . . 100 
7. Na-taii to Pai-chia-chi-kang. Halt. 

Pai-chia-chi-kang to Tsa-wo. Stage ere 
8. Tsa-wutoShan-ken (or“thefootofamountain™). Halt’ 

Shan-ken to Chin-tso-pai. Stage. . . . IO 
9. Chin-tso-pai to Yu-kung-yu. Halt. 

Yu-kung-yu to La-ku-lung, Stage. . . 100 
if. La-ku-lang to Lo-lo, Halt. 

Lo-lo to Hsieh-ka-ehr. Stage. .  « + 106 


11. Hsieh-ka-chr to oe Fa) A ot ee 
12. To Ti-li-lang-ku 7 es Wears) |). 
13. To Mi-mu-ehr . 3 : : i > : 90 
14. To Cha-mu-ta . ‘ : . * » 10 


= 


15, To Hsia-ma-k’a ; ; ; “ 4 
16. To Ka-pa dianehe pe @ ; : : . 10 


t Nort'ang lamasery. This is the hich read between Tibet und Nepal. Tt 
appears to be that followed part of the way by Nain Singh, The Chineen 
hams do net ia of accurnte | eninn. 

- x eh ~shi~k'ang. a tiles W. of it there te an iron chain. | 


neriiae 
a Fisi-ehan a jae’ gives the following fe 
serainge Wie rede © Facaa esoha Was Nartong. Thaoce § We 
ae ai lamnsery (asi) Ah re to Houd-sai-tea. Then W. to the 
aor ye ia}, * ee sans are WHE Toei: The main roed Wada 
» from Pen dw 8. eo cee to La-tai, the other W, « little 
Mi by Chu-o-Luny to From the road 5. to pay rn 
thente dawn the Feet tage a littl N. a There W. wo Bay age e 
dor 5: to Asieh-ha-eher a Chgrageteend ye Taga.“ W.. to 
Mi-ma, thence §. ta Ting Then 5.W. to Tung-la-shan, nde W. 
fo Pa-tn-ahr. Wo je Ta-shr-ehieh- Then 5.W. to Po-thia-ling. 
Thee 8. to Nickey. Gea 2 dveny Fok oy, 18s 


LL» 
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17. ToShuo-ma-ln-tu  .  -C- 
18. To Chung-ka-ehr : . : 
19. To Tsung-k’o : 
90, By « tortuous road to Ma-chr 


21. To Kun-ta : ‘ : 

29, To Cho-tang . : : ae 
25. To Chu-t’ang . ate 2 : : . 
24. To Chi-lung. ‘ 
95, To O-lung by a sortncti nad : 

26. To So-jung <i ote 

97, ToChe-lin-to . «© + «= * 

98. ToJung-hsia © «+ + 

99. To Nich-ln-mu. +. - 

From Trashil’unpo to Nielam . 

From Oh'eng-tu to Nielam 


According to 2 decision of the quarter-master’s office in 
the fifty-third year of Ch'ien-lung (1758), the distance from ~ 
Trashil’unpo to Heich-ka is 1005 42 East of Hsich-ka all 
the halts and stages have been put down, but west of it 
only the distances have been recorded, for travellers are 
rare over this road, and it is difficult to procure information, 


FROM TA-OHIEN-LU BY THE HORBA AND DERGE COUNTRY 
' (HUO-RHRTE-KO Ts'40-T'r) TO CHA-MU-TO. 


1. Ta-chien-la to the foot of Chih-to-shan a 
2. Across Chih-to-shan to Ti-ju (road Resnohes) 
3. To Ya-chu-k'a . “ . 

4. To Lang-tzii-pu si, cl eeetTas 

4. To Pa-sang-tai . ; . : : 
6. To Shang-pa-i (road branches) “ae 
7.-To Ka-ta' . - z = oF. 


a 


1 Called Tai-ling by the Chinese. It was probably originally a camp created 


during the Chinese Tibetan expedition in 1720, "ang (JgE) means 


station,” perhaps it would be better to thos translate it, at; least in some caret 


Chia-sa, the Jos, ia ow emall affluent of the Nyw-ch'u. 


115 
2841 
OSI 


means “a post 
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8. To Haiin-ma t‘ang : i J d : 
%. To Chino-ya =. s : 
10. Across a mountain to Lasti Vang “leet 
ll. To Tz’u-lung 
12. To Chia-sa-chu-k’s 
13. To Chi-ju-chu-k'a 
14. Across a small mountain to Howehe Chang-ka. 
15. Down hill to Chiang-pin tang . 3... le 
16. To Chu-wo? . 
17, Across a mountain to tokouees : ; 
18, Across the P’u-wang lung to Kan-taii® . . 
19. Crossing a river to Pai-li* : : : 
20. To Lung-pa-kuei (Bens tata) ee es 
21. To A-chin-la-lo . . . : 
22. To I-lung . ; 
23. To frontier of Tieh-ko ( T'b-chr-ko-t’é, alas 


SSSSSessssssz2zee=re 


called Ch'i-teng (4% 3), “ the seven pert 40) 
24. To Lo-teng (Lo-dong) a Saeenc . 60 
25. To Chi-ma-tang (Simatong) . « + = 68 
28: To Lin-te'ung* |... 3. 6 
27. To Chu-mi-la-to te 4 ae 
28, To Ch’un-keng-hsi-ho . « «= + «+ 80 
29. Uphill to Pan-ti-chu-k’a? . : . 40 
40. Down hill to Pu-jung 30 
81. To frontier of Chia (i.e. Dry) « 60 
42. To Ch'itang-tang , bs - : . 70 
33. To Tsno-la (Chnola) . + + 2 a. is ie 
#4. To Tsao-li-kung 3) 2! anne 
35. Across a low mountain to Chia-lung-t’a . 30 
06. To Ha-chia ; . * . : . . 50 


large ond influential lomasery. 
ae Ti shit village of the Chawo Déba, one of the five principal chiefs of the 


1 Th capital f Horba ii 
< The capital of Horba Kangeut. ta Débas, ‘The river is the Za-ch’a. 


Aethis-jn-le ie Ajacguck. 
the most influential State in Eastern Tibet. 
‘ +a eae ewes Hsiang £8 Fan, is “3 The ame work jives 


Pi os ko-hai-ho oe an 
* Culled, I was told in the country, aa act's or Dechink’s. 
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iv 
47. To the Ha-chia gorge ( Cees . , , 40 


38. To Chung-sa-t’é. . - : . Bil) 
49. Across a mountain to Jaye ‘ . : . 60) 
40. Across a mountain to Cha-mu-to — ; 40 

Total distance’ . : ; ; 1885 


Along this road there pisye many Fan in black tents, 
occupied with cattle raising? There is not much pestilential 


vapour along it. 


FROM (HA-MU-TO EY THE LEI-WU-CHI STEPPE TO LHASA, 


1. Cha-mu-to to the O-lo eee a suetee . sf 
2. To Shao-to : Fae. 
% K’ang-p'ing-to. . . «© «+ » WN Sa 
4. ToLei-wu-chi. . . + : , + i 
ly A i 
6. To Chin-lu-teu .  . ; pte 80 
7. To Chiang-ch’ deipcatin td a ; . 100 
8. To San-kang-sung-to, . 80 
9. Across a little chain of four mountains to Sai-dhe- 
3 Sa ec eee OA aaa 80 
10. To La-tsan ple mol? 6 EMD Bee 
11. ToOhi-lot'ang. at 
12. To Cha-lung-sung-to (or Chun-pen-ai-ch) . | 
13. To Chiang-t’ang bridge . . ~ |) 
14. ToLa-kung-tong  . 1 lw lle ett et«étC 


15. To Wang-tsu ® . r * * * . * 60 
16. ToChi-shu-pienk’a . 2. Clwtiwtti‘<‘tiC:é‘«é‘C 


ly. To'Te-pieakoan =. 40 2) «sl. | ORM 


18. To Ka-tean't’ang =. lw wl tlt eté« 
19. To K’o-hsien-to = ; 70 


20. To La-li-pu (to the right one is sates a rally) : 70 
21. To frontier of Lh'a-ri 9 60 


LJ 


1 Tho To'ang chiA counts . —— and 1775 ti, Eei-Te'any f'n Koo, for. ells 


ce Hn-Ts' ong chier-wen-iu, T] 
The oud realy very gv and ey ony an much tray th 
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2. Across a mountain to Chi-ko-k'a 
4. To Sha-chia-lo . 

. To Chi-hua-chi . 

. To Ha-ka-tso-k'a 

. To Pan-shu 

27. To Chung-na-san-pa (bridge r) 

. To Na-ting tung-ku 

29. 


= 


ee 


To Mo-chu kung-k'a" (joins the Lh'asa high or 70 


Total distance 


LS80 


FROM LIVASA BY THE Ta-LU CROSS-ROAD TO TRASHILURPO. 
1, From Ta-lu, where the road branches, one by 

Gyanted dzong (Chiang-f2i) to Trashil’unpo, 

the other by Rannng (f./an-pa) to Trashil’unpo, 


=] 


_ 


SS on om oe 


to Jan-pa 


To Nien-mu ha-ta 


. To Chung-pak’a . + 
. To Shui-hsia-ma . 


NiYake = -< 


. To Trashil’unpo 


Total distance 





/ 


. To Chia-ma k’a. (This vilaoe is considered’ half- 
way between Anterior and Ulterior ee 

. To A-mi 

. To Jen-po fas (Ra-nang daong 2) 

. To Ku-lu lang-hsi 


a 


= 


ol nineteen 


FROM TRASHIL'UNFO BY THE NAIL-T'ANG CROSSs-ROAD TO 


NIELAM.? 


1. Trashil’unpo to Nai-t'ang - 
a To Chin-jeh . . = 
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8. To Cha-bsiung . 
4, To Té-ch’ung-tsai 
5, To Hsin-ka-ehr . 





6. To Cha-lung-i-k'a at 
7. To Cha-hsi k’ang a0 
&. To Sse-teu 40 
9. To Sa-chin ' BO 
10. To Pu-tsung.. Fret i 
11. To Ma-chia a 50 
12. To Ch’un-tun : a0 
13. To I-hsi-ehr iO 
14. To Ch’ang-so G0 
15, To Ts'un-a ‘ - : . : 40. 
16. ToOhi-haung . «+: ‘ ; 40 
17. To Hsieh-ka ‘ 110 
18, To An-pa ; 40 
19. To Ting-jeh 40 
20. To Tu-lung 70 
21. To Haia-lo. ia oat an 40 
22. To Tsi-chi-ling. . .« ‘ : 30 
23, To Tsung-cheng. . 40 
24. To Nieh-la-mu . 60 
Total distance 1120 
‘ 


FROM TRASHIL'UNPO EY TSA-TANG TO LHASA. 


1. Troshil’unpotoLo-kuei .  . wwe 40 
2. ToSsii-mu-to . 6 6 we ee 
% To Nien-muhu(ha)ta . . . « «+ I20 
4. To Neng-mutsung . .  , sex ee 
6. To Sha-ch'u-k’a . . ; % : ; * 80 
To Teeny... i.e Gea | on eke 
7. To Pai-ti (Pédi) ee ee ae Dee |. 


' Trobably the Sakya convent, 





ITIXERANTES. Bo 

li 

a. To Kang- pa-taii! ® = . = . = 90 
ij, To Ch’ ii-shui a s 2 = * = a 50 
10. To Chiang-li ; ‘ : 2 s . : 50 
11. To Teng-lung-kang . re 
12, To the Jo-k’ang of Lh’asa. chat aie 40 
Total distance . sso 


FROM SUNG-P’AN? EY HUANG-SHENG EUAN TO LHASA, 


1. From Huang-shen kuon to Linng ho k’on (road 


branches) . » a» 0 6 cole ee 

2. To Ch’u-tsao . . 2a 

3. To Chia-wang fens re Chin-wa) ; . ie ot ae 

4. To Sha-lu t’ang (or Sa-lu) . : a: (once 50 

5. To Pa-ma . . ot Te 

6. To Chinng-ti Seo stim (or Lowi) . Vee 

7. To Lung-hsi-tou . oo» oo 

8. To Wu-lang-mang - + «+ + Ff = 70 

8. To Tsung-ko-cbr «se 
10;To Cha-han tu-hui’ 2 “44 0+ + os Fe 
Il. To She-na-wu-chian . 0s 0 © OOM 
12. To Oh’i-chi-ha-lai 60 
13. Across a great snowy mountals to Antiog-tn-pa 70 
14. To T’u-lung t’u-lao - Oe C2 oe 
15. To 'T’u-mang-ta-lo-bai pion Vis ae 
16. To Tan-chung-ying . : a . 60 
17. To Lower Tich-lun-tun «+ + + + 
18. To Middle Tich-lun-tun . + + * * ‘BO 
pe This itineeney is te ee ) Parl 


Gi we, an eahiul to 
pabtepapenates mai, 70 ft. 
0 hi. 
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19. Across n big snowy mountain to Nas Tich-lun- 
tun : . 

2). To Wa denpctieh-ten 

21-24, From Wa-lang-tieh-lun there are fue tape 
of 60 4 each to Karfen su-lo-mo,! where the 
Hesi-ning road to Lh’asa mecta the Yellow Hiver 


Total distance 


hi 


BO) 
70 


240 
1500 


FROM LH'ASA BY YANG-PA-CHAN TO GALTSANG GUTA. 


1-5. From Lh’'ssa to (the pasa of) Yung-pa-chan 
(Fang-pa ching)? where the rond branches, 
there are five stages, of a total length of 200 
ii. From Lh'nsa to Trashil'unpo, by the Yung- 
pa-chan steppe, is shorter than by way of 
Gyanteé and Ranang, but the number of ff is 
not stated. 
Sao Chem 2 ee Ue 
7. To Sang-to-lo-hai yj. ‘ F ‘ : 
8. To Chu-ting ma-pen . ‘ 
9. To Sang-chi ma-ting . 
10. To La-ting chu-to . 
11. To frontier of ‘I’eng-ko no-chr! (on Saae of 8 
great lake) : : P 
12. To Lang-tso (or Teu-lung-chiich) 
13. Across a great mountain, on the summit of pia 
isalake, the Kuo-chung* . . . 


© Also called Heng he (Yellow Tiver), Hri-TWang tu Wao, IV. 4, 


Sulona 


is the Mongol name of the Upper Huang bo, called in Tibetun Ma ch'u (#1 ” 8) 


The place referred to is at Karma t'ang, the Haing ou hai of the Chinese. 


* This is N.W. of Lh'asa, the road ix still used to go to Trashil‘unpo (see 
Peking Gazette, January 21, 1886). Klaproth, op. eit, p. 43, supe it is the river 


Yang-pa-chon oh'u, bot our text and all Chinese works I have consulted, speak 
of itasn poss (1). Galtsang guja in on one of the branches of the Murus, tha 


Dré ch'u of the Tibetans. 


® Tengri nor prokably. 
* Probably Karchen of our mapa, 
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14. Across two mountains to Chang-tso, where there 2 
isulnke’ . : . 80 
15. To Hai-tati t’ou (or “ head of a lake " > oe 4 
16. To Cho-té-ehr . 2 _ © 
17. To Pang-tang « § i 9: «5: ae 
18. To Pa-yeh-ya . . ‘ : F é I 50 
19. To Tung-tso Toe 
20, To Ku-chr-tsang ku- che lei Hu-cha)*. 0 tet Oe 
Total distance . . « « (4 1085 


FROM HS51-NING (IN KAN-.S0) ACROSS THE FRONTIER TO 
LHASA. 


1. Crossing the frontier at wa to A-shi-han . 160 
2. To Ha-chr ka-ehr . . - . ‘ 70 
d. Huo-ehr . F ; : 5 : 

4, To Ch’aichi-kou S 

5. To Ku-ku ku-tu-ebr . : - ; ‘ 

6. To Kun o-ehr-chi . ; , ‘ i . 

7. ToI-ma-ehr . ; : 6 : e 

8. To Shuo-lo kow . : : ; ; ; 2 

9. ToSiang-lota-pa oo. +» «© «*# © * 
10. To Hai-la-ha-pu 1} St eae 


11, To T’é-lun nao-ehr (Dulan a0), 
12. To Ku-ku ku-t'u-ebr . 

1d. To A-ln ka-sha-ebr 

14. To Pi-lin t’u 


15. To Ho-ya ku-t'u-ehr . A : E . . 
16. To ford of the se Je ZU ial) ee ne 
17. To Na-mu-ka . pS ie 5 
18. To Ho-to-tu . : : 3 : . 
19. To Chi-ehr sa-to lo-liu : 7 = ; : 


20. To Ho-ya-ln-ku-t'u-ehr cha-ta .  - i> 


1 The Chomora luke of our maps (F). 
eA to be at or neat the Atng hopehign of Prjeralsky. | Cf 
de LE’ aeie Centrale, pp, 4, 890, ete, andl Hri= Ta" sige abies wren 


SSSSL2ASesssssssess 


c 


Mongul. 
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fi 
21. To Pai-ehr ch’i-ehr . : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 70 
22. To La-ma-to-lo-hni! . : : ; ‘ ; a) 
23. To Pa-yen ha-la-na-tu = - ; ‘ 4 50 
24. To Sha-shih-lung : ; ‘ ‘ i ‘ 60 
25, To I-ko a-li-k’o ‘ ; ; ; : 50 
96. To O-lan-o-ehr-chi . ; : > : : 70 
27. To Ku-kni-sai ford . : : : = 4 60 
23. To Mu-lu-wu-su (river)? . ; , ‘ : 60 
29. To Cha-han o-ehr-chi , ; : ‘ ; 50 
$0, To T’é-mon ku-chu . . 7 : ‘ : 60 
$1. To Pai-ehr ch’i-t'u .. ; : : : F 70 
22. To Tu-hu-la to-lo-hai . : 3 50 


33. To Tung (or East) p futn-ta kon 2 ee 
é4, To Tung (or East) p'u-lo-t'u-ta pa-na-tu . : 60 
$5. To Tung (or Enst) p’u-lo-t’u-ta pa-cho-tu . 50 


36, To Hu-lan kuo-ehr . ; J ‘ 4 60 
a7. To T’é-ehr-ha-ta : : ‘ z i ‘ 50) 
38. To Shun-ta A 60 


89. To To-lo-pa-t'u-ehr. (It 3 is on the Kan-su and Sen- 

eh’uan border. When the grand army entered 

Tibet, it wos here that the Kan-su depéts 

stopped) : ; : : ‘ : : 60 
40. To Pu-la sai-lo . : : ; F : : 55 
41. To Ha-la ho-lo . ‘ ; i ; 55 
42.ToA-mutariverr =. , ; « « ~~ 4 
43. To Yin-ta-mu . : E ; : ; ‘ 45 


44. To Chi-li pu-la-k’o . a ae ‘ 45 
45. To [-k’o-no-mu-han? wipe: -shih ‘ . : 75 
46. To East side of Su-k'o : ; . : . 55 
47. To Pa-mu-han . ‘ - : ; . 70 
48. To Pao-ho-lao . . : ‘ é r = 65 
49. To Shn-k’o-yin kuo-ehr . ; : i 70 
50. To Meng-tea F “ F . - 45 


fil. To Meng-ku hsi-li-k’o a A . . ‘ : 45 


1 Lamatolha, “Jama's head."’ There iz o Will of this 
Miles 3. of the Yellow River, near the Tea-ka por fis. * satay a we 
: Called Dré ch'u ty the natives. The epee Vang-trit, 


nomoms, “the big Nomoran (poss piaria means “easy” in 





—_ 
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62. To Cho-no-kuo-ehr . : : ; ; : LU 
ba. To Ch'u-mu-la a = - * a = * 50 
54. To Kuo-lung . . : ‘ é ‘ ‘ is 
55. To Hao-la wu-su' (river), r % : i 55 


66. To Ka-ch’'ien : ; . . : . 70 
57. To Shih-pao no-ehr . ; ‘ { / 7 70 
68. To K’o-tun hai-li-k'o . . : : . 5 70 
69. To Ta-mu : : é : : 5 < oi) 
60. To Yang la ‘ SE Ta mC 
61. To Chia-tsang chii (or “ake =a 2) eh age Wear 
62. To Ta-lung i cer tes i Sa ae 
fd. To Sha-la . ; : dibay ; 50 
64. To Kan- ting chiin-k’ cakir a UE Tepe ree 
6. To Tu-men : : : . . -, 90 
66. To Lang la . . F ; j . 56 
67. To Lh'a-sn? : oo = ent) Ue 
Total distance . 5 : ~ + €120 


I. ITINERARY FROM LHASA TO THE LARCHAN BARRIER. 
(From Hai-Ti'ang chien wen fu, TT. 20, ef agg.) 
1, From Lh’asa to Chia-shou oer ey to La-tsan- 
ehr é . : 2 : - 120 
2. Latsar to Tsu-pu sy grat 4 5 
3. Tsu-pu to Ngari sip) oe oe) ee 
4. Ngarito Chia-chong. . =. : 80 
5. Chin-chung to Ni-mu ken-chi 4 Se 
6. Ni-mu ken-chii to peels r * a het ae 
7. Tsu-kung to Pa-ko  . 4 > alee ee 
8. Pa-ko to foot of a great nsiwy poles sae) ae 
9. From foot of snowy mountain to Lin- teung-k'a : 0 
' Kera ww, Black River.” In Tibetan, Nag ci'w has the same mening. 
ek” infra, whore this itinerary is given from unother source with some 
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iu 
10, Lin-tsung-k’a to Lon-k’a 2. = . ; Bi) 
11. Lan-k's to Rétang . ° : . ‘ , 80 
12, Rétang by Chia-hsi to Lo-teng . shoei “My Fe 
13. Lo-teng to Yii-ku-po . : : ‘ ‘ , 40 
14. Yii-ko-po to Ka-lo ; ; : ' . 420 
15. Ku-la to Ho-lo . : : ; : : Ail) 
16. Ho-lo to Ch'a-t’ang ts’ ike : . : : 70 
17. Ch’s-t'ong ts'u-ku to Réteng ‘ . ‘ 70 
18. Réteng to Mu-ch’ing . , 4 . . ‘ 90 
19. Ma-ch'ing to Po-lin-pa =. ; ‘ . : 80 


20. Po-lin-pato An-lieh 2 8. . « «# “. 8 
21, An-lieh to Lakchan . , ‘ : , “ Ail) 


Total number of stages 21, and total 
distance. , 57 ee . 1560 


Along the whole road there are pestilential vapours. Fuel 
ond forage ore scarce. From Lakehon thero are four small 
customs barriers, 

From T'é-pu-t'o-lo-hai to Lakchan there are 14 stages, 
a total length of over 500 Ji, 

From Lakch'a to T’é-pu-to-lo-hai there are seven stares, 
of a total length of over 300 Ji. 

From Ku-ko-ch'a to Lak'’cho there are thirteen stages, 
covering over 500 fi, 

_ Along the three routes there are pestilentin] vapours. 
Each of the (local) chieftuins sends troops to protect these 
posts. 

From Lakehan to Kukach'a there are eight stages, cover- 
ing over 400 fi. This post ig not garrisoned, but it is 
patrolled every month. 





HW. LWASA THROUGH THE LINES TO PENGKA-LAMAR. 


1, From Lh'asa by KarpatoMengu .  . SO, BO 
2, Mengu by Cha-ri chang-mo fo eee . 80 
4. Chiieh-chung to La-mu wo) ml wry 








2S or 


on 


10. 


. La-mu to P'eng-to «0 “4 ued ae 
. Peng-to by Récheng to Chamusang .  . . 8&0 
. Cha-mu-sang by Bata to Polang-ku . 4 jee 128 
. Polang-ku by Sam-pa (i.e. the bridge) to To-lo- 
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ii 
a * BO 


te-pa » 100 


. To-lo-te-pa to the Kara usu (where there is oa 


Duichi) : “ . é ‘ ¢ : 70 


. Kara usu to P’ang-mi-ma . Cw et( Sté«i 


P’ang-mi-ma to Amdoa_ ss, P : : = RO 


11, Amdoa to T’o-shun-no-wa . : ; ' - 60 
12. T’o-shun-no-wa by Hasia-mu nor-ma to T’ur-chi. 100 
13.T’ur-chi to Rémalasa + lw Cele 
14. Héma losa to Pa-ssii la-mo-ch’i. 3.» 2. BD 
15. Po-ssti-lo-mo-ch’i to Pai-ku-shu-mo . «wD 
16. Pai-ku-shu-ma to the Pu-ku-chiang (river) - 60 
17. The Pu-ku-chiang to Chih-lung ae 
18. Chih-lung to Oh’u-lung »  . ss 
19. Ch’u-lung to Preng-k'a , ‘ : . G0) 
90, P’eng-k’a to P'eng-k’a-lamar . see 
Total distance . «+  » « «+ J6M0 

Il. FROM THE TENGRI-NOR THROUGH THE LINES TO THE 

BARRIER OF 8HENG-KEN WU-CHUER- 
1, Tengri-nor by Hulung to Ya-vhiso . « » 200 


. Pa-no-hsing to Pa-ka ha-li-ch’ia = epee | 


. Ya-chino by Tsolung-chiich to Ch’i-ma-to-lung . 50 
3. Ch'i-ma-tolung by Ta hai-taii (or “a big lake”) 


rh 


to Pa-no-hsmg . + 


4 
5. Pa-ka-ha-li-ch'ia to Ohi-tuloh-lu . + - 70 
6, Chi-tu-lich-In by La-k’ar-kung-to to Pa-la. 110 
7. Pula by Cha-mu-he toLang-k’a =. - + 100 
8. Lang-k'a by the Ta-yen lake to K’a-yi-he . - 10 
9, K’a-yii-ha by Hai-yii-kung-pu to Ha-yit cheng-pu o0 

10. Hu-yii cheng-pu by Ta-tau o-v0 to Eu-ta-ha =. 90 


_— 
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11. En-ta-ha to Hsing-taii ha-ch'iung =... O80 
(12. Hsing-tzii ha-ch’iung to Sér-sung-do. = . » 80 
13, Sar-sung-do to Sheng-ken wu-chiieh . . . 50 


Total distance . 7 ; : . Loo 


Along the whole route there are pestilential vapours, and 
fuel and fodder ure scarce, 


1V. TU-LO-CH'UNG-K'U BY S0-HU-LU TO HSI-NING-FU. 


1. Tu-lo-ch’ung-k’u by Wu-tsang to So-hu-ln! =. 100 
2. So-hu-lu to Ch’a-han-pai-sheng. —. F 70. 
@. Ch'a-han-pai-sheng by Potndaain to atinta 
to 120 
AW Rsie-uast'a by Pasha: hai not’ no to hack kus 
t'u ; ’ . 100 
6, An-che-ko-t'u to Walang. ; : 60 
8 Wu-lang across a big mountain to Maun hans. 60 
7. Na-mu-han to Pa-lo-pu-ha. . wom 
9 -Pa-lo-pu-ha across a mountain to Mang na. » 68a 
9, Mang-natoLong-on. . . eer. 
10. Lang-an to Kuei-t'é ch’en ese ies . 80 
TL. Kuei-t’é ch’eng by the Nich ho to Kuo-mi : F 60. 
12, Kuo-mi across 2 mountain to K’ang-ch’eng-kou . 80 


13, K’ang-ch’eng-kou to Ohin-lan-men-shen-chun; g*. 60 
14. Chin-lan-men-shen-chung to the town of Hsi-ning 60. 


Totul distance: . * « é a 1060, 


4 So-hn-le poms for So-In-ma, ée, the Yellow | 
della Penna (M 312) speaks ieee woe 
urmer, i. (a oe | bt ty) pe ghey ta Cap. Se 

a Koei- Hi Ving on the Yellow Liver, border post in §,W. Kan-sn. 


Sekieny | called Kajar, Kashan on our maps; fis N. of Kuci-te. Or ele 


4 Tu the Nun ch’uan, about two miles B, of Kumbom (T's-chr i). 








ht 
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¥. PA-HA-HAI NIU-TU TO Lake KOKO-NOR. 





: ii 

]. Pa-ha-hai niu-t’u to Wue-lang-lo-ko . ‘ .- 60 
2. Wu-lang-lo-ko to Pa-han-t'u-lo-ko : - _ FO 
3. Pa-han-tu-lo-ko to I-kai-t'y lo-ko m Gi) 
4. I-kai-t'u-lo-ko to Ch’a-han lung-mu-hon . 70 

5. Ch'a-han-lung-mu-han across the Nich ho to Ch’a- 

han-to-hai . z - x 60 

6. Ch’a-han-to-hai to the Koko: Mts . 3 |. ae 
Total distance . ; - ; . 450 

VI. RETANG TO HO-CHOU IN KAN-8U. 
I. Rétang to Chiang-to, . . . , 60 
2, Chiang-to to Chao-ho-nao . ; : 60) 
4. Chao-ho-nao to To-ti , - 80 
4. To-ti to Hoi-tso . ; 60 
6. Hei-tso to She-na —. a - 80 
6. She-na to Sha-ma kuan . 80 
7. Sho-ma kuan to the town of Ho-chens! :, a0 
Total distance’ , 3. , + 480 
II. 


ITINERARY FROM HSI-NING FU TO Lil'asa, 
(From Hei-ning Fu hain cfd of Lin Hung-bea.}* 
150 4 from Hsi-ning Fu one comes to Sharakuto (2fo-/a-hu- 
to wing). 
20 fi across the Jih-yueh shan to Ho-shih-ho ehui in the 
Kokonor country, Here is grass, but no fuel, and both 


' This and the procoding itinerary are in Western Kun-eu 

* Bi HE £¥ Written in the twonty-sewenth year of Ch'ien-lung (4.0. 1759). 
This road is mo longer followed by catavans to or from Dh'asa, exeept W, of 
the Dré-ch'n. 
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Sifan and Kokonor Mongols. Here the road branches 
into a northern and southern route; after six stages 
* over the northern route or five by the southern, they 
again meet. 
By the northern route: 

60 dito K’anput’an. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols, 

70 ito Alawut'u. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 

70 4 to Hato (? Ha-f'a0), Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols, 


60 fito W. of Hato pass (Hei Ha-t'ao chia), Grass, no fuel. 


Kokonor Mongols, 
70 ito Muhur. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 
60 fito Niukotu. Grass, no fuel, Kokonor Mongols. 


By the southern route: vs 
50 iifrom Ho-shih-ho shui to the Bayan nor. Gras. no fuel. 
Kokonor Mongols. : 


# 
50 4 to Ch'ia-pu-ch’in. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor ongola, 


40 fi to Sini nor. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongils. 


60 to Kunga nor. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Motgols. 

60 i to Niukotu, where it joins the northern route. \ 

50 fi to Shalatu. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols- 

60 ito Imatu. Grass, no fuel. Kokonor Mongols. 

90 dito Tengnurté. Grass, no fuel. Arik Fun-tzil.' 

60 to Holung usu. Grass, no fuel. Arik Fan-tzil. ae 
exhalations (yen-chang). 

70 fi to Tiehli nor, Grass, no foel. Arik Fanta Feu- 
chang. 

70 4 to Tieh li bulak. Grass, no fuel. Golok Fan-tzit. 

60 i to Piliutu kou* Grass, no fuel. A hundred fannilt 
of Golok Fan-tzii (o-/wny). \ 

60 Zi to Alungatula: River (ei'wav), Poison weed. Little 
water, spare grass. Ven-efang, To the south of it 
are Golok Fan-teit (Mo-/er Faw-f2a), to the north two 
commercial agents (4senpon) of the Tulé lama. 

70 Zi to Kolima® river, or Sources of the Yellow River. Grass, 


1 Ank is probably the Mongol Alone, or i 8. 
coped schtquaaes gol Alang, or Areki, 8. of the Burhan bota pase 


a Kis-meane “ ditch, gutter,” 
3 Or Soloma, 
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no fuel. Fru-cheag. To the north and south of it 
are fsonpons of the Talé lama, 

60 fi to Gasun-opata, Grass, no fuel. A hundred families 
of Ishapao (?) Fan-tzii. 

60 fi to the Jyékonor (CiA'tol-ko), Grass, no fuel. Fen-chang, 
Mongols ond Eurching (?) Fan-tzi, 

6() 4 to Hala huliutai. Grass, no fuel. Mongols and Eurching 
(or Eurtsing) Fan-tzti, YFoa-rhang, 

50 fi to Hula River. Grass, no fuel. To the south are Nam- 
te'o Fan-teii (Nien-mu-feo) ; to the north is the Hsing- 
au hai (Kermat'ang). Fen-chang. 

50 fi to Ulanteshi (¥ Ww-lan Awo-/i), Ghrasa sparse, no fuel, 
To the south are Pieh-li Fan-tei, to the north ia the 
Haing-su bai. Fen-chang. 

60 f to Alataiji. Grass sparse, no fuel. To the south are 
Pich-li-Fan-tzii, to the north is the Hsing-su hai. 
Yen-chang. 

60 4 to Lamatolha (Za-ma-to-fo-hai).! Grass, no fuel. To 
the south are Pieh-li-Fan-tei, to the north is the 
Heing-su hai. YFen-chang. 

50 fi to Tké bayon hara, Grass, no fuel, Tolo-notu Fan- 
tail. 

60 4 to the Thonn pass (chai). Gross, no fuel. Tolonotu 
Fan-tzii. 

60 “i to foot of Bahon Bayen-hora. Grass, no fuel. Nulasio 
(P) Fan-tzil. 

60 i to Halaholo, Grass,nofuel. Nahosio Fan-tzi. Yen- 
chang. 

60 fi to ferry of Kojisai (Dré ch'u rabden?), Grass, no fuel. 
Fan-tzit, From here threé roads lead to Dh’asa. 
The river is here crossed in skin boats, of which there 
are seven, When the water is low, pack animals ean 
ford the river. All troops going to Lh’asa take the 
road given below. From Hsi-ning to the Murus 
river there are thirty stages, or 1710 4, Thirteen 
localities have noxious oxhalations (yen-eheng). 

' Thiet nume, meaning “lama bead," must be a common one in the country for 
bare hills of « rounded form. 
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50 i from Kokosai to Kokotoni. Grass. Yen-chang. In- 
habited by peaceful (sioa@) Fan-tzi. 

60 ito Ta-hu-t’an (or “rapids of great lake”). Grass, Fey- 
cheng. To the south and north of it are peaceful 
Fan-tzii. 

50 # to Tohuoliutolha. Grass, Yen-chang. To the south 
are Ani daiji's Fan-tzi.! The rood leads north along 
the course of the Chi-yo (?) river, 

60 fitoChung-han hata. Grass. Fen-ching. To the south 
are Ani daiji'’s Fan-tzii. Following along the course 
of the Muru usu, 

40 fito Dungbula, Grass, YFen-chang. To the south of it 
are Kalehi Fon-tzi. 

70 fi to Sekopen (Seu-h'o-pen). Gross, Kalchi Fan-tzi. 

60 ff to Tulan nihuo. Grass, Kalehi Fan-tzi. 

60 ito Dolon bakur. Grass, Kalehi Fan-tzii, 

50 fito Buhen niseni. Grass, YVeu-chang. Kulehi Fun-tail. 

60 to Hujionitu. Grass, Ven-chang. Kalchi Fan-teii. 

60 to Ahotan. Grass. Fora-chang. Penba Fan-tzil. 

40H to Yin-tom, Grass. Yen-chang. Fenba Fen-tzit. 

60 fito Tieku tolo. Grass, Fen-chang. FPenba Fan-tzii, 

60 to Ikénomohan. Grass. Yen-chang. Penba Fan-tzii. 

70 W Ssiihu. Grass. Fen-chang. Penba Fan-taii. 

50 ito Bahan nomohan, Grass, Yeu-chong, Shorichan 
jyékung (Shwo-W chow chieh ung) Faon-tai, 

50 fite Beihusha. Grass. Fen-chanwg, Shorichan jyé-kung 
Fan-tzil. 

50 fi to Chahan hata p'o-huo. Grass. Yen-chang. Shori- 
chan jyi-kung Fan-taii, 

50 fi to Jéhon hate. Grass. Fen-ehang. Shorichan jyé- 
kung Fan-tzil. 

40 ito Shago. Grass. Yen-chang. Shorichan jyé-kung 
Fan-tzii. 

60 fi to Manja shiri. Grass, Yen-chwny, To the south 
and north is Tungbatu, The road leads west. 

50 # to Chiona nihuoliu. Grass, Fea-chang. Hara-usu 
(Nag ch’u) Kanpo Mongols. | 

1 Or * Anidaiji" may be the name of a teiba, 
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60 # to the Hfura-usu (Nag chu), Grass. Hara-nay 
Kanpo Mongols. 

40 ito Panti penti. Grass. Ven-ehang. Kanpo Mongols. 

50 lito Halatalo. Grass. Western Kanpo Mongols. 

60 ff to Kuei-tien shila (7). Grass. Yen-cheng. Kanpo 
Mongols. 

60 fi to Paniluong, Grass. Fen-chang. To the south are 
Yopayo (?) Fan-tzi. Going W. by the Tengri (?) 
nor (T’ien k'ni ?), 

40% to Noimansébuluha, Grass. River Yopayo Fan-tzti. 
All to the W. of this place ts under the Lh’aaa 
authorities, 

50 i} to Tam. Grass. To the 8. are River Yopayo Fan- 
tz. To the W. Tam Fan-tzi: under Lh’asa rule. 

50 /i to Yangala. Gross. Fen-ehang. Tam Fan-tati. 

60 fi to Ruting lumasery (Lai-ding esa). Grass scares, little 
soil, Tam Mongols. 

40 ii to iron wire (suspension) bridge. Grass scarce. Going 
S. by « big river (or “ the Ta chiang”). 

60 ® to Hobola, Grass scarce. To the 5. ore two rivers’ 
mouths. 

50 4 to Suntung putsung. Grass sciree. 

40 4 to Lang-tang. Grass scarce. Southern Lang-tang 
Fan-tzii and Tung ti-pa ta-ho chia Fan-tei, all of 
whom are under the rule of Lh'asa. 

80 4 to Lh'asa (Hei-tv'ang). Going E, one hns the Ssu- 
ch'uan high road. To the 8. are the Lohua Fan-tai.t 
To the W. is Ulterior Tibet. To the N. is Yang- 
pa-chan. 

From the Murus to Lh'osa there are thirty-seven stages, 
the total distance is 1960 4; twenty-three localities have 
yen-ehang. Along the whole route there is water, but 
nowhere any fuel, save argal (i.e. dry dung). 

From Hsi-ning to Lh’asa there are sixty-seven stages and 
S670 fi. 

je, Mishmis, Abors, Lepehas, elg., betwoon Tibet and Luin. 
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TI. 


ITINERARY FROM LHASA TO HSI-NING. 
(From Hei-ehuo t'w lack, 1.) 


Lh’asa. 


. Sa-mu-to ling (or mountain), 
. Ch'tn-li cha-mu. 

. Ch'is chung. 

. Lun-chu tsung. 


Sha-lien-to. Before reaching this last place the Cha-la 
mountain is crossed. 

P'eng-to. Before reaching it the Te-lung mountain is 
erossed. The six preceding localities belong to Lh’nsa, 


. Fa-kang t'ung. 
. Ts'o-lo ting. 
» Na-lung ka-chr-ma, Before arriving here mount Cho- 


teil ia crossed. 

Chung-la-ku. The four preceding localities belong to 
the Hu-ch’eng Hutuketu. 

Ko-wa chu-k's. Before arriving here the Lang-li 
mountain is crossed, 

Cha-mu ch'u-k’s. Before arriving the Yo-k'o ch’u river 
is crossed. 

O'-to pu-ln-k'o? 

Ha-la-wu-su. There is a chief of a camp (ying Kuen). 

ae The Cha ch’u river is crossed before arriving 

ere. 

Ts'o-ma la, The To-na river is crossed before reaching 
it. 

Ch’a t’sang. The seven preceding stages belong to the 
Ha-la wu-su (district). 

Ch'u-na-kan, The Ch’s te’ang mountain is crossed before 


arriving. 


ven in Wni- Ts te aa, IV. i 
drial Mangal be "ont 0b tie opti 
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Su-mu-to. The Ch’ia-pen o-lo mountain is crossed before 
reaching this place, 

Hasiang-ti. The Sha-k’o ch’ (river) is crossed befors 
arriving. ‘The three preceding localities belong to 
the Po-ch’ang (head of a hundred) Kung chu-k’o 
na-mu chieh (Kon-ch’ok nam-jyé), a ruler of wild 
tribes subject to Lh‘asn. 

Ch’a ka-ehr pu. 


. Peng ch'u-k'a. 


Ni-ku-la. 

Sok ch'u-k’a, 

Tang lu. The five preceding stations belong to the 
Po-chang Pi-wu lang ka-ehr, who rules wild tribes 
subject to Lh'asa, 

Pi-po lu yi. 

Ting-ku ma-li. 

Pa-ka' an-ta-mu. 

I-k'o an-ta-mu. The four preceding stations are on the 
pasture lands of Pa-mu pa-ko chieh, a Fan-tall chief 
under the jurisdiction of Hsi-ning. 


. To-lun pa-t’u-ehr. 


Mi-to. 

San-yin ku-pen. 

Tung-kuo. 

Na mu-ch'i, us cis pecostiog wager OT 

Ch'a-ts'ang su-mu-to, The six p ing stages 1 
the sai lunds of Pi-li lu-wa, a Fan-taii chief under 
the jarisdiction of Hsi-ning. 

K'o-k'o sa-li. 

Chih-k’uei-to. 2 

Ch’u-na-kan, The seven branches of the Chih oh’ are 
crossed before arriving here, This place is ulsocalled 
Ha-tun kuo-lei. 


. Ch’u-ma-ehr, 
40. 
4). 


Lieh-pu-la kang. 
Seii-wu sua-mit-to. 


)) Bape, ia Mongol, mena ie” 5 15 Wie" 
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42. Ko-pa wen-pu, 

45, La-ma lung. 

44. Pa-yen ha-la, The nine preceding stations are on the 
pasture lands of the chief of the Yu-shu Fan-tzit and 
under the jurisdiction of Hsi-ning. 

45. Ka-ka, 

46. La-ma to-lung-ku.! 

47. Ka-ta su-ch'ih luo. The sources of the Huang ho are 
near here. 

48. Ka-chr-ma tang? The four preceding stages are on the 
pasture lands of the Fan-teii chief Nam-tso To-ma 
(or To-ma of the Nam-tso), and under the jurisdiction 
of Hsi-ning. 

49, La-ma cho-k’o-cho. 

50. Ts’o ni-pa-ehr. 

51, La-ni pa-ehr. 

52. Cha-k’o ta-ch'ang. 

53. Ma-ehr ch'u cha-mn. 

64. Li-po. At T’u-k'o tang it tsa level country with much 
poison weed.’ Travellers make this stage at night 
and muzzle their horses. 

65, Sha-pa-ebr t'u.! 

56. Ko-pa-ku chung. The eight preceding localities origi- 
nally (or have always) belonged to the Pan-ch'en 
Rinpo-ch'é, They ure desert and without human 
habitations. 

57. T’e-men k’u chu.’ Here one enters the Kokonor (Ch'ing 
hai) region. There are Mongol guard houses (k'a 
fang). 


* Probably Lamntotha, §. of Karma-d" ang. 

* i. Karma-t'ang (35, “aees), the “ Starry plain,” the Odontala of the 
Mongols. 

* Li-pu is Shang in 8.8. Te’sidam, 

* Shabarté is a little Mongol camp north af the Bayan gol, and shout 40 miles 
from the village of Baron. =i 2 

* Probably the Kasho oesu, which (lows out of the Timurté range into 
Dabesun nor, 8. of Dulan-kuo; this village did not exist when this eee 
was written, Tt was built about forty years azo, 
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58. Ma-ehr ch’ing lu-mi. 

54. T'u-lei no-ehr (Dulan nor). 

60. A-li t'ang ch'ilan (or sources of the A-li), 

G1. So-ku-ln kang. 

62, Te-chr-tun. 

63. K’ang-ang la.! To reach here the Yo-ma-t'u river ia 
crossed. The seven preceding stages are on the 
grazing lands of the Ch’ing-lhoi Deassak Oh'n-le-ma 
cha-pu. 

64. Sho-la-t’u. To arrive here the Kun-ko-ehr ch’i river is 
crossed. Belongs to the Ch’sa-kan Noméhan. 

65. Chu-ehr lang chang-ka. Belonga to the Ch'i-k’o-mo-mu 
Beileh. 

66. Yen-ta-t'u. 

67. Ha-t'ao Io. 


68. Ch’a han o-po.? One crosses the Ha-t’ao mountains to 
arrive here. The five preceding stations ond the 
three following ones are on the pasture lands of the 


Ch'eng-lei Beileh. 
69. Huo-yiieh to-lo-hai. 
70. Huo-ehr-t'u. 


71, Jih-ya-la shan (Jih-yueh shan ?). The three preceding 


stutions are on the grazing land of Ken-tun Kung 
(i.e. Duke) 
72. Ni-ya-mu ch’i. Belongs to the Tung-k’o-ehr Hutuketa. 
7a. Tung-k’ o-ehr (fa $4} Ff), aleo called Tun-ka-ehr (FF i 
fi)." Here one enters China proper (py Hl). 


1 A pasa over the South Kokonor range into the Bula gol valley, 
* Traken obo, in Mongol, ‘the white obe.* Obo is a Mongolia! Tibetan 
word, and means “ pile of stones.” In ‘Tibetan Jo-fong (¥+ 4c). or, accor! 


ing to other authorities, Ziv bum (Z* gw), '¢8 hundred thoumnd stomen” 


referring to the lange number which goes to to make up one of thea monuments, 
T prefer the first etymology, ‘This locality is probably near the NW, corner 
of the Kokonor. 
+68 +23 nd 33 ee to to loath Sane i ae 
Severe etre 
Bre ( lerk heen 's ira #1 ik 
calling it Kung-tung. thir,’ Kieebwasy er af Teahee » P 458, calle 
it Coumboo goombaw (gombs = lamasery). 


wre 
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The 75 (73) preceding stages have a total length of over 
4000 4. If rains have mode the river very high, there isa 
by-road from Hsiang-ti (No. 20), eid Mount Tang-ln kung, 
to Ko-ma, 21 (18) stages in all, to Ch’u-na-kan (No, 38), 
where it rejoins the high rood. 


Haiang-ti. 
1. Ko-ma-ehr. Crossing the Tang-kung la mountain. This 
is called the upper road. 
2. Na-mu-ch'i. 
3. Mien ch’u k's. 
4. La-taon. The five! preceding stages belong to A-jya 
teu-ka-echr cha-pu-sang, a ruler over wild tribes sub- 
ject to Lh'usa. . 
§. Tang ch’u-k’a. To arrive here the Tung-la mountain is 
crossed. 
6. Kang-la ch'u-k’a. 
7. Chich'u. Also called Ha-tun kuo-le. 
8. Li-po. Ferry across the Lu-pu-la pu. 
#, Ch'a ch'u-k'a. 
10. Mi-to. 
11. Ch'a-na kung. 
12, Tung-pu-li-yeh. 
13. Tung-k'uo. To arrive here the Tam-pa-ni la mountain 
is crossed. 
14, To-ehr. 
16, Li-ma-ebr ch’a-tung-han Ch’i-li-ch’ia-mu-na, 
16, Se-ku-kuo-mai. 
17. Ch’i-hsiung. From Tang ch'u-k’a to this point is an 
uninhabited wuate, 
18. Ch’u-na-kan. 


q 1 Cl. what is said previously about Haiang-ti. 





| 
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IV: 


ITINERARY FROM PA-KO-LI IN. ULTERIOR TIBET TO 
CHU-LA-PA-LI. 


(From Iei-Ta'ang fw Mae, TUL, 38, 39.) 


In the eleventh year of Kunng-heii (1885) the Envoy 


sent to Tibet for the tea ceremony (in connexion with the 


Empress’s death), having heard that this road was a con- 
yenient and short one to return home by, got the following 
minute information about it. (Note of the author.) 

From Pakri, following the river! in o southerly direction 
60 4, one reaches Ka-lin-ka, where there are forty odd 


families, On the road there are poisonous exhulations ;, 


the forests are extremely thick, and the mountain 
roads umidst a moss of rocks befranght with danger. 


15 fi brings one to the palace of Kuo-teng, rajah of Che-— 


meng-hsiung (Drémgjong).’ Here there are ten odd 
families of Tibetans. Going 5. 
15 /i, one comes to Jen-ching-kang (Rin-ch'en kang) by a 
perfectly level road, with a great many trees on th 
aide of it, 
Continuing 8. ulong the river, then W. up hill, 
there is a large pine forest, where travellers pass the 
night, From this resting place to the top of the 
Tine 
15 Ai, then down hill. 
15 li to a place called Kuo-pu, where there is a mud house 
for travellers to reat in (dak bungalow). 
15 fi over a level road. Then 
50 fi to the other side of a small mountain, then to the top of 
a mountain 
120 odd fi, The English have built a military road 15 feot 
broad to this place. 
The Ammo ch'a 
2 iv, Sikkim. 


s 
e: 
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20 fi down hill to Na-t’ang, where is a trovellers’ bungalow, 
Near by are sixty or seventy families of Drukpua.! 

1 A down hill, then along the side of o mountain and 15 ff 
to its top. Here there is on obo. To the W. of this 
is also India. The adjacent country to the N. of it 
is level. 

20 # down hill one reaches some (or a) bamboo house. 

30 f more down hill, and one comes to a river which is 
erossed by a wooden bridge. Here there are forty to 
fifty families. 

3 fi. Thenee down hill one comes to a small stream which is 
crossed by a wooden bridge. 

20 fi more up hill to the top of a mountain. Down hill 

10 4 to Ch’ii-ho-chan (ji ji 44), where are seven or eight 
families living in bamboo houses, 

2 fi down hill, and one comes to a large river crossed by 4 
wooden bridge. 


10 4 bring one to a place called To-li-chan (% Hf jy), where 


there ure five or six families. 
5 fi to the top of a black mountain, then down hill 
204i, to where are some twenty houses. 
15 fi down hill to a big river crossed by a wooden bridge. 


20 # up hill to o foreign official post, where there is one 


foreign official and a #ung-shih (interpreter). The 
goods of all traders are weighed here, but no /ikin is 
levied. Near the office live four or five fumilies and 
in the neighbourhood forty or fifty more. 

Turning W. when half way up the mountain, one 


Bees 

50 i, and then reaches Ka-lien lu Ci} it 44), where there is 
a station with a foreign official, foreign shops and 
twenty or thirty families of Hindu traders, All over 

the mountain there are dwellings. 

20 / down hill to Li-ni-chii-k’a (@ EE & -), where is a 
large river. In summer it has a great deal of 
Poisonous substance in its water. Here there is an 


/ * Poople living in black tents, 
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iron wire bridge (suspension bridge), in dimensions 
like the Luting ch'iso." The foreigners have a 
police guard at the bridge, There are four or five 
shops with about forty or fifty persons, 

51 #i up hill one meets with tea shrubs and tea houses, 
There are over 500 families ond the newly-built 
houses are innumerable, 

50 Mi around a mountain, and one reaches a place called Tsung- 
mu-la peng-k'a (42 AR dk #e #E), where live some 
400 or 500 families of English and Hindus, and where 
there are also 400 to 400 Tibetan families. Here is 
a foreign official's residence. Three roads leave this 
place, one eastward leads to Tibet, one eouth to Kn- 
li-ka-te (1) %! Wj $B), one west to (To)-Chieh-ling, 
Before reaching the latter place there is a hill called 
Chu-la pa-li (7 2k |, #1), where is a detachment of 
500 foreign soldiers. Up and down this: hill, one or 
two Ji brings one to To-chieh-ling ($ 9% 4). Thora 
are 500 or G00 families of foreigners living around 
Darjeeling and some 400 or 600 families of shop- 
keepers. The house-building is done by Kuang-tung 
eurpenters, of whom there are 200 odd families, There 
ore also Tibetan carpenters some hundred odd men, 
To the K. of Darjyeling there are 500 or 600 families 
of Sikkimese. There is also a Tibetan official and a 
telegraph line. The English have built a railroad 
fifteen feet broad? If one had to go on foot from 
Darjeeling to Culoutta, it would require three months, 
but by the railroad cars if he leaves one day at eleven 
o'clock, he reaches his destination the following day 
at eleven. 


1 See p, 29, in itinerucy from Ch'eng-to to Ta-chien-lu. 
Vi . The rowd-bed was wanared: 


Vv. 


ITINERARY FROM LHASA TO BHUTAN, 
(From Hei-To'ang tw Kao, TV. 14.) 


1, Lh'ssa to Yeh-t'ang (Nyer- ene ; - » 70 
2. Cha-shih-t’si . Peete Las 
—&. Pa-taii - 80 
(At these shires lovalities. thevs are inhabitants 
and cultivated ground, corn and willow trees; 






Tr fuel and fodder are scarce). 
=e ee 100 
(There sre-inhabitents hare nd a Seanclaiasi but 
little grasa and no fuel.) 
5. Lang-ka-tzii 70. f 
(There are 5 iobabttenta suit a are el no > faal, 
_ __ but fodder.) | 
6. Le-lung « ‘ . 110 
(Bat few jnhobitantes no “fuel, but fodder. ) 
7. Lieh-lung'. 70 
(Inhabitants and cultivated giana. A chond- 
man, little grass, no fodder.) Ml 
ane ‘Sha-ma-ta?. 50 
(Inhabitants and Calhivated Semats: no a eS 
but fodder.) 
0. Ka-la . ; 60 
(Inhabitants and tilled attend; folder, but no d 
_. fel.) 
10. Hsin-ls? =. 50. 
(Inhabitants and cultivated ground; fuel and 
fodder.) 


L&W. ot fie a ee ee es 


Teuna 207, op: eit.) ae 
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ll. Pa-ehr' . - 60 

(Few suhabitante: oaltanas no fuel, but fodder: 
It belongs to the Ka-pi of Bhutun. At the 
three localities on the Lh'asa frontier are 
stationed high Déba, and troops commanded 
by Ma-pin and Dé-pén.) 

12. Hainang-lang? 40 
(A mountain is svat before aireising. " hiates 
Inhabitants. An earthen wall, storied houses 
of boards and matting. Fuel, fodder, ond 
water. The fields produce rice, Tho climate 
is like that of China. From across the moun- 
tains (S. of) Pa-ehr bamboos Bem) 


13, Jen-chin-pu’ é .—.* ee 
14. Tung-ka la . . Su 
(These two localitiss belong to Hsiang-lang.) 
15. La-malung‘  . 40 
(A large lamagery. " Fisianplang doos nt ex- 
tend beyond this point.) 
16. Hsi-mu-to*. 50 


(Inhabitants ; fuel aa fidder A large tina: 
sery, where resides a high Inna, styled the Oh'i- 

ts'ai ch’i-shu, also called the younger brother 

of the Noyen lin-chin (Rin-ch’én),) 

17. Cha-shih ch'ii-tsung . 30 

(Habitations; fuel and fodder. A ates linia 

sery, the summer residence of the Noyen 
Rin-ch’én.") 


From Lh’asa to Tassisudon there are 17 stages, of a total 
length of 1040 # Continuing on two days more, one com 


t Pari, or Pari djong. Tt is also callad in Chins works Pu-ko i (64) 3G 


ne). 

= Turner's Sunn, 20 wiles to Pari, See Turney, 184, 

2 Turner (p. 177) calls it the frontier village cy ares ipa, aleo knows 
an Paro, cr Mur 

‘r (70) efurs to. lamasery on the yaf Pomala. 

5 resaar’sthinas . freon ieeiert SE. of Tastisuden. 


* The Deb Raja. Noyen is a Mongol title. 
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to a locality called P'ing-t’ang (J28 7%),' which is also a 
residence of the Noyen Rin-ch’én. As Hsi-mu-to and 
Tassiaudon are cool in summer, he makes them his country 
residences. 


VI. 


ITINERARY FROM BATANG VIA CHUNG-TIEN (IN YUN-NAN TO 
LI-EIAKG FTC. 
(From Aei- T'ang fu faa, TY, 14.) 


Between these two localities there are two ronds: 
1°, Leaving But'ang one goes W. to Chu-pa-lung, where 
it crosses the river Nine stages brings one to A-tun-tzi. 
Ten more stages to Wei-hsi-t'ing, The whole road is outside 
of the valley of the Chin-sha chiang. : 
| 2°. Leaving Bat'ang a road leads 8, by Liu-shua, Tau-tui 

“ to Chung-tien t'ing in Yiin-nan, the whole road lying in 

the valley of the Chin-shu chiang. Of late years a number 
of tho stations along this route have been abandoned and 
become ruined. Travellers this way ure few. When one 
enters the Pi-shun (district), there is an uninterrupted suc- 
=! ‘cession of savages and brigundsa (chakpa) of Ch'ien-linng, 
‘Fu-ts'ui, Mo-yeh, Hai-lu, Su-chien, In 1878 (4th «.n.) 
the Hung-sheng Huong-Mou-ts’'ai from Chiung-hsi, under 
instructiona from the Governor-general of Ssu-ch'uan to visit 
India to study that country," reached Bat’ung; but the natives 
beyond that locality became suspicious and he was unable 
to enter (Tibet), So he changed hia route and took the road — 
. by Chung-tien. The Bat'ang T’u-saii (Déba) sent soldiers 
and a Ku-tso (27 $%)* to escort him. 

1 This is evidently Punukkn, 

* See staye 27, itinerary To-chien In to Lh'om, The river is the Chin-she 
A-tun-tet is the chiang. Aten-ted of the French missionaries, Atenza of T'. T. 
Cooper, Wei-hai, the French (nisi, Cooper's Wei-ase foo. 

1 (in this mission see whet the Frovch nolsahonories aay in Deagodins’ Tibet, 


p. 187. . 
PP gs Ku-teo are bods-guinds of the Déba; at Ta-chiew-lu they are culled 


Baste, } 
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Bat'ang. 

1. Hsiao Pa-chung . ; . 2 . . : 
(Stage). The following day one poes due 8. to 

2. Lin kou : : ‘ . j . : 
Up a great snowy mountain. Towards dusk one 
renchea some black tents, where one passes the 
night. The whole distance of this stage is 70 
odd # : : : : : . . 
Along the road there is neither water nor grasa, 
No place where one can stop. The following 
day one follows down a gorge through a virgin 
forest, and turning &.E., two wooden bridges 
are crossed, the left-hand one (over a brook) 
which meets the rivulet from Pang-ch’a-mu. 
To 

3. Tung-la to ad ow es eS 
(Stage). There are six or seven stone houses, 
The following day one follows the rivulet 8. 
down its course. The climate becomes warmer. 
Along the road there dwell people. 

4. Chu-wn-ken, a Nyima lamasery . - : ; 
(Stage). There are 300 odd lames in the con- 
vent, the name of which is Hsi-ching t'ang. 
The temple of Buddha is rather sombre-look- 
ing. The following day one continues down 
hill to 

5, Liu-yii : : . é (2,725 

(Stage). Here the climate is hot, the soil 

fertile and like that of Bat'ang. Near about it 

there are a number of villages, in which dwell 
some 300 odd families, all of which bear the 
single name of Chich-ao. The rivulet here: 

turns 8.W. and enters the Chin-sha chiang, A 

small valley leading 8, opens on it here. Going 

to the left, eight stages lead to A-tan-tad, Con- 
tinuing straight before one, four stages take one 
to Té-jung, Going to the right hand and 
following a little valley, one strikes the road 


ToL. satn—[New szmrEs.) 4 


44 x 


i} 
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ii 
to Chung-tien.! The next day along o road ’ 
lined with stone houses to 

6. Jen-tui ‘ a0 
(Stage). The next day the road loade E. Scongh 
a dense forest, where it iscold and raw. Passing 
through a gorge, the road becomes level and the 
temperature warmer. Again down hill,and enter- 
‘) ing a pine forest, one turns 8.E., and following 
i down a valley, reaches 
Oa Et a 2 a . 100 
(Stage). Scattered stone houses, with some 
aad odd families, The next day one travels 
=, S. along precipitous cliffs and with many : 
dangerous declivities. On arriving at the 
mouth of the Ko-sha gorge, one seca the Pa- 
mad ta-lung river, which comes from a N.E. direc- 
tion. Its water is a rushing and seething 1 
mass, After some /i, one crosses the river on a 
: plank bridge, and then descends its course some 
. ten fi. Again crossing the river by a plank 
bridge, one goes back to ite western bank. : 
Ja. 8. Ko-kung . 90 
= (Stage). There are & ntanbor: af ators houses 
perched on a high slope. The next day ono 
follows the river 5, along ake an slopes to 


9. Ch'iu-mai 
(Stage). The pact aay one Ainttonds to travel 
S. a little W. to 

10. Pang-to 


(Stage). Ilere there is a river which comes 
from the N.E. It is the river of Li-teng san-pa? 
The next day, continuing along the river, one 
comes after 30 fi to Fang De he, where there 
are stone houses in which one can stop over 


night, Jf the sky remaing clear, one can go 
30 fi further on to 


— 
° 


1 Also called Guiédam by the French missionarie 
* See Stage 43, Itinerary Ta-chien-lu $0, hae. = 
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1. Kung-ma-tung 


(Stage). From this point on the people live in 
tents, but some tens of /i away from the road. 
From Tsui-tui to this point the path winds 
through deep gorges. Tho next day one goes 
5. a litth FE. down hill slong the edge of o 
gorge, and crosses the La-tu river, which 
receives the Ehr-lang wan ch'u of Li-t’ang,' and 
flowa 5S. At this point it flows into the Pa-ta- 
lung river. The river is crossed on a board 
bridge, which is very dangerous und unsteady. 
Thence going up bill, one comes at the top of 
a hill to a place called Chia-ch'u, where there 
ure some tens of families of Man-tei living on 
the edge of the cliff, 


12. Chia-ch'u. 


(Stage). The next day one follows the river 5. 
up and down hill und through hollows. A small 
Man-tzii village is possed, in which there are 
a number of stone houses. At Ch’a-la-aui one 
hus to clamber through a rocky gorge over 
bridges hanging along its side, After passing 
this gorge one comes in sight of the Chin-shn 
chiang. All the mountains have a rounded 
contour (lit. the outline of water), From this 
point one takes once more an easterly course. 
The N. side of the river (ie. the Chin-sha) is 
the boundary of Wei-hsi t'ing. Following 
along the flank of a succession of mountains 
by precipices of immense depth, one descends 
to the Chin-sha Chiang. The whole distance 
travelled this day is over 60 /. 


13, A-lu ying 


(Stuge). The next day one follows the river 
SE. over a mountainous country, the road 
widening down hill 30 4 to Pen-tzi-nan, where 


} See Stago 22, Itinerary Ta-chien-In to 1h'usa, 


115 
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there isa ferry boot. On the 5. bank thoro are 
a few strageling stone houses, and a militury 
post under « sergeant (Pa-ta'ung). Going W. 
one reaches A-tun-tzii in three stages; T’n- 
ch’eng Kuan is two stages to the E, On the N. 
bank there is only one Man-taii family; this is 
within the jurisdiction of Bat’ang. Pushing on 
the same day 20 /i further, one comes to 

14. Tu-choo-pi. «©. + «© | ee Se . 80 
(Stage). The next day following the Chiang 
S.E. for 35 W up and down hill, one reaches a 
bridge where there ian guard. It is called the 
E’eng chung bridge station and isunderacorporul 
( Wai-wei); it marks the boundary of Ch'uan- 
tien-fon. A river comes (into the Chinng) here 
from the N.E.; it is as deep and broad ua the 
Pa-ta-lung river. Thence one goes due E. out 
of sight of the Chin-sha chiang, 4 /i more to 

15. Nung-pach’ing to. er : : . 40 
(Stage). Here there are several tens of families. 
Two small rivers meet here, and flow into the 
river,’ which from this point flows south into the 
Chin-sha chiang. The next day one continues | 
duc E. 304 up an acclivity one passes Chi-fang 
Vang (or post station). Thence 20 /i or more 
to 


Ree THEO Ta lcth feel le siemens Bie! Psy || 's . fe 
(Stage). The country isan open plateau. There 
are 200 odd inmilies living here. The next day 
one must be up by candle light and travel 20 fi 
before daylight, Then 20 i more to Chang-to- 
kuei, where everything becomes Chinese, Here 
the country is level. Some 40 Ai further on one 
crosses a lake some tens of #i broad. The total 
distance travelled this day is over . Z . 80 


. 
| 
| 





met into the one which flows into the Chin-sha chiang at K'eng-chung 
oh"iau, 
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17. Chung-tien! 2 
(Stage). From Bat'ang to Chung-tien there are 
18 (17) stages, of u total length of over 1000 #, 
Chung-tien is administered by an assistant sub- 
prefect of aborigines (FW J-tung-chih), Ite area 
is over 300 fi, The language of the native 
population differs from that of Tibet, They 
follow both the red and the yellow lamaist sects 
(ie. Nyima and Gélupa). Outside of the town 
there 16 a lurge lamasery with over 2000 lamas, 

' Leaving Chung-tien, one travels for 80 ff 
through a thickly-populated country to 

19, Hsiao Chung-tien : ; 7 : ; 
(Stage). The next day, having travelled 30 odd 
fi before daylight, one goes on 10 A further up 
hill to the top of a mountain, where it is cold 
and very windy. Then down hill 60 (i, the road 
tortuous and dangerous. The total distance is 
100 4, In spring and summer during the 
rainy season, when there are freshets, one takes 
a by-road from Hsiao Chung-tien which leads 
to Ch'u-sha, where it rejoins the main road, Tt 
is some 30 4 longer, the road mostly broad and 
level. 

20, Ko-lid-wam:. js = (2 ve Ue es 
(Stage). The next day, following the Chin-sho 
chiang 8.F., the temperature becomes hot; the 
soil is fertile, and produces much rice. The 
total length of thisatugeis . +. + = 

21, Wu-chu, 

(Stage). Here there are resident several hundred 
families. The next day one continues to follow 
the Chiang S.E. 60 /i, Its waters form eddies 
and whirlpools which look like rugged hills. 
The tiled roofs of the yilluge cottages, which 


100 


1 T. T. Cooper, Trecele af a Pinaeer off Commerce, p. 202, speaks of it as 
Teung-tain. "He did trot visit Is. 


a 
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follow ouch other in uninterrupted succession, 
remind one of _— 
29. Leng-tu shui. 60 
(Stage). The next te the soute is E fl , little 
S. After 60 # one comes to Mu-pi-wan, where 
there is a ferry across the Chiang 
24. A-hsi-hsiin . ‘ : . . . . . ae 
(Stage). The boundary of Li-kiang Heien 
(district), The next day 30 4 over an uneven 
country to La-shih-pa, where there is a lake 
some tens of i broad. Then scross two hills : 
and a big dyke (pa), altogether : : : ao 
24. Li-kang Fu. 
(Stage). From Chung-tien to this place there 
are six days’ journey, a total distance of 450 fi. 
It was called Li-chiin-wan in olden times, and 
- was the chief city of the six Mo-so states, etc. : 


= 


VII. 


2 PRINCIPAL TOWNS OF THE PROVINCES OF WU, TSANG, 
Pn AND E'AMS, 


(From the Je (A'ing i tung chiA.) 


a 


Province or Wu (Axterion Tine). 


S.E. 38 ii Té-teou! (Dé-chen dzong), 

» 220 ,, Nui-pu-tung (Naya puté). 

» 201,, Sang-li (SumyéF), 

» 260, Chui-chia-pu leng (Ch’ii-jyal p'odrang). 
»  810,, Yeh-ehr-ku (Yerku). 

» 07 ,, To-ko-tea (Tuktsé). 

» 40, Tse-ku (Tsari ?). 

»  440,, Maa-teo-na (Mantsona). 





Thistanoes bearings inken from TLh* words in parentheses 
_ fhe wobble Tibetan promation of the ban . = 


= 
Ea 


r 


8.E. 440 /i La-pa-soi (Lupaad). 
»  544,, Cha-mu-ta (Gyum-ta). 
»  660,, Ta-la-ma taung (Tarma dzong ?) 
620 ,, Shih (?)-lu-na-mu-chi-ya, 
640 ,, Shoo-ku (Shoka). 
750 ,, Chu-mu-tsung (Chumo dzong). 
»  @70,, Tung-shun (Tong shon). 
» &70,, Tse-pu-la kang (Tsépula k’ang). 
- o60 ,, Na. 
»  980,, Chi-ni (Chuné). 
S.W. 30, Je-ka-nio (Ré'ka yul). 
»  114,, Cho-sho-ehr (Ch'u-sho). 
»  140,, Je-ka-chr kung ka-ebr! (Gang-ke dzong), 
» 830 ,, Yiieh-chi ya-lai-tea (Yalated). 
» 450 ,, To-tesung (Do-dzong). 
W. 25 ,, Tung kuo-ehr (Dung kar). 
N.E. 92,, Pa-ta-ko tan (Pataktsd). 
»  120,, Lun-eho-pu teung (Lenteupa dzong). 
»  150,, Hei-lu kung ka (Halo kung ka). 
= 170 ,, Peng-to (P’Gn du). 
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Provixct or Tsara (Unrenton Tine). 


E. 191 4? Lua pen (Rin-pén dzong). 

‘i 250 ,, Na-ka-ln tse (Nakltsé). 

Fe 320 ,, Pai-ti (Pedi dzong). 

SE, 70,, Pai-na-mu (Pénam dzong). 

» 120, Chi-yang tse (Gyanted dzong).* 
370 ,, Wu-yu-ko ling ha (Wuytko lings). 
5.W. 410 ,, Ting-chi yn (Ting-shé-ya). 

ne obo) rt] Lo-hsi ka-ebr (Loahéka). 

i 640 rT Pu-ehr teung (Pari dzong). 

»  725.,, Pen-su-ko-ling (Pensuko ling). 


(The largest town in Wu, adda the text, having over 10,000 familion Tt 
* T Distaneon at ars from Shigatad 

* 1t has o population aver 30,000 funilies and over 7600 suldiars, ways the 
text. ‘Thin mnt be the popalation of the whole district. 


BW. 760 iv A-li tsung (Naring ?). 
780, Fon ys-la-mu teung (Huayalamon). 
N.W. 110 ,, Shang-na-mnu ling*(Shangnamai ling). 
» §810,, Chang-la-tee (Shanglatsé). 
» 907 ,, Chang-a-pu-lin (Shanpu ling), 


Province oy K’ams (Awrenion Treer). 


8.W. 600 4 Chung teung. 
, ol 450 ,, Tsa-tso-li kung. 


» 800,, Su-ehr mang. — 
= 850 'F Lo-lung taung (Lih’ o-rong dzong). 
90 ,, Chieh-tung (Chetang). 
he 155" » Shu-pan-to (Shobando). 
Mf ” 1220 ,, Ta-ehr tsung (Tar dzong). 
—y = » So-ko tsung (Sokutsé), 


» Kun-cho-ko tsung* (Kunjo dzong). 
Dee Lit’ang. 


z bearings from But"ang. 


instances and 
y © Or Ron-ch'ok diong (?). 
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PART IL 


Caarren I. 


Eruxocraruy or Titer anp THE absacest Cousrntes. 


The Chih kung chih t'u® contains very careful reproduc- 
tions of the atrange costumes of the vassal tribes which come 
with tribute to Court. The glory of the reigning dynasty 
ig 4 great as that of Yao and Shun, and there is no locality 
however remote which does not seek the Sovercign-ruler’s 
presence, The characteristics and outward appearance (of 
each of our tributaries) are now all well known, and fully 
recorded, and the descriptions are not confined to vague 
portraitures, and to notices on the curiosities of land and 
water, but set forth exactly the produces of the soil. 


Peorie or Ta-cHren-1v. 


Ta-chien-lu during the T'ang dynasty belonged to T’u- 
fon. In the Yiian period six (five?) Au-ju-(shih)-om were 
established (i.e. the country was divided into six, ete.) ; Tino- 
men, Yii-t’ung, Li-ya, Chang-ho-hai and Ning-yiian. Sinoe 
the days of the Ming dynasty, when the T'u-ssii of Chang- 
ho-hsi, Viian-yo-cheng La-wa-meng came to Court bearing 
tribute, they have been ever more delighted with the growing 
virtue of our august Sovereigns, and they are now moat 
devotedly attached to the customs of our country. 

The native officials’ clothes and hats are made after the 
Chinese pattern, and on festive occasions, or when calling 


© £5 fe ee FT BB] in Nine Books, compiled by a number of prasinunt 
Silica, ae tard coders sel 19 GS ome Gal ed Be 
weriptions of all the nutions and tribes of Eastern Asia, and ula of quite a 
number af Enropoan nations. 


ae 
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on Chinese officials, their headmen wear ch'w-ha of dragon- 
embroidered satin with high collars, small sleeves and no 
flxps. On ordinary occasions 'they wear a plain satin or 
pulo cA’v-ba.! All their hata come from Central Tibet. In 
winter their hats are of brocaded satin with a border of 
fox or lynx fur, flat tops, o trimming of silk braid, either 
broad or narrow, and with flaps on both sides. In summer 
they wear a cotton hat, edged with dragon-embroidered satin 
or a bit of brocaded stuff. They also wear o silk fringe and 
a bit of otter fur on top of them. By their left side hangs 
a short knife; they wear leather boots, called in Tibetan 
vam (k’ang), and they moreover carry (at their belt) 
a pouch, o bowl and such like things. In their left ear 
they hang o bit of red coral or a dark blue turquoise, 

From Ta-chien-lu to Ho-k'ou, all the Fan people wear 
white felt,* wool or coarse pulo cA’u-ba and short jackets of 
pulo.. In winter they wear caps of long fur, and in summer 
silk hats. They also wear in the left ear zine or iron ear- 
rings. They wear leather boots or else they go barefooted. 

Well-educated persons carry in their belts a small iron 
ease In which are bamboo pens; it is connected with a amall 
copper or lacquered box for liquid ink. When they want 
to write, they dip their pen in the ink, then take a piece of 
skin or paper which they put on the ground and line by 
making folds in it. Then they put it on their knee and 
write in horizontal lines from left to right. 

The Tibetan (Man) women's mode of dressing the hair 
consists in parting it in the middle and making two plaits 
tied together with a red 4’afag on the crown of the head. 
Between (the plaits) they wear o silver plaque,‘ and add 


1 Ch'w-he is the Tibetan nome for a lowe gown, closely resembling the 
Chinese pao- isi, Ta Turki jada ian ree Pa ; t and compte ari 
ieee Sh ay et ee ar Sate 
7 1 P- Salo - Shaw, the Turki Langwage, p. 20, 
2 ie aaa ss oe aig le deta and shale, te stale 

* It is mot felt, but a coarse madyed woollen stuf called Jmieq, 

5 This is also on exact iption of the wri ails ax 

co ts hat ee description writing utensils and mode of using 

tie or disk is rarioual , dor. er ; 
iyi) he I vari Y called: pauyyi, hor-her, ‘or ahir-ehir (hire 


_ oe 
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coral, turquoises, amber, silver coins ond mother-of-pearl 
which hang down behind like a tuft. Their undergarment 
isa short sleeveless jacket, the outer ones # square shawl and 
o pluited skirt. On their feet they also wear /iem (Fang). 
All rich women wear a big leather belt on which are stitehed 
pearls (or beads) and other jewels, — 

The merchants of Ta-chien-lu are obliged to take in their 
service mative women, whom they call sha-pao! (fe HB). 
They sell their goods for them, and (the merchants) follow 
their siv-bo's advice aa to the price of goods. They act as 
brokers, and also, as a matter of course, look after all the 
household work. 

The people live in houses called {in Chinese) tino-fow (Wa 
Hi), but there are also mony one-storied houses at present. 
The P'ien hai (9 Hg)? says, “A fiao-Jou is a atone house, the 
walls of which are like those of a pagoda. The inhabitants 
go up and down by means of a strong ladder, and they defend 
them (or can defend them) with guns and cannon,” Now in 
these Tibetun houses the sleeping apartment, the kitchen, the 
stabling for dirty cattle, are all in one (room), or divided off 
according to the size of the house. 

They drink milk, tea, barley wine (ch'ang), and eat fammba, 
beef and mutton, taamba being made of parched barley. 
Their religion is the Buddhist. When they are ill, they do 
not take medicines, but call in lumas, light butter lampa, 
burn incense sticks, which they stick in water,’ and invoke 
the gods, When they die, their bodies are simply thrown in. 
the wuter, burnt, or else fed to vultures and dogs. 

They are fond of dancing, singing, and masquerading. Thus 
some ten or more women, with round (fat) white cotton caps 


¥ Shaho i eastern Tibetan word, meaning 
intact here wed guainly ac ‘suo trusted." dan pao-teil meat 
“a procureaa,"” hecomse, alle Willinma, #.r, - 6 
cial ‘with muy other Rnd of Bie. This is w specimen al Chinese wit at the 
expense of foreigners and their languages. “ 

2 ‘This is probably the GF HE fa Pe, & dictionary published im 1717. 
Tcannat, however, find in my eopy of thie work the quotation girew in the test, 
The text shows that Tibetan houses wore designed with « thew to defence, 

* To divine what will be the termination of the disoue. 
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which look like targets, and many-coloured clothes, holding 
each other by the hand, form a circle. Then they jump 
about and sing in chorus, keeping such measure that onch 
note is perfectly distinguishable. So we see that different 
lands have the same amusement. During the last month 
of the year and at all their different feasts they indulge in 
this amusement. 

From Ta-chien-lu to Lh’asa—though widely separated— 
the people everywhere are but little different in character, 
and their customs, and the colour of their clothing, present 
great similarities and but unimportant differences. 


Prorue or Lrr'ana, 


Lit’ang is near Ta-chien-lu, and its fashions are influenced 
by this. The native officials’ clothes and hate are made like 
those of China. The hesdmen wear ch'w-ba of pulo or fine 
eloth. All those west of Chung-tu’ usually wear black felt 
hate, trimmed with sheep's skin, dyed yellow, and with a 
fringe of hemp thread dyed red. On their feet they wear 
double-seamed /"tam (ie. boots). 

The women have a great deal of hair, which they generally 
make into little plaits rolled up in a knot on the top of their 
heads, and they ornament (their heads) with quantities of 
trinkets, But they are not given to cleanliness, and are a 
sorry lot to look at. 


Prorte or Bar'ana. 


The clothes and hats of the native officials (7"1u-sed) and 
headmen of Bat'ang are like those of Ta-chien-lu. The 
common people generally wear cotton clothes, either black 
or blue. Their hata, boota and socks are like the Chinese. 
They do not shave their heads; but when the hair gets long, 
they cut it with scissors. 


‘ep PF, “the middle ford"; Nya ch'u k's, on tho Ny lung ch'a, 


a ee 


f 


¥ 
i 
‘ 

* 
i 
4 

* 
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The women wear clothes like those worn at Ta-chien-Ju, 
only they have no heod ornaments, and their boots differ 
a little, having red or green legs, 

The headmen of Chinng-k's wear a gold brocade edging! 
on their hats and have straw soled boots. Tho women wear 
their hair in an eight-plait tress arranged like a crown. In 
their ears they hang big round na-fung (i.e. earrings) with 
red beads hanging from them and a fringe of thread. 

The headmen of Shobando (Shik-pan-kou) do not shave 
their heads. They wear ch'u-ba. They are a fierve-looking 
people, and when they go out they carry bows and arrows, 
guna and Jances, and go in parties. If they suddenly see 
some one, they fire off blank charges so as to frighten him 
away. Their women do their hair in two plaits, and generally 
wear white ch'w-ha, 

The Fan of Atsu, from west of Drayn (Cha-ya), wear whita 
felt hats and dark blue cA'w-2a, Their women wear one plait 
hanging down their backs; in other respects their ornaments 
are similar to those of Ta-chien-lu. 


Peorie or Co'ampo axp Lu'aat. 


From Ch'amdo to Lh’ari is all a part of the province of 
Tsang. The chief and second Hutuketu of Ch'amdo wear 
peaked yellow felt hats, violet woollen sda,? and leather boots. 

From Ssii-tun-i to Lingdo (Ning-fo) the native headmen 
and people wear clothing ond ornaments similar to those of 
Central Tibet. The unmarried women of Ch'amdo are the 
only ones who do not wear their hair dressed, but when they 
marry they make two flowers of coral resembling daisies, and 
these they wear on their temples. When they get married, 
they do not visit their parents (in their house) after the 
ceremony, but the visit they make them after their nuptials 


' & [EE Chinchia, this may be the expression ‘which has become in Tibetas 
Ainred or chineod, 

* Zin is the name of the garment which Jamas wear thrown over the Jeft 
thinhler and arvupd the body, leaving the right ara bare; if resembles the 
Scotch plaid. 


a 
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j consists In stopping outside the door ond there drinking tea 

and wine. The mothers return the visit in like fashion. In 

= __ fat women do not like, os 1 general rule, to go into houses, 

- holding it unlucky. 

of (The people) carefully avoid going inside the lamaserios, 
Tf lama commits adultery, the two culprits are flayed, then 
their skins are stuffed with prass and thrown into the water, 
or exposed in a desert place to serve as an example, This 
custom does not prevail in Ts'ang. 

Ak When the Lh’an women marry, they make a kind of 

mirror-shaped plaque, set with turquoises, which they wear on 

Sy the forehead, and call a yi-/ao.t On the back of their heada 
they wear o hat called djamo (che Joh), ond they stick a 
needle called ya-fng in their hair. 

The people of Lu-ma-ling are a bold, sturdy lot, wha 

a , know how to trade. The women, when unmarried, let their 

ie hair hang loose; but when married, they part it in two 

i plaits, which they bind on the top of their heads with a red 


° 


Matag, In other respects their dress doea not differ from 
~ that of the Ts’ang people. 
=i As to Central Tibet, every man from the Talé lama and — 
at . Pan-ch'en erdeni down wears a high-crowned, red-fringed 
felt hat, a high collared gown, and a string of prayer beads 
around the neck. 

The women either wear their hair flowing down the back, — 
or plaited, or else they wear a red felt summer hat, They — 
know how to make fine felt, which they work up into boots, 
The women wear ornaments similar to those of Ta-chien-lu, — 
and aceording to their fortunes: This is a tolerably full 
description of their customs, 





Prorce or Mxyoant-x’aswar, 
Mngari-k’asum (4-if ka-ehv-tu) is west of Ts" ang and 
conterminous with Trashil’unpo and San-sang of Ulterior 


! This may possibly be ap] + 2 yw fang, “turquoise plaque,” but I do not 
know if such an expression existe, j 
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Tibet. Formerly it was the abode of Jyur-méd ts'’é-tin? 
(Chu-ehr-ma-te fe'é feng), eldest son of P’olonii. 

The people of this country wear a hot over a foot high 
made of fine brocaded satin; it has a narrow rim and on 
the top is sown o tassel. The hats of the women have pearls 
(or beads) hung all around them, so that they look like 
crowns; on top these hats are round, Their gowns have 
round collars and full sleeves, and they wear-a long skirt, 

When any one meets on official, he does not take off his 
hat, but lifts his right hand to his head, ond repeats the 
three Aum (PF =) 


Peorre oF tHe Mvunv-vesv Country. 


The Muru-ussu country is North of Ts'ang and borders on 


Hai-ning to the East. It embraces the Tam and Horpa (Ta- 


mu Hwo-cir) tribes, and both peoples live mixed together, 
The people's clothes and hate are similar to those of the 
Mongols. The women wear white sheep skin or fox skin 
hats. They fasten to the end of their plaits mother-of-pearl 
beads and big and little copper rings, which reach down 
to their ankles and jingle as they walk. They wear of’w-ba 
and belts with mother-of-pearl fastened on them. Their 
boots are of leather with leather edging, but there are also 
other styles. 


Tox HEH e RAs. He filed tho offices of Djawak and. fire- 


class Tui-chii He was Inter on made Pu-koo kung (Duke), and Hu-koo 
kung. aiqyii tung wen ebih, Bo 24, p. 7s “Alikarta sed to form under 
former dynusties part of Nepal, but since the time of the Ming @ynas 
(fourteenth century) it has paid tribote to China."—Hai-Te' ang fw Mao, TIL 34, 
The tribute-beorers brought ta Court gold pegednas (fa), Buddhist beaks, 
wonderfully fine horses, and native producte.—Tdid, 

* The Hed-Ts'ang chien wen lu, I , from, which the test is tolen, has, 
“When a person teats a euperior, bo does not tale off his hat amd pat owt hn 
tongue, but bows down very low wnd with the middle finger of the right lend 
ruieed before the mouth be repeats the three wyllables si, wa, Awe (ode BE 
WE Ze =), This ixan abbreviated form af ors mani pase! Aun, 


[- rT] 
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Prorie or Horan, 

















The Bruk-pa (Pu-lu k'o-pa) country is S.W, of T'ang, 
Tt used to form part of Western India (py 36 fl).' In the 
tenth year of Yung-cheng (1732) it gave in its allegiance 
(to China). 

The climate of this country is hot, and the products of the 
soil the same agin China! ‘Travelling thence southward for 
over a month, one reaches the confines of India. 

The people wrap their heads in white cotton stuff like 
a turban. They wear gowns with high collara, a white 
shawl over their shoulders and carry in their hands prayer 
beads, 

The women wear their hair in a knot behind and have 
silk caps. They wear red gowns, flowered skirts and bluck 
shawls over their shoulders. They hang on their heads 
beada, and a fringo falls down all around them to their 
ah 

The greater purt of this people belong to the red-capped 
lamaist sect (Myimapa),and read the Buddhist works. 


Savage Trines or Luao-vvr. 


The country of the Lho-yul ($¥ 9) savages is several 
thousand /i south of Lh’ssa.t ‘The people ure called Lh'o- 


* Hei fon hoo wos a vague designation used in old times for al] West of China. 
* Hei-Tr'ang fu, p. 34, lua it that Butuo has over 40,000 fumilies, The 
whole country contains 50 towns, big und little, and 25,000 lunes. Arak-pa 
(337° 3). or Lh'o brik-pa, is still the name generally weed in Tibet 
to designate Butan, Mr. B. HL. Hodgson calls the Putanese Lhopa, or Dukpa; 
the latter word js the Ftrukpa af the Tibetans, which is colloquinlly pronounced: 
Drukpa, or Drupa, Bhutan is under the supervision of the Chinese Amban 
in Tibet, as may be seen by reference to the Febking Gacette, Oot. 27,1885. 
* Hoang Mon-teai, aa quoted im the Irie Te ang t's we, VOLT. p- $6 et ayy 
|, wpe “From EB. of Acsnm (9 [[[) to W. of Bat'ung, irom 8. of Kiang-ka 
| (Gartok) to N. of Teng-yuch (Momian) live, out off from all the cext of the 
| World, avage tribes, who, from remutest antiquity, have Wut rarely boen visited.” 
| Further on he states thut the natives of Assam one Lan-kuo-pa savages, bok 
believe in the Buddhist fhith, Butun, be says, alvo has Lao-yil savages along” 


— 

es 

, 

ie a 
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k’a (% -&). It is a savage and bratish race, which knows. 
nothing of the Buddhist faith. The people make gashes in 
their lips and daub the cuts with different colours. 
are fond of eating salt. They do not cultivate the soil, 
neither do they weave, and they live in caves. Their winter 
garments are made of the skins of wild beasts and their 
summer ones of leaves. They hunt wild animals, bat they 
also catch ull kinds of noxious insects for food. 

All criminals ia Contral Tibet (i.e, kingdom of Lh’asa) are 
sent to the country of the Lh'o-pa of the Nu chiang,’ who 


devour them. 


Prorts or Nerat. 


Bal-po? (& Hi} Mi), or Peur-bu (i QF 4), also called Pich- 
pang (fi) &£), is south-west of Tibet, and reaches to Nielam. 
It requires about two months to reach this country (from 
Lh’asa). The climate is hot and the country produces rice, 
cereals, vegetables, fruit, silk, cotton, and 

Formerly there were three Khana, the Pa-yen han (Patan 
rajah), the Yeh-leng han (Bhatgaon rajah #), the Ku-ku-ma 
han (Kat’mandu rajah), In the tenth year of Yung-cheng 


its northern and eastern border. They are also called 4 (sors (Sanskrit Raksha), 
heneo, probably, the charge of cannibalicm, Abbé Dexgodins identifies the 
Lhopa @: 3), or Slopa (¥- z1), with the Abort, According to Huang Mou- 


teal the nume extends to the Lissus, Mishmis, Lepchas, ete., all called Mon (34) 


by the Tibetans, 

' See infrd, the chapter on the rivers of Tibet, 

* Hal-po is the name usually given Nepal by Tibetans; the Newirs are known 
to them us Pewrbw (cl. Parbutiya), and the Gorkhus as Gurbe, Pieh-pan 
may be intended to transcribe the word /ifem, Some Chinese authors cal] the 
Gorkhas Guk'ar, but the name is wually transcribed Kuo-erh-ka (J58 Wy ME). 
The name of the enpital, Kat"mandu, is transcribed (Hri-Zi'ang 4 Bes, VILL. 
DP: 4) Chin-te-man-tu (fy Zh &} Fh), but more frequently it is called Fimy- 
»« (BR) Ti), possibly intonded to transcribe the name Yindési, which is one 
of the unmes of this city. The Sheng-ere-cli, V. p, 00, gives Nopal « popu- 
Jation of 64,000 fumilies, an estimate much too low, 


Vou. xxin—{sEw smntns,) 9 
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(1732)! Nepal sent an embassy to the Imperial Rosident at 
Lh'asa with a petition to the Emperor that it might become 
a tributary of the Empire. Later on the Gorkhas united all 
the tribes under their rule, 
Tn the fifty-third year of Ch’ien-lung (1788 *) La-na pa- 
tu-erh (Ran Bahadur Sah), chief of the Gorkhas, having 
acted dishonestly in his dealings with Tibet, the Imperial — 
troops advanced to a great distance and subdued the rebel 
barbarians, who sent « chief called Ma-mu-sayeh with tribute 
to Court. ; 
This people shave (part of) their heads and plait the hair 
from one temple to the other in a little queue. They have 
short beards like the Mohammedans of Hsi-ning (in Kan-su), 
‘To beautify themselves they trace two vertical lines with 
white clay on their foreheads, and make a red circle between — 
the eyebrows; they also have gold or pearl earrings. They — 
‘wear cotton turbans; those of poor people are white, those of - 
the rich red;* their gowns are either black (or blue) or 
white, and have narrow sleeves, They use cotton girdles | 
and wear pointed leather boots. They carry a short sheath- 
knife (kuk/ri) shaped like an ox-horn, and on their arms they 
have a leather shield varnished black. The roads in this 
= eens are so narrow that three persons can scarcely walk 


i %, 





_ The women let their hair hang naturally, go bare-footed, 
and wear gold or silver rings in their noses. They comb 
their hair, bathe themselves, and are exceedingly neat. 


* The your of Jaya-prakiss Malla’s accession to the throne.—D. Wright, 
History of Nepal, p. 223. 
* In 1788 the Gorkhas invaded Sikkim ; it was only in 1701 that they. 


who wae one of the Gorkha generals daring the war, 

* #2 DF Ch'en-on, “turbuned,” is the name given in Kan-su und Chinese 
Turkestan to all turbaned Mohammedans, In ‘Tibet the name A”e-ch'd (5+), 
originally only used to designate Kashmiris, has come to be used for all bourded 
ani turbaned foreigners, more especially Mohammedane. 


. 
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Withal (the Nepalese) are an intractable people, and are 
now again in open rebellion, and have invaded Tibetan soil, 
But they look with trembling towards the Emperor, for well 
they know that his troops can exterminate rebels at a single 
blow, annex their country to our frontiers, and make them 
our borderers for evermore, 

And so I have endeavoured to carefully state 
relating to this country that I have been able to get 
together. 


Arrrxpix on Pat-mv-sune (fy 6 HR). 


Travelling some ten days from Sair in Ulterior Tibet one 
comes to the border of Pui-mu jung (Sikkim)! Travelling 


* Perhaps it would be more accurate to transcribe Pai-mu jung by Pari djong. 
The Hri-Ty'eng Cu a0, VUT. P- 40, says that this country is N. of Sikkim 
(HH Ze), and is alvo called Chupar (4 Fy). Bi. 10 of the sume work 
says that the Tso-mu-lang (Tumlung, in Sikkim) trike touches it to the W. ‘Dut 
from the details in the text we must understand, { believe, the whole sountry” 


occupied by the Lepchas, The fei-Ty’ ang fu, p, 33, bas the following; * Atter 


tun days of steady travel from Sair, in Ulterior Tibet, one reaches the froutier 
of Tai-mu jung. Travelling steadily for 18 days in a 8,W, direction from 
Sair brings one to the Tang-li tou pass, where there is « precipice, probably 
150 feet deep, which travellers cross by means of wooden ladders, and which 
is impassable for horses, Eight days from this point is Pai-ma-jung. The 
prince's residence is called Lao-ting-teai, and all the houses (in it) are on top 
cf @ mountain. The former prince was Ch’a-to-lang-chich, who was suoteetled 
by his son, Chii-mich lang-chieh. The poople are divided intoclans.,.. Therw 
are two large convents, the ons Ta-shi-ting (Tassiding, see Hooker, Fimaleyan 
Journal, vol. i. pp. 207,307), and the other Pai-ma-yang-ching (Pemionguhil, ibid. 
P, 307); there are also 15 small temples... . This country confines om 
Batan (to the E.), 8. of it is Wai-wu-tell, W. Nepal, N, Jih-kui-ted, af 
Ulterior Tibet. Travelling from Pui-mu-jang 10 daye one comes ty the Haine 
Hsi-vien (yJ. PY 3K), the residence of Prince Pa-crh-ya. Thenoe by ship 


ou the sea for a fortnight to Ta Hsi-t’ien (Persia), which Chang-chien of the 


Hun iv sid to have visited." The abore pointe to Sikkim as the eountry 


described ; but there are so many contradictory statements in the different notices — 


concerning this region, arising undoubtedly from the author's knowledge oaly 
being hearey, that it is useless to attempt to locate this region tow closely. 
At the present day Sikkim is called Che-meng-hsiung (25 SK Mf), the mative 
name being Dré-mo-jong (agn- 35a). The Chinese first establiched 
ports in Sikkim after the Gorkha War of 1792, and at the instunce of the 
Rajah. See Turner, Embasry fo the Uourt of the Teshoo Lama, p. 441. 
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thence for over a fortnight one comes to the Tsung-li k’ou 
mountain (Kongra Ia ?), which is 40 steep that travellers have 
to cross it by means of wooden ladders, A few days more 
of travel bring one to the inhabited pasture lands of Pai-mu- 


jung. 

q ‘ A number of different tribes live here; one called Meng 
r (& te. the Moing valley); the people wear cotton garments 
: and do not follow the Buddhist faith. Another called Tsung 
; (#) paint multicoloured figures on their faces in youth, In 


another tribe, called Na-ang (#4 8, Rangri?) neither the 
men nor the women wear any clothing, but envelope the 
lower part of their bodies in a strip of white cotton; they 
sleep with a billet of wood as a pillow. Another tribe is 
_ ¢alled Jeng-sa (Rang ch’u valley?); the men wear short 
gowns reaching to the knee, the women a cotton petticoat, 
but they have no clothes to cover the shoulders, but all the 
people of Pai-mu-jung wear Tibetan silk shawls over their 
shoulders. When they go about they all carry a knife in 
The climate is hot, the products of the country comprise 
rice, vegetables, barley, beans, wheat, fruit, large chii-«haa 
‘sheep GE # 26),! big-eared swine and goats, also wild 
F . elephants, unicorns, ete. 

(This country) is also called Hsiao Hsi-t’ien,? it is con- 
terminous with Chu-pa (Chumbi valley ?), and the Pa-lung ~ 
river (Par ch’u) forms the frontier between them. 

Going east from Pai-mu-jung one comes to Chu-pa, south 
to Wu-pen-tzii* of Indin (7 %),* west to Nepal and north 
to Jih-kai-tzii,® which is the name of a mountain behind the 





' These characters are ased phonetically, ‘hinese. 
* Cf. what is suid in the He Tene fi ia'tte ont cen whieh 
Goug._not at all agree with the tast, however, is probably correct in thie — 


+ Wai-wu-tri in the Hai Ty’ quoted 

* Hindustan is trequuantiy ested “eodteen as tes hae i Ae is 
the Mongol Buedhek or Hendkek, w word frequently used by Tibetans who have 
Seem ial Mon one or China. Turner, ap. if, p, 288, took this word 
se ngeodlnemepab ay ani) to mean Egypt, and fadulged in’ some 

'H & FT looks as if it might bo used to transcribe the name Shigated, 
or possibly Bogle's Rinjaitaay Castle, N. of Trashil'unpo two days’ journey. 








lamasery of Trashil'unpo. 


| tien (Nepal?), thence some ‘ten = y 
(the city of) Hsiao Hsi-t’ien. Travelin 
about a fortnight one comes to Ta Hai- 












Sade lkaSebembribsess 5 


it cannot have that meaning here, ‘The text probably alln as ar 
the Ganges. The niradtaon ia: tos tai att Set k being 
_ parely a compilation, a ae = 
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Ant. IL—The “ Kistna Alphabet.” By Rowrnt Sewent, 
M.CS., M.R.AS., F.R.GS. 


Ar p. 139 of the second edition of Professor Curl Faulmann’s 
“Dax Buch der Schrift” will be found a table called the 
“Kistna” Alphabet. It is supposed to be a special form 
of writing adopted on and about the Krishna River on the 
East coast of India, a part of the country noted for centuries 
as a centre of religious and secular education, and at the 
present day recognized as the tract where the purest form 
of the Telugu language is spoken. The date of the alphabet 
is not given, but I am prepared to prove that the table is 
copied from one made out by Prinsep, and published in 
1837; thut this was itself taken from a single inscription 
which was engraved some time between the sixth and eighth 
or ninth centuries a.p.; and that the special forms given ure 
erroneous and misleading, being copied, not from the original 
inscription, but from a drawing. In the original the drawing 
of the inscription itself is fairly accurate, s0 far as the shape 
of the letters is concerned, but the alphabet compiled from 
it by Prinsep is far from satisfactory. 

I will begin by a notice of Professor Faulmann’s book. 
This was first published at the instance of the Directors of 
the Imperial and State Printing Press at Vienna, who were 
anxious that their institution should have the reputation of 
possessing a very rich treasury of types, and, further, that 
a new set of tables of alphabets in use the world 
should be issued to continue the work began by Auer and 
Ballhorn, and bring up the study of epigraphy ( the level 
of the more advanced scientific requirements of theday. Tn 
obedience to his instructions Professor Faulmann undertook 


to prepare a new epigraphical work, aud seems to have 
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spared no puins to attain completeness and accuracy. He 
published “Das Buch der Schrift” in 1878, and in the pre- 
face to the first edition begs for the assistance of all persons 
interested in the subject, so as to insure absolute accuracy in 
subsequent editions. The book speaks for itself. It is 
most praiseworthy attempt, but the subject is too wide for 
the entire avoidance of errors, and I feel sure that the author 
will be the first to weleome such n criticism as the present, 
which aims at proving the inaccuracy, not of his own work, 
but merely of the source from which he drew a portion of 


~ his information. 


The second edition was issued at Vienna about Easter, 
1880, and my “ Report on the Amaravati Tope” was not 
published till afterwards, so that the remarks made in the 
latter work on the “ Kistna” alphabet, as it appeared in 
Professor Faulmann’s first edition, were too late to be of 
use for the second. I believe that no third edition has been 
issued, and moreover it is unlikely that my report has ever 
reached the author. The error, therefore, will remain 
uncorrected unless attention be called to it, 

I have stated above that Professor Faulmann has taken 
his alphabet from a printed table of letters copied from a 
drawing. This is a table published by H. T. Prinsep at 
p- 223 of vol. vi. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1837, and headed “Comparison of the Amaravuti 
character with other alphabets.’ That this statement is 
correct must first be proved, and fortunately for my argument 
the proof is easy. 

To begin with, the forms of the letters are in many 
instances given both by Prinsep and Professor Faulmann 
with a peculiar and wholly unnatural squareness which does 
not exist in any of the numerous Eastern Chalukyan! 
inscriptions with which I am acquainted. Very noticeable 
in this respect are the forms for wg or the guttural » (4), 
ch the soft palatal aspirate, d the cerebral consonant, P, PA 


' The alphabet is an alphabet in use generally among educate! classes 
living under the dominion vf the dynasty of the Kestern Obelutyec' (ab; 600e 
1023), part of whose territories lay on the Krishoa river, 
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and perhaps more remarkable than any, f ond i. Owing to 

better printing ond clearer type the squurenesa ig more - 
distinctly brought out in “Dee Baek dep Schrift ‘than tit 
Prinsep’s tubles. Next, several mistakes made by Pri 
owing to want of knowledge of the alphabet employed, are 


reproduced by Professor Faoulmann, With regard to the . 
guttural #0, a form is given by Prinsep and. retained by . 
Faulmann, apparently copied from the second lotter in) tha d 


tenth line of the accompanying insoription, which howayer 
is not am at all, but fa. Prinsep’s yo has o totally erroneous - . 
form of attachment of the upper right-hand stroke to the tee 
main part of the letter, such os does nat appear in the 
original, and is due to bad copying. The second letter of 
the fifth line of the inscription, the sixth of the tenth line, 
und the first of the sixteenth, prove this to be the case, 
Professor Faulmann has repeated Prinsep's error. A simple : 
semicircular form ia given by Prinsep as the equivalent of 
the cerebral letter fa, and a circular character expresses 
the cerebral aspirated sound fia, und though the compiler 
stamped these letters as doubtful by adding after each a note 
of interrogation, Professor Fuulmann has copied them without 
any such qualification, Each is wrong. The true character: 
for fa may be gathered from the syllable fe, the first of the 
seventh line of the inscription, and the true form of (Aq from 
the fifth syllable from the end of the fourth line, One of 
the most striking errors common both to Prinsep and Faul- 
mann is the form of the cerebral nasal, », It is simply the 
left half of the true character. The full form will be clearly : 
seen In the second letter of the second line, where it stands 
by itself with no added vowel stroke, Curiously enough, — 
Prinsep’s translator, the Rev. W, Yates, read the charucter 
correctly, as is proved by his transliteration into the Devana- ‘= 
gari character appended to the facsimile in Prinsep's article, 

and yet in preparing the alphabet Prinsep himself seetna to 
have cut the letter in half, The reprodaction of this mistake 

in Professor Faulmann’s alphabet would alone be almost 
‘Sufficient to prove its origin. The forms for the dentals fa, 

tha, da, dha, and in short ulmost all the letters represented 







c 
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in the two tables, have peculiarities common to both Prinsop 
and Faulmann, the mistakes of the former being reproduced 
by the latter, and sometimes in an exaggerated form. It 
would be easy to multiply individual instances: but I think 


T have said enough to prove my point, namely, that Professor 


Faulmann is indebted to Prinsep's table of 1837, and only 


to that table, for his “ Kistna” alphabet ; and if I can show 


conclusively that Prinsep's forms sare wrong, and that they 


are taken from an inscription which differs in no way from 
other inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas of about the 
same date, I think it will be admitted that this alphabet, 
as a special Krishna alphabet, ought to be expunged from 
“ Das Buch der Schrift,” or at least that it wants considerable 
alteration. 


Tt would take me too long to enter into a complete 


discussion as to the state of the palwography of the whole 
of ‘India at the period in question, and I must content 
myself with assertions which may seem dogmatic, but 
which will, I feel sure, receive the acceptance of all the 
best Oriental scholars of the day. The Chinese pilgrim 
Hiouen Thsang, who travelled in India and resided there 
many years, in the first half of the seventh century, declares 
that in his day only one form of churacter, was used, all 
over India, and modern research has proved the correctness 
of his statement. It was after his time that the one universal 
form of letters began gradually to assume different charac- 
teristics in different purts of the country, which finally 
resulted in the numerous alphabets now to be found in 
India. The Devanagari is ouly one of these later forms. 
The modern Telugu character is another, Cunarese a third, 
Gujarati a fourth, and so on, the alphabets now used in 
such widely separated countries as Thibet, Burmah, and 
Ceylon being all modifications of the same. After the 
seventh century the alphabets in common use in that 

of the peninsula of India governed by the Chalukyan 
dynasties begun to assume slightly different forms in the 


west and east, owing to the division in .n. 603 of the 


sovereignty between the Eastern Chalukya and the Western 
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Chalukya kings. In the west the characters began to be 
slightly sloped, while in the east they retained their severely 
upright form. This was not improbably due to the tradi- 
tions and qualities of the leaders of education in the two 
tracts, the Easterns, whose religious institutions clustered 
about the old seats of learning on the Krishna River, being 
more conservative in their tendencies than the active and 
restless races of the Dakhan. It was the Western Chaluk- 
yas who pushed forward their conquests so relentlessly, 
perpetually raiding and fighting, conquering and being 
conquered in turn by their neighbours, the Pullavas and 
Cholus of the south. The Eastern Chalukyas appear to 
have generally remained peaceful within their own terri- 
tories, confining their energies to religious practices and 
patronage of the fine arts, Though their principal seats 
of learning lay on the Krishna River, the same form of 
character for their inscriptions and writings appears to have 
been in use over all their wide domains. Prinsep christened 
his alphabet the “ Kistna”’ alphabet only because he took 
it from an inscription found at Amaravati, which is situated 
on that river. A better title would be the “Eastern 
Chalukya ” alphabet. 

The story of this engraved slab is given by him in fall 
in the article referred to in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1837. The great Tope at Amaravati 
was then but little known. Colonel Mackenzie, its first 
European discoverer, had worked long and patiently there 
during the years 1816 and 1817,) and had prepared many 
volumes containing drawings of sculptured slabs and copies 
of inscriptions, and ten of these volumes were in 1837 
lying in the library of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, but 
public attention had been but little directed to the subject. 
Prinsep writes: “In the library of the Asiatic Society are 
ten manuscript volumes of drawings of sculpture, images, 
architecture, and inscriptions, forming part of the celebrated 
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portion of these are as yet unknown and undescribed. None 
of the series, as far as we can ascertain, haye been published, 
nor are we aware of any attempt having been made to 
decipher the inscriptions. ... As a specimen of the contents 
: of these curious volumes, Capt. Cunningham has kindly 
=~ fuvoured me with the two lithographs numbered as Plates X. 
and XI. He has selected the two longest inscriptions from 
the volume, No, 18, entitled ‘Antiquities at Amardvati, 
--..’ Plate X. represents the smaller, and Plate XI. the 
larger of the two inscribed stones, The former appears to 
have been part of an octagonal pillar, and is of extreme 
importance as apparently containing the name of a sovereign. 
Plate XI. depicted a flat slab with a long inscription of twenty 
lines, the lower portion broken off. It stood exactly at the 
north point of the circular structure. While examining, in 


his volume of drawings now in the India Office Library, the 


dated April 7th, 1817: “Including the inscription eleven 
stones of Dipauldina* were delivered into the charge of Major 
Cotgrave nt Masulapatam, of which number seven have been 
sent round to Calcutta. The remaining four—two of which 
- -Sonsist of pillars with lions and figures numbered in my 





sculptures No. 55, and the large inscription stone, a facsimile 
of which was sent some time during Inst year.” The sentence 
ends off thus unfinished, and it is not stated where the four 
. stones were, Comparison of drawings and original marbles, 
however, proves that one of the two pillars is in Englond 
at the British Muscum. It is depicted in the late Mr. 


the two inscribed stones kensio 
thet Tips) were at Cs Mac seo p. 19 of my on the 
the existence at (’ 
*; ey in the 

name given locality Tope at Amarivati 
dipdi-dinna, “ mound of Lights." bene "i son 





the year 1879, all available materials necessary for the pre- 
paration of my report on the Amaravati Tope I found, in 


following manuscript note by Colonel Mackenzie himself, 


sketch 3 and 4 of loose stones, a circular stone with beautifal 


collection of the late Colonel Mackenzie.’ The greater 


* Where are they now I know af one volume in Office 
Library, In 1841 several Awweravati slabs, Tachating ship the oaalior of 


and yet 
alcutta ut the present day of either the marbles or the rolumes 


q 
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Fergusson’s elevation in Plate Ixxv. of his “Thee and 
Serpent Worship.” 1 was thus led to believe that the large 
inscription stone might also be in England, though it had 
disappeared, and that the seven others, probably including 
the smaller of Prinsep's inscribed slabs, had gone to Caleutta, 
This last has, however, never been found. And that Prinsep 
never saw either may be inferred from his expreasion that 
the facsimiles were lithographed from the “contents of the 
volume,” as well as from the certainty that he had never 
seen the longer one, for he goes on to write, “ The second 
inscription, occupying the two sides of Plate XL! is 
altogether of a different class,” and, commenting on the 
apparent existence in Madras of a certain Report, adds, 
“This would, doubtless, afford all the requisite information 
respecting the discovery and position of the fragment were 
the report in our possession ; but it seems to have been sent 
to England with the bulk of the manuscripts, and thence 
probably it has found its way to Madras,.... The stone 
is noted down as 5 feet long by 17 inches in width.” Further 
proof, if such be needed, is afforded, first by the fact that 
Prinsep, who was not likely to be deceived in such matters 
if he could judge for himself, believed that each line of 
the inscription was in itself complete, whereas the slab has 
actually been split lengthwise so that the right-hand portion 
(and Dr. Eggeling thinks? perhaps the greater portion) of 
each line has disappeared ; and secondly by the fact that 
though the form of churacters is well imitated, the copy is 
in many respects careless and incomplete, For instance, in 
line 10 the whole of the large subscribed character under the 
third syllable from the left is altogether omitted. Prinsep 
would have avoided such an error as this, had the stone been 
lying before him. 

This, then, is sufficient to establish the fact that Prinsop’s 
lithograph was prepared from a hand-copy made by one of 


* This is the one from which the alphabet was composed, and is the largor 
OF the two fascribed slain under discussion — IL. . 

* Letter quoted in my “ Report,’ ete, p. 66. Prinsep's translator, the 
Rov. W, Yates, gave a complste transeript in the Devanagari character, and 
4 translation w wus of course entirely immccurate, 
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Muckenzie’s clerks, and of course the alphabet was compiled 
from this copy, and not from the original. 

T had for several years been aware of the deticiencies and 
errors caused in this case by dependetice on a copyist, and had 
always been on tho look-out for this lost marble in the hope 
of being able to do some service to the cause of palseographia 
science by pointing out the instability of the basis on which 
Prinsep had constructed his “ Kistna alphabet,” when luckily 
in 1880 I stumbled across the very slab lying in the British 
Museum. Mr. Franks had been good enough to allow me to 
go carefully over the Amarayati marbles, which had then been 
just moved from the India Musem in South Kensington to the 
British Museum, and were lying in a shed outside the walls, 
They had not been arranged, and were lying in rows one in 
front of another, and while looking them over and discussing 
>. with Mr. Frunks the beat arrangements for their proper 
display in the building, my eye cought the first line of an 
inscribed stone just appearing above the rest at the far end 
of the shed,' and I knew that I head had the good fortune to 
discover this lost slab, lost for sixty-three years, and was ab 
lnst in a position to prove the truth of what I had always 
. been persuaded, namely, that Prinsep's “ Kistna alphabet’ 
was derived from a bod copy of an ordinary Eustern Cha- 

lukyan inscription of about the eighth century. Accordingly 

Thad a most careful mechanical reproduction made by Mr. 

Griggs trom a photograph of the original slab, and printed 

it in my Report (to face p, 63) with a note on the subject. 

This is now reproduced here (see Plate), and for comparison 

18 appended the " Kistna” alphabet under discussion, Tt 

will be seen that the forms widely differ. The generally 

square type of character given in the tables does not appear, 

and the original is in the character well known to palmo- 

graphists os a transitional form between the Asoka ond 
, modern alphabets. It is exuotly of the type seen on all 
1 _ copper-plates of the period, only possessing the upright 

form characteristic of the Eustern as compared with the 


oo. 






_, | I wis informed that it has found ite way to the British Museum, not trom 
the eollection in South Kensington, but irom the India ome Stores. HS. 


8 Cee Dewy 


; Are og p52 oh 
zi, pasetebarise 
; pede mame 
B ye eae 
at Draaln pe 
z: il a iy 
yaa cae 
° aes ai ae He ey 
7 eaeneagra dey 
‘ 8c cee puses 
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Western inscriptions of the Peninsula. Tt may well be 
taken as the basis for an alphabet of the Lower (not Upper) 
Krishna, and might be called “Eastern Chalukyan.” Dr, 
Burnell'’s “ South-Indian Palmography,” which contains 
four Eastern Ohulukyan alphabets and four Vengi and 
Eastern Chulukyan inscriptions in facsimile, dated in the 
fourth, seventh, tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, may 
with great advantage be consulted in reference to thia 
question. The slab itself stands on the principal staircase 
of the British Museum, 

I'am not in a position personally to examine the correot- 
noss of Prinsep’s so-called “ Nerbudda” alphabet, which has 
also been copied by Professor Faulmann, but if its ayuare 
Individuality rests on so slender o basis as the former's 
“ Kistna” alphabet, both should be expunged for ever from 
oll works on epigraphy, and new types chosen from the 
numerous facsimiles and mechanical reproductions published 
in the lost twenty years, 
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Aur. TIT.—Oa some Cuneiform Inscriptions of Sennacherib 
and Aasurnasirpal. By 8, Anruvar Srnona. 


L 


Tue following inscription, or rather group of three inde- 
pendent inscriptions, is on o tablet of clay numbered 
K 1250 in the Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum. 
The tablet measures 444 by 2} in. (Beaold, Catalogue, 
p. 257). The obverse contains an inseription of nine lines 
complete in itself, the reverse two Inscriptions of three and 
six lines respectively, which are separated by a line of 
division, and a single group of three characters appears 
on the edge. The texts are clearly written in characters 
which for the most part present the Assyrian form, though 
some, as, for instance, sw in the first and ri in the third 
line of the third inscription, are purely Babylonian. 

It is probable, as Mr. Pinches was the first te point out 
(P.S.B.A. 1881, p, 44), that the insoriptions are drafts or 
copies of three epigraphs, such as usually accompany and 
explain the principal scenes on monumental bas-relief. 

The subject of the second (4) is a scene from the first 
cumpaign of Sennacherib, namely, the flight of Merodach- 
baladan from Babylon, whither it 1s clear that he must 
have retrented after the battle at Kis, only to quit it again 
m haste shortly before the triumphal entry of Sennacherib 
(Toylor Cylinder, T. 19-26). 

The difficulty of determining precisely to what the third 
inscription («) refers is complicated by the fact that, as Tiele 
has shown, there were two princes named Suzubu, one o 
Babylonian (mdr Editi), the other a Chaldean (Aa/-da-ai), 
each of whom attained the sovereignty of Babylon by 
illegitimate means, Doth were overthrown in battle by 
Sennacherib, and both transported to Assyrian (Babylonian 
Chronicle, TB. IIL. 6, 22, 24; Barian Inscription, 46), 
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Suzubu the Babylonian assumed the official name Nergal- 
uéexib, while the Chaldwan styled himself Musezib-marduk 
(Babylonian Chronicle, B. Le.). The event recorded in our 
inscription, which might well have happened to either or 
both, is one about which the annals are silent. Delitzsch 
(Wo tag das Paradies? p. 148) and Tiele ((reachichte, if; 
301) read in the present text an allusion to the overthrow 
of Suzubu the Babylonian, accomplished by Sennacherib at 
the close of his sixth campaign (Zaylor Cylinder, IV. 30- 
40), while Winckler believes jarrw im-gi to have been the 
Chaldwan, whom he calls by a slip of the pen Nergnl-uaezih 
( Dufersuchungen, p. 50). The evidence is not full or precise 
enough to enable us to conclude one way or another; but 
it may be noted that the words of our inscription mur-ha-su 
fa-Ad-zi-ia im-ku-au-ma (line 2) look as if the soribe had had 
in his mind or before his eyes the phrase miur-de-du de-fd-ze-dn 
ili-Su im-kut-ma {Taylor Cylinder, IIT. 47), in which wo have 
an undoubted reference to Suzubu the Chaldean, In any 
ease the use made by Winckler of the present text in support 
of his theory that #w-gi means Karduniad is illegitimate. 
See below s.v. fw-yi. 

The subject of the first text (a) is clearly a mountain ex- 
pedition; but when we come to inquire ‘where?’ or ‘against 
whom?" we are confronted by the expression Bit-ru-lat, 
which from its position in the text is doubtless an indication 
of place, but, as it stands, is isolated and unintelligible. 
On turning, however, to the annals of Sennacherib, we find 
the record of one campaign, the circumstances of which 
stand cut in striking resemblanee to the description in our 
text—the campaign, namely, against the Kadai and the 
Tasubigalla (Zuylor Cylinder, I. 63-17. 7). These were 
tribes of semi-barbarous mountaineers, who possessed indeed 
three strongholds besides amaller settlements, but who seem 
for the most part to have dwelf in tents. Protected by the 
inacoessibility of their country, they had escaped making 
submission to the Babylonian kings, and it is probable that 
their plundering incursions were a standing menace to the 


South-Eastern borders of tho Empire, Sennacherib con- 
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ducted the campaign in person, and from his account we 
gain « vivid impression of the difficulties of the ground. 
“Among lofty wooded mountuins, in difficult country, I 
rode on horseback, and the chariot of my feet I caused to 
be dragged up with cords; a steep place I clambered up on 
foot like a wild ox” (Jeyfor Cylinder, I. 66), 

The three strongholds of the mountaineers, called respec- 
tively! Bit-kilamzuh, Dit-kubatti and Hardispi, were 
besieged and taken. 

Now an easy amendment of the (somewhat defaced) second 
charneter of #it-rw-bof—the change, namely, of <I! rw into 
27 1E) ku—would give Bil-kubal, which might be regarded 
ns an abbreviation of Bi-kubatti similar to Melahha by the 
side of Kmé-labha, And in this way the subject of our text 
is at once explained as a scene from Sennacherib’s expedition 
against the strongholds of the Kaasi. 

But I think that it is possible to go yet a step furthor in 
the process of identificution, Sennocherib tells us that, after 
capturing the strongholds of the mountaineers and burning 
their tents, he made Bit-kilamzah) into a stronger fortress 
than before, and peopled it with prisoners taken in former 
campaigns, But the Kaéal and the Tasubigulld he brought 
down from the mountains whither they had fled, and es- 
tablished them in Bit-kubatti and Hardispi. Ho then 
concludes his account thus :— 

“T caused a tablet to be prepared; I caused the vietory 
which my hands had gained over them to be written there- 
on, and in the midst of the town I set it up" (Taylor Cylinder, 
ii, 4), 
it ia not expressly stuted in which of the three towns the 
tablet was set up, bat we may safely assume that either Bit- 
kubatti or Hardigpi is meant, seeing that the memorial of a 
local vietory would have had little significance for strangers, 


+ That is if we suppose with Tile ((Gesehiedte, i, 287) that the town ta 
question were named after Semitio founders. Citherwise it ts possible that the 
reading should te H-kilamawh, -knbslti, See Teliteech, Wo lay dos Poruive ? 
pha 

* Se the word fs always written uu the Cylinter, 














with whom, os we have seen, Bit-kilamzal was peopled. 
‘And, this being so, I think it is not too rash to assume that 
in the text before us we have a copy or a draft of the very — 
inscription erected. 
‘The texts have already been published i in ‘The Cuneiform 
Tnsoriptions of Western Asia,’ vol. iii. Plate 4, No. 4; 
but what follows is on attempt st an amended edition: 
The variations from the published text which I have 
introduced are simple restorations of the plain readings 
= of the original, except in lines 2, § ond 10 of the first 
= inseription, w where the amendments éariifa, fd wi-ta and 
z, —— Bitkubat are conjectural. For the tronslator the chief 
difficulty lies in the first inscription; and I am far from 
~ -eonfident that my efforts have removed all its obscurities, 
oe Tt: is possible, indeed, that we have here to deal with what — 
_ was” originally the work of an incompetent hand—eine 
mangelhafte Schilerkopie, as Tiele calls it. 
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Tranaliferation, 
1, Sin-ahi-irba Sar kissati sar Aasur 
Sennacherih, king of the world, king of Aasayrint, 
i-na Sadi dan-n(i-ti 
in mountains miphty, 
2, &abal-ti da-ri-ih-ha a-bu  hu-sa-bu i-na lib-bi 
of which life (and) growth reeds (and) herbage ta the wetdat 
3. lu-as-8h-ni gu-up-ni dan-nii-ti da e-'sri 
hace not (aud) the strong cines, of which thickets 
4. i-nolib-bi  de-ru-*-(i-ni So-a-ru dan-nu 
in the midat grad, = a trong = tein! 
5. ka-ai-ma-no i-na bir-tu-ué-au-nu ina a-li-ku 
continwiad in therr midst ia going 
G. li i-por-ra-ns = i-ma a-ka-a-ni a ma-dak-ti-ia 


9. 


10. 


cuts not off, inthe accomplishment of my alanghtering— 


. bal-tu danueu = i-na libbi-su = mad-ka-na JA ub-la 


alive another inthe midst of if aatation — binge nol— 


. ano-ku a-di umméniti-ia 


i with my troops 
u-éa-amn-ri-is ina mub-hi-su-nu 
discomfited (them) over them 
ar-ti-di 
f trampled, 
Bit-Ku-bat. 


WAL SY] ¢ WAL ee] * WA omit, ¢ WAL “11 
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Trenafation, 

Sennacherib, king of the world, king of Assyria, in the 
mighty mountains, in the midst whereof no reeds or herbage 
have life and growth, and the strong vines grow in the 
thickets in the midst, (where) a mighty wind incessantly blows 
without ceasing, in the accomplishment of my slaughtering, 
where no other man olive hos established himself, I with my 
troops discomfited them, over them I trampled. 


Nores. 

2. mivihfa T connect with Jerdhu, which appears to mean ‘to 
be strong, to expand.’ Cf W.ALI. iti. 3, 41, w-aar-rih 
4 mah-ri-e, ‘I strengthened (it) more than before"; 
also, the Arabic a ‘increase, offspring, brood.” 

av, “reeds.” Cf, Arab, daly * reed,’ sisi ‘reeds’; Heb. 
MINK, Job ix. 26, with Gesenius’s note, 

Ausabu, “herbage.” Of. Aighu, ‘fullness," from the same 
root, and Arab. oss ‘abundance of herbage.” It 
is possible, however, thut the word may mean some 
kind of reed, Of. WALT. iv. 16, 62, Ai-mea ha-wg-ti 
li-par-ri-ru (40), “like w rood may they break him in 
two.’ Mr. Strassmaior in his transeript of a part of 
this text reads dowbtfully Avacmu, A.V. p. 434. 

ak. gupai, ‘vines.’ Cf Heb. 123 ‘vine,’ Arab. jax. 

e"-ri, ‘thickets.’ Cf, Heb, “RY * devsa arborwm. 

4. keru'tini. For the THeATIN ‘grow’ cf, Heb, Ye “he 
put forth, stretched out;’ Arab. t= which in the 
sore form el means, of a plant or of herbage, 
‘it became full-grown’: fs ‘a plant full-grown.’ 
For the form (3. pl permansiys) see Delitzsch, 
Assyrian Grammar, § 109, 

5. Faimanu, ‘continual.’ Cl WALL {, 24, 26, Assur-ndsir- 
apla Sarva &a ta-na-te-n da-nermia-nis ka-ta-ia-ny 
* Asdur-ndsir-pal, the king whose fame and power are 
everlasting.’ Cf. Heb, DIP ‘augers, stare,’ Chald. 
Oi)? ‘standing for ever,’ 
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6. fd iparras, lit. ‘cuts not, fe. ‘without interruption, un- 
ceasingly.’ Of. the English use of ‘to break off’ in 
the sense of ‘to cense.’ 

wadakti, ‘slaughtering,’ from the root ddtu, ‘to kill." 
Cf. Heb. ‘F717, ‘twndere, contwndere,” Arab, 253; 
fla% ‘a stone upon which something is crushed or 
pounded ;* also Shalmaneser IT., Obefisk, 151, tna 2ft- 
na-lw-a mohds sorri-ti-su ma-dak-tu a-kun, “in Kinu- 
lua his chief city 1 made o massacre.’ 

. wbla, I owe the suggestion of this amendment to Prof. 
Suyce. —E] has apparently been misread by the scribe, 
in oné case as “SY, in the other as "=]. For the form 
wile (for whila) ef. Sargon (Layard, 33, 11), s¢ Ki-ak- 
ki dar Ta-ba-di a-na mahdzi-we Axaur wh-lam-ma, ‘who 
Kiokki, king of Tubal, to his city Assur brought’; 
and Delitzach, Assyrian Grammar, § 92. 

8. ueemris, instead of wsawrig, LIT, 1. from mardge, “to feel 

ill," Arab. (4-4; hence lit. ‘I caused to feel ill, I smote 

with weakness.’ The substitution of « for 4 seems to 

have been a feature of the language of every-day life. 

It is not uncommon in Babylonian and Assyrinn 

letters, and its prevalence in the great insoription 

of Aéiurndsirpal may perhaps, as Delitzsch suggests 

(deayriaa Grammer, § 61), be regarded as on indici- 

tion that the language of the inseription is the 

languuge of the people. 


=! 
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Ticnaliteration: 
1. Marduk-aplu-iddin-na = Sar Kar-dun-ia-a& 
Merodachbaladan hing of = Karaduniek 


2. ti-ib tabAzi-in e-dur-ma su-bi-tu bé-1f-ti-ao 
the approach of my battle feared and the robe of hia lordship 


3, u-8ar-rit-ma ul-ta Bab-ili ur-ro-hi-i8 usi, 
rent and from Babylon hastily went, 


Tranalation, 


Merodachbaladan, king of Karduniaa, the approach of my 
onset fenred; his royal robe he rent, and from Bubylon 
hastily fled. 


Norrs, 

L. Kardenies is here used in its original sense as equivalent 
to the Babylonian mdé Kaldi or Chaldea. As a rule, 
however, it denotes Babylon in Assyrian inscriptions. 
See Winckler, Uitersuchungen, pp. 52 (note), 135-6; 
and Tiele, Geschichte, i. pp. T8-S0. 

8. waarrit, preterite nu. from éardtu, not wharkid as read by 
Strassmaier, A.V. p.§21. Cf. the behaviour of ‘ Darius 
great and good’ ot the battle of Issus, as described by 
Arrian, de expeditions Alezandri, ii, 11, ro peer Gppa 
arokeira altoi, xxi shy dowiba, eal tor cavbuy dxbue. ; 

Bétiti, The expression for Babylon in this text is peculiar 
in that ++] is followed by the sign of the dual. If we f 
suppose that the two gods (Merodach and Nebo) are 
intended, we must rend Hadé-ilan {see W-.A.I. iii. q 
68, 2, and Pinches in The Babylonien and Oriental | 
Record, i. 55). It is more probable, however, that 


the expression refers to the two Babylona, i.e, Babylon 
ond Borsippa. 


; 
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Tramaliferation. 
1. Su-zu-ba Surru IM GI éa Sarru-ut 


Suawhu the hing aelf-raised who the kingship of 
Bab-ili ra-maé-nu-us 
Babylon to himself 


2. u-tir-ru mur-ba-si ta-ba-zi-ia 
had brought back the atroke of mig battle 
im-ku-su-ma 
fell upon him and 
dg. ir-sa-a na-nh-th ul-tu si-ir etal 
he heed an overthrow ~ from the back of the horee 
kuk-ka-ris 
on the growl 


4. im-ku-ut 
he fell. 

De (mat) Sumér 

6. (mat) Emé-luh-ba 


1 WAL -]]<S. + W.Al. Eel], awl. els. 


an | 
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Translation. < 


Suzubu, the self-raised king, who the kingdom of Babylon 
himself had usurped, the stroke of my onset fell upon him, 
aud he was overthrown; from the back of his horse on the 


earth he fell. 


Nores, 

L. IM GI as an epithet of a king occurs also in the Baby- 
lonian Chronicle discovered and edited (T.S.B.A. iii. 
pp. 361-79) by George Smith, ool. v. 4, and in the 
so-called synchronous history, col. iii, 33 (W-.A.L. ii. 
65, 56b). In the latter place the tablet is broken, and 
only 4+? and a fragment of the following character 
remain. Winckler (Untersuchungen, p. 50) and Scheil 
(Salmanasar, p. 80) would restore im-gi-da, and appeal 
to the present text of Sennacherib, on the original of 
which, however, I see not E=!! da, but "ET fa. I 
therefore conclude provisionally that the expression, 
whatever it may meun, is of one form, namely, im-gi- 
With regurd to the meaning, Smith explains it as equi- 
valent to ‘raman kinu, “self-raised,”’’ that is, of one who 
attained the kingship irregularly, by revolt or usur- 
pation. This rendering is—if not placed beyond a 
doubt—at least shown to be possible by the following 
passages of bilingual texts: W.A.T. ii. 15, 31a, 44% 
OY OEY Wh re SENT | EE Sy EE Ny EY dae EY (ena 
ra-md-ni-sa); Ite 45b, =Y¥ek SYysrrey qt <<] 
><] ely | EE LT Pye Exly £Y cee EY (i-na oo 
bal (?) ra-md-ni-eu) ; and (with 414 in the sense of 
Kanu ii. 1) W.AL. ii, 11, 66b, tia AQ -IL| 
EY <1EY gbrar (u-ki-in); Le. 67b, pete -I4 -II 
CC | ETE CEY pear 7 (u-ki-in-nu); de. 19, 21, 
oh GE A WA ey | ne et on ¢ 
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CE} ~£A. (mu-hin Sane u irgi-tim). Winekler, how- 
ever, asserts that ‘es ist niimlich durch eine reihe 
von atellen sicher, dass iw. gi. oder, wie es sonst 
geschrieben wird im. gi, da, dessen lesung unbekannt 
ist, das Kaldi-land bezeichnet’ ( Uatersuchungen, p. 50). 
And he adduces the fact that Suzubu, whom we 
know from the annals of Sennacherib (iii. 45) to have 
been a Chaldwan (Kad-da-ai), is called in the present 
text ‘sar im-gi-da.’ But in the first place there were 
two pritices named Suzuba, one a Chaldean, and the 
other a Babylonian ; and it is by no means certain 
that the Suzuba of our text is the former; on the 
contrary, both Tiele and Delitasch suppose him to be 
the latter. And, in the second place, even supposing 
that the identification of our Suzubu with the 
Chaldwan of that name were certain, the equation 
im-gi (for im-gi-da is nothing but « mistake for tin-yi 
ka) —mdt Kaldi = Karduniaé is a mere inference from 
un usserted matter of fact, and rests upon no such basis 
of positive evidence as supports the egjuation f-gi= 
‘ self-voised, which also involves a matter of fact, and 
one upon which the annals of Sennacherib lay as 
much stress as upon the former. For, besides the 
obscure expression 4a Ja t-éu-w bir-ki (col. v. 9), 
which—if Bezold’s tentative rendering ‘who had 
no pedigree’ be accepted—would show Suzuba to 
have been an upstart, the following passage (col. ¥. 
17, 18) exhibits in the clearest light the irregular 
manner of his elevation to the throne: mili Babilu 
a-na la si-mit-ti-ku i-na kued wbé-di-bu-in bé-fu-ut 
Suméri uw Akkndi u-kad-gi-lu pa-ni-éu, ‘the, men of 
Babylon unlawfully (without his proper insignia ?) 
upon the throne seated him; the lordship of Sumir 
and Akkad they entrusted to him.’ 


The evidence of the second case—that of Marduk-bél- 
usiti—affords even less support to the connexion of #-yi 


with Karduniss. That Murduk-bél-usdti was of Chaldwan 


- 
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origin, or ruled in Chaldwa, is nowhere a recorded fact, 

though it is at least a plausible inference that in the division 

7 of Akkad between him and his elder brother Marduk-sumu- 
iddin the Chaldwan states fell to his share. What we do 
find recorded is that he revolted against his brother (Marduk- 
nddin-inmu kar Kar-du-ni-as Marduk-bél-u-sa-a-ti ahu du-bu- 
ua-su-u it-ti-su ib-bal-kit, Shulmaneser, Nimrfid Obelisk, 73), 
ond was overthrown and slain as a rebel by Shalmaneser 
(Marduk-bél-u-sa-a-ti adt sabi [hél)-hi-it-ti ia it-ti-iu ina 
kakkt u-kam-kit, 1c, 80); and it seems safer to interpret 
im-gi in the light of these facts and the similar events 
recorded of Suzubu, than to read into it an allusion to a 
circumstance, which, in one case, is not explicitly stated, 
and, in the other, has no special importance assigned 
to it. 

Oar knowledge of the third king jm-gi, namely, Ia-mukin- 
dumu, is too scunty to be brought to bear with any effect 
upon either side of the question. That he reigned in mdé 
tami, that is, Ohaldwa proper, is certain; but that his 
predecessor and successor, neither of whom is called im-gi, 
did the same, is equally certain. For the rest we know only 

that his predecessor was murdered, and that his reign lasted 
for three months (Babylonian Chronicle, col. v.). 

M. Scheil imagines (Saémenasar, p. 105) that im-gi-da is— 
not ‘Turanian,’ as Smith supposed, but—Semitic, and would 
refer it to the root 73D 4=*, ‘honore, gloria excelluit’; but 
that does not explain im-gi, the only form which is certain. 





—— as 


ee ee 





: 2. The word murbeiu occurs in three other passages of 
Sennacherib besides the present text (Brian Inscrip- 

tion, line 88; Taylor Cylinder, iti. 47 and vi. 16), 

and always in the phrase murbaiu tahdzi-ia. I 

q take it to be of the form Jaks, like mukpatu ‘ depth,’ 
[ mudbaru ‘wilderness,’ and, as regards the meaning, 
f I would assume a root rabdiu parallel to the Heb. 
a D5" ‘pedibus caleavit,’ of which the variant forms 
BE and YB5 occur. The meaning would then be 
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‘stroke, shock, impetus.’ Of. Arab, £25, ¢a kick or 
blow,’ (23:9 ‘an instrament with which flesh-meat 
is pounded.’ Dr. Bezold, in the two passages of the 
Taylor Cylinder above referred to, reads doubtfully 
harbaiu, which he renders in one case by ‘Sohrecken,’ 
in the other by ‘ Ungestiim.’ 

murbaku, With regard to the root Prof. Briinnow 
suggests the comparison of 425; = 4-3 (TAj-al-‘arts), 
which exactly corresponds to the Assyrian rabdsu, 

3. nahfi I refer to the root até, and explain to mean 
‘defeat, overthrow,’ like the similar form fa/fa, which 
comes from the same root. For the form ai of. 
nahbi ‘quiver,’ from fabé; nakmi ‘hearing,’ from 
kéma; narbd ‘ greatness,’ from raba. 

6. Emé-luhha occurring, as it does, in conjunction with Sumér, 
and with reference to the defeat of Suzabu, must be 
interpreted to mean Akkad. See Delitzsch, Wo lng 
das Paradies? pp. 135-7, reviewed by Oppert in the 
Gittingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1882, p, 801; and of. 
Tiele, Geschichte, i. 66, 67; Pinches, in P.S.BA., 
1881, p. 44, and Sayee, Hibbert Lectures, p, 31. 


IL. 


The following little inscription breaks with a human and 
personal touch the official monotony of the records of Astur- 
nisirpal. It runs in four straggling lines across the upper 
part of the front-face of a small stone altar brought from 
Nimrid by Mr. Rassam, and now in the Nimrid Gallery of 
the British Museam, The inscription is finely cut, and with 
the exception of the first line—part of which has been 
almost obliterated—in good preservation, 

The king dedicates the altar to Bel as a thank-offering 
for the preservation and extension of his life, though on 
what occasion, or by what sign, this notable miracle was 
Wrought, we have no means of determining. 








“ _ The inscription has never before been published or trans- 

lated, 

TY = ee oS Fee AE ET 
Ea! 

2. QEE W tee VF I+ SEE et LIL ET ty 
IF 

8. — GY FORM — ET ic IS ee FF > 

A. 4] Faw TE ETAT AS ew YP iE ot ee FP GT 






and Transliteration. 


Tana Béla far fami nam-ri(?).... — ushrati 
to Bel king of the bright heaven the constellations 
mui-na-ri-id 
making to tremble 
2, hur-s4-ni a-tib = Bit-kid-mu-ri béli rabi-i 
the wooded mountains dwelling in Bitkidmuri the great lord 
béli-a = ASSur-niisir-aplu 
samy lord Aiburndzirpal 
8 fing Astur opil Tukulti-Ninib dangi Aaéur-ma 
——— prieat of Aijur son of Tukulti-Ninib priest of Assur 
| ana napaiti-a arika 
for preserving my life prolonging 
, 4. Omi-a nadinu fi-mu s-di  dandti-a = kudd-a kita 
my days giting days inadiitionto my years accept (this) gift. 


Translation, ; 
To Bel, king of the bright heaven, lord of (?) the con- 
stellations, who makes the wooded mountains to tremble, 
dwelling in Bit-Kidmuri, the great Jord, my lord, ASéurn&- 
sirpal, priest of ASsur, son of Tukulti-Ninib, priest of 
Assur:—for preserving my life, prolonging my days, add- 
ing days to my years, accept this gift ! 
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Notes. 


1. T restore JJ ri, after which some word (perhaps 6é/) 
has been obliterated. For wyérdfi, in the sense of 
‘vonstellations,” see Jensen's eluborate investigation 
in Die Ko-mologie der Babylonier, pp, 348-354, 

wienerid’, In the same way Beltis ia called jwwamrivdat 
juvida’ (W.A.T. iii. 66, 6), which Norris, supposing 
(dasyrion Dictionary, p. 8396) ‘some irregular forma- 
tion from “T" would tranalate ‘feller of forests,’ 
T am inclined to connect the word with the root 
rid os the purticiple of iv, 1, in the causal sense 
of ‘who makes to tremble.” CE Heb. “WW ‘con- 


tremutt,” Arab, 22,1 ‘he caused to tremble,” Buf if 
=" be the root, as is not impossible, the meaning 


must be ‘trampling upon, subjugating.’ 

®. Pit-Kidmori, which literally meons ‘the house of the 
borem’ (Sayee, Hibbert Lectures, p- 2764, note), 1 
the name of s temple or shrine, which doubtless 
formed part of the king's palace at Kulab. Of the 
epithet of Beltis (W.A-L ii, 66, 9), a-Fib-at Mal-fe, 
‘who dwells in Kalab.’ That » similar temple 
existed at Nineveh appears from K. 1, 5, where 
Istav ja Bit-Kidimuri (aa the word is there written) 
+4 invoked immediately after Istar of Nineveh. In 
W.A.L vy. 1, 16 and 42 the same goddess appears 

simply as farrat kidmurt, On ‘a general list of 
titles and officea’ published in W.A-L ii. 31, line 61, 

- we read ey EDT Y ey t+ 4 HWTe) fangd aa Bit 
Kidmuri ' priest of Bit-kidmuri.’ Vor the value (hid) 
of +}, see Jensen ‘n the Zeidschrifl fir Asayriologic, 
1886, p. 183. 

3. ava baldt, ete. This formula is nof, uncommon, Of. for 
example, K. 647, 6, a-na huldt napadti a a-ri-ku dm 
in for madfai béh-t, and K. 6235, 9, a-na ba-fd-fa warp 
Sa-a-ti a a-ra-ke dm da for mdldti beh. 


eS 












wiwi-a, For the imperati ipcoatipelcayin h, 
—  sayri | Grammar, p- 268. For W -e]=siitu, se 

WAL. ii. i. 19a, 15 and 17, where the group 3 
| rendered, kis-tu. The variant rendor- 
pare ee See, for example, W.AL. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


(Getoder, November, December, 1890.) 


T. Gexerat Merrixes or tHe Royat Astavio Socrery. 


15th December, 1890.—Sir Faxpexicx Gotnsatp, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 
The election since the last general meeting of the following 
gentlemen as members of the Society was announced :— 
1 Cuthbert Edward Biddulph. 
2 W. Dalrymple H. Deane, M.A. 
3 G. R. Hoffmann, of San Paulo, Brazil. 
4 Sultan Sayyid Saadat Hosain. 
65 Peter Peterson, LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Bombay. 
6 Surgeon-Major Ranking, Indian Medical Service. 
7 Har Bilus Sarda, B.A., Lecturer, Government College, 
Ajmere. 
Mr. Turoporr G. Pixcnes, of the British Museum, read 
a paper on the newly-discovered Akkadian version of the 
Creation legend. 
Mr. 8. A. Sraoxa read a paper on three inscriptions of 
Sennacherib. 
A discussion followed on these papers, both of which will 
be published in full in the Society's Journal for this year, 


If. Conrents or Forniox Ontentat JovmNats. 
1. Zerrsenuurer pun Devrscuer Monsen tanpiscuex Gpset.teciart, 
Vol. xliv. part iii, (received 30th October, 1890), 
lL. A. Fischer, New extracts from Ad-dababi and Iba 
an-Naggar. 


You. xxi. —[xew sxarts.] i 
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2, M.Griinbaum. On Schlechta-Wesehrd’s edition of 

4 Firdusi’s Jussuf and Sualeicha. 

i’ 3. RB. Otto Francke. Abbreviated compounds in Sans- — 
a krit and Pali and the Avesta. 

; 4.0. Béhtlingk. Conjectural Emendations of the 
5 Asuri-kalpa. 

q 5. O. Bohtlingk and H. Pischel. The Goat and the 
i. Knife 


2. Jovwrat Astatiarn. 


Vol. xvi. part i. (received 24th November, 1890). 
The Annual Report by M. James Darmesteter. 


Til. Osrrvary Notices. 


Sir Richard Burton.—It is with sorrow that we record the 
disappearance from the list of our members of a name well 
known to all. The Society has lost a remarkable personality 
and many of usa good friend. Sir Richard Burton was but 
a few days younger than the friend, whose sad duty it is to 
pen his obituary notice. He was born March 19, 1821, at 
Barham House, Herts, the son of a British officer of a West- 
‘moreland family, who had for two generations migrated to 
Ireland. He spent many of his boyish years on the Conti- 
nent, and thus developed his linguistic gifts. In 1840 he 
was entered at Trinity College, Oxford, and kept some terms, 
but the Collegiate atmosphere did not sait his temperament, 
and in 1842 he sailed for India as a military cadet, and was 
’ posted in October of the same year os an ensign of the 18th 
P Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry, and joined it at Baroda, 
7 He soon mastered the Hindustini language, and published 
: 





Grammatical Notes rather than Grammars in Pastu and 
4 Baluchi, and in his History of Sindh (1851) he supplies a 
~* vocabulary spoken by the Sidi, African labourers, who resort 
s to India to find employment on the steamers: in those days 
> nothing was known of the mysterious country of East Africa, 
which Burton himself was destined to reveal to the world. —— 
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Until in 1872 he settled down (as fur as Burton could 
settle down anywhere) as British Consul at Trieste, the thirty 
years that elupsed after his landing in India was one un- 
interrupted series of exploring expeditions and charming 
descriptive volumes. At u public meeting years ago I quoted 
a familiar line of Virgil to him as descriptive of him; 

“ Que regio in terris vestri non plena laboris?” 

In 1851 he published his volume on Sindh, and in the 
saine year a volume on ‘Goa and the Blae Mountains,’ Tn 
1852 he made his way to Mekka and Medina, in Arabia, in 
the disguise of a Mahometan: in 1854, in disguise, he pene- 
trated into SomAli-land on the eastern horn of Africa, and 
worked his way to Harar, The volume of ‘ Footsteps in 
East Africa’ was published in 1856. In June, 1857, under 
the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, with his 
companion Speke, he left Zanzibar on his memorable expe- 
dition, which eventuated in the discovery of the Lukes 
Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza, This was one of the 
most notable expeditions into Africa: it took place before 
Livingstone had appeared on the field, long before the name 
of Henry Stanley had been heard of. He received in 1859 
the Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Soviety, and 
established a reputation, which can never be forgotten, 

In 1860 he visited the Salt Lake City in North America, 
and wrote his ‘City of the Saints.’ In 1861 he married, and 
took his bride to the Island of Fernando Po, on the West 
Coast of Africa, where he had been appointed Consul. 
Daring his three years’ stay he explored the ooust region 
of the Bay of Biafra, and went on a mission to the King of 
Dahomey, recording his proceedings in two separate volumes, 
In 1865 he went os British Consul to Sao Paulo in the 
Brazils in South America, and according to his wont be 
explored that empire, crossed the Continent to Chili and 
Peru, returned by the Straits of Magellan, and published a 
volume, ‘The Highlands of Brazil,’ 1869. 

Hoe was transferred from the Brazils to Damascus in that 
year, and made an exploration of Syria. In 1871 he visited 
the Island of Iceland, and published an elaborate work in 
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1872, after which he subsided into the Consulate of Trieste. 
Something, however, of the old spirit clung to him after he 
had completed his half century, for in 1876 and 1877 he 
explored the old mines in Midian, publishing two volumes; 
and in 1882 he made an expedition into the interior of the 
Gold Coast in Western Africa to prospect mines, and to 
publish the account for the benefit of others, for he seems 
never personally to have reaped any advantage from his 
Jnbours, labours which at lust broke down his hardy con- 
stitution. 

The old traveller's perambulations had come to an end: 
many of his friends imagined that he was entitled to 
some “solatium” in his old age, some way made for the 
veteran explorer to spend his last years at home in the 
midst of his friends. He was made a K.C.M.G. in 1886, 
and yet his nose was kept to the grinding stone at Trieste, 
He had no friends at Court, and had got hopelessly out of 
the groove of Service-Pensions. No tales of blood disfigure 
the narratives of his explorations: on his death- bed he could 
have recalled to his recollection no lives of poor Africans or 
Asiutics taken away by his orders, no villages in any part of 
the world plundered. We have since 1870 entered into a new 
epoch of African exploration, and the track of the explorer is 
now marked by blood, cruelty, and discredit to the English 
name: of such things Burton and his contemporaries Speke 
and Grant were incapable, and thore are some of the younger 
travellers also who have brought home clean hands and 
unsullied reputations, 4 

Tdleness with Burton meant unhappiness, and when not 
engaged in exploration, his fucile pen and his fertile brain 
were engaged in translations: he has left two monumental 
works, a translation of the poem of the Portuguese poet 
Cumoens, with important notes, and a literal translation of 
complete copy of the Arabian Nights Entertainment from 
an Arabic uncastigated manuscript. Some may perhaps be of 
opinion that many pages restored by the conscientious hand 
of Burton might well have remained in the obscurity to 
which the early translators had consigned them, for many 
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of the most pleasant stories, and some of the most amiable 
characters, are disfigured by disgusting details, which totally 
destroy the charm of those most charming romances. Many 
other memoirs and papers came from his busy and secom- 
plished pen: if quaint, still learned : if untenable in the eyes 
of more cautious crities, still ingenious and scholarly, indi- 
cating an amount of wide observation attained by few others, 
and a store of acquired knowledge which must be envied by all. 


Nor. 1800, R. N.C. 


IV. Norges axnp News. 


Professor Kielhorn, of Gittingen, writes as follows to 
the Academy : 


Sanskrit Prays Paresgrven as [sscntrtioss. 
Gottingen: Jan. 3, 1891. 

Sanskrit scholars will be interested to learn that among 
the papers of General Sir A, Cunningham, sent to me by 
Mr. Fleet, I have found rabbings of two unique stone in- 
scriptions, the originals of which are at the famous Arhai- 
din-ka Jhonpra at Ajmere, Rajputana. For these inscriptions 
contain large portions of two unkuown plays, by the King 
Vigrahardjadeva, of Sikambhari, whose Delhi Siwalik pillar 
inscriptions I re-edited last year in the Indian Antiquary. 
A fall account of the inscriptions, together with the texts 
thus discovered, will be published in the same journal. 
Here I would only state that one of the inscriptions gives. 
a large part of the fifth act of u play called “ Harakeli- 
nitaka,” in which the royal author has evidently followed 
Bharayi’s “ Kiratarjuniya”; and the other, the end of the 
third act and a large portion of the fourth act of another 
play, which has reference to Vigrabardjadeva's wars with the 
Muhammadan invaders of India, It is clear that the king 
had both plays carefully engraved and put up in public; 
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and I venture fo hope that we shall soon hear from India 
of the existence of more stones with other portions of the 
same pliys. 

Professor Minayeff.—Dr. Serge d’Oldenbourg, of St. Peters- 
burg, who is preparing on obituary of the late Professor 
Minayeff for the poges of this Journal, has found among his 
papers more than one in so advanced a state that he hopes te 
be able to prepure them for publication. Ono especially, the 
Sieana Wanen, is of much interest, ns it gives a detailed 
historical account of the Buddhiet Order from its foundation 
to recent times. Dr. d’Oldenbourg trusts to be able to 


publish this text in erfenso (probably in the Journal of the” 


Pali Text Society), and a translation of it is also contem- 


plated for the now re-established Oriental Translation Fund 
‘under the patronage of our Society. 


The Stopa of Bharhat.—De. 8. J. Warren, the Rector of 
the Gymonozium ot Dordrecht, hos succeeded in identifying 
the Jitnka tales represented on two of the hitherto uninter- 
preted bas-reliefs of the Stupa at Bharhut, He has announced 
his discovery in a brochure published in November, 1890, by 
the firm of E. J. Brill, at Leyden. 

Hofrath Profesor Dr. Biihler hos devoted the insoriptions 


of the fourth and fifth centuries, lately published by Mr. 


Fleet in vol. iii. of the Epigraphia Indica, to a detailed ex- 
mmination with the object of ascertuining the evidence they 
afford of the existence in that period of a recognized poetical 
ort in India. This is especially important in view of con= 
tentions lntely put forward that the art poetry of India ought 
to be assigned to a later date, The esany, which is a most 
masterly and conclusive one, shows that the court barda who 


drew up these inseriptions must have been guided by recog- 


nized rules for the construction of panegyrica and similar 

poems, such as are laid down in the existing handbooks of the 

oh of poetry. The brochure is published by Tempsky at 
ienna. 
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Mr. A. H, Keane has sent the following remarks to the 
Academy + 


= 


OrrtextaL TRaNsLITERATION. 


In his notice of Colonel Malleson’s “ The Indian Mutiny 
of 1857” (Academy, December 20), Mr. H. G. Keene revives 
the vexed question of transliterution in those cases where 
there is antagonism between spelling and pronunciation in 
the original, Such antagoniam, of course, arises in compound 
Arabic forms wherever the article is followed by a solar 
letter, which assimilates the preceding / as in Pukir al-diu,! 
os transliterated by Mr. Keene, though pronounced Fakir wid 
‘iin. Here we have the old battle of phonetic eeraus historical 
spelling, complicated by laws of Arabic pronunciation and 
orthography. The Arabs themselves solve the difficulty by 
always retaining the / in writing, but assimilating it in the 
spoken language, so that no mistakes orice. Dot how is the 
problem to be solved in transliterating for English readers 
ignorant of Arabic orthography? My own practice is always 
to ussimilate, the object being to reproduce the living sound, 
not the dead form. But Mr. Keene appears to advocate the 
historic or etymological spelling, which must at times give 
rise to strange misconceptions and inconsistencies, Thus the 


famous Caliph is popularly /ertn al-Rashid, while the 
Uniformity can be 


reigning Shuh is usually Nasr wal-din. 

obtained only by a common consensus to one oF other 
method, and I submit that the phonetic is here preferable 
to the historic spelling. 


i ffere Mr. Keene has din, presumably @ lnpsus for dim, 
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V. Reviews. 


Sours Inptan Ixscrivrioxs. Vol. L 
By Dr. E. Hvuurzscs. 


The appearance of the first volume of inscriptions of 
Southern India, by the Epigraphist to the Government of 
Madras, has long been looked for with interest, for though 
Dr. Hultzsch is not as yet well known to the British public, 
that section of it which has given attention to Indian 
Archwology and History has been anxious that he should 
justify his position, We venture to think that there will 
be no disappointment on this score, That Dr. Hultzsch 
has not been hasty in publication is merely a proof of the 
thoroughness of his work, for his quarterly reports to the 
Government of Madras show conclusively that he has never 
flagged in his labours. Slowly and laboriously, but with 
extreme care, he has begun to build up the fabric whose 
construction has been entrusted to him, and his slowness is 
in this case a guarantee of the genuine character of his work. 
The history of Southern India can only be safely written 
when the most has been made of the immense mass of 
material available; and the aim of every workman should 
be thoroughness. The Government, therefore, is to be 
congratulated that the duty is in the hands of so honest 
and painstaking a scholar as Dr. Hultzsch. 

Tt is earnestly to be hoped that no scheme of petty 
economy or any wrong-headed notion that such inquiries 
should be left to private enterprize may be permitted to 
interrupt the work so satisfactorily begun. Private enter- 
prize can never cope with a task so extensive as that 
which lies before the Epigraphist, and the labour can 
only be carried out by Government. That it should be 
so carried out is plain, for to deprive a race like the 
Hindus of a knowledge of their own history is very 
short-sighted policy. It seems to be little understood that 
half the discontent of which we hear so much, if it exists 
at all, exists principally because the Hindus, accustomed 
from childhood to look forward rather than back, and never 
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having heard the true story of their past, are incapable of 
making a just comparison between their former condition 
under their own rulers and their present state under the British. 
At present the ideas of even the upper classes on this subject 
are altogether based on wrong premises. Their priests teach 
them that their race is of fabulous antiquity, and the scraps of 
tradition which they possess lead them to believe that at some 
vogue period before the Muhammadans came all India was 
united in one grand and prosperous nation governed by power- 
ful emperors, compared with whom the usurping European, 
except in the matter of brute force, is a very poor creature 
indeed. Needless to say, these theories are absolutely false, 
and the sooner the Hindus learn that they are so, the better 
both for them and for their present rulers. The true 
history of Southern India is at present only imperfectly 
known to those who have made it their business to study it, 
and cannot be understood in detail without long and patient 
examination of the numerous inscriptions scattered through- 
out the country. Dr. Haltzsch’s present volume therefore 
is but the first, we hope, of an extensive series of publications 
authorized by Government and supplying what can in no 
other way be supplied, namely authentic materials on which 
to build up the complete structure. 

The author's plan of work is best stated in his own words: 
“The first object kept in view in the preparation of this 
volume has been scrupulous accuracy in the minutest details 
of the transcripts. The second aim was, not merely to give 
ao translation of each record, but to extract from it all 
historical fucts, to support and supplement these by @ 
comparison of similar records, and thus to contribute some 
share to a fatare history of Southern India.” The scheme 
is most praiseworthy, but one thing is wanting to make it 
perfect. Government should enable the volumes to contain 
exact copies of the original inscriptions, reproduced by 
mechanical, not manual, process, so that the student might 
be enabled to test the accuracy of the transcripts by dint of 
palwographic study. At present, we have to accept Dr, 
Hultzsch’s word for it that the transcript is accurate. The 
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volame in no sense helps a Tamulian or a Government — 
official to decypher the inscriptions of his own district, and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that this serious defect may in 
future be remedied. 

The nett historical result of the present volame may thus 
be stated. It contains some of the earliest known inscriptions 
of the Pallavas from the Seven Pagodas and Kaiichipuram, 
It fixes the date of a later branch of the Pallavas. It 
extends our knowledge of the dynasty of the Eastern Cha- 
lukyas, consolidates the already known pedigree of the first 
% Vijayanagar sovereigns, and fixes with great probability the 

| dates of several Chola kings, besides affording further infor- 

mation regarding the Udsiyirs. The Pallava inscriptions 
* at Mimallapuram (the Seven Pagodas) and Sijuvaikuppam 
are in no less than four different alphabets, extending over 
about six centuries, from the fifth to the eleventh century 
; a... Dr. Hultzsch has been the first to discover thut the 
a namerous short inscriptions in very archaic character on one 
" of the rathes are birudas, or titles, of the Pallava king 
. Narasimha, who appears to have hewn the temple out of the 
- rock. Inscriptions in a later character show that the Pallava 
king Atyantakima excavated some of the other rock-temples 
at the Seven Pagodas, and that Atiranachanda cut the 
™ ppam Cave, No less important are the ancient 
Pallava inscriptions at Kafichipuram, said (p. 8) to have been 
discovered by Dr. Burgess in 1883, From these we get the 
name of Rajasimha, after whom the most important of these 
temples was called, his son Mahendra, and his father Loké- 
ditya, and it is shown by fresh evidence that the Western 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya IT. did actually, as was pre- _ 
viously believed, enter Kafichi, and visit the temple built by 
5 Rajasimha Pallava. 
L* Dr. Haltzsch’s synchronistie table of Chalukyas and 
Pallavas is most useful. 


* See, however, Mr. Sewell’s paper in the Journal Royal Aniastic 
‘Society for 1884 (Vol. XVI. New Series, p. 33). He bod 2 . in 
May, 1883, and pointed out in that paper that the old temples on which the 
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No. 32 of the inseriptions in the volume is s curions 
and interesting one from an octagonal pillar at Amard- 
vati, which was decyphored by Dr. Hultzsch very shortly 
after his arrival in India, It has to be read upwards 
from bottom to top instead of downwards, and it contains a 
list of seven Pallava kings. An inscription from Triehi- 
nopoly gives a new Pallava name. 

Dr. Hultssch’s table of the Eastern Chalukyas is fuller and 
more trustworthy than any yet published, and his discovery 
of the erroneous nature of certain preconceived theories re- 
specting the transfer by intermarriage to the Chola dynasty 
of the territories ruled over by those sovereigns is of much 
interest and value. The inscriptions he publishes are all on 
copper-plates. 

From the country about Madras are published 48 Tamil 
and Grantha inscriptions, most of which are valuable for one 
reason or another, but, as before mentioned, facsimiles are 
greatly wanted. The Udaiydr inscriptions in the volume do 
not greatly assist us with regard to that, probably usurping, 
dynasty. They appear to clash with those of another branch 
of the family, for it may well be that princes of the same 
clan established independent sovereignties in the south during 
the disturbed period which marked the rise of the great 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. The author publishes additional 
information on the later Chola dynasty, but as regards the 
Vijayanagar sovereigns there is little new, though what there 
is is usefal as consolidating previous theories. 

We entirely commend the plan of the work, as well as 
the way in which it has been carried out, with the single 
exception of the absence of facsimiles. 


Tunze Lists or Bros Traxstations. By Rowert 
Neepaam Cust, LL.D. London: Elliot Stock, 1890. 
pp. 115. 

Dr. Cust’s new volume contains three Lists, viz.: 1. Alpha- 
betical ; 2. Geographical; 3. Linguistic, of the Bible Transla- 
tions actually in use or for sale in August last. Small os 
this book appears to be, it contains an amount of information 
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about current Bible versions never before brought together 
in such small compass. 

The object of the author was to shut out for the future 
all vagueness and uncertainty which surrounded Dible work, 
by carefully preparing a list of those dinlects ond languages 
into which the Bible had been translated, and by fixing 
under each “Bible language” the number of individuals 
speaking those languages; and, furthermore, he brings for- 
ward the question for consideration, whether o given 
language is worthy of a translation? and, if ao, by how 
many would it be read? and in what part of the world 
such language exista? It is wise also to reflect whether 
the translation of the Bible is necessary for a small popu- 
lation in a low state of civilization, and whether it is not 
absolute waste of money to spend it on tranelations into 
languages which are doomed to extinction. 

The total of the population of the whole Earth is put 
down at 1405 millions, and the total number of mutually 
unintelligible forms of speech commonly culled “ tongues” 
at more than 2000, of which 331 represent two-thirds of 
the human race. 

Tt is not our purpose to do more than call attention to 
this most useful and laborious work. With the progress 
of philological studies, the future editions of this work will 
doubtless require some amplification and alterations, and 
probably corrections also, The Alphabetical List, Part L, 
giving the locality and population of spenkers of the given 
lunguages, is perhaps the most valuable and interesting 
portion of the book, which will be indispensable to all who 
feel interested in Bible Translations, while the careful 
tabulation of the number of persons likely to be able to 
use each version will be welcomed by philological students 
in every branch, 

A copy of the work, the gift of the author, has been 
added to the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


Pee 
December, 1890, : 
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Tue New Eorroxs of tHe Rievena-Sammtra = wirit 
Sivawa’s Commentany, By M. Wixrensrrz, Ph.D, — 


It so happens that the second edition of Professor Max 
Miller's Rigveda’ is published siroultaneously with a new 
edition of the same work, published in India," ood one 
naturally turns to a comparison of the two. 

Tt must be stated at once that the Bombay edition is one 
of tho best editions of Sanskrit works published in India, and 
does great credit to the scholarship and conscientiousness of 
the Pandits to whom this work was entrusted. Bodasa Raja 
Rima Sastri and Gore Siva Rima Sastri’s edition will take a 
place by the side of the best native editions of Sanskrit works, 
It is—arid that is saying a good deal—remarkably free from 
misprints,'and is evidently based on oa careful collation ‘of 
good MSS., though no account of these MSS. is given. 

On the other hand, it is needless to sny that a book printed 
by the Clarendon Press is typographically superior to any 
book printed in India, For European acholurs the separa- 
tion of words and sentences also, on which great care hos 
boon bestowed in Prof. Max Miiller's edition, will be a great 
convenience. In the Bombay edition the separation both of 
words and of sentences is carried out only partially. The 
student of Siyana, moreover, will find great help in the 
copious references given in Max Miiller's edition, to the 
Siitras of Panini, to the Virttikas of Rityéyann ( according te 
Prof. Kiclhorn’s edition of the Mabibhishya), to the Phitsil- 
tras, to the Unidi-sitras, and to the Sitras of Asvaliyana. 
References to the Brihmayas and other Vedic works, which 


t Rieveda-Somhita, The Saered Hymns of the Rrabmana, er with the 
han in of Siynwidirya, ‘Eilited by F. Mux Miiller. loud efitian, $0l- 4 
Mudola 1.°; vol i. Madulas IL. to VI. Published under a ee of His 
Highness the A at of Vijayansgara, London (Henry Frowde, (ntord 
Cniversity Ire Warehouse, Amen Corner) 1AG4. : 

2 Bik-Samhita Sayandichiryn-virachita-bhilshya~sahitd, tha~yuti eba. 
teed cha reroll oars ie ps o ecadnigad it on tity d= 

ikhyo), Gayapatukyishndyi-mndrdyantrilayentlpan’, ibhi- 
Risa ay etabhydm Hodhasopalien-Mahdmabopidhsiya-Ija-Bimns Sets 
Gore-ity upabhidha-S'iva-Hiima dstribhyam sodhayitvi, wobay yan Gnoapata 
krishmliji- wicayarieals yo madrayitvd prakasiti, Tasyd sya e 
Ashtakeh, S'akabdily 1810, 
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were omitted in the first edition, have also been added in Max 
} Miiller’s new edition. Raji Rima Sistri and Siva Rima 
: tri give references to Vedic works in the notes, while those 
to Aévaldyana, Panini, etc, are omitted altogether. Of the 


” al 


grammatical quotations, however, an alphabetical index is 


- ~ But these are minor considerations and of merely practical 

avail. The chief difference between the two editions lies in 

the Indian being an eclectic edition, while Mex Miiller's was 

started from the first as a critical edition, based on those 

- principles of critical scholarship which classical scholars have 

__—_— always regarded as indispensable in editing Latin and Greek 

texts, And the question arises, Is it worth while to apply 

these principles to such a text as Sdyana’s Commentary? Is 

it worth while to spend time and labour in classifying and 

studying the relation of MSS, of the Rigveda-Bhashya, and 

collecting the various readings of different MSS, and classes 

of MSS.,—or is it us well to be satisfied with a readable text 

of such a modern work as Séyana’s Commentary on the 
Rigveda ? 

I believe, if it is at all worth while to know what Siyana 

4 says, we have a right to know the authentic version of what 

 besays. Nay, a scholarly use of his interpretations can only 

be made after an authentic text of his commentary—so far 

s as our MSS. allow it—has been established. Then only we 
shall not be liable to impute to Sayaya what may be due to 
some careless copyist. The question therefore whether — 
Sayana’s Commentary deserves a critical edition resolves 
itself into the old question as to the valuc of Siyana’s 
> work, 

. Now, as far back as 1856 Professor Max Miiller, in his 
Preface to the third volume of the first Edition of the 
Rigveda," has pointed out both the value of Siyana’s inter- 
pretations and their shorteomings. And quite recently again 
Pischel and Geldner? insist on the importance of Siyana’s 
= commentary for the interpretation of the Rigveda. Professor 


_ * See now vol, i. of the second edith . alii rl 
® Vedisehe Studien, i. 1889, pp iv og = 
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Ludwig, in his invaluable Commentary to his translation of 


the Rigveda, has practically shown how Séyaya’s Commentary 


can be utilized for a scientific interpretation of the Rigveda, 
And whatever may be urged against Siyona’s interpreta- 
tions, 4is commentary is after all the last resource to which 
even the most critical scholars come back, when everything 
else fails. His interpretations have found their way both 
into the Dictionaries and into European translations of the 
Rigveda. We need not be so modest nowadays, us H. H, 
Wilson was when he said that Séyana “had a knowledge of 
his text fur beyond the pretensions of any European scholar,” 
but we have still to acknowledge that Sayann “must have 
been in possession, either through his own learning, or that 
of his assistants, of all the interpretations which had been 
perpetuated, by traditional teaching, from the earliest 
times.”’* 

But even if Sayana’s interpretations had no value at all, 
his Commentary would be important as a repertory of quo- 
tations from a most extensive literature to a great extent 
otherwise unknown to us. Thus, the Sityayanika-Brahmaya, 
so often quoted by Siyaga, hus not yet been discovered 
in any MS. The numerous Itibisas, related by Saéyana, are 
certainly not his invention, and, judging from their style, 
may be very old. For works, known in MSS. and editions, 
Siyana often yields important various readings. His copious 
extracts from the Brihaddevata should not be disregarded by 
an editor of Svunaka’s work. With regard to the Sitras of 
Panini, to the Dhatupatha, to Yiska's Nirukta, his deviations 
from our editions may be of less value. But I have no doubt 
that Sdyana had an entirely different recension of the Unadi- 
stras from that known to us. Hence so many various read~- 
ings and so many siitras and suffixes which are not found 
in our editions of the Unddi-sfitras. It is especially in such 
quotations that a critical edition with an account of the 
state of the MSS. in the Vurietas Leotionis becomes im- 


portant. 


; Rigveda Sanhitd, translated by H. H. Wilson, vol. i. p. xlix. 
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T may now be allowed after these general remarks to select 
for discussion a few passages from Siiyana’s Commentary 
where the two editions disagree. I have selected such 
passages where the Varietaus Leotionis is found in Max 
Miller's Edition. 

By M1 I mark Max Miiller’s first edition, by M2 the 
gecond edition, by RR the Bombay edition of Riji Rama 
Bastri and Siva Rama Sastri. Gand T ore the Grantha and 
Tulu MSS,, used for Max Miller's second edition, Cu is 
Prof. Max Miiller’s own Siyana MS., which was not available 
for the first Ashtaka in the old edition. 

Tn Sayana’s Introduction, p. 12, 1. 7, of M2 (=p. 19, L 11, 
of RR), in the quotation from the Juiminiya Nydya-Mali- 
Visturn, the reading of M2, nasty etad brihmanety atra, 
is supported by good MSS. and gives » good sense, The 
same reading is adopted in Goldsticker'’s Edition. Etad 
brahmaneti ia a quotation of Taitt, Br. 1.7, 1,1. RR has 
brihmane "nyatra, as printed in M 1. 

In the quotation from the Purushirthinudisana,' a most 
difficult passage in Siyana's Introduction, Sitra 10 (page 14, 
L 13 of Ma=end of p. 22 in RR) was given in M1 as 
vidhinishpattya iti, which is adopted in RR. The reoding is 
based on the B MSS., which have vidhir nishpatyd iti. The 
reading of the best MSS., however, is vidhir niyatya iti, ns 
printed in M2, and there can be no doubt that this is the 
correct reading, The whole quotation from the Purusldr- 
thinusisana is given in order to prove that the Veda-recita- 
tien (adhyayana) has worldly aims, that it is drishtirtha, not 
adrishtirtha, In the first sitra, where the Pérrapakaha 
begins, it is said: adrishtArthé tv adhitir vihitatvad iti, i. 
Adhiti (Veda-reciting) is adrishtirthi, because it is vihita, 
Séyana explains: In the ease of eating and other actions 
which have worldly (drishta) aims, we find no rules (vidhi) 
for their performance; Vedu-recitation (udhyayana), on the 
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contrary, is prescribed by rules (vihita); therefore the adhya- 
yana must be adrishtirtha. Now, in order to refute that ar- 
gument of the Pérrapaksha, our sitra vidhir niyatyai is given 
in the Siddhdnta, Though the adbyayana is drishtdrtha, 4 
a rule (e?Ai) is necessary for restriction (niyutyai), ie. in 1 
order to point out the striot rules when and bow it has to be 
done, just us, says Siyona, there are certain rules necessary 
with regard to the husking (of the rice at sacrifices), though ) 
husking (avaghAtu) is dyishtartha. Niyatyai in the sftra - 
corresponds to niyama in Sayaya’s words niyamidrishtiya. F 
Compare adhiti in the first sitra with adhyayana in Sdyana's 
rendering. ‘ 

In I. 8, 6 Sayana explains déata by vyiptavantah, indray 
stutyeti Seshah, the MSS. varying between stutyeti and 
satutveti. RR adopts the latter. But what Siyana meant 
is: “ They reach, scil. Indra by praise.” ‘ 

I. 32, 6. The MSS. vary between darpayuktah (M2) and 
harshayuktah (RR). Darpoyuktah is certainly a better 
rendering of durmaduah, an epithet of Vritra, than harsha- 
yuktah. The mistake harsha® arose from darsha® (this is the 
reading of Ca pr. m.) being written instead of darpa®. 

I. 38,9. He Marutah, as printed in RR and Mr, is 
impossible. The right reading te marutah is found as a 
‘correction in the Berlin A MS. 

I. 62, 7. Abbibhityojasam is explained by Sayana as 
Satrinim abhibhavitrini ojasi balena yuktam, fe. (the 
thunderbolt) that is possessed of strength which conquers 
the enemies, RR, like Mt, has abhibhavitrinim ojasi, 
which does not yield a satisfactory meaning; Indra’s 
thunderbolt cannot be called possessed of the enemies’ 
strength. Resides, if Sayapa wanted to explain abbibéti 
by Satrindm, he would say abbibhavitripAm satrinim, not 
Satronim ubhibhavitrinim. The MSS. are corrapt and 
permit both readings. But abhibhityojéh occurs again, .- 
Thus III. 34, 6 it is explained by Satripim parabhave , 
samarthah, fit for conquering the enemies; III. 48, 4 r 
by Satrindm abhibhavanaparikramopetsh, endowed with 
strength for conquering the enemies; IV, 42, 5 by pareshim 
12 
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abhibhivibalah, whose strength overpowers the enemies, and 
X. 83, 4 by pareshim obbibhivukubalah. These passages 
leave no doubt that the reading of M2 is the mght reod- 
ing. Wilson translates: ‘he (Tvashtri) has sharpened thy 
bolt with overpowering might.’ 

I, 52, 14, Anushak is explained by Sdyana as dnn- 
shaktaum, f¢., &-anu-shaktam. RA, like M2, prints anu- 
shaktam against the MSS., and adds a grammatical ex- 
planation where tho initial 4 is explained as chiindasa. 
This grammatical explanation, however, ia not given in 
the best MSS. Sidyana, indeed, varies in his explanations 
of Anushak. Thus, I. 15, 5 he explains it by anukramena 
shktam, but he says distinctly that the propositions A and 
anu are prefixed to the root (Ananvor wpasurgayoh prik- 
prayogah), In I, 72, 7, however, Anushak anushaktam 
is the reading of the best MSS. 

I, #4, 15, Sayana explains virayantam by viraih potrois 
tadyantam. This is supported by good MSS. and is quite 
in accordance with Sayana’s style. Tho reading of Mt, 
putrair vardhontam tedvantam, based on the reading of 
A, putrair yurdhoris tadvantam, is possible, but against 
Siyana's style. I cannot, however, discover any meaning 
in putrair vardhatam, as printed in RR. 

I, 85, 5, Maz reads yad yodA ratheshu priyugdhvam 
priydyujate. The corresponding uta tadinim shows that 
yada, supported by Os and the Talu M&., is the right 
reading, not yathi, as printed in M1 and RR. The 
correct reading praydyujata ia also yielded by the Tula 
MS. RR has priyfyujan, 

[. 119, 6 it is said of the Aévins, yuvarn Rebham péri- 
shiter urushyathah, “you protected Rebha from trouble.” 
Siynna explains parishiiteh by paritah prerakid upadravat, 
kipopotanit, “from trouble, namely, the falling into & 


cistern.” In his commentary on I, 116, 24 Siyana relates a 


story, that the Rishi Rebha had been thrown into a cistern 
by the Asuras, and was released by the A4vins, The reading 
kipapatanit is therefore very wppropriate, It has beet 
printed in Mz from Max Miller's MS. Ca, and the Tulu 





MS. The other MSS. read upapatanit, which is given in 
RR ond Mt. Upapatana would have to be taken in the 
sense of upapita, accident. But I am not aware of its 
occurrence in Siyana, nor is it given in the Dictionary. 

For the greater part of the first Mandala, Professor Max 
Miiller was fortunate enough to have at his disposal for the 
new edition a set of MSS,, written in Grantha and Tala 
characters, which, though related to the A MSS,, have an 
independent value. The MSS. belong to the Whish Collee- 
tion of the Royal Asiatic Society. Their readings, as pointed 
out in Prof. Max Miiller’s Preface, have to be tested by their 
own intrinsic value. But even where they could not—on 
critical grounds—be udopted in the text, these readings, 
which are given in the Varietas Lectionis, will often be 
found useful and interesting. I may mention here a few 
cases where these new MSS. (G and T) give the correct 
reading, while all the other MSS, and RR, as well as M4, 
are at fault. 

I. 17, 2. Indra and Varuna are said to be havam 
Ahvanarh gantirau, “going to the invocation,” gantirau being 
expluined by praptigilau “ having the quality of obtaining.” 
Instead of priptisilau, which is the reading of G, all the 
other MSS. read praptasilau, as printed in RR and M1, 

I. 81, 8. Hisabdinushangait, as printed from T in M 2, is 
undoubtedly the right reading. The other MSS., Mr and 
RR, read éabdanushahgit. What Siyana wants to say is that 
the accent of sasrijmhe is caused by the particle hi, which 
according to Pin. viii. 1, 35, influences the accent of the 
second verb also. 

I. 94, 16. Mt had, according to the MSS. then available, 
varunah, avadishtanath nivdrayiti. RR has the same im- 
possible reading. Here again the new MS, T offers the 
true explanation of varuyah, anishtinish nivirayité. Max 
Miiller’s MS. Ca bas asishtinim, which explains how the 
mistake in the other MSS, arose. 

I. 95, 4. The right reading, ninyam nirnitam, antarhi- 
tandmaitat, is found in T. Ninyam nirnitdntarhitandmaitat 
of the other MSS. and editions, is unintelligible. 
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1. 104, 9. Here again T gives the right grammatical 
explanation of érinuhi, utas cha pratyayach chhandasi viva- 
cltanam iti her Iugabhévah. The same explanation is found 
in the commentary on I. 82, 1. M1, RR, and the other 
MSS. read éruérinuprikrivribhya iti ser hih, But Pay. VI. 
4, 102 does not teach ser hih, but her dhih. 

Tn L. 108, 5 we read: IndrAgnibbyiia hi sarvath jngat 
srijyate, indrah sirydtmand vrishtim srijati, “ For by Indra 


and Agni the whole world is created; Indra, in the form 


of the sun, produces rain.” Then follows in the MSS., 
dyAri vyishtyutpidukah, or dhiri vri°. ‘This has been 
corrected in RR to dhirddvira vrishtyutpidakah, which 
would mean “Indra, in the form of the sun, creates rain, 
and is a producer of rain through showers,” os unsatis- 
factory as dha&rivrishtyutpidakah in M1. Now, T has 
agnis chihutidvara vrishtyutpAdakah, and this removes the 
difficulty at once, the whole pussage running as follows: 
“ For by Indra and Agni the whole world is created; Indra, 
in the form of the sun, produces rain, and Agni is a prodacer 
of rain by means of the burnt-oblations (sacrificed in the 
fire). And from rain all living beings are produced.” Com- 
pare Manu IIT, 76, often quoted by Sayana: “A burnt- 
oblation duly thrown into the fire, reaches the sun, from 
the sun comes rain, from rain food, therefrom the living 
creatures subsist.”” 

1.112, 5. The explanation of sishisantam, as given in — 
the MSS. and retained in RR, Alokarn sambbaktum Alokam 
ichchhantam, was corrected in M1 to Alokam sambhaktum 
ichchhantam. This emendation is now supported by T- 
Sishisantam is derived from sana sambbaktau, and as 
desiderative can only be explained by sambhaktum ich- 
chhantam. 

; Prof. Max Miiller’s edition cannot be reproached for 
indulging in arbitrary and unnevessary emendations, Yet 
there are cases where conjectural emendations even against 
all the MSS. are absolutely necessary, Siyana is a modern 
author. We must not expect archaisms and grammatical 
irregularities in the Rigveda-Bhishys, as if it were & 
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Vedic text itself It is true, Sayana is. by no mean 
infallible. But it is one of the tusks of a critical editor to 
decide whether a mistake is due to the author's or to the 
copyist’s carclessness. 

The following are o few of the cases where Prof. Max 
Miller gives what I believe to be necessary emendations, 
while RR follows the MSS. 

In Siyono's Introduction, page 19, L 9 of M2=p. 30, 
L, 17 of RR, the MSS., M1, and RRwrite: viseshaviniyogna 
tu mantraviseahinaiim Ssrutiliiguvikyddipramininy upajivya- 
évalayano darsayati, Viseshaviniyogas tu yields no con- 
struction at all, ond the emendation of M2, viseshaviniyo- 
gins tu, seems to me absolutely necessary. 

In I. 35, 5 Siyana gives a grammatical explanation of 
vihantah, He says: sapah pittvid onudittatvarn satus cha 
lasirvadhdtukasvarena dhitusvarah (Pin. VL 1, 186), This 
accounts fully for the accent of vihantah, The MSs, and 
RK, however, add: kriduttarapadaprakritisvaratvena si eva 
éishyote, which is utterly out of place, referring as it does 
to the wecent in compounds, see Pain, VI. 2, 159, It can 
only have originated from o marginal gloss, and has there- 
fore been rejected in M 2. 

In the next verse, I. 35, 6,the M838. ond RR read: omfité 
amritdni chandranakshatradini jyotiishi jalini vi adbitasthuh 
eavitiram adhigamya athitah. Here the authority of the 
MSS. must give way to the claims of grammar, and sthitih 
had to be corrected into sthitini in M1 already, 

[. 86,18. Navovistvam of the text is rendered by Siyana 
8 navavistunimakam, The MSS. ond RE read navevastva- 
nimakam, But Sdyana’s own grammatical explanation shows 
that he took navavéstvam for on accusative of navavasta, 

1. 41, 6, Atithigvaya is explained by divodishya. The 
MSS. vary between daivodisiya and devodisiya. RR printa 
daivo?. But we find RY, I. 112, 14, atithigvam divodisam ; 
I. 180,7,Shyana ; atithigviya phjirtham atithim gachchhate 
divodisiya); IV. 26, 3, divodisam stithigvim, Siyapa: 
atithigvam utithinim abbigantirar divodisam divodhaant- 
makati rajurshim; and VI. 47, 22, divodisdd atithigvasya, 
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Sayann: prastokesyn rajio dinastutih, aa eva divoddso 
‘avatho ‘tithigva iti chikhyiynte. These passages prove 
that atithigva is an epithet of Divodisa, and explained as 
such by Siyana, The evidence of these passages is stronger 
than the authority of the MSS. in L. 51, 6, and Prof. Max 
Miller was right in changing daivodisAya to divodfsiya. 
The mistake is easy to explain when we remember the old 
spelling of ai and © in certain MSS. of Siyana. 

I, 63, 8. The reading of the MSS. pravardhaynh, as 
printed in RR, had to be changed to privardhayah, for we 
ean hardly credit Siyana with using augmentless forms of 
the imperfect. For the same reason vyavachehhinat in 
I. 61, 10 was changed to vyachehhinat in M 2. 

I, 117, 7. The MSS. ond RE have, pitrishade pitril 
sambaddhe durone. . . pitrishade pitrisamipe nishanniyni . . . 
Ghoshiyai. It is evident that Siyano explained pitrishnde 
by pitrisamipe nishayniyai, and therefore pitri sambaddhe 
cannot be an explanation of pitrishade. Fitri sambaddhe 
would in itself be a very unusual explanation for Siyana. 
We have therefore n perfect right to ascribe such a silly 
blunder to the copyist, and not to Siyaya himself. 

There are many passages in Siyana’s Commentary where 
our MSS. offer lacunas, or are hopelessly corrupt. Such 
passages have been printed in Max Miiller’s Edition, as they 
stand in the best MSS., and a full account of the state 
of the MSS. is given in the Varietas Leotionis. It will 
be interesting to see whether the Bombay Edition offers 
anything better in such cases. A passage in question 
occurs I. 120, 7. Here the bost MSS. mark a Incuna 
between istam and niratatamsatam. It is easy, of course, 
to insert with RR yat from the text, but the passage is not 
cured by it, Not only the lacuna remains, but also the 
difference between the scholion, niratatutasataria—niragama- 
yatam, and the grammatical explanation, where niratatati- 
eatam is derived from tasi alarmkire, 

But such hopeless cases oceur far more frequently in the 
later Ashtakas, and will have to ‘be discussed on another 


occusion, 
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VI. Lisr or Aportions To tee Linrany, Ocr. 15, 1890, To 
Jan. 15, 1891, 


From the Secretary of State for India in Council, - 
The Baluchistan Code. 8vo. Cualoutta, 1890. 
Selections from Records of the Government of India, 

Foreign Department, No, 274. Report of the Persian 
Gulf and Museat Political Residencies for 1889-90. 
fol. Catleutta, 1890. 

Catalogue of Books printed in the Madras Presidency, 
in April, May, June, 1890. 

Tide Tables for the Indian Ports for 1891. 2 vols. 

l2mo, London, 1890, 

From the Perak Gorernment, 

The Perak Gazette. 

From the Inspector-General of Chinese Customa, 

China. Imperial Maritime Customs. Customs Gazette, 
No. 87. July—Sept. 1890.  4te, Shanghai, 1890, 

From the Clarendon Press. 

Rulers of India, edited by Sir W. Wilson Hunter. 

II. Akbar, by Col. G, B, Malleson. 
V. Dupleix, by Col. G, B, Malleson. 
VI. Warren Hastings, by Capt. L. J. Trotter. 

VII. Marquess Cornwallis, by W. 8. Seton- Karr. 

XI. Marquess Dalhousie, by Sir W. Wilson Hunter. 

Sacred Books of the East: 

No. 31. Zend-Avesta. Part 3. By L. H. Mills. 

» 33. Minor Law Books, Part 1. By J. Jolly. 

34, Vedinta-Satras. Part 1, By G. Thibaut. 

35. Questions of King Milinda, by T. W. Rhys 

Davids. 

From F. F. Arbuthnot, Esq. 

Liste des Ouvrages offerts a languste Protecteur du 
VIII*® Congrés International des Orientalistes a 
Stockholm. sm, Svo. Stockholm, 1889. 

Plan et Menu des Salles du Banquet offerts au s° 
Congrés Intern. au Grand Hotel a Stockholm, le 


7 Sept. 1889. 
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Tpsal. Catalogus Librorum Impressorum Dibliothecne 
Regine Acadumio Upsaliensis, 3 vole. 4to. 
Upaaiiae, 1814, 
Catalogus Centurise Librorum Rarissimorom 
MS. et partim Impress, qua anno OIgIg0C0V Bibl 
Publ, Acad, Ups. auxit J, G. Sparvenfeldius, 
dto. Upsealiae, 1706, 
_Codices Arabici, Persici, et Turcici Bibl. TRegiae 
Univers. descripsit C. J. Tornberg. 
4to, Jiwndae, 1849. 
Pali MS. on Papyrus in the Library of Armenian 
Monastery of St. Lazaro, Trans. by J. F. Dickson. 
(Pumph.) fecap. Svo. Venice, 1881. 
Catalogue des Livres de l'Imprimeric Arménienne de 
St. Lazare. (Pamph.) fewp., 8vo. Venice, 1884. 
From Hyde Clarke, Esq. 
Turkish Almanack for 1891. 
From Mr. B. Herder, in Freiburg (Bader). 
Epping (J.), 8.3. Astronomisches aus Babylon. 
Svo. Freiburg, 1889. 








From the Translator. 
Consigli ai Cattivi Poeti, Poemn Indostanico, trad. da 
M. Puglisi Pigo. . 8vo, Palermo, 1891, 

From the Publishers, 
Annales de la Propagation de la Foi. Tome 62 (in 
numbers), post Svo.  LAU0. 
Indian Engineering, Vol, 8 (in numbers). 1890, 
Indian Spectator. Vol. 10 (in numbers). 1800, 
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Azr, IV.— Titet. A freographical, Ethnographical, ane 
Historical Sketch, derived Jrom Chinese Sources, By W. 
Woopvitis Rookum., M.R.A.S. 


(Continued from page 133.) = 3 
ad 


IT. 

History of Tibet.—Chronology.—Annual Feasts —Army.— 
Criminal Laws.-Tuxes.—Levy of Troops—Govern- 
ment.—Dress,—Food.—Forms of Politeness.—Mur- 
nages.—Funerals—Dwellings.—Medical Science,— 
Divination.—Markets.— W orkmen. 





Isscriprion composep py tHe Exrrror K'axo-ust on ‘Tie 
Pactrication or Tiner, 


Formerly in the seventh year Ch’ung-té (a.p. 1643) of the 
Kmperor T’ui-tsung-wen, the Panch'en Erdeni, the Talé 
lama, and Ku-shih han (Gushi khan), knowing of the ap- 
pearance of a superior man in the eastern country, sent 
envoys for the express purpose (of seeing him). They were 
only able to reach their destination by passing through 
hostile countries, and after several years they arrived at 

| Sheng-ching (Mukden). This was eighty years ago. (These 
Princes) were all alike doers of good works and liberal patrons 
= (ef the clergy), and peace and happiness reigned (in their 
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land). But after the death of the Talé lama, the Déba? 
kept the news hidden from Us, and for sixteen yenrs he 
madly ruled according to his caprice. La-tsung put him to 
death, and then Religion reappeared. For this reason We 
acceded to the united supplications of Lu-teang and all the 
princes of the Kokonor when Chih-wang a-la-p'u-tan in hia 
foolishness fomented troubles, He excited to rebellion the 
Chun-ko-ehr (Sungans), who committed riotous acts of open 
rebellion, burning down the Talé lama’s (monument), level- 
ling to the ground the pagoda of the fifth Talé lama, polluting 
the Pon-ch'en, destroying the convents, and killing the 
lamas. Glorying in being the champion of the Faith, he 
was in truth but its destroyer, seeking stealthily to take for | 

. 





himself the country of Tibet. 

In view of these lawless deeds, We ordered one of Our 
sons (lit. a Prince) to take the command of « large army, 
and We sent Our other sona and grandsona with a corps of 
10,000 Manchus, Mongols, and Green-banner men. Mareh- 
ing on through malarial countries, nothing daunted, they 
kept on to their destination, Three times the rebels at- 
tacked their comp in the dead of night, but Our soldiers 
repulsed them heroically with loss. All the rebela wore 
dismayed and fled fur away, and not (another) arrow was | 
ahot, Tibet was pacified, and the Law again held its swoy, 
Woe conferred a diploma and seal on the Hu-pi-ebr-hon 
(Auton) and enthroned (him as) the sixth Talé lama, 
The abode of meditation was peaceful and tranquil, and all 5 
the monks and laymen of Tibet could enjoy the possession of 


————— - 


' It ought to read Desi, or oan. This colcbrated minister was called 


Sang-gy!—jya-ts'o ("a8 5 *5 Hey, He te alse famous os an authors 
he wrote the Paidurpa dkar-po, the Faidurya engen-po—the first an historical, 1 
astronomical, and axtrological work, the second 2 medical one also the Gywh=aly, 
or “ Effacer of stnina," refuting criticiama ou his works, etc., etc. See Coon, 

Tileian Gromuner, p. 101. According to the Sheng wu edi, V. p. 5, he appears a 
to have hod friendly relations with Wo-san-kuei, after the eommeneemeut of his 
rebellion in L674. This work contains o {oll acvonnt of Sang—jye jya-tac's roe 
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their own, Then all the officials and the people declared 
that the imperial troops in the western campaign had 
marched through unbealthy countries, over bad and long 
roads, and had in less than six months completoly pacified 
the country; no such deed had ever been nocomplished sinee 
the days of old. Moreover all the Mongol tribes and the 
princes of Tibet memorialized Us as followa: “The courage 
and forethought of the Emperor places him far higher than 
the greatest generals, Since the troops of the Emperor have 
come and swept uway the foul fiends which had shown 
themselves, the Mongols are able to devote themselves to 
religion as of old. All the people of K’ams, Tsang, and Wu 
ean live in peace and hoppiness, all the burning wrongs 
being extinguished. "Tis for this that there is no one in the 
whole world who does not extol without ceasing the exalted 
virtue and great merit (of the Emperor). We respectfully 
beg that you will bestow on us a commemorative tablet 
written in your hand, to be engrayed on stone and set up so 
that it may be an everlasting testimony.” | 

Although We are unworthy of this honour, still, it being 
such o general and persistent request, We have composed 
this writing, and have had a stone erected in Tibet, ' a0 that 
Chinese and foreigners might be made aware of the fidelity 
of the Talé lama during three reigns,? and the sincerity of the 
devotion of the tribes to the teaching of the Faith. We 
have done this the more readily that rebellion has vanished, 
peace has been re-established, tranquillity reigns, and Religion 
is Hourishing, 


* Hei-Ti'ang must here, on also vory froquently in this hock, be understood ins 
meaning Lh'aen, 

* Or it may be threo dynasties (= Wij). i-. Yoon, Ming, and Oh'ing, The 
stone tablet bearing this inscription is in front of Potala, facing the city. 
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I. 


Tsrory or Tier. 


"To describe the customs of a remote and wild country is a 
difficult task; there are even people whosay that its remoteness, 
makes it unworthy of notice. But the reasons of its institu- 
tions, the rude manners of its people, their forms of polite- 
ness, are all in strict accordance with each other. The perils 
and varieties of its mountains and waters, and its natutal 
productions are all in relation with the localities, and result 
from the climate, It is not right then to say that it iso 
wild, savage country and not to be written about. 

Thore were from of old works on the Hsi-yii, but how full 
of errors and how inelegantly written! Now I have carefully 
revised and corrected each one of them, and have compiled 
(the present work). From (the chapter) on ranks onwards, 
T have followed the official records, dividing my work into a 

_great number of sections. I have also given a description of 
the carly history (of the Tibetans), and paragraphs on all 
important points. 

Although I cannot write like o literary graduate, setting 
forth each point about every different locality, yet I have 
described the character of the people, their idiosyncrasies, 
the natural productions and the articles of manufacture af 
each locality, the divisions of the mountain chains, where the 
rivers and streams have their sources, and the temperature 
of the different seasons. One may therefore find on inquiry 
something about climbing the mountaina, the obstacles in the 
path, the limits of the sandy wastes, the heat of the body, 
the cold of the hands, and the localities where tornadoes 
(lit. calamities brought by the wind) and devilish annoyances 
(may oceur), for all these have I deseribed. 


However extraordinary (what I relate about) the presence 


of spirits occasioning strange events, their supernalu 
character, the abstruse nature of the influences st work, 


their unhallowed actions, these statements may be trusted 


— | saad a» Te A 
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and corroborated, and are nowise the vain growth of my 
imagination, All savants and sages may examine what I 
have written on the subject. 

The country of the Tangutans of Hsi-Ts’ang, also known as 
the tribes of T’u-po-te, was called during the Ming period 
Wue-ssil-ta’ang.' This people's origin is traced back to 
the old San-miao tribes. Shun sent the San-mino to San-wei, 
which corresponded (to the modern) K'ams, Wu and Tsang 
(seo Edict of the Sixtieth Year of K’ang-hai, a.n, 1721).? 

Later on (Chou) Ping Wang (nc, 770), having removed 
to the Kast, the Ch’iang (3) harassed Chins. The rebels 
took up their abode between the Yi and Lo of the Lung 
shan." 

Ch'in Shih-huang built the Great wall, Han Wu-ti for- 
bade such of the Ch'iang as lived on the frontier from 
entering (inside the wall); they were hence called Hai 
Ch'iang [Ch'iang to the West (of the wall). 

In the time of Ch'in Hani-ti (a.m. 307, 313) lived Ch’ang, 
the son of Yao I-ching, of the Chih-t'ing Ch'inng. Tle 
overthrew the Ch'in dynasty,‘ and was made Emperor, hold- 
ing his court at Ch’ang-an (Hsi-an Fu). Later on (the Hou 
Ch'in) dynasty was overthrown by Lin-yi. 

There were altogether over a hundred allied tribes of the 
Hsi Ch’iang scattered between the Yellow River, the Hai- 


t W-ssii-ts'nng (6) $0¢ Bef) represmis the ‘Tibetan 53% pronounced 
Wu, the province in which Lb'ssa is situsted, The name Tangutan Laie 
originally applied to tribes of Turkish origin living in the Altai. Bee Hei Th' ang 
fu, p. 1. | 

* Published in the Hvi-ya bao du-la, XVI. p. 1. Sat sel. shan, ays. the 
commentary to the How Han shu, is B.E. of Tun-hnang Hien of Sha ch'uas. 
Tt thas three peaks, hence the name Saw wei, or "three heights = fi). 

* {+ Hy, probably the Yi ho and Lo-yiian ta an-su. This paragrap 
is taken from the How Hon shu, Uk, 17, which contains further interesting 
details, The SAvA edi and the CA’ Han shu contain nothing importent on the 
nub} eet. 

© He dothroned Ch'in Fo-kien in ap. 385. See Mayers’ Chines Peader's 


a 
Manual, No, 902. 4 - i : 
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ning River, the (Yang-tzii) chiang, and the Min.’ Their head 
chief lived west of the Hsi-chih River, also called the River 
of Lo-so.* 

During the Wei, Chou and Oh'i dynasties. the Chiang 
gradually oxtended, but they had no relations with China. 

In the K’ai-huang period of the Sui (a.v. 581-601) there 
lived to the west of Tsang-ko? « certain Lun tsan-so (po ?). 
He vanquished the T’u-hun (of the Koko nor), took possession 
of their country, and founded a kingdom with his residence 
west of the Ch’i-pu ch’uan (gk 4 Jil). He changed his 
family name to that of Tsu-po-yeh, and the kingdom was 
called T’u-fa (Zé 2), incorrectly pronounced (or which has 
been perverted into) T’u-fan (Mf %)- 
_ Tn the eighth year Cheng-kuan of the T’ang (a.p. 634), the 
Tsang-pu Lung-tsan (éeang-pu means “king”) sent tribate- 
boarera to Court and begged for a wife, T’ai-tsung would 
not consent, then the T’u-fan assembled their forces on the 
western border of Sung Chou (Sung-p'an in N.W. Ssii-ch'uan) 


| iy 722 ic Me. ‘The Hei-ning River of Kan-su is often called the Huang. 
Tho Min here referred to flows into the Yang-teii at Chia-ting in Sei-ch'uun. 

* Hp AK. The river which lows south of Lh'un i still culled Chi obo 
(Bs). The text rend Zo-po (BE BA), but the Intter character should 
be 22, now pronounced #0, but formerly «1, In the T'ang shu Lh'nsa is called 
Lo-hvieh (3 $2), Tho old palace of the kings of Tibet was some 100 miles 
B.E. of Lii'asa, on or near the right bank of the Taang-po. 

Fea Hay comprised parts of Sati-ch’uun, Hu-nan Kuci-chon, and Kuang-hai. 
Playtuir, Towne and ition of Chine, No. 739%. The T’n-hun, of T'o-ko-hum, 
came originally from Lino-tang, Their capital was a fow miles W. af the 
Koko nor. Probably Lun tean-po ia Nam-ri. srong-taan (yaar Z-35°924) 
the father of Srong-tsan gambo, the Lung-taan of the text. Tsan-po (334 *2 ) 
is Tibetan title corresponding to the Sanskrit arharge, Tho Ch'i-pu ch'ean 


is idewtical with the Hai-chih river mentioned pretiowly. The old sound of 


fain T'u-fe was det or pat; consequently T’u-fa represents Tini-pow 4) 
our Tidvt.” Cont. Introduction, p. 1. 
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and committed ravages. T"ai-tsung ordered 50,000 troops to 
march against them, and attacked them. Lung-tsan in great 
consternation retreated, sent tribute-bearers to apologize for 
his misdeeds, and renewed his request for a wife. ‘T'ai-teung 
gave him Princess Wen-cheng (Wen-cheng Kung-chw),' a 
member of his own family, and ordered Tao-teung, Prince of 
Chiang-hsia, to direct the marringe ceremonies, Lung-tean 
went in person as far ag the source of the Yollow 
Jtiver to receive hor, and conducted her back (to Lh'nsa ?). 
Ife had erected for her a palace built? with ridge-poles 
and eaves (in Chinese fashion), The princess, disliking the 
reddish-brown colour put on the faces of the people,’ the 
Tsan-po ordered the practice to be discontinued throughout 
the realm, Moreover he himself put on fine silks and 
brocades, instead of felt and skins, and gradually took te 
Chinese customs, He sent the children of the chief man to 
request admittance to the national schools (of China), there 
to study the classics, and he furthermore requested Chinese 
scholurs to compose his official reports (to the Emperor). 
Kao-tsung conferred on Lung-tean the title of Fu-ma tu-yi" 
and Prince of Hsi-hai (the Koko nor), He (Lung-tsun) asked 
for silk-worms’ eggs, for stone crushers, and presses for 
making wine, and for paper and ink makers. Everything 
was granted, together with the almanack. 

Chi-lu-so-tsan,® grandson of the Tsan-po, having succeeded 
him on the throne, also requested a wife (of the Emperor). 
Chung-tsung gave him his adopted child, the daughter of 
tho Prince of Yung, the Princess Ohin-Ch'eng. The Emperor, 
who loved her dearly, pitched his tent at Shih-p'ing Hsien, 

+ Bho is always spoken of by Tibetans ma Kong-cho, and is supposed to have 
boon ao incarnation of Dolman. i 
feline ig hac ris ll Me em 
which this part of our oat io taken, we 5, W. Dasbell, J.R.A.S., New Series, 
biel ek orth: Ie on gundiral among the women of the eounkry, 
of smearing their faces with fej. 


© This title was given to the hiteband of an Imperial princes. 
¥ KaAri-fte peg btn sare Ag-ts'oma, sunced Triadé frmg.tam ml Ate! oom 
t 


in Tibetan ; he waa mot the immediate succemor af Song-tan gam-po. 
Mang-song mang-tsan was Som) team's gr and successor in 690, 
Tiaag she tates the facts correctly. 
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on the edge of the Po-ching Inke, and called the princes, 
dukes, ministers, and the T’u-fan envoys to a feast. When 
the wine had been drunk, he ordered the T’u-fan envoys to 
approach, when he told them that the Princess was young, 
and that her marriage in a distant land tore her away from 
his parental affection. For a long time he could not repress 
his sobs, then he ordered Li-chiao and other scholars, seven- 
teen in number, to compose farewell verses. The name of 
Shih-p'ing Hsien was changed to Chin-ch’eng Hsien, snd 
this spot (i.e. the edge of Po-ching lake) was called Fen-che, 
“the place of the mournful separation.” 

The Princess, having arrived in T’u-fan, had also a palace 
built for her residence. 

In the reign of Jui-teung (a.p. 710-713) Yang Chii-shou 
was bribed by the T’u-fan to petition that Chiu-ch’i (Jt ffi) 
of Ho-hsi be given Princess Chin-Ch’eng us part of her | 
dowry.! Shortly after this they revolted. 

In the seventeenth year of Hsiian-tsung (a.p. 729) the 
T’u-fan, trusting in their power, had the insolence to send a 
piano (# “ statement”) to the Emperor. The Emperor was 
angered, and sent « general and put them to rout, and again . 
they sued for peace. The Emperor ordered an envoy to go 
to Princess Chin-Ch’eng, and the T’u-fan again sent letters 
to the Court with tribute. The Princess requested in her 
own name copies of the Mao shih, Li ki, Tso-chuan and 
Wen-hoiian, all of which were granted her, notwithstanding 
the remonstrance of Yi Hsiu-lich. 

In the twenty-fourth year (A.p. 735) the eunuch Ts’ui 
Hsi-yi, a white dog having been killed as a sworn covenant, 
deceived the T’u-fan and defeated them by this ruse on the 
——* (ie. Koko nor), They agnin ceased to send 

te, 





4. 


25 PK HW. | follow Bushell in translating this expromion by “dowry.” 
T have read somewhere, I cannot recall where, that some Emperor of China 
used to make over to the Empress « certain territory for her skirts, another for 
=o por aang eorel for her fans, and so wn. Literally, fang mu ti would 

“ place, or territory." In Xenophon's Anabusis wo reail 
of certain villages being given to the queen “ for her girlie.” 
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In the twenty-cighth year (739) they plundered Wei 
Chou,! but they were defeated, and the city of An-jung was 
tuken, and its name changed to P’ing-jung. 

In the spring of the 20th year (740) tho Princess Chin- 
eh’eng died, and the T’u-fon came to bring the news. They 
also sued for peace, which was granted them. 

Later on, in the Ch'ien-yiian period (758-760), availing 
thomselves af the dissensions of the T'ang, they got possession 
of all the western frontier (3% 4). 

During the reign of Su-taung (756-762) the T’u-fun sent 
envoys to make a treaty, and Kuo Tzti-i ordered them to 
amear their lips with blood at the Hung-la-ssil,* according to 
the custom of the Fan barbarians, 

In the first year Kuang-t’é (of T’ai Tsung) (763), the 
T’u-fan, the capital being unguarded, entered Ch'’ang-an 
with the assistance of the degraded general Kao-Ting-hui, 
and raised to the throne as Emperor the Prince of Kuang-wa. 
Kuo Tzii-i returning, took such measures that the (‘T’u-fan) 
troops were disconoerted and fled. 

In the second year Chien-chang (781), the T'u-fan re- 
quested that the frontier be fixed at Ho-lan-shan ( i Wi thi). 
In the fourth year (784) they sent officinls to muke o treaty 
at Ch’ing shui (the Koko nor ?), and in front of the Ta-chao 
(iv. the Jo k'ang of Lh'asa) is the tablet of the treaty 
between the nephew and the unole (then coneluded),* 

In the first year Hsing-yilan (754), the T’u-fan assisted 
Hun Chien in defeating Chu Chi at Wu-ting ch’uan of 
Wu-kung. Ching Oboa and Ling Chou,’ whieh had been 
granted them as a recompetse, were not however given 


1 New Wen-ch’uan in Ssi-ch’unn, An-jung, oF F'ing-jung, is the modern 
Ch'in-an, near Ch'in-Chou, in 8.E. Kan-su, on the read to Hei-an. 

® Or Court of State Ceremonial—one of the four minor courts, See Mayers’ 
Chinese Gorernment, p. 27. 

2 T am unable to give this mountain's modern name. It ie probably in Kanan. 

4 See Bushell, ap, ent. p. 456 ef apy 

‘i A ia the Fring-ch'ing Ching elravit in eastern Kan~rn. a 
aiso in Kan-w in ihe Ning-bsia department, but om the right side of the Yellow 
River. 
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them, so the T'u-fan, pretending that they wanted to con- 
elude a treaty, attacked Hun Chien ond overwhelmed his 
troops, Hun chien barely eseaping with his life. After 
this they committed great ravages, and raided the Wu 
shan and Ch'ien-yang borders. 

In the fifth yeor Cheng-yiion (789), Wei Kao, governor af 
Chien-nan,' defeated them badly, and recovered the Sui Chou 
country. In the seventh year (791) he oleo defeated them. 

In the sixteenth year (799) Wei Kao waa ordered to com- 


‘mence a campaign from Ch'eng-tu to pacify the disturbed 


borders. He therefore ordered Ch’on Chi and others to march 
troops out by the Lung-hsi shih men ond by the southern 
roads by Ya, Ch'iung,? Li and Sui, to make a general attack , 
on the cities of Kun-ming and No-chi, The concentration 
was made by nine roads, and from the eighth to the twelfth . 
month they inflicted frequent defeats (on the T’u-fun), took 
by storm seven cities, invested Wei Chou, and captured the 
Fan general Mang-ro, whom they sent a prisoner to the 
capital. - 
In the first year Ch’ang-ch-ing, of Mu-teung (821), the 
T’u-fan again requesting to have a treaty, the censor Liu . 
Yiian-ting was sent, who concluded one with them. Yian- 
ting first. met the Tann-po at Mén-chii-lu ch'uan (“ valley”), f 
where he had his summer residence. This river (valley) is 
100 4 8. of the Lo-so ch’uan, and the Tsang River flows into f 
(through) it. The character pf (¢sang) has the same value 
as Hm ((s'ang, ie. “confluence”); hence the name Jel 
Te'angs 


' The present Ch'eng-tn, capital of Sei-ch'uan, Sui Chou wna, areording to 4 
Playfair, ep. cf, No, 6718, near Li-kinng tuin NW, Yiin-nan. - 
Yo chon, on the rend between pols: Fea and Tu-chien-lu, Ch'iung-ehen { 
waa wear Yachou. Li Chou waa near Ch'ing-ch'i Hien. All towns of W. 
DMM. 

® The Lo-so ch'nan is the Kyi ch'n, the Teang the Yura teang po. Tho text 
only implies that the name given to Tibet ia tala from thot of the t river 
of the toontry. The treaty bere referrel to hos been sbabared gent the 
Chinese text by Dr Bushell, op. cif. p. 555 ef apg, He also gives a rubbing 
of the inscription; the Tibetan text does mot reproduce the p of the 
“ors but substantially agrees with it. The summer residence ed to 
ih Our text must have been on the Yuru teang near the month of the & 
thu, probably at Gongka dzong. Swe Bush i” bere 
Sielab af the tea oleae, : Se 





From the time when the ‘’a-fan sent Lun-hsi no-hsi to 
court in company with Yiian-ting, there were no more 
troubles. 

From the time of Huang-choo, relations ceased between 
the two countries, and the state (i.e. Tibet) thenceforth de- 
elined and became divided into clans, which could not be 
united again. 

In the third year Kunng-shun of the Chou (953), the 
governor of Hasi-ho, Shen Shih-hou, presented a petition to 
the Emperor requesting that the T’u-fan Chih-p'u-chih and 
others might be given official rank. 

Coming down from that period to the fourth year Ch'len- 
t@ of the Sung (967), the prefect of Hei-hang Fu, Pu Ko- 
chih, informed the Emperor that 200 odd Hui-hu (Uigurs) 
and some ten Buddhist priests from the northern region 
were desirous of gong to India to procure religious books. 
Their request was granted with commendations, These 
barbarian priests were the founders (of their order in that 
country). . 

In the eighth year T’si-ping Hsing-kuo (083) the T'u-fan 
came with tribute. ‘T’ai-teung granted them an audience, 
und entertained the chiefs most graciously in the Ch"ung- 
cheng hall. In consequence of this they frequently sent 
tribute. Later on, when their country was invaded by Li 
Chi-chien, the chief P'an-lo-chih with thirty-two tribes of 
harbarians made their submission (to China), He was 
appointed governor of the northern regions.! 

In the first year Hsien-ping (995), the general of Kuei- 
{é,2 commanding the left wing of the army west of the 
Huang ho, Chih-p'u-yo lung-po by name, came to court to 
present horses. Although the Fun had for (the last. four 
generations been subject to the commands of the reigning 
dynasty, still their chiefs had not habitually come in person 
to offer their tribute, so, now that one bad come, the Emperor 


‘ah Bonfeng tually moans the northern part of Chins. At some 


periods it has designated » portion of Shan-het. 
2 Kuei-té is an important frontier town (fing) of Kan-au on the Yellow River. 
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appointed him auxiliary general for the suppression of Li 
Chi-chien. Later on some of Chien’s band murdered him in 
his tent. 

After this all the (T’u-fan) tribes commenced setzing each 
other’s territory, and Ssii-nan-ling-wen-chien-p'u of the 
Yung-saii-lo (tribe) acted in like manner, and Chien-p'a 
became what might be called the Fisan-po. THe was a fine, 
portly man, and his tribe was very powerful. He selected 
Li-li to be /um-po—lum-po (Z_-h) meaning “ minister.” 

He sought to become a subject of the Empire, and in the 
first year Ming-tao (1032) the Emperor granted him the title 
of Generalissimo of Ning-yiian (Ning-yiien Ta Chiang-chiiu), 
After this he several times defented Yiian-hao of the Hsin, 
and the tribes which had until then adhered to P'an-lo-chih 
gradually went over to him. In the first year Pno-yiian 
(1038) he was promoted to the rank of Pao-siun chiin dang- 
fu-shih, ond ogreed to undertake a campaign against Yuan- 
hao, but he accomplished nothing important in it, During 
the three reigns of Shen, Che, and Kao (1068-1126) he was 
raised successively to be Chien-Agiao-t'ai-wei, La-shih, Tai 
poo, and Tvan-Zien-shih, but notwithstanding all these titles 
conferred on him by the Sung Emperors, the country to the 
west of the Yellow River was lost, taken by the Western 
Hei (i.e. the Tanguts), and there were moreover no end of 


During the Liao period (1066-1201) the T’u-fan again , 
brought tribute to Court. These were the Ta Fan (Great 
Fan), Hsiao Fan (Little Fan), and the Hu-wu-ssii shan (jf 
% B i) Fan. 

At the beginning of the Yéan period the (T’u-fan) chief | 
Chang-ku came to Court, according to custom. He received ; 
the title of Prince of Ning-p'u (Ning-p' Chiin-wang), and waa 
given the guard of the frontier from Hsi-ning to the Yellow 
River (or “ to Ho Chou” jig 44). 


* Some of these titles are military, some civil; it is imposible to translate 

» vt nage Med pa af pours Grand rnnrdian,” a title of one of the 

Secretariat, The text ches not state whether all there 
honours were conferred on one chief, probably nat, 
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In the fourth year of T’ai-tau of the Yian (1209), the 
Emperor entered the country of the Yellow River, took the 
city of Wu-la-hai,' and joined it on to the Hsi-ning Govern- 
ment. He reorganized the T’u-fan tribes, setting native 
officers over them, appointing one generalissimo ( Pian-ahuat- 
fu), and attached (these tribes for administrative purposes) 
to the Profectures of Tao Chou, Min Chou (in Kan-su), la 
(Chiang Fu in Ytin-nan), and Ya (Chou Fu in Ssii-ch’wan). 

She-teu (Kublai), in view of the great extent of this 
country, its innecessibility and remoteness, the savagery of 
the people, and their warlike spirit, thought that it might 
be possible to make this race tractable while observing its 
customs. To therefore divided the T’u-fan country into Chitin 
(districts) and Ffsien (sub-districts), appointing officers to 
govern them, and they were all subordinate to the Emperor's 
Adviser, who was a Tibetan from Suakya (in Ulterior Tibet), 
called Pa-ssii-pa? When only seven years old, (P’apa) 
knew by heart one million words of the sacred books, and 
could explain their most secret meaning. The people of 
the country called him ‘the divine child." In the first 
year Chung-tung (1260) he was honoured with the title of 
Ta pao Fa-wang (* Great Precious Spiritual Prince”), a jade 
een] waa conferred on him, and be was made head of the 
Buddhist Church (of Tibet). 

For generations his successors were styled Sei-f'u, Sail- 
kung, and Kwo-kwag, and had engraved seals in jade and 


‘JC Wd ie. cneot the woven fw af the Mongel period, including Tangut, 
Gf Kauesu. ‘This was probably the kingdom of Eyryeia of Marco Palo. 
Porter Smith, Fecabulary of Preper Names, p. 03. 

2 "The J-tung chiA transcribes his name more closely by Pa-ko-sefi-pa. In 
Tibetan it ie RAAT prosouncel P'a-p#, and is weed to render the Sanskrit 


aya, “* Venerable.” 

® ih Fe Shew-teng- For 0 fall secount of this celebrated Taiia, see 
Howorth, op. ef. val. Lp. 506 af egy. Also Fauthier, Faurpal Aviatigne, 4h 
series, xis. “Koeppen,” Mr. Hioworth remarks (9p. cif. P- sp), * compares 
with some force the position of the Bushpa Lama and his successors, in 
to the Mongel Emperor's with that of the Pope's, to the Emperor Pepin and 
Karl the Great." 


| tes 
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gold, They were from first to last welcomed and sought 
after (by the Court). The Court ot all times treated them 
with the greatest respect, putting entire confidence in them, 
and showing them every kind of favour. 

In the Ming period Tibet was called Wu-ssii t'sang, and 
comprised all the native T'u-fan (tribes). The T’u-fan of 
Wo-ssii-t’sang, being solely oceupied with religious works, 
were docile and easily controlled. 

Going beyong the western frontier from Ma-hu Fu m 
Saii-ch'nan! (to the Tibetan frontier) is over 1500 ##, 1000 
fi and more from Li-chiang Fu in Yiin-nan, and over 5000 &i 
to Hsi-ning-wei in Shan-hsi (Kan-su at present). This 
country has many priests; who do not live in cities and 
towna, but on high terraced (buildings) of earth. Some, 
however, do not live in these terraced (buildings) of earth. 

Tn the commencement of the Tiung-wu period (1368) 
T'ai-ten, taking into consideration the revolt of the T’u-fan 
during the T’ang period, thought that they might be kept 
under control by taking advantage of their customs and 
putting them under the management of the priesthood, who 
would teach them and lead them im the right yoy. He 
therefore sent a Shan-hsi man, Hsii Yiin-té, an inspector of 
a board (Yiian tei-ling), to Tibet with orders to present to 
the Emperor (meritorious) officiala of the Yiiun period, who 
would come to the capital for official preferment. In this 
way Nom-jya-pa tsan-po (Nun-chia-pa tsang-pu), who had 
been made Zi-shih (Imperial Adviser in the Yiiun period), 
was now made Chih-sheng Fo-pao Kuo-shih,) and received a 
jade ceal, The Emperor also conferred on Pul-cheng zang- 
pa zang-po (? Po-ko-chien taang-pa tsang-py), the successor of 
Pa-ssii-pa, the Ti-shih of the Yiian period, the title of Ta 

1 Ma-bn Fu in bal tin | 

* The Mixy he . S31, Fok ian tee Stine: is clearer than the text. 


Tt aye: ** nat Peon i BW. of Viton, from. Li- Fu 
in You-aan, 1500 odd 4 from Mobs Foie Gite a te oe 


Hei-nmg wei in Shon-bsi. This coon hee mary priests who do not hove 
fortified enovintes, but live all pasa great ear faaese They do 
not eat meat, nor can they marry... . ‘The priests who live outeide al | 


earthen terrace eat meat ond , ote pln | i t 
edhe poy or amas Boaks 340, 221 of the fing hid 
* Literally translated, “Many Buddhas, precious adviser of the realm." 
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Kieo-ehih (Great Preceptor of the Realm”). He conferred 
on the Wu-ssit-ts'ang priest Karmuka (? Ta-di-ma Pa-tea) the 
title of Kwaa-ting Kuo-ahih,! with a jude seal inseribed Fb-pao 
Kuo-ahih. Moreover Karmaka(?) having sent tribute-bearers 
to Court and made representations to the Throne in favour 
of w number of native officials, the Emperor gave orders to 
appoint officers as local magistrates (chid-ué), and also head- 
men of every ten thousand and every thousand to keep the 


sountry quict ; seals of office were to be east for each of them 


according to their offices. 

In the third year of Yung-lo (1405) the priest Karmaka 
(Ha-li-ma), who was 80 greatly respected: by his countrymen. 
on account of his virtue and magical power that they cnlled 
him “ the perfect man” ( Cheng-tav), was honoured with the 
title of Fen-chiao Ju-lai Ta pao Fa-rang.” The W u-ssii-ts'ang 
priest Kon-ch’é p'sa-pe (Kun-tott pa-saii-pa) was at the same 
time made Ta aheny Fo-wang2 The Emperor conferred on 
Chi-tau-ssti-pa chien-tsang-pu the title of Ci'an-hua Wong," 
on the Ssti-ta-taang priest Nan-k’o lieh-ssti-pa the title of /n- 
chia Wang, on the Pi-li-kung-wa (Brébung ?) priest Ling- 
chen pa-erb-chi chien-teang thut of Ci'an-chiao Wang. On 
the Ling-tsang priest Chu-ssil pa-erh chien-tsang, he eon- 
ferred the title of Txan-shan Wang, and on ‘Tsung-pa-kan that 
of Hu-chiao Wang; he conferred on (other priests) the titles 
of HHei-Vien Fo-t2i, Kuan-ting ta Kuo-shih and Kuan-fing 
Kuo-whih, giving them all seala and ennobling them. 


As all tho people of this country depend on the tea of 
China for their very existence, their tribate-bearers of all 
times, in view of this universal tse of tea among Tibetans, 
have been anxious to make money out of their tribute mission," 


1 Meaning * Hely anointed (712 [A) Advisnr (or Freceptor) af the realm.” 
The inseription on his seal meat ** Huddha, precios Adviser of the realm." | 
= Measing, ‘6 Wide-eproading teaching Tathnguta, great precious spiritual 


prince. 
* * Spiritual prinne at the Great Vehiole™ fecoeintne Diharmaraja). 
a 8 Expar ineurnation Prince.’ Fu-chiao fang means ‘' Prince pre 
ing the Tboctrine.” Ch'an-chino wang; % Prince of expanded dactrina,” aul 
all the other titles in the sume style. , 
hy Tilt shown he Spleens Woe, hry poser Se SD 
mimions to make money, and jmmunitias they em)oy- 
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and have been desirous of preserving the offices which they 
have beld for generations, and which they did not want to see 
altered. Since the Ming period the Throne has conferred on 
them offices and promoted them to new honours, most friendly 
treaties have been made with them, and they have been en- 
couraged to come and trade tea and horses. Notwithstanding 
the endless advantages given them (since days of old) and 
the perfect freedom from all vexations they have enjoyed, 
never has the majesty of the Throne been extended so far 
broad as during the reigning dynasty, (The Tibetans) 
have been sincerely gained over, have been models of up 
rightness, and they everywhere sing the praises of the 
Emperor's rule. As to the Talé lama and the Pan ch’en 
erdeni, the J"w-kao section of this work contains every 
detail concerning them, so it is unnecessary for me to speak 
of them here, 


IT. 
Bovxpantes or tHe Krxanom or Lu’ asa. 


East from the Jo k’ang of Lh’ssa the frontier is at the 
Ning-ching shan of Bat'ang, which is conterminous with 
Ch'uan-tien. (See the Itinerary.) . 

South from the Jo k’ang of Lh'nsa the frontier is on the 
other side of Kuo-k'o Ia, Sung-ko la, and Cha Ja, con- 
terminous with Ho-yu ju-pa (Lh’o-yul) and the Nu chiang, 

(The Nu chiang is a broad river without banks, either side 

being high rocky walls, between which flows the rushing j 
torrent. It is impassable for boats. This country is also | 
called Kung-po.") West from the Jo k'ang of Lh'asa, 

* Tt is the Giama na ch'o, of Lu cht in i | 
petra ae. be vig dk Bk. ¥, phpirs. it mes mone (oaay. that tha 
in 1842, did nat thicetoes Suow af cal AL setae he eat ee 


r the 
Tri Ti'ang tu Boo, V. 44, cam that "th Mongals | it in i i 
Kula wen (in Tibetan, Nag eh'n). Entering the ferttuty of I aap nies 


(& 3S). it takes the nome of Ny chiang, and on entering the department of 
Lu chiang, that of Lu chiang (78 ir). oe 


SE See ee 
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passing by Trashil’unpo, one comes to Son-sang and the 
Nari (Mngari) frontier. One (frontier line) goes from Sun- 
sang by Kang-té-chai to K’o-erh-tu! in Nari, another goes 
by the Mo-yu la and Tung-la of San-sang, passes by Haieh-. 
k’o-erh and comes to Nielam (Nirs-/a-mu) on the frontier of 
the rebellious barbarians the Gorkhas. (Hsi Ts'ang is 
composed of four countries, one of which is called Nari, 
which is a broad expanse of dountry towards the N.W., 
conterminous with the neighbouring tribes of Ladak 
(La-fa-ko) and Ku-t'u. Hasieh-k’o-erh is on all sides of 
difficult access, and is a most important pass of Tibet.) 

North from the Jo k’ang of Lh'asa, going out by the 
Yang-pa-chan pass, one comes to the new bridge over the 
Ping ch’uon. West (of this) one goes to Ulterior Tibet; to 
the east ia Ko-erh-tan. To the north, crossing the steppes 
(72 th)? in a straight line, one comes to Galzang kudja (Ho- 
erh-teaug-ku) on the Muru usu, where the road to the 
Kokonor passes, and here is the frontier. 

South-east from the Jo k'ang of Lh'asa, going round the 
Lang-lu mountain and Ta-tse, one passes by the Ch’u-gon 
(Chu kung, a9) monastery and the Sha-chin tang (“the 


pool of golden sands’). The road is then through the 
prairie by way of the Ku-shu pien-k'a (“the barrier of the 
old tree"), and one comes to Ch'un-pen-sé-ch’a (on the 
frontier), which ia conterminous with Wu-chi, whence there 
is & high road to Ch’eng-tu. 

North-east from the Jo k‘ang of Lh’asa and east of the 
Séra monastery, one passes the Phembu (Peng-fe) River on 
an iron suspension bridge, (thence) by the Chiieh-tzii la, Ro- 
cheng monastery, and Tseng-ting-kung, one comes to the 
Muru usu (on the frontier), where one joins the high road to 
Isi-ning. : 

South-west (Tibet) communicates through Bhutan (Pu-/- 
ko-pa) and Nepal (Pa-lo-pu) with the European inhabited 

* Garthok on our maps. 
® ‘These steppes are frequently enlled the Chang fang 9O°HS,, or “ Northern 
plain.” 
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places (in India). Going north from the Nu-chiang by 
Tsan-i-sang-s, Ch’iieh-tsung and the Lan-tsang chiang, one 
comes to A-pu la, where one joins the high road to 
Nan-teng. 

North-west from the Jo k’ang of Lh’asa, passing the 
Ko-li-yé la and mount Na-ko, one comes by the Gobi (Awe- 
pi) to the high rond to Yarkand (Yeh-erh-chiang) and the 
New dominion. 

All the Sha chi country (lit. “sand and stone country ”) 
ia without water or grass. The barbarians call it Gobi ula 
(wo-pi Au-fa), which means “ mountain.” * 


I have already stated that never since the days of old has 
auch perfect quiet reigned so far throughout the border 
countries as during the present dynasty. | 

Tibet, since the execution of Jyur-mé nam-jyul, has been 
without a king, and although it is unnecessary to go into o 
detailed account of it, still something must be said of the 
‘way in which recompenses have in all times been conferred. 
The Talé lama, the Panch’en erdeni, as well as the Kulon, 
receive the orders of the Court, ita liberal dignities and 
emoluments. They offer presents to the Court, and constitute 
a bulwark on the frontier. For these reasona I will state 
what I have learnt from official records concerning their 
tenure of office, 

Diguities conferred by the Emperor —From the time when 
Kao-taung of the T’ang conferred on the Tsan-po of Tibet 
the title of Fu-ma Tu-yii Prince of Hsi hai, all the different 
sovereigns who have successively reigned have received the 
commands of China. 

During the present dynasty, in the fifty-ninth year of 


7 Or more correctly * desert moontain," 
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Kang-hsi, after the pacification of Tibet, the Emperor con- 
ferred on K’ang-ch'en-ni (Kang chi-nait) the title of Boiloh; 
on Na-p'u-pa (A-erh pu-pa) that of Pei-ted (ie. prince of the 
fourth order); on Lun-pa ni (Lung-pu nai) that of Imperial 
duke. P’o-lh’a-ni (Po-/a-nai) and Char-ra ni (Cha-erh nai) 
were made Kalon, Later on P"o-lh’a-nii, having rendered 
noteworthy service by arresting (rebels), was repeatedly 
commended to the Imperial bounty, and was created a Chiin- 
wing and Governor of Tibet. P'o-lh’a-nii dying, his second 
son, Jyur-mé nam-jyal, inherited his title. In the fifth year 
of Ch’ien-lung (1750) be plotted « rebellion, which was sup- 
pressed, and he was executed, the royal dignity being dono 
away with. 

In the sixteenth year (of Ch’'ien-lung, 1751), by Imperial 
mandate the whole of Tibet was united under the authority 
of the Talé lama, with four Fu-kio-kung, one first-class T"ai- 
chi, and four Kalin (one of whom managing the domestic 
affairs of the Talé lama, was also a Fu-kuo-kung). They stil 
mit (names) to the Emperor for the appointment of four Da- 


_poa (the Tibetan brigadier-general), three Dy-fe (Tibetan 


district magistrate), ond one K’an-po (bead of the lama 
community, like the Ts' ung-lia-chien In China), all of whom 
receive commissions from the Colonial Offive ( Li-fian-yuan) 
to manage the affairs of Tibet under the direction and orders 
of the Minister Resident in Tibet and the Talé lama.' 
Tribute presented at Court.—Hsi-Te'ang is the Wu-seil- 
ts'ang of the Ming period. In the fifth year of Hsiin-ché 
(1647) the Ch’an-hun Wang sent So-nam ta-shi lama (Sw-na- 
mu fa-hsi la-ma) with tribute to Gourt, and also for the 
purpose of delivering up the silver seal which he bad received 
towards the end of the Ming dynasty, and receiving the 
Imperial will concerning its change. The Board of Cere- 
monies decided that tribute should be sent once every three 
years by way by Shan-hsi2 Each mission might comprise i 
hundred persons, fifteen of whom might enter the capital, 
tr-ighth of Ch'ien= 
lang {1793) the Imperi iiesigent in A ne part ie the lee affairs, 


' Tho Hai-Tr'ang fn, p: 2, anys that 
ine “ ticipate in. rel ceremonies. 
Vn sr hare to pee ce tet Chang jam of the Tilstaus. 
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the others remaing at the frontier, Ordinances were made 
out accordingly. 

Tn the seventh yeor (of Hsiin-ché, 1649) the Ch'an-hua 
Wang sent Pen-ts'o jya-ta’o la-ma (P’en-teo chien-tro la-ma) 
with tribute, and to deliver the silver seal which had been con- 
ferred on him towards the end of the Ming dynasty. In the 
tenth year (1652) he sent So-nam pal-shi (So-na-sw pi-/a-/ar) 
and others with tribute. In the thirteenth year he again 
gent Pen-tso jya-t’so lama with tribute, and to deliver up 
the Imperial patent and jade seal which had been conferred 
on him towards the end of the Ming dynasty. They were 
transmitted to the Board of Ceremonies, which decided that 
they should be changed. In the seventeenth year (1650) 
the Ju-lai Ta-pao Fa-wang Karmapa (? Ha-/i-ma-pa) sent o 
priest to Court with a report sealed with his seal, written in 
Chinese and Tibetan, and also bringing with him native 
products. The Kuan-ting kuo-shih and the Kuan-ting yuan 
t'ung-miao-chi kuo-shih, both sent (at this same time) private 
with reporta sealed with their seals, and written in Chinese 


and Tibetan, and also presented native products. This. 


mission came by way of Yiin-nan. 

The Ch'an-hua Wang sent the following products, gilded 
bronze idols, religious pictures, bronze pagodas, relics 
(aherira), coral, rhinoceros horns, yellow hats with a point 
on the left side,’ pulo of different colours, shawls of different 
colours, calicos, assafotida, black perfume (musk ?), white 
beaver skins (fj SR), black and white hair tassels. 

The Ta-pao Fa-wang sent the following products, relics 
of Shakya Buddha, Tibetan (lit, barbarian) pictures, bronze 
idols, gold (prayer) wheels, coral, rhinoceros horns, peurls, 
atrings of precious stones, amber beads, skins of fs’ show 
(2% BR)? tiger skins, ponther skins, relics, monkey (Ji) 
skins, saffron, fine camlots (€¥ ii)" of different colours, 


" JE Zc ME NY. These hats oro said to be the aamo ax those known it 
Peking on ihe fe HE | fF Fing-Asinag mav-taii, 

* The first character is powibly a mistake for et, also pronounced tu; in 
which cuso the two charseters may bo rendered “ hedewhor."* 

* The K'eng-hai tei-tiew explains this by FB, FP in = tt. 
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shawls of different colours, blue and white hair tassels, plaid 
serge ($8), lowered pulo. 

The Kuan-ting Kuo-shih sent the following products: 
bronze idols, prayer wheels, rhinoceros horns, coral, pearls, 
coloured calicos, embroidered rugs, pulo of different colours, 
coloured serge. 

The Kuan-ting yuan-t'ung-mino-chi Kuo-shih sent the 
following articles: Tibetan pictures, bronze idols, gold prayer 
wheels, pearls, coral, coloured calicos, relics, monkey skins 
(see the fTui-tien). 

Since the ordinance of the fifty-ninth year of R’ang-het, 
the Talé lamas have taken turna with the Pan-ch’en Inoma 
in sending a yearly tribute mission to Court which bears 
a report in Tibetan enumerating the articles it brings. 

In the fifteenth year of Ch'ien-lung (1750), Jyur-mé nam- 
jyal, having rebelled, was put to death, and the following 
year the Emperor ordered that the Talé lawn should send. 
an envoy and an assistant envoy to Court with the tribute, 
just as P’o-lha-nii had come with the tribnte (with the 


Talé lama): In consequence of this the Talé lama’s assistant 


envoy was made the head of the mission. This rule is still 
in vigour to the present day, and the Talé lama sends a 
K’'an-po and a Cha-dso-pa on these missions. Congratuli- 
tions are presented to the Emperor on his birthday by the 
tribute missions which are yearly sent by the Talé lama or 
the Pan-ch’en erdeni. 

If the K’o-erh-chih-pu teun-pa Hutukht’u happens to 
present the customary congratulations on the Emperor's 
birthday, he offers as presents sacred pictures, sacred books 
written in gold, silver pagoc variegated cards, the eight 
emblems of good luck,! all of which objects are enumerated 
in a document to be Inid before the Emperor, so that he may 
see all which has been sent. 

1 Known in Tikelan as the traahi top Jol (SyHeeayengs) “the 
eight signs of Juck."” They are to be seon on pearly all Buddhist moun- 
menia, and arn in frequent use as decorntias on Chinese porcelain snd 
embrvideries. In Chinese they are called 7, 7 FE pa chi Aaiang. 
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Resides offering the Emperor birthday congratulations, 
the Talé lama and the Pon-ch’en erdeni lama present the 
Emperor (on such occasions) longevity scarfs (ZF Gf] siow-pa 
k'a-tay in Tibetan), prayer beads, Tibetan incense and pulo, 
When their envoys are leaving, the Emperor graciously 
donfers on them gold tableta (4r fF) to gratify them.’ 


LY. 


The division of the seasons of the year is within the control 
of the Sovereign, and, the six pointa of space excepted (which 
alone evade his control), how much more so (the selection of) 
the day on which the year commences ? 

Those who for so many years have been attached to the 
Tmperial Court, how could they, even from afar, not listen to 
its teaching? And so it is that in the Tibetan system of 
reckoning years, the year (as in China) commences with the 
“opening of spring.” * 

As to the climate, however, the sage Prince does not 
(attempt to) regulate it; for it varies from hot to cold 
according to the altitude of the place, 

Finally (what is about to be’ said) concerning the great 
feasts of the year and their peculiarities, statements which 
may call forth astonishment from those who read them, 
" not o mere fubrication, made up of o tissue of baseless 

Le, 

Chronology.—The (Tibetan) people do not know of the 
“celestial cyclic characters” (FE 4), but they reckon years oc- 
cording to the “terrestrial characters” (44 3). According 
to their system of reckoning, twelve (lunar) months make o 


year. The cyclic characters according to which they reckon 


' See supplementary note, infrd, Theaw chin-pi may be similar to those 
Tepresented in Yule's Marco Pots, vol. i. pp. 343 and 347. 
* Z ¥& corresponding with our early part of Febroury, 
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years ore the mouse year, the ox year, the hare year, ote." 
As to reckoning months, the yia ({) is the first month. 
There are also intercalary months, only they are not according 
to the seasons. Thus, for example, in the tenth year sen-fea 
of Yung-cheng (1732) there was.an intercalary fifth month, 
but the Tibetans had an intercalary first month, In the 
thirteenth year J-mao of Yung-cheng (1755) there was an 
intercalary fourth month, but they had an intercalary seventh 
month the year before (see the Chiu Ts'ang chih). 

Again, the intercalation of days is not as with us; for 
example, if there be an interealary day on the first, there is 
no second of the month, and they pass on to the third. If 
during the month they drop out a day or two, they omit all 
mention of them, For example, if they drop out the 27th, 
they call the following day the 28th. They have no short 
months, but only a first (ji), fifteenth (G2), and last day (1) 
of the month. They call the first month ¢wan hwo? (Sat ¥b)s 
to the months which follow they give the names of the 
succeeding numerals, J. 

In counting the days they only make use of the five 
elements of metal, wood, water, fire and earth, just as we 
have it in our almanack. 


1 ‘The Tibetans make wae of two cycles that of sixty years and that of 
twelve. The former ia of two kinds, the Chituee and the Indian; toe a 
is alan of two descriptions, that in which each year beare the name of an ami 
and that in which the Chinese terrestrial characters are used, The use of either 
of these systems is very limited, and as @ general rule the Tibetans make BO 
tee of dates for fixing pasting event. Bee Canma’s Trtetan Grammer, p. 147, 
st agy. Tibet is the only dependency of China on which the Imperial Chines 
Gioia box ak ant as u proat of ite vassalage. ‘The Chines 
Almanne is sent from Peking on the ist of the tenth mouth of each year 
the vnrious provinces und Tributary States. Bew ong. Pu Gazetis, Ta 
1887, The Chinner and aleo Father Desgodine state that the Tibetams ewes 
the Mohammedan (‘Turkestan F) system of calculating time. See ting Gaatie, 


lard 


foe, wit. and C,H. mere Thibet, p. 260. T have beon unable to leurn 


anything of this. a 

7 ‘These two characters stand for dang-po * first’; the mame in fall is danse 
dann (grasa). 

5 "The Tibetans have four days in eseh month—the Lat, Sth, 15th, and Tth— 
eullicdl du-sang (sve deomg), which reembie our Sundays, The Ist and Lith 
are the movt important feast days, during which the Se-sor-t'ar-pd-de 
(Pratimokehe witra) is recited in the ditferent Jamascrins. 
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They caloulate solar and lunar eclipses with perfect 
accuracy. The art of calculating and of the verification 
of prognostics dates (in Tibet) from the time of the Tang 
princess (iv. seventh century 4.n.). 

As to their seasons, the mild and hot ones correspond 
generally with those in China, being from the second to the 
eighth month (April-September), but there is no regularity 
about the clear and rainy weather, or any fixity about the 
winds and dust storms. Aso general rule, it is warm in 
the plains in Tibet and cold in the elevated localities. They 
have o saying to the effect that “the climate chunges every 
ten Ji.” 

At Lh’asa! the grain and trees commence growing in the 
early part of April and the early part of May. Towards 
the end of spring and in the early part of summer, beans and 
wheat are sown, and they harvest in the seventh and eighth 
months (August-September), 

As to the frequeney of bright days and nights, of thunder 
and lightning, they are as in China. During the night dew 
falls, and towards the end of autumn there aro slight hoar 
frosts. Hail is of frequent occurrence the year round. If 
it happens that while out hunting on the mountains or 

Hing, persons are suddenly overtaken by it, they recite 
oan charma to avert it, but frequently they are not 


ang » Tt ia e that this may be 
eon dé-be deny, “the distrivt of Lik‘ien.,"* 
| ae —s si at he ye and on the 
freezes if the current is wot very rap During “rete 

: , . my journey in Ti from 
Oetoher to June, . Yr Nila danaslen: 2 T ehaaras 
way to Penojong, ‘The 
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Annual ferstz—In the Tibetan year, the “opening of 
spring” (meng ch'un) ia the commencement of the year, the 
first day (of this season) being New Year's day. It does not 
by any means agree with the Chinese New Year, for if the 
twelfth month has been a long month, then (the Tibetan) 
New Year will be on the first; if it has been a short month, 
then the New Year commences with the second (of our 
year). 

Every New Year's day,' all tradespeople stop business 
for three days, and send each other presents of tea, wine, 
fruits or other eatables, 

On this day the Talé lama gives a banquet on Mount 
Potala, to which he invites both the Chinese ond Tibetan 
officials, There is present a troop of dancers who fence with 
battle-uxes. Ten or more boys ore chosen for this purpose, 
they wear green clothes, white cotton round hats, have little 
bells fustened to their feet, and in their hands they hold 
battle-axes, Before them are ranged drums, the drummers 
also wearing the above-mentioned costumes, When the wine 
is boing handed round, they commence their fencing in 
front (of the guests), regulating their movements according 
to the beating of thedrums. It issupposed that the rules (of 
this music) surpass those of all the other ancient dances. — 

A few days later, there is the spectacle of the flying 
spirits, which is performed by people from Ulterior Tibet. 
For this performance a hide rope of several tena of cA’ang in 
length is stretched from the top to the bottom of (the hill on 
which is) the temple of Mount Potala. The performers 
climb up the rope like monkeys then placing a piece of 
wood on their breasts, they stretch out their hands and feet 
and go down the rope like the bolt flying from the bow, or 
the swallow skimming the water, "Tis a wondrous sight! 

When this is over, a duy is decided upon for the assembling 
in the Jo k’ang of all the lamas of the mountain convents, 


1 On the New Yenr's festivities, see Hus, Sewnenirs, etc, vol. fi. p. 375. He 
calls it the fenst of leuk sor, for whieh read le sar, “mew year." 
® FE wae. “ The entellus monkey” (Williams). 
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They crowd around the Talé lama when he goes down from 
mount (Potala) to pray, and explain tho siitras of the Miha- 
na seated on a raised platform; this ia called fing chao 


(% @)) “the breaking of the dawn.”! The Tibetans come 


from thousands of 4 in innumerable throngs (on this oceusion), 
Spreading out gold, pearla, and precious bowls in all their 
brillianey and beauty, they lift them above their heads (as 
the Talé lama passes) ond offer them to him on their knees. 
Tf the Talé lama accepts one, he touches the person on the 
head with his chowry, or else imposes his hands on his head, 
Tf he does thia three times, the recipient boasts of it as a 
very great thing, deeming it a blessing descended from the 
Living Buddha, 

On the 1th lanterns ore hung in the Jo k'ang. On tiers 
of high wooden stands ure placed rows of big lanterna— 
probably more than ten thousand—connected by (garlands) 
of various colours, Figures are made out of butter and 
Hour to represent men, different objects, dragons, snakes, 
birds, and beasts; they are very prettily and akilfully exe- 
cuted.* During the whole night the (lamas) watch the sky for 
clouds, or for a clear sky, for rain or snow, and also the 
brightness or dimness of the lanterns, ond from this they 
foretell of the coming year. 

‘On the 18th of the moon? there is a review of the troops. 
3000 Tibetan troops are assembled in uniform and in arms. 
They march three times round the (Jo) k'ang, and when 
they reach the south side of the Porcelain bridge ( Fu-t'eg- 
suui-pa) they fire off guns to drive away the devil, firing both 


* For » recent description of this fenst, see Poking Gazette, June 24, 1885. 
See also Introduntion, p. 6. 

* They are called snuersjyan (F4"94)- For « good description of them, 
see Huc's Sowrenirs d'un riyage ay Thiket, val. ii, p. OT. Hai-Te'ang chien 
wen-iw, T. 21, pote the feist on the ist dey of the first month, Tho 
description of our text is evidently taken from this work, but it iy everywher 
sheerred oa the 15th. It owes ite origin probably to the Chinese feast af 
lanterns, See aleo W. W. Eockhill, Thw Land of the Lamas, p. 70 et ag. 

4 Hii- Ty ang chien-wen-lu, toe, git, woys the review is on the ist of the first 
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big and little firearms. The largest piece of cannon they 
have was cast in the T'ang period; on it are engraved these 
five churacters Rt ij FR 2% 3 “My power breaks up and 
destroys rebellion.” The manmuvres being ended, there is 
tuken out of the Shung-shag (i.«. Treasury) gold, silver, 
silks, sntins, clothes, and tea, to be distributed ns rewards to 
the soldiery. There is also a sum of 360 odd ounces of silver 
given to the priests who read the sacred books (on this 
occasion) for their expenditure, 

Two or four days Inter, the Kalin, Dipén, and also the 
lamas, each bringing a little boy with him (as a rider), 
choose fast horses, which they race from the eastern base of 
the hill of the Séra convent to behind Potala, a distance of 
30 ii, The horse which runs the fastest to the goal wins, 
and a prize is given the winner. 

There are also small boys who run about bare-footed, 
executing figures (7 #2) from the west of Potala to the 
east of Lh’asa, altogether over 10 /, Ato given moment 
they try to get the road, and dart off at full speed, trying all 
the way to get ahead of each other, If one of them fulls 
behind from exhaustion, his parents and friends, who line 
the rond, looking on, succour him by pouring cold water on 
his head. This performance takes place once # year. 

On the 27th they bring to the Lb'asa Jo k’ang the dorjé 
(vadjra) which came flying to Sora convent (and is kept 
there). 

On the 30th, the reading of the sacred books being ended, 
they drive away Lu-gon jya-po (Lao-kung chia-pu),' the king 


‘ yeysgyd. Thin fonst, which is called Lu-gon jya-po dumy fri 


(=5°34), tukes place, nccording to the Hei-Ti'avg-fe, p. 22, and natives 
Whom I have conaulbed, in the secon! month. The sane work says that the 
min representing the Talé Jama site before the gate of the Jo k'ang, surrounded 


‘by other lamas, reciting prayers. Lasgon jya-pe, wearing a sheepekin gown 


with the fur outside, comes strutting up to him and throws dice, ete. Pursued 
by the people ho flees across the Kiyi ch’ and) hides inthe Nun-slun (or “a bill on 


‘dhe South side of the river"), ete. See also Nain Sing, op. wil. p. ERY. 
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of the devils, a ceremony which is called in the Twag-chih 
“The beating of Nin-mo Wang.” A lama takes the part 
of the Tulé lama, and s man is chosen from among the 
people who, smearing his face with black and white, im- 
personates the prince of devils, He goes straight up 
before (the Talé lama), and mocks him with such words us 
“the five skandha ore not all emptiness, all asraca are not 
purity.” Then the Tulé lama argues with him, each of them 
vaunting the excellence of his doctrines, Then they both 
bring forth dice about the size of peach stones: The Talé 
lama throws three times, bringing the highest number each 
time. The prince of devils throws three times, each time 
drawing a blank, for the same numbers are on all six sides 
(of his dice). Then the Lu-gon jya-po is frightened and 
flees, and all the priests and people fire guns and cannon to 
make him run away. There has been arranged previously in | 
the Niu-mo shan (* Devil’s hill ")» near the river, a number 
of rooms for the Prince of Devils to secrete himself in. So 
they drive him away with cannon, and force him to flee far 
away and not come back. All those who play the part of 
the Prince of Devils are remunerated {or are bribed to do it), 
and in the place where they will have to hide themselves 
there is laid up beforehand several months’ provisions for 

_ their use, These finished, they return home.' 

The 2nd day of the second month, the Talé lama ascends 
Mount (Potala), 

Tn the last decade of the second moon, and on the first 
of the Inst part of spring (3 #e) the precious vases and rare 
objects are taken out of the Jo k'ang ond arranged in view. 
This is called “the daylight of the brilliant treasures.” The 
(lamas) hang up at Potala pictures of gods in different colours, 
made on brocaded satin, extending from the fifth storey down 
to the foot of the hill, a height of probably thirty ch'ang.? 


_— ae « —_' Be 


* This ceremony recalls to mind the mystery burlesques 
formed iu churebes on All Fouls’ Day during ag ry tary ins also the 
Shakers’ practice of chasing the Devi after one of their holy dances, Alea 
the eta a ecapegoat by the Hebrews, Leviticus xvi, io, 

ety, ANE Up two pieces of silk over 10 pian ong, with pictures of 
Buddhas painted un them, During the sume festivities the cnapae 
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Moreover some lamas personate spirits and demons and the 
people (disguise themselves) as tigera, panthers, rhinoceros, 
and elephanta, Three times they march around the (Jo)- 
k'ung, and arriving in front of the great Buddha (the 
do-wo?), they prostrate themselves, sing and dance.' This 
goes on for a month, after which they separate. 

Qn the 15th of the fourth moon, the gates of the convents 
are thrown open, and there are illuminations the night long 
(the lamps being round wooden bowls filled with butter), 
The people walk about (in the convents) wherever they like, 

On the 40th of the sixth moon, they hang up in the 
Drébung and Séra monasteries images of the gods, and the 
Cl ii-jong (#n-#5) invoke the spirita, The people, both 
men ond women, dressed wp in their finest apparel, amuse 
themselves singing songs, fencing with staffs, exercising with 
poles, and every other kind of amusement. This is the 
grent feast of these two lumuseries. 

On the 15th of the seventh moon a Dba is appointed 
for the affuirs of agriculture. The headboroughs, wherever 
he goes, precede him carrying bowa and arrows and flags. 
He goes all over the country and examines the boundary- 
lines and the crops. This done, there is archery and wine 
drinking, so that the year may be prosperous and fruitful, 
After this the peasants (ni-ser) get in the harvest. This is 
therefore an important part of agriculture. 

During the seventh and eighth moons they put up tents 
along the river banks, and men and women bathe together 


ear with the image of Maitroya (Ciam-pz) on it around the Jo k'ang. Sea 
Hai-Ts' ang fu, p. 21. Hai-Tv'ang chieu-men-iu, 1. 22. . 

' This fenst is called the Cham-pé k’or-wa, oF Cham-pé ch'ti-k’or 
(gana -eAa 9 or SN-ARz,), The procession takes place as deseribed 
in ull large lamaseries in China, Mongolia, and Tibet. 1 bare sen it im Peking 
and at Jebol, For a good description of it, see Georgi, AA. Tid, p, 401. 
In the Paris Z"Zilwstration, Tth June, 1890, p. 608, le « good picture of ies 
costumes worn on this occasion, In it the two men without marks ure eb's-jong 
lamas. 
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in the river, it being symbolical of the purification ceremonies 
of the thirteenth of the third month (| 1). 

On the 15th of the tenth moon, being the anniversary of 
the T’ang princess’ (death), the Tibetan people put on their 
beat clothing and go to the Jo k’ang to do her homuge. 

The 25th (of the tenth moon) is generally believed to be 
the day of Tsong-k’a-pa's! perfecting his enlightenment; 
it is also said that he was Dipankarn Buddhe. On this day . 
throughout the land they hang lamps on the walls, whose 
Tays cross each other and shine like so many stars, The 
people augur for the year by the (brilliancy of these) 
lanterns. 

The last day of the year the lamas of Muru gomba invoke 
the gods and drive away the evil spirits, like it is handed 
down to ua that the Fang-heiong-ahih® (37 #1 JE), who had 
charge of exorcising the demon of pestilence, (used to do in 
China). Men and women, all in their best clothes, flock 
thither, and singing and drinking, they get drunk aod then 
go home, and thus end the year? 


——— 
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The border lands are held to be of easy management. 
Though a long stretch of country, it requires but few troops 
to guard it, and it ia easy with but few soldiers to impose 
respect. If the customs have all been disturbed and debased, 
they can be regulated by means of laws, .As to the amount 


an Teel bo 





* He is weunlly spoken of by Tibetans 2 
on his life and ste, as a a 76 rin-po-ch’t. For sume dutails 


fafra, Dy np i fb 
understood that he left this world, eee rg pg ag iy eallad 
if Sigg works, ‘perfected his repose." This feast is called a Tibet ganda 
me=FA'2, 

* Chu-hi, commenting on Zoe ya, X. 10, that in the Chan-ii the 
Fang-Asjong-shih wern offloers whe purkariaed Ceeseante akin ve pestl- 
Jential infltencet, Gor alea Leer, (Anes Chasis, Yok i p. 7. 

= —_ chapter is taken newt ly terdation from the Mais Dv'ang ehien-wen-lu, 1. 
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of taxes levinble, the methods to be employed by the tax- 
githerers, they are all exactly determined ond cannot be 
arbitrarily put aside. 

Now the country of Tibet has for over a century figured 
on the official census tables (as a part of the empire), But 
in view of its remoteness and peculiar customs, although no 
regular officials have been appointed to manage its affairs, 
from of old a code of regulations, in keeping with the times 
and the country, has been framed, which, being examined, 
supply the following facta,! 

Ariny.—The number of soldiers (which can be raised) in 
Tibet, both cavalry and infantry, amounts altogether to over 
1000 men. 

There are 3000 cavalry (levied) in Lh'asa (district), 2000 
in Ulterior Tibet, 5000 in Lh’ari, 1000 among the Horba 
(A opt), and 3000 in Tang-tail, Lo-tea jya-mts'o, and among 
the Black Tent Mongols,* 

There are 40,000 infantry divided between Lh'ari, Anterior 
and Ulterior Tibet. 

The mode of levying troops is as follows: In each village 
five or ten men or horses are selected. When the troops go 
on an expedition, they wear armour, consisting of helmets 
and cuirasses, Their enirasses are made of linked willow- 
leaf (shaped iron plates), or of chains. On the helmet of the 
cavalry is attached a red crest or a pencock-feather. From 
their waist hanga a sword, on their back is slung a gun, and 
in their hand they carry a pike. On the infantry helmet is 
a cock's feather. They have hanging to their waist a sword, 
without counting a dirk. Under their arm is a bow and 
arrow, and in their hand « buckler of rattan or wood. Some 
also bear a pike in their hand. Their wooden bueklers 
Measure one ch'ih five or six éx'wn (neross) and three ch'th 
one or two és'un long," and are pointed with pictures of tigers 


' The following esctiona on the army, administration, ete., are derived fron 
the Ta-ci'ing Awities, See alaa supplementary note. 

"At present Tibetan troops weur no uniform, and are only called out in ease 
of need; they form o militia known ae ywi-ma (25475), 


* Eighteen inches broad and forty-four or fire long. 
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ornamented with diffrent coloured feathers; outside they 
are covered with sheet iron. Their arrows are of bamboo, 
tipped with eagle feathers, and have awl-shaped heads three 
or four inches long. Their bows ore made of wood, and are 
short und strong. They have them also made of bamboo, 
two pieces of bamboo being bound together; ! they are 
strong, and have tassels at oither end. They have banners 
ef silk, satin or cloth, either yellow, red, black, white or 
blae, with tufts of yuk hair on the top of their staffs, the 
colour of which is the same as that of the flag. 

Every year during the first, second, and third moona there 
sresham-fights and drills, to establish the soldiers’ proficiency 
in shooting, archery, horse racing, and fencing. When they 
are over, the troops receive as recompense f'alag, money, 
wine, ond eatables* As anon as the fourth moon arrives, 
they ure sent to the frontier passes, they being necessary to 
help guard the frontier, and also that they may graze their 
horses, 

Criminal Lawa.—AN the lawa of Tibet are contained in 
three volumes, which comprise forty-one sections? The 
Punishments which they impose are very severe, Near the 
Jo k'ung there ig a prison where criminala are bound 
together. All criminals, no matter what may be the gravity 
of their offence, are confined here, Their limbs are bound 
with cords, and thus they remain until their trial, 

Tf 4 person has been killed in a brawl, the body is thrown 
into the water; the murderer Pays a sum of money as fine,‘ 
besides which he gives (money) or else a number of cattle 
or sheep to the relatives of the deceased for the performance 
of religious ceremonies." If he hus no money, he is put 

' To i o Chi ee ii ; 

: ‘dewois peal hapten nen Mnivertally used at the preewnt day. 


As far uy T sm aware thore are no written lhiws ii ‘Tibet in vigour at 
the present day, certainly none in Eastern Tibet, 


* This fine, which goes to the Sinta, in known in Tibotun as tomy syal 
(#5). It varies acconling to the social stumling wud wealth of the 
ducrusesd 


. his ie known as gv foay Gri). 











bound in the water, and his property is inventoried and 
confiscated. 

The man who commits highway robbery with murder is 
not decupituted, but is condemned to death by being tied 
to a post and shot at with guns and arrows, (the executioners) 
stopping between the shots to eat and drink. When he is 
dend, his head is cut off and exposed. Sometimes they send 
them to the country of the wild Lh'o-pa (Ho-yii),! where 
they are devoured. Or they may be sent in chains to the 
scorpion cave of Ch’ii-shui,? where they are stung to death, 

Tf a person seizes another's goods, his property is Inid 
hold of, and he is condemned to refund double the amount. 
After this the robber’s eyes are plucked out and his nose 
cut off; or else his hunds and feet are cut off? 

All great criminals are in the first place bound with ropes, 
and then whipped with a raw hide whip which has been 
souked in water. After a while the whipping is repeated, 
When this has been done three times, they are examined, 
If they do not avow their guilt, boiling butter is poured 
on their breast and their flesh is slashed with knives, If 
they continue to deny their guilt, they seat them bound in 
water, holding them down by ropes fustened on either side 
to their hair, a piece of linen is put over their faces und 
water poured on it, Or else they drive greased splinters 
under their nails. If a person dies under these tortures, his 
body is thrown into the water. 

As to common brawls, the author of them is fined. If any 
such trouble occurs and (the authorities) are not informed 
of it, both parties are heavily fined, or if they have no 
money, they receive a beating and are dismissed. . 

If one commits the crime of adultery, there is only a 
Pecuniary fine, according to the person’s fortune, or else 
a whipping. 

2 On the Lhtopn, see spr. eles 

€ Hat Teng obinrns dn 1 ah ia Ronbes hore hai ight bend oat all 
and their right eye plucked out for thé iret offence ; the left hund i cut off and 
mit Ties sea seee eee ean lt te fe ere 
ee Fai tars wre St ace he eels diaiond faeces thle ork, 


tmaa. 1801, ib 
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All transgressors of the lawa,' either men or women, are 
stripped naked and whipped in the market-place. 

OF late the eangve has been introduced (into Tibet), (but) 
T have not heard of nearly all of their cruel punishments. 


Taxee,—Taxes in Tibet are paid in produce; cattle, sheep, 
dye plant,” barley, pulo, butter made of cow's and mare's milk, 
or any kind of domestic animal, gold, silver, copper and iron ; 
are all received (in payment of taxes), and stored in a special 
building culled Shang-shang" (ie, “Obief Treasury "), All 
goods received for taxes, as well os all moneys paid for fines, 
are kept for public purposes and for the salaries of the lamas 


who read the sacred books. 


As to the personal service by the natives known as «/a, all 
petsons are subject to it whenever called upon, without 
distinction of sex und however remote their places of resi- 
dence. So also is any one who is able to buy a hearth or 
rent o home to live in. The amount of this service is 
determined according to each person's fortune. The headmon 
and the Déba apportion out the w/a, caleulating it according 
to the importance of each household, taking three or four or 
ten men to go on the w/a. If a person does not want to serve 
on the ula, he can hire a poor man in his stead, each person 
receiving five fen* a day as pay. Persons over 60 yeurs are 


* That is to any, all slight trinszressions of the law or misdemannours. ‘The 
“oangue ' is called fad-gu in Tibetan (epelling uncertain). 

“2h Bi, which I tnke na the transcription of the Tibetan Ba, prononnoed 
t'é. Thore is a red dye called in Chimesn teit-ta'au (45 JH) or toil-t'an (Jf) 
or Fishaweh (fill ffl), Anchure tinetoria (Porter Smith, Materia Medicw, p. 10). 
A yellow dye sold in the Tibotan-morket in prepared in Sikkim from symplecos. 
Sea Hooker, Memalayan Journals, vol. ip, G2, 

* T beliove the word shang-shong (written JR _f) is a hybrid compound, and 
should be rendered by * Upper or Chief Shag" or * Treasury,” 

* Tenppose five fen are to be onderstoul! here as one-third of o trend, this being 
the only coin in ose, [bn Hatutah, vol. iti. p. 05 (Defremery and Sanguinetti's 
translation), wes the word wie in speaking of the postal sorviee in India in bis 
time: “Quant A lo poste aux chevaus, on |'appelle walihi.'* 
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exempted from this service. If necessary, oxen, horses, 
donkeys and mules are sent on the wla, the rich supplying a 
large number, three or four poor persons furnishing one head. 

In Tibet horses are rare; they are either brought from the 
Hor country or from the Kokonor region. High prices are 
paid for them ; an ordinary one will fetch 17, 18 to about 20 
taels, 

Lecy and moving of troops,—Formerly in Tibet documenta 
were sealed with a small seal in red, the Tibetans using 
Tibetan characters, the Mongols Mongol ones. From the 
Kalén down, all use (for private purposes) a small seal in 
black." In the ninth year of Yung-cheng (1731) Chinese 
seals were conferred on (Tibetan officials), since which time 
they have made use of them. 

When it is necessary to levy troops and horses, if they be 
near at hand, the headmen and the Dipén assemble them; 
but if they are far away, a written order is sent for their 
concentration, If there arises any very urgent need for 
troops, there is sent « flag fixed on an arrow, to which is tied 
u white A’afag, on which is written, “Let it be forwarded 
post haste, and use every effort to arrive within the prescribed 
time.” 

No matter what business there may be to attend to, the 
Kalén, Déba, Dang-k’or and Dipén assemble every day in the 
Pai-kuo lang? in the Jo-k’ang to discuss public affairs, which 
they submit in writing to the Chinese Minister Resident in 
Tibet and the Talé lama, who give their decision. 

Administration.—The high officials entrasted with the 
government of Tibet are selected by the Chinese Chu Ts’ang 


* Official documents are now «tamped in red, as in China. A seal in wax is usually 
affixed on all documents for transmiseion, whether of a private or public nature, 
It is interesting to note that the word dam-4's used to designate in Tibetan am 
wfficial seal, is of Turkish origin, being in that Iunguage tamied, The small 
weal weed for private papers is called t'eted @ +3), 

* The Kalin transact their official business in the the Ka-shey (372° 75%), 


Hu. Ti ang-fu, p. 24, 
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Ta-ch'en (“ Minister Resident’) and the Talé lama, They 
are chosen principally for their high intellect and their 
family wealth, 

There are four Kuién? G's). who divide the high 
administration of Tibet among them, a person of high rank | 
being appointed (from among them) to inquire into the , 
details of affairs in the different localities. 

The Chya-dzo-pa (33-4E<"2) have charge of the finances, 

The Nan-dzo-chya (§§°42<"39) have charge of the ad- 
ministrition of justice, and supply moreover the requisites 

for the government service.* . 
7 =<). 
" The Dung-k’or (55-28%) write Government despatches at 
: the Jo-k’ang, regulate the hours of service (of the officers), ‘ 
~ >and seal documents, 

The Tsi-pin (Sa-<Hs) have charge of the accounts.’ 

The greater part of the Dung-k’or and Tsipéa are heredi- 
tary officers, and as a general thing the Déba, both great 
and small, are chosen from among them. Official messengers 
are called Kuty’a, superintendents are known as Donyer 

» Stewards us Nyerpa (355:2), messengers as Na- 
ts’an-pa (94%°%=-2). The chief of a district is called Déba 
3), Je-wo (RE), oF Daong-pon (EeM<Ea). 


* In colloquial Tibetan the Kalin are called Deape. Perhaps this word should 
be written FP]R+TT (“model at justicn '*). HARI Ljateak =Powrgi 
Jyete ( King of Tibet"), the present heed of the govnrnment of the kingdom. 
He is always a lama of one of the three great convents of Dribung, Séra, of 
Gadan. The mode of electing him i given in my Land of the Lamas, p. 289. 

* Or “ the native coolies for Goverument service, the w/a.’” ‘The text admits 
of both interpretations. 

» Hei-Tv'ang fu, p. 24, mentions Mipin (A-<3a), who have charge of the 
census. They have fifth-class buttans, Buttons have been conferred on Tibetan 
officials by China since 1793. 

* The Kuts’a (or Agia as they are called in some parts of Eastern Tibet) are 
the body-guards of the chiefs, Their office is hereditary, at least in some parte 
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MILITARY OFFICERS. 991 
There are five classes of military officials, The chief one 
is called Dé-pin (#%8°=55), the next is Rii-pon (55%). He 
commands 200 men. The next is the Jya-pin (25°555), 
commanding 100 men, then comes the Ding-pén (25-33), 
who commands 45 men, and the Chu-pén (ag-<zs), who 
commands 10. There is still a lower officer called Go-pa 
(4). 
When any of the above-mentioned officers are detached to 


act as Déba, they pay themselves out of the taxes collected 
in their districts, 


VL 


There is a saying that manners differ every hundred J, 
and that customs are no longer the same every thousand A. 
Now some countries are cold, some warm, others damp, others 
again dry; the character of the people is irresolute or hasty, 
energetic or weak, and all this exercises an influence (on the 


customs). The Hsi-yii (Western Regions) is 10,000 /i away. 


How could its customs not differ from ours? And so the 
people there are different in their clothing and headdresses, 
their food and their rules of politeness in congratulating and 


ef Tibet, Their name is written +R, pronounced Kuts’«s, meaning literally 
“representative of the person (ofa superior).” Jé-we is only med in parte of 
Eaxtern Tibet. 

* Eastead of Ding-pin, the text has Lai-peng (=LA-pdn, or “overseer”, 
evidently a mistake, So for Gopu it hat Xue-tu, but the Chiew-sweneln giver 
the correct reading, 3 instead of Jf. 
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condoling, which receive their peouliar form from their 
manner of feeling joy and sorrow, anger and pleasure. 
Likewise the peculiar conformation of the soil determines 
the style of architecture, 

Tt would be difficult to unify customs, and utterly impossible 
to force them into a single form; so it is said, “ Regulate 
education, change not the customs; adjust the rules of govern- 
ment, but do not alter that which is fit and right.” It is in 
view of this that the superior man who has at heart the 
improvement of the people, forgets not how far they are 
away (from him). 

Dress.—The Talé-lama and the Pan-ch’en Erdeni lama 
wear winter hats made of pulo of the finest wool; they are 
pointed at the top and wide at the base, and are yellow, 
Their summer hats are similar to the Chinese 4 hat (%)," 
yellow in colour and with a fur (border), Their under 
clothes are of pulo, and only half cover the arms; their outer 
clothes are of fine dark red wool, and only cover one side. 
They are edged with white silk, beautifully embroidered at 
the top. As to their boots, they are of leather. A piece of 
plain silk drawn around the waist forms their girdle, In 
spring and winter alike they have half the arm uncovered. 

The dress of the other lamas differs but slightly. In the 
Government offices the Kalin, Dapon, and Déba do not tie 
up their hair nor do they plait it, but let it hang down 
loosely bebind. They wear a cap without any button on the 
top, of brocaded satin with a trimming (lit. a strip) of fox 
skin. All their caps have a fringe on the summit or else a 
piece of otter skin. In their hands they carry prayer beads; 
a leather strap forms their girdle, 

On féte days or on important offivial occasions the Kalin 
part their hair on each side of their heads and tie it in a 
knot, and they wear ch'uba of pulo, silk or satin, with a piece 
of dragon-embroidered satin (8) where it will show. 

The Déba wear their hair in a knot, and a hat without 
a brim made of white crape. In the left ear they suspend a 


. A broad-brimmed summer hat of straw. 
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gold earring with a turquoise about the size of a peach (stone) 
set in it; its shape resembles the bird's bill-shaped earring 
called in China pin-tang (3% 3@). To the nght ear they 
hang a coral earring made of two big coral beads set in gold; 
it is culled Aung-kung.' They wear a gown with a high 
collar, and a nurrow-sleeved jacket with green embroidery 
and « trimming of otter skin; the lower end of the sleeve is 
edged with coloured stuff and trimmed with otter fur. Their 
lower garment consists of coarse black woollen stuff pluited ; 


it is called go? (9%). On their feet they wear boots with 
soft white leather soles and embroidered tops, Over all (f+. 


2 over their shoulders) they throw a piece of red woollen stuff? 
: They carry a knife in their girdle and have a crimson sash. 
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From the Kalén down to the common people all wear 
rings. 
The common people of Tibet wear gowns with high collars, 
called ch’uha, which have no slits down the sides, They are 
___—s made of pulo more or less fine according to the wearer's a 
: means; the sume applies to the hats, which are sometimes 
, white. A strap or a piece of coarse woollen stuff sorves them Se 
j asa girdle. They carry at their waist a small knife ora 
dirk, and have about them a wooden bowl, a pipe, and a 
flint and steel ; the wooden bowl they carry in their bosom. 
There is a slit in their trousers at the crotch and on either 
‘side of the waist; they wear them folded around the 
waist, | 
nos As to the dress of the married women, they part their hair 
in the middle and plait it like a rope on either side, bringing — 
it together behind; the smaller the tresses, the more beautiful: ; 
_it is considered. my 









*T do nat know what wont this is supposed to represent, It may be 
Ke-W’or “ round." Enrring in Tibetan is ma-long (Z*%S), 0 


* Gi (39) iv the guacric name for clothor; collogaially they re eulled a 


Prt (Fage), . 
* Generally made of ¢irma, a vecy fine variety of cloth, 
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Unmarried women wear another plait at the back of their 
heads! When they are betrothed, they receive as an en- 
gagement present a aer-dja (7A, a), which they wear on the 
erown of their heads. When they are married, they cease to 
wear the (third) tress of hair. They usually wear on their 
heads « pieve of red or green brocaded velvet (#2 $4) and a 
small pointed cap. On their feet they wear boots, and they 
havea short skirt called éw-pa (3°), of black or red wool, 
with the sign -+ conspicuously marked on it. In front 
they wear an apron, called pang-ca (text pan-tai)* of some 
woollen stuff or of different coloured silks bound with em- 
broidery. On the body they wear a jacket with narrow 
sleeves, called wen-ch’o (94-%9 ?), which comes down to the 
Waist; it is made of damask silk, cloth, or coarse woollen 
stuff; over it they throw a small piece of brocaded velvet. 
If they be nuns, they wear a surplice (cAia-sia, Sanskrit 
keshaye), called sin. Tibetan women wear on their fingers 
rings, which they call dzu-gu (#233), with coral set in 
them. On tho left wrist they wenr a silver bracelet, 
which they call dsw-Jong (#23°715), and on the right one 
called dron-iu (35-95), made of disks of mother-of-pearl,® 
two inches broad. They put this on when they are young, 
and wear it until it is worn out and breaks, when there is an 
end of it; thus it cannot be misluid when it has ceased to be 


* This custom is in vogue in Shan-hsi at the present duy, 

* ‘This description of palo is known in ‘Tibet ux hur-ig (<-4=+ 89), 

* Probably this should be apelt D&*9H, but I am not sure about it. 

" $2 GA is mail to be tho stuif culled go-nem, a woollen fabrin, hut juny 
in Chinese always applies to nuppy stuffs, such us velvet or plush. The shawls 
worn by women in Tibet are colloquially culled Au-dri, 

‘ oh'a-ei' (GGT BS). The exact meaning of these characters, according to 
Williams, is “5 veined stone resembling adularia.”* 
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worn, They wear earrings of gold and silver set with 
turquoises, aver an inch long and seven or eight jen thiek; 
a little hook behind, called am-tu (? "4°7]7), holds it in the 
ear, On the top of their tresses they wear strings of pearls 
(or beads) or coral, called dum-ché, fastened to the hair by a 
silver hook. To the lower end of their tresses they attach 
strings, seven or eight inches long, of beads or coral, which 
hang on the shoulders; they are culled do-shal (=A). 
High and low, all wear one or two strings of prayer beada 
around the neck; they are made of coral, lapis lazuli, mother- 
of-pearl, or even wood. The wealthy wear amber ones, the 
beads being sometimes as big as a cup. They also wear 
on the neck a small silver box, called gu-wo (4), im 
which they have a charm or some meni ri-bu.! On their 
breast they hang a silver ring set with bends or stones; it 
is three or four inches long and more than an inch wide, and 
has a hook on either side. Over their shoulders they all 
throw a shawl, which they fasten to the rig on their breast, 
which is called fi-/iu2 If they are rich, they wear a pearl- 
set cap with a wooden crown like a ff etraw hat, but thick ; 
inside it is varnished red, outside it is inlaid with gold and 
has a turquoise on the top. All around the crown there is @ 
row of pearls. Some of these hats cost a thousand franta 
(lit. pieces of money). 

Old women wear on the forehead o gold plate, mirror- 
shaped, and set with turquoises, called p'wng-yil (G58). Any 


1 Mp BY, See infrd. Tn the Feking (fasete (May 4th, 1866) 
one hundred cutties of Sg) JE BE figure umong the articles of tribute from 
Ch'amio, This tod (or hid) min yao mrust not be confounded with the feiss 
(or ediA-me),  WEinooous plant (Anewarhens qaphedeloides, Hanbury), the 
rhizome of which i= used in medicine, and which ia also @ prodact of Tibot. 
Sen also note injfrd. | 

* 9G GGL, lit. “flowing of drops.” The Tibetan want for ““backle’ is 
ea°a5 . Ti-lin probably representa an Eastern Tibetas word. 
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one who puts on a p'ung-yii is congratulated by relatives and 
friends. Any woman who is going to see a lama smears her 


q face with molusses or cutch.! If they omit to do this, it is 

said thut they are endeavouring to captivate priests by their 
good looks, an unpardonable crime ! 

2 Such are the customs of the people, and the clothes and 

- ornaments in general use. 


Food.—The people of Tibet cat tsamba, beef, mutton, milk 
and butter. As they are of a dry temperament, tea becomes 
a most pressing want, and high and low consider tea the 
most important article of their diet, They boil the tea until 
the infusion is red, and then mix butter and salt with it. 
They take tea and tsamba mixed, or a meat and congee soup 
called fu-pa (39°) It is a common habit to cat beef or 
mutton raw. They have no regular hours for meals, but eat 
whenever hungry, taking but little at a time and eating at 
short intervals. Men and women, old and young, usually 
eat with their fingers, or else they use a wooden bowl which 
they lick when they have finished eating, and carry about in 
their bosom. 

They make o barbarous substitute for wine (@ {§) out of 


oye 


Ss @ 


1 > The Tibetans call the substance which the women put 
om their faces oR, pronounced Thuja, which oan only be a transcription 


of the Chinese erh-ch’a, Dé-mo rin-po ch’é of Ten-rjya-ling oonvent, to whom 
# many reform are attributed by his countrymen, and who visited Peking in 
Ch'ien-jung’s reign, it said to have ordered Tibetan women to daub their faous 
on the street so as not to distract the passing lamas from their meditation. 
Others say that the women adopted this habit to preserre their faces from the 
effects of the wind. This agrees with what Hooker, Himalayan Journals, 
vol. ii, p. 175, note, says. “ The pigment,'’ he further remarks, ** ie mutton fat 
blackened with catechu and other ingredients.” See also Bellew’s Kashmir and 
Kashghar, p. 130, and Hue, Souvenirs, ete., vol. ii. p. 258. 

* Tw-pa is a generic name for all kinds of soups. A very popular dish is 
composed of rics, melted butter (marten), raisins, and sugar. It is called 
Stel Eeagrsee ainemgantadine i. Choma is often used instead 
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barley ; they call it c4’ang (*5).!' There is also a kind of 
brandy (shao-chiv) made from barley. After drink, men and 
women take each other by the hand, and to amuse themselves 
go about the streets laughing and singing. 

In their banquets the master of the house occupies the 
ploce of honour, and neither goes to receive his guests nor 
does he escort them out when they leave, but keeps his seat. 
In the first place he asks them to drink wine, and to the 
most honourable guest he offers buttered ten. 

The rich give banquets two or three times a month, the 
poor at least once, On the table there are dates (lit, jujubes, 
3#),* apricots, grapes, beef and mutton, eich one giving 
according to his means, 

_ Forms of politeness—In Tibet, from the Kalon, Dipon, 
Déba, down to the common people, when they see the Tulé 
lama or the Pan-ch’en Buddha, they all take off their hats. 
It is « form of politeness to hold up one’s hands clasped and 
to stick out the tongue. Thrice they raiso their hands, then 
make a genuflexion and then bring their feet together, On 
approaching the Living Buddha’s throne, they bold their 
breath. The Talé lama and the Pan-ch’en impose their 
hands on their heads, and this is called “ to reovive the gift 
of the hand,’’* On being introduced into a person’s presence, 


The correct name is na ch'ang (AVES), ch'ang being » goncric term, 
I am told by Tibetans that grape wine gum eA'ang (95) in made, though 
in small quantitics, and fetches « high price; it is mach estecmed as am 


offering to the gods. Jisi- Ti'ang chien-wen-lw, Il. 4, also mentions the 


Tibetan grape wine, which it cally Jon wei, and which it ays is very sweet 

#od harmless. The besndy alluded to is called arred throughout Tibet; % 

tastes very much like Chinese samshu and is distilled from mi-eh'ang. 

© Tn Eastern Tibet wt least the master of the house always takes the place of 

honour; his sit on his right, lower down the roost. : 
guests sit on his rig = , | 


. 3 These are dried dates brought from India. They ' 
und are carried by Tibetan traders to China. I have bought them at Hsi-ning 


To Kan-su. 
* Called in Tibetan chys-toung (BY>A5). Bogle &- 100) speaks of the 
shawe, by which the above is meunt, 
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they all present a Matag,! just as a Chinese sends in his 
visiting card. Between persons of equal rank it is customary 
to exchunge K’atag, and they inclose 4’atag in letters as a 
sign of respect. When they meet in tho street, they take 
off their bats, let their hands drop to their sides, and stand 
to one side. 
From the Kalén down, when any one meets the Chinese 
Minister Resident, a civil or military officer, a Chinese, & 
rich man or a poor one, he comports himself towards him 
as he would towards a Kalén, Déba, or Dapon. 
Marriages.—In Tibetan marringes not only is the bride * — 
selected, but even the family of the groom is a matter of 
- choice. In a man education is esteemed, and in a woman a ' 
knowledge of business, of the price of things, of household | 
affairs, are deemed qualities. They make use of go-betweens, 
With the exception of the families of the rich and of Déba, d 
they are much given to illicit intercourse between the sexes. 
When a man has determined to marry, he finds out the 
name of a girl, after which his family give k'atag to one or 
two of their relatives or friends, and say to them, “ There is . 
a man in our family who is desirous of marrying such and 
such a woman.” Then the go-between take /’atag, repair 
bis to the girl's house and say, “In such and such a family there 
=i is a man who would like to make your daughter his wife.” 
If the (parents) are pleased at this, they say, “ We will 
select a day,” 


* Kvatay (R°IFTR) play such an important rile in the every-day life of 
Tibetans and of many Mongol tribes, that « few words about them cannot be 
See ee nninks OEM 

are ue oF ; in length they vary from eighteen inches to thirty 
feet, and in width from Geis Tia cede, oud cok thee The 
silk ones have generally figures woven in the texture, and they are disti 
by this pattern. The price varies from a few cash a piece to several thela. 
The names of the principal varieties are here arranged according to their value; 
Nany-dein (5E-G2R), Oi'idein (Faeaee), CA siadain (Brg): Wang- 
dan A°34): A-shi, A-yii-shé, Sa-kar (A°SR), Jys-pa, So-der, Sem= 


per. 
* The Chinese mode of salutation. 
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On the appointed day the girl's family invite all their 
relatives and friends, and the go-between come with wine 
sent by the man's family, and /’ateg, and tell them of the 
young man’s position and of his age. If the parents, 
relatives and friends of the woman are satisfied with their 
statement, they drink the wine and each one takes a A'stag, 
Then the go-between take the engagement present, consist- 
ing of a gold disk set with turquoises, and called a ser-dja,t 
and put it on the girl's head. Moreover they present, as 
betrothal presents, tea, clothes, gold and silver, beef and 
mutton; and the girl's family send return presents, 

lf (the girl's fumily) withholds its consent, they neither 
drink the wine sent by the man’s family nor do they take 
the Aalag. 

When the time for going for the bride has come, the 
man’s and the woman's families invite guests, each of whom 
presents the bride with a jacket, a skirt, or something of the 
kind for her portion. The parents give the bride land, 
eattle, sheep, clothes, or jewelry. 

To come to the wedding, the Tibetans use neither carts nor 
horses, Outside of the door of the bride's house they put up 
a mat shed, beneath which are placed four or five cushions, 
the highest one being in the middle. Then they scatter 
grain about, as one might flowers. The bride sits down on 
the highest cushion and her parents on either side of her, 
the relatives and friends following in regular order. There 
are little tables on which are fruit and candied dates, differant 
dishes of food, tea, wine, and conges. 

When the bride has finished eating, the relatives and 
friends of both fumilies accompany her on foot, or on horse- 
back if the way (to her husband's house) is long. Each of 
the relatives and friends takes grain and scatters it over the 
bride? her parents giving her a A’atag wishing ber children. 
Thon the relatives und friends go to the groom's house, 


' hese i.e, “gold exp.” Bee suprd. 
* This custom obtained in India in olden times. See my History of 
p- 4. 


the Pafha, 
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where no ceremonies take place. The bride and groom sit 
down side by side, eat and take tea or wine. After a little 
while they stand apart, and the relatives and friends present 
them with #afag. Those which are given them by dis  — 
tinguished guests they put around their necks, those from . 
equals in their bosom, or in a pile in front of them. When 
the relatives and friends have finished eating, each one takes 
a little of the fruit and meats, and departs. 

The following day the parents of the man and of the 
woman, their relatives and friends, dressed in their best, 
with Fafag around their necks, go about the streets in # 
body, accompanied by the bride and groom. When they 
come to the door of a relative or friend, they are not formally 
introduced, but take ten or wine, and then sitting down in 
a circle, holding hands, the bride and groom sitting crose- 
legged, they sing songs. 

After three days everything is at an end.! 

Tibetan women are robust ond the men weak, and one 
may frequently see women performing in the place of their 
husbands the socage serviees which the people owe. Asa 
consequence (of the superior physique of the women), three =~ 
or four brothers sometimes marry one wife,? and if children 
are born to them, they take their choico of them ond 
divide them among themselves. The woman who 1s able 
to live with three or four brothers is called by every one 
“a belle,” because she knows how to manage a whole 
family. 

There are many women engaged in trade, but if one (not 
married) works in the fields, spins and knits, and goes on the 


isk 2 


17 om told that ther is @ religions ceremony or rther benediction af 
marriages; it is called Jrw-shd t'd-wa (ay: ), and is conducted by 

7 T have frequently been told by Tibetans that polyandry did not exist—io 
any great extent—omony the better clases of society. They locked upon tha 
qostom As 8 sign of lax mornlity. This view is confirmed by Georgi, Aiph. Tit. 
P. 456, where he says: "Ab hoe turpitudinie gener (ie. polyandry) alient samt 
Viti nobiles, ot cives honesti.”” What the Chines onthor quoted in the newh 
note sys of the cnvtom would aleo seum to ogres with the above statements. 
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tla, she is the langhing~stock of all, and considered good for 
nothing.! 

Adultery is not a shameful act; if a woman has inter- 
course with an outsider, she tells it to her husband, saying, 
“Such and such is my ong-po”' (?). The husband is satisfied, 
and both parties are well pleased, no ill-feeling existing 
between them ; they both make their choice and follow their 
fancies. 

They do not wash and bathe newly-born children, but the 
mother licks them as soon as they are born. After three 

* days they smear the child's body all over with butter and 
expose it to the sun’s rays for several days. Children are fed 
on parched meal mixed with soup, the greater part of them 
getting no milk. 

When they have grown a little, the boys are taught to 
write and count or learn a trade; the girls learn the weights 
and measures, how to conduct business, to spin and weave 
pulo; but they do not learn women’s work nor acquire 
feminine accomplishments, 

The birth of a daughter is a source of sorrow.? As it is 
customary to show great respect to lamas, a great many of 
the children become monks or nuns, and their conduct must 
be attributed to the above cause. 

Funerals. —When a death occurs in Tibet, the corpse is tied 
up with ropes, the face being put between the knees and the 
hands stuck behind the legs. The body is wrapped in the 
every-day clothes of the deceased and put in a raw hide bag. 
Tho men and women having lamented in common over their 
loss, suspend the corpse by means of ropes from the rafters, 


The Mei-Ty chie-teent, TI. 7, from which our text ix taken, is much 
dense, it haa, “Ae the are poor, threr ot four brothers marry ome witty 
maid the her an able person. because she. 8 Ere te 
en a child has grown up, he taken by one of the : 
other brothers considered its uncles. But if a woman works in the ; 
rpins anit knits 0 ws to be able to support bersalf single, then every ene 


at her as a good-fer-nothing ** 
2 Among Buddhists to be barn a man is ® of better 
Selslauos than if ove were bern a womatt. Re aniret te 


are few amd small in 
Tibet, 1 have been told. 
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and request the lamas to come and read the sncred books,! 
They send as much butter as they can afford to the Jok’ang 
or Ramoch’é, as offerings to be burnt in the lamps before the 
gods. One-half of the property of the deceased is given 
away in charities, and the other half is sent to Potala for the 
Jamas who have been invited to read the sacred books and for 
muking tea (for all the lamas). It follows that all the .. 
property of the deceased is disposed of, the parents, children, 
husband or wife retaining no part of it whatever. 

A few days later on the body is carried to the corpse- 
cutters’ place, where it is tied to a post and the flesh out of | 
and given to dogs to eat? This is culled a “ terrestrial : 

; 





Yurial.” The bones are crushed in a stone mortar, mixed 
with meal and parched grain, made into balls, and also given 
to the dogs or thrown to vultures, and this latter mode of 
disposing of them is called “a celestial burial.” (Both these 
methods) are considered highly desirable. 

A Déba is entrusted with the direction of the corpse- 
cutters, and cutting up a corpse is paid at least several times 
ten pieces of money. : 

The poor dead are buried in the water, the corpse being 
simply thrown in it. This is not an esteemed mode of burial.* 

The bodies of lamas are burnt and cairns (obo or dobong) 
erected over their remains.‘ 

1 In Eastern Tibet. boadien 
eal od cing deere 
poet rapa gr Taleo io 
De Mh ann mir Ol 
in the 69th year of Chlen-lung (1794), hich Evoseribed Ye ne tablet in 
front of the Jo-k'ang. Sines dute are net so much in use. At Lh'sss 
deud bodies are thrown in « called the’ * Cold forest.” See Hei- Tieng 
fu, p. 28. This name recalls the Citarana of Buddhist books, At Lh'ns these 

belong to the Ru-jye-he (beggur-class). 

* The ceremonies performed at the eremution ef lamas and the prayers recited 


are contained in a work called SOME REST Wass" grat 
+ aink A ind Minh Hn aE In the case of certain lamas 
of great saintiiness, when the flesh has dried on the bones, the body is wrapped 


in silk and deposited in a eh'iiréen or mauwoleum. Captain Turner, «gt. ot. 
p. 413, describes such a building, which he calle kngopea. 









‘ 








When any one dies, the relatives and friends condole with 
the family, bringing money, if the family is poor, or k’atag 
if it is rich, presenting their condolences and sending tea and 
wine, 

Men and women put on mourning clothes, and for one 
hundred days they wear no coloured clothes, and during that 
period they neither comb their hair nor wash, The women 
do not wear their earrings, and put away their prayer-beads, 
but these ure the only changes thoy make. The rich invite 
lamas at short intervals to come and read the sacred booka, 
so as to procure for the decensed the joya of the nether 
world.! After one year it is all at an end, 

Asa general rule the Tibetans are fond of the young and 
do not care for the aged. Finally, to die in battle exalts a 
person above all others. 

Dwellivgs.—Touses in Tibet are generally several-storied 
stone buildings, all the rooms of a storey being of equal size, 
the largest ones on the middle storey. The Tibetans carve 
the rafters and sculpture the columns of their halls, so that 
they produce altogether a very brilliant effect, The common 
people make their houses on the hill-slopes, where it is moat 
convenient for cutting wood and drawing water. 

A large port of the population live in large black tents, 
which they can connect together so as to make them very 
spacious, some of them being so large that they can hold 
several hundred persons. | 

Asto the great copper cauldron in the Jok'ang, which holds. 
over two hundred buckets of water, and which is used to bail 
tea in for distribution to those reading the sacred books, I 
have verified this fact myself? | 

The houses of their officials, which are built in the plain 


' At the deoth of o person of wealth the Inmas are pak? to read the ecripteres 
ne Li days Pa Sas of emaller means for forty-nine, twenty-ine, aever, 
Uiree, or a ai dar, 

* The great ¢ tir mentioned ix one-of four in the Jk’ ; it ie epoken 
OB int the Fach oe=te0,, It is used, I hare beon told, when ey lS 


fam cA'e-po, ar + general confession af sine," and if emt 
0 | ‘ane wi hich is served to them by thomasds 
whi ‘cr itt the Jok’ang with tea, seniag in atl amg eet 


of cha-trinde or ten-bearers, All Inmaneriea of note 
hot as large as the big one in the Jok'ang of L4b’ana. 
ie 1S, J ig 
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where there are no defiles (to protect), are called Kang ;* 
the stone buildings on the mountain slopes, called dzong, 
enable their Déba and headmen to ward off attacks. 


VI. 


The white characters and the violet-coloured books have 
reduced the (medical) profession to a system, and divination 
by means of the a/ih-ts'ao and the tx’ai has led to a knowledge 
of first causes. So it is that while there are medicines for 
curing the sick, there is divination for uncertain cases, 
these two branches are availed of in China in making @ 






















Although in the profession as it exists in Tibet the masters 
are not able to derive all the assistance available from these 
two branches, still I have inquired into their methods of 
curing sickness. Though not very skilled in the use of 
surgical instruments, still, as regards casting lots by shells 
and by wands, they have works like our Pei-hu-/« (JC Fo), 
and they have all such methods of divining as by the tigers 
by cattle hoofs, burnt bones, or birds. 

‘Thus we see how widely spread are customs and ways of 
doing, irrespective of place or people, and I have cited these 
facts to illustrate this point. 


Doctors in Tibet are called am-chi (34°35). Their medi- 
cines are either of Chinese or native origin, or are brought 
from foreign lands in the West. They receive them in @ 
crude state, and make them up into pills and powders. 


¥ AG Hang “house, dwelling,” ZR Gong +a castle, fortress.” 
* This work is mentioned in the catalogue of Ch'ien-lung’s library ** a0 
ic work in three books and fifty-one sections, written by = Sult 
intendent of the Liang-Huai. It contains sections on divination, botany, 
medicine, ete. 


. 


In their treatment of disease, they commence by feeling 
the pulse of the patient, and afterwards administer medicine, _ 
To feel the pulse, they place the patient's right hand in their 
left and his left in their right, feeling both at the same time, 
and by this means they discern the gravity of the disease. 
If it be slight, they smear the patient all over with butter * 
and put him in the sun, wrapping him in blankets if he 
happens to get in the shade; they moreover fumigate him 
by burning janiper boughs," 

No matter whether the disease is slight or severe, they 
invariably invite lamas to come and read the sacred books,* 
or Bén-pa (Chinese, Chu-pa) to chant and pray. Those Bon- 
pa are very similar (in their ceremonies) to the Tao-shih, 
Or they get men and women to sing Buddhist songs to bring 
about a speedy recovery. 

Divination.—There are various modes of divining in use in 
Tibet, Sometimes the lama draws the eight ‘ua accompanied 
by Tibetan characters, and divines by them. Or he will cast 
lots with barley-corns, divining from the difference in colour 
of those which he draws? Again, he may divine by counting 
on his prayer-beads, by lines (which the person inquiring) 
traces on the ground, by burning sheep's bones,* or by gazing 
into a bowl of water. 


; 
: 
: 


ies omens. Fenn aoe with it toed to be abandoned in m devért bpat, 

rm 1 no 

_ In 1704 the Talé Le ee ek ae 
cary 


RES Hys pea hy Jé-t'e yang-tii samatek, 
© This has long been one of the modes of divination wed by the nations of 
Northern Asia. See Etienne Quatremére, Histodre dee Mongols de ta Pers, p. 203. 
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3 --Notwithstindinig the variety of their methods of divination 
i and their unskilfulness in their modes of examining, they 
are quite frequently surprisingly accurate. 

There are women who understand these methods of divina- 
tion. Still more, there are diviners who find out of once 
what is going to happen by examining their sacred books 
and predicting according to what they disclose to them. 
Explaining all about « person's luck by what the sacred 
‘books say is a process similar to the Chinese method shew 
chien (WB) 





The custom of holding market in the daytime is one which. 
“comes down from the time of Huang-ti; it is followed in out- 
of-the-way places and in the most poverty-stricken regions ; 
so how could this custom be put aside? It is then that m 
markets of the five capitals pulse and grain and various cotton 
sinffs are day after day spread out in the market-pluces and 
the streets for sale. But as to pearls and precious stones, 
the dealers keep them carefully secreted, and no one has ever 
heard of them displaying them in the market for anle or going 
shout with lots of them calling aloud for purchasers. 
As to the markets of the Western regions, they present 
some eurions features, Thus, as a means of keeping order in 
the market, they hang up eudgels and keep (in evidence) 
whips to prevent disputes. This precautionary measure is 
survival of the ‘inspection of cases’ (~f fil #4) of the Chou. 
dynasty. 
As to the workmen of Tibet, they can produce any kind of 
handiwork. Their ciseffé silver-work is extraordinarily fine, 





4 Divining by means of proyer-heuds fa, a4 far oe mm aE gous, the most 

* famine teed aystem amang Tibet Alaa . of Rubrok, Jtinerarcm, 

3 ps 418, eilit. of the Soc. de Geog. de Paris. The K’amba of East Tibet enjoy 

tite naothea diviners. 

. s method consists in deawing lots by of wood om whieh certain. 

eharauters are written, which correspond + aoataie aud in @ hook. Thes 

mansarin are looked up by the diviner and remd to the inquirer. Bee Fortums, 
aureny the Chines, p. Ol. *8 
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and shows more than human skill, greatly surpassing that of. 
all other countries. 

Markets.—The medium of exchange in Tibet is a silver 
coin, each of which weighs 1 ¢d’ion 5 fin; on the obverse 
there are Tibetan letters and an ornamented border. This in 
dividable, the fractions being in use, 

In the market are Tibetan silk cocoons, woollen stuffs, yale 
hair, pulo, Tibetan incense, Tibetun cotton stuffs, also eatubles 
such o# grapes, walnuts, eto. Men and women engage in 
trade. They do not erect high counters, but put their goods 
on muts on the ground. Silks, satins, sarcenets, and pongee 
silks, all come from China, and ore sold by pedlers. Women 
are more frequently engaged in trade than men, but sewing 
and mending ia done by the male sex. 

The foreign merchants are tarbaned Muhommedans, who 
sell pearls and precious stones, and white-clothed (Mahom- 
medans), who sell pulo, Tibetan silks, autin, and cotton goods 
from Kashmere (- 42). All these merchandize come from 
Bhutan, Nepal, and India. There are miscellaneous articles, 
prominent among which are cow bezoar and assafostida,? 

A Débn sits in the market and sees to the proper prices, 
and prevents wrangling and contentions. All the merchants 


t Poor to 1703 the eilver coinage of Titwt was stock in Nepal, but after 
the Nepal eampaign Oh'ien-lung ordered the Lh"san authorities to minke their 
own coins under the supervision of an oificial from Seti-ch'san. These come teere 
on them the words CA'irs-luug pas Te ang —Lini~ TV ang su, p- 28. Bee ales 
Laieouperie, The Siirer Coinage of Tidet. ‘The orgaments are the * eight signs of 
Tock’? referred to proviowly. The tronks in general use af prevent ee 
pediin franka: it boars on the olwerve the legend ak aah a “95° 
Bayan Prom the Perfectly Vietorious (i.e the Tald luma’s; Palace of 


Gadan.* Prof, de Lacouperie translates this fegund differently. 43 % 
= Tron, eopper, lend and tin are imported into Tibet, partly from Yiin-nan ane 
portly from India, Snlt comes from a aalit Inke NW. of Lh'asa and from tue 
Te'sidam, Gold mines are worked in Ngari, aud there are old ones, 6 no 
longer worked, in the hill on which is Sara gomps- at's apes 
B. Bhutan and from Nepal." —Hat- Tanga, pp. 2% a0. The * whitesrabed 
people” (fy ti fe) EH). Kluproth renders by ** Boukhars,” bat they are 
probably Hindus, while the turbaned Mahommedans may to ‘Turkestan. 


who come to Tibet to trade have headmen (eakils), who | 
inspect (the goods) and manage those who bring them. 

- Workmen.—Tibetan carpenters and stone-cutters are very 
expert. The artisans make also gold, silver, copper, tin, 
and filagree vessels set with pearls, also married women’s 
crowns (pong-yi, see supra), the work being as good as 
Chinese, They carve very finely men, different objects, and 

- bunches of flowers, reproducing very exactly the originals.* 


NOTES. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TA-CH’ING HUI-TIEN,? BOOKS 52 AND 
71, ON THE GOVERNMENT, ARMY, ETC., OP TIBET. 


Cuinese Civu. Orricers. 
2 Ministers Resident in Tibet.‘ 
1 Chief Clerk from the Colonial Office (Zi fan-ytian). 
1 Clerk ( Pi-tieh-shih). 


§ Manchu bannermen from Ch’eng-tu as Manchu writers, 
_ 1 Nepalese writer. 
1 Nepalese interpreter. 


* Called Ti'onpin (H+<Hm) or Karpin in Tibetan. Tibetans have such 
men at Hei-ning, Pe Ta-chien 
ao king, -lu, ete. They are like the Consuls of 
* The best silversmiths in Tibet are the Nepalese (Feurbu), Hue's Peboun. 
Sass cadeioks we token from ts'adniee ch ie Re ciara Ae 
* The salary of the chief Amban is pat down in the Regulations of the Board 
of Revenue (Hu-pu tee-1i) at tuela 2060 per arm., and tunls 600 additional if thare 
ie an intercalary mouth. His perquisites greatly increase this sam, = 
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Curses Miirrany Orricers axp Troops, 


In Anterior Tibet there are: 
1 Major ( Yo-chs). 
1 First captain (7w-ssa). 
2 Lieutenants (CA’ien-teung). 
4 Sergeants (Pa-tsung). 
8 Second sergeants ( Wai-swei). 
64 Soldiers. 


Tn Ulterior Tibet there are - 


1 Major. 
1 First captain. 
3 Second captains. 
2 Lieutenants. 
7 Sergeants. 
9 Second sergeants. 
782 Soldiers. 
Commissary officers (Liang-tat) are in charge of each post 
from Ta-chien-lu on to Anterior Tibet (i.e. Lh’asa). 
Tineras Orricens us Aytenion Tine. 
Cicil Officers. 
3 laymen, 
4 Kaldn,' 3rdclass button. ag 1 lama, no button. 


' At present there are foar and a lama president called “‘ King of 
Tibet.” Acconting to the of the Colonial Office east 
tee-fi), Bh. 15, the following Tibetan diguitaries receive 

hinese Government, The ewe 
1841 by the Governor-General of 
it in troubled state im Ww 


Money. Satin. 
i Deke (Pudusding) «o's Genie RRS 
I t’ai-ohi — . ~ _ . 100 " 
4 ~ ~ ~ . ” >" * ; 
6 Di - . > - . ” " 
t Yun-chi-ya gag : oo en 
-chi is the 


qThe Dako is the father of the Talé lama, the Djstak (GS) Tai-chi i 
Peu-gi jyubo, 


a 











8 Teipén, 4th class. Bashy, 

2 Chyng-dzo-pa. Sth class, S3-#55"2. 

2 Nyer-ts’ang-pa. 5th class. qaRER 2. 

2 Lam-sang-shak, Sth class, 9 SHS YAYN or FY 

Eeqaya. 

2 Shag-pén. Sth class, 7-554. 

2 Shag-déba. 5th class, JAIN. 

2 Tapén (Master of horse), 6th class. 4°54; 

2 Chief Drung-yi. 6th class, gsi %4°5. 

3 Dronyer. 6th class, %95*955. 

8 Assistant Drung-yi, 7th class, §5°89-S5°2. 

8 Min déba (‘Medicine Déba’). 7th class, 35°3'>- 

2 Tsamba déba (‘Food Déba’). 7th class, tanga. ‘ ' 

1 Tsa déba (‘Grass Déba’). 7th class. re. 

2 Shing déba (‘Wood Déba’). 7th class, ae a 
2 Ob'ang déba (‘Wine Déba’). 7th class. 59-5. 
8 Déba superintendents of cattle. 7th class, 


Military Officers. 
6 Diipon.' 4th class.  aza-xiq, 




























24 Jyapén. Gth class, Rg 504. 
120 Dingpén. 7th olass, 95/544, 


Esxoamrments axp Troops, 


Anterior Tibet. 


94 Frontier poste, under Sth class officers. 

18 Large cumps, under 6th class officers. 

59 Medium-sized camps, under 6th class officers. 
25 Small camps, under 7th elass officers. 


Uiterior Tibet. 


4 Large camps, under 3rd class officers. 
_ 17 Medium-sized camps, under 6th class officers. 
16 Small camps, under 7th olass officers. 


There are 1000 soldiers in Anterior Tibet, 1000 in Ulterior 
Tibet, and 1000 in the different parts of Kiung-tait (Gyantsé), 
Out of every ten companies (each of which has twenty-five 
men), five have guns, three bows and arrowa, and two sabres. 
All soldiers wear long hair. The fusiliers wear 4 red woollen 
wuisteont, the bowmen o white one, and the awordsinen one 
white with red border, On their breasts are two letters. 
Each company of twenty-five men 1s commanded by a 
Dingpén. A Jyupin has under him five Dingpon. A 
Rupén commands two Jyupén and a Dapén two Rupon. 
Every year during the fifth and sixth months the Tibetan 
troops are inspected by the Minister Resident. A lieutenant 


' "These renlations are oll in vigour at the og, age lager PMC iy 
Inapertal Recheat in Tikek, memmetnaing? Fins ca Ty sport Doakithe 
BLY “He thon held a review of the rm and sla a Chinese. mua, 
three garrisons of Cryanteé, Shigatee and Te ore esadl form, end their 
Tibetan troops, went sero, Soe ste io. fairly good wtyle. Liberal 
2, though not in age beagle [ proficiency, and theic 
Tewards were owed wpe thy who displayed al Taincies, Tho who 
names were rovorded for selection on the eoourrente pouches, knives, tea, 
Wer less duserving: wore given presets of 3h ite a. .0 Boo 

the 


and the inefficionts were pu iy betes ee a 
Feking Gusette, Junuary 24, 1886, Half the af these inspections by 
bia hate by ibs treasury. ee Puking ifaaetiz, Jan. , 1855. 


a — 


‘ [epee | SS ae 


1877, in which Inet Tra-shi Nar-jyé is appointed Agién at Lh'asa. 
of the € cannot 
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and sergeant of the Chinese forces are sent together with a 
deputy of the Kalén to Kong-po, there to manufacture the 
necessary powder, the slow-matches and balls being sent from 
Ssii-ch’uan, 

In Anterior Tibet there are thirteen cannons and in Ulterior 
Tibet two, 


Functions or Trseran Ovvictans. 


The Kalin are selected by the Talé lama, who submits his 
candidates to the Chinese Minister Resident, who, since the 
59th year of Ch’ien-lung (1793), supervises the appointment 
of Tibetan officials and has wuthority to confer buttons of 
the 3rd to the 7th class, If there occurs a vacancy among 
the native officials in Anterior Tibet, the Minister Resident 
concerts with the Tulé lama on the choice of a successor, 
and if it be a vacancy in Ulterior Tibet, he concerts with the 
Pan-ch’en erdeni lama.'' The Kalin have charge of the 
general administration of Tibet. 

The Tsip6n and the Chyng-dzo-pa manage the treasury 
department (Chyag-dzo), 

The Nyer-ts’ang-pa are in charge of the granaries. 

The Nan-tso-shak control the streets and roads (i.e. have 
charge of the police), 

_ fhe intend the i eighbour- 
hood of Potala. er ceili 

The Tapén have charge of the stad. 

The Chief Drung-yi, the Dronyer, the Assistant Drung-yi, 
do the work of the Ka-shag (the Kalin’s Court). 

Beside the above-enumerated officers, who are all laymen, 
there are officials who, being lamas, wear no official button. 
Thus in Anterior Tibet there are the Tsi-dung Jamas, who 
work in the Treasury and in the Kalén’s Court, and in 

* See Peking Gazette, April 2nd. 1876, 
1876, also Febtunry 2nd, 1876, and Feb: 16, 


Talé Luma or the Pan-ch'en rinpoch’ 


rst Ae Aina hold office in Tibet. See 


TAXATION, 943 


Ulterior Tibet there are the Suipin, Shenpon, Ts¢-dung, and 
Dronyer lamas. 

The son of an old and respected family is called in Tibet 
Ding-k'or. Tn former times all Tibetan officials were taken 
from among the Dung-k’or, and it frequently happened that 
very young men leapt up to the highest offices, and all the 
others were raised to offices higher than that of Ding-pén. 
An Imperial edict in the 58th year of Oh’ien-lung (1792) 
prohibited any Dung-k'or who was commencing his official 
career being promoted from the rank of Ding-pin to that of 
Ti-pin, Dung-k’or aged at least eighteen could be appointed 
Dronyer, Assistant Drung-yi, and subordinate military officers, 
and could receive further promotion when their capacity had 
been demonstrated. 


Taxes anp Mowerany System. 


Taxes in Tibet are paid in either grain, pulo, incense sticks, 
wood, cotton, salt, ten, butter, butter-milk (djof), or carcuses 
of sheep. Two oxen are taken in liew of one piece of Tibetan 
money, and ten sheep are taken for the same sum.! 

When a Tibetan dies, one-half of his personal and real 
eatute goes to the State, The Government revenues are, 
moreover, accrued by voluntary donations and by fines. 

In Anterior Tibet the revenues are paid to the Talé lama, 
and in Ulterior Tibet to the Pan-ch’en erdeni lama, They 
are expended according to their orders under the manage- 
ment of the Chyag-dzo-pa in Anterior Tibet, and of the 
Tsi-pén lamas in Ulterior Tibet. All receipts and disburee- 
ments are examined by the Minister Resident. 


‘This ought prohably to read ‘ono piece of money in paid for every two cumm 
orton shoup.” The Hai-To'any wen-chien fu, T,p. 16, hina, “Hach lendaf eattlets 
received at an evaluation of tacls 2.0.,each bors at tnels 4.0.,each bushel af bbasiey 
at tacla 0.1.0." ‘This is much more nntisfactory, although T am ad a Lass to rive 
the exnot evaluution of barley; the character used to indioate the mensure ts ¥E 
in the text, which euppliea no exact: sense, though it may stand for the Titetan 
FPS War bushol,’ which is equal te twenty br? A bushel measure is called bo, 


a. thi 


% 
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In early days the Tibetan Treasury made use of Nepalese 
coins, and cast none of their own. In the 58th year of 
Oh’ien-lung (1792) Imperial orders were issued for the casting 
of money by the Treasury of Anterior Tibet. The coins are 
made of silver, the large ones weighing one mace, the small 
ones half a mace. A tael of silver is equivalent to nine large 
coins or 18 small ones. 

The import duty on grain is one wooden bow! full per bag; 
on exports of salt, one wooden bowl full per bag. All goods 
arriving from Nepal are reported to the Treasury by the 
frontier officials, and on entering Tibet all goods, no matter 
of what nature, pay one piece of money (teen) per parcel. 


Taisvre sent To THE Emperor or Cura, 


Every other year the Talé lama sends tribute-bearers to 
the Emperor of China, the Pan-ch’en erdeni lama sending 
them in alternate years. 

The Talé lama’s enyoys are the Hutuketu appointed by 
the Throne for the management of Tibetan affairs, four 
Kalin, « duke (Fis-kuo-kung) without official employment, & 
brevet Chasak, a Taichi and four Taichi without official em- 
ployment, The tribute consists of k’atag, bronze statues of — 
gods, relics, coral, amber, pearls, Tibetan incense, and pulo. 

_ The Emperor sends the following presents to the Talé lama 
by his envoys when they return to Tibet :—One gold-lined 
tea-oup, one silver-lined tea-cup, one gold-lined vase, one 
silver-lined vase, one silver bell, twenty pieces of satin of 
each colour (i.¢. one hundred pieces), five large k’atag, forty 
small &’ , ten coloured Watag. To each of the two chief 
envoys he gives a saddle, a silver tea-cup, a silver tea-bowl, 
thirty pieces of satin, 400 (pieces?) of black gingham (ma0- 
px), one leopard skin, three tiger skins, five otter skins. — 


“ 


* Wei Yiian in the Sheng-sow-chi, B, 14, that in ancient times the 
asd cowrie shells and knife-she cin (tp as coins, Since the 

Sung, Kin and Ming dynasties they have used silver. taxes, he 

een paid in nilver sluce the timeo! the Kin , and silver culms have existed — 

wince the eheng-tang period of the Ming (a.p. 1434). A 


—- - 
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To each of the three assistant envoys he gives one piece 
of satin with embroidered dragons (mang), one set of em- 
broidered insignia of office (fang-pu), one piece of fine satin, 
twenty-five pieces of ordinary cotton (san-so pu). To each of 
the other persons connected with the embassy he gives one 
piece of common satin (peng-twan) and eight pieces of ordinary 
cotton. 

- Each K’anpo of Anterior Tibet who comes to China with 
the embassy is allowed to bring 160 mule loads of goods free 
of duty, and to have forty followers. 

The Pan-ch’en erdeni lama’s envoy is gratified with the 
title of Nomen khan ; he is accompanied by a Ch 
They have with them different K’anpo, also bearing tribute. 
The tribute consists of A’atay, bronze statues of gods, pearls, 
saffron, Tibetan incense, and pulo. 

The Emperor sends as return gifts to the Pan-ch’en 
erdeni lama one silver tea-cup, one silver vase, one silver 
bell, twenty pieces of fine sutin of each colour (f.¢. one 
hundred pieces), ten large and ten small Matag. To each 
of the envoys he gives one piece of gold and yellow em- 
broidered satin, sixty-two pieces of black gingham (mao-pu), 
one silver tea-cup, one piece of satin. To each of the suite 
two pieces of satin, twenty pieces of black gingham. To 
each of the followers one piece of satin and ten picoes of 
black gingham. j 

Each K’anpo of Ulterior Tibet is allowed to bring into the 
Capital (i.¢. Peking), free of all duty, 120 mule loads of goods 
and forty followers. 

Tho Ch’amdo P’akbala Hatuketu sends tribute to the 
Emperor every four years. It consists of gold bowls and 
huang-lien (a species of Justicia). 

The Chia-li (Djaya?) Hutukets sends similar tribute at 
indefinite periods." 


* The Jaya (or Draya anthoritiee dp not SUS the Thavar some] 
4 send tribute to Peking Me in 1608, they the Throne thet in 
tere thi people bad om idee ee Tao eam Tn 
wed to bri te to Peking whenever 
them, amd the firet mission which arrived st 
oa 
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- ‘The Nepalese Dharmarajah (Erdeni wang) sends tribute r 
Court every five years. It consists of elephants, horses, pea~ 
cocks (yen-pi?), elephant tasks, rhinoceros horns, ; 
feathers, and sundry other articles. 

The Emperor sends the Ch’amdo Hutuketu as return gifts, 
one silver teacup, twelve pieces of satin of each colour (ite 
sixty pieces), seven large K’atag, seven small ones. To each 

‘of the three chief envoys he gives one piece of dragon- 
embroidered satin (mang), two pieces of satin, twenty-four 
pieces of cotton. To each of the suite he gives two pieces of 


satin, twelve pieces of cotton. To each of the followers six 
amen or eotton, 
-— fimage of the sod of everlasting life (THé-pa-m¢) in agate, one copy of the Sire 


of long life, one golden ch'arten, one silver set of the Tha-shi-ter-jyd (“eight 
of Tibetan incense, ten rugs, twenty-five pieour 


“ ig sence Mager 
—— 0 3 ounces of Tran-Te-sh'an and Tran-huang-lien (medicine), itty 


ounces of snake grass (1H A probably condyccpe sinensis, roferred to further 
oii), 100 cation (1) off maui rit-bu (ehiA-muyav) and of “ Long life fruit,’ and 
seven pelts of various descriptions. See Pebing Gezette, June 12, 1886, and 
May 4, 1886, ‘Long life fruit’ is the “fruit af benevolence and longe ? 

(rn show kue) of other writers. In Tibetan this root is called chama, it is knows 
to botanists as Fotentilla anserina. “ay 
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BOOK II. 


Mountains. —Rivers.—Historical Buildings at Lh'asa.— 
Monasteries and Temples, 


Cuarrnn I. 


The mountains and rivers of Ssii-ch'uan are considered 
the finest of the Empire. Thousands of miles and more to 
the west of Ta-tu (‘great ford’ over the Nyu-lung ch’u F), 
carved, written, and chiselled records, stores of carpets, fur 
garments, and fine clothing are common. Although one 
may go far into the wilda, still everywhere exist the two 
vitalizing principles (of heaven and earth), their combination 
producing the mountains and the dissolution of the waters, 
occasioning such a beautiful and interchangeable whole that 
the benefits derived from its perfectly harmonious operation 
can vie with those of the galden ages. 

So I have composed a careful description of the mountains 
nnd rivers from (Ta-chien-)lu to (the province of) Tsong, 
and if any section hes not been travelled, then I have not 
ventured to give (even) a brief general description of it, 


Mousrains anp Rivens or Ta-CHIEN-LU. 

Men-wu-ehi shan, EH. of Ta-chien-lu. Over 500 chung 
high. 

Chin-chai-pien. 3, of Ta-chien-lu, Dangerous narrow 
(road), High precipices. = | a 

Kang-shan, E, of Ta-chien-lo. High. Steep circuitous 
_ Kuo-ta shan, NE. of Ta-chion-lu. Over 700 oW'ang 
high. There are black antelope (7 >) running about the 
mountain. It is said that Wu Hou, chastising the southern 
(Man), sent Kuo-ta to make arrows &t this pluce—hence the 
Time, 
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A-la-mu-kung shan, W.of Ta-chien-lu. Over 800 ch’ang 


; Chih-to shan’ 8. of Ta-chien-lu. It is on the road to 
| Lh’asa. . 


j Ta-kai heiieh shan. N. of Ta-chien-lu. 
= Lu ho. It flows out of the S.W. side of the Chih-to shan 
=, and reaches Ta-chien-lu after 70 Ui. 
Ya-t'wng ho. Tt joins the Ta-chien-lu river. 

Hui-ya-na-kou ho. Takes its rise in the N.W. of the Ta- 
b- kai hsiieh-shan and reaches Ta-chien-lu after 80 A. 
5 The hot springs (Wen ch’iian) are S.E. of Ta-chien-lu. 


The water issues out warm and cures all one’s disorders. 


Lr’ ane. 


Ta-o-kang shan, Chik-la-kang shan, Chu-la shan, Mang-ta 
shan, Ta-aung shan, Chia-ko shan, Sst-mu-la shan, are all KE. 
of Lit’ang. 

A-la-pai-sang shan. SW. of Lit’ang. 

La-ku shan. Conterminous with the Pai-sang shan. 
eas dima shan. Conterminous with the La-kw 
in 
L 0-tung-lo shan. Conterminous with the Lung-tsung shan. 
, % Yiin-tung-ia shan, So-lung shan, Huo-shao po (“The burning: 

a} hillock”), are all at Lit’ang 

= Lean-shih-tiao shan, On the high road (to Lh’asa).* 
' O-lo shan is at Hai O-lo. 

, Tich-ts'a shan is at Tich-ts’a. 
La-pu shan, at Chia-tsung. 
Tang mu shan, at Ts’ang-mu. 





° 


; / ang vende 
_ nome of this river is Dar ch name ibetam 
oe Rascecie: ee “ih iene 
ch'u, the Yii-t's ’ 
} . I i Girne the mative. text, of the Yii-t fae 
@ Sat' nn Nhe mentions the pia 
Lit’ang, and the Kuo-la chiang-ka- ork tng NE of ca: 373 =a 3 i= 
Gang-ri or * glacier.” It also mentions a Ta-ka-li ma-ni ae * a 
Litang, 40 #. Lee eas ip beck tol Gn nee eae ; 
images of Tea-ka-lieJagar, ic. India, mad ix the mame given it 
Tibetan to the prayers cut on rocks, usually om mani padwd Aivmt. 
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Sha-pu shan, at Sha-lu-pu. 

O-wa shan, at O-wa-pen-sung. 

La-met shan, at La-erh. 

Erh-lang hsiieh-shan, at Exrh-lang-wan. 

Sav-pa shan, at Li-teng san-pa,' 

Ta-shan, at Mao-mao-ya. 

She-du shan, at the mouth of the Li-chu river. 

Mao-ya shan, at Chii-teng. 

Ci'iung-ts'ang shan is on the frontier. 

Ya-/ung river? \E.of Lit’ang. It comes out of a Jam t’o 
(luke) of the Azure lake (Moko-nor) country. Flowing 
through the Ho-erh-tsan (Hor Chango) country, it empties 
into the Chin-sha chiang, which enters successively Ma-hu 
and Cho Fu, and then joins the (Ssil)-ch’uan river ((-e. the 
Yang-tzil). 

Li-chu ho® (passes) at Lit'ang and flows into the Ya-lang - 
chiang. 

Ssi-lung-ta ho, S.W. of Lit’ang. Flows into the Chin- 
sha chiang. Crosses the high road to Bat’ang. 

Lo-ti-chy ho. Source at Lit'ang zam-ba. After passing 
Erh-lang wan, it enters the Chin-sha chiang. 

Chiao-chieh ho at Hsiang-cheng-shuo chu. 

Li-chu ho, at Lit’ang. Source at Ssii-lu shan. 

Wen-t'ang ch'ian (* Spring of the hot pool"). 


Bar’ ano. 


Chia-ko-la shan. ¥. of Bat’ang. Rises high aloft, piercing 
the clouds (lit. the milky way). 


1 In Tibetan Li?’ “the Lit’ang bridge,” 
* Called in Tibetan Nya ‘a or Nya lung ch'a. This river, which flows into 
the Chin-sha chiang, frequently confounded by Chinese weiters with she 


ie 
Yaru teang po, See instance the SAwi-tae t+ , B. 22, p. be 
Fr Oe curs nthe Dayna (ye ae only 


wnd that it i» there called in Tibetan Chi-cli-ern Kama lt flows 8.B, 

receiving during sme 600 fi over ten streams, then it mount Ma-ma pa- 

oa-ke-la, where 1 mecetves the Ma-sia rs, $66: do net belivre its sources 

are north 

: <t" ita source NW. of . 160 odd Wi in the 
cag fu sy airs ‘The Tua-cha, which aplchecdyhe 


Li-m 
Lit'ang, rises in the Kang-li la-ma-erh 8. W- of Lit'ang, and after a course of 
few hundred 41 flows into the Chin-eha chiang. 


2.4.4.8, 1891, 


= eo. 4 a 
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‘a shan. E.of Bat’ang. Very precipitous and high. 

Pu-i-la shan, §. of But'ung. 

Kung-tzit-la shan. 8.W. of Bat'ang. 

Ning-ching shan, S.W. of Bat'ang. Dangerous. (See 
Itinerary.) 

Hai-sung-kung shan, W. of Bat’ang. Exceedingly high 
and massive. 

Pa-chung chu river. At the Min p'u (or ‘the faubourg,’ 
J& @) of Bat’ang. Passing this, it flows into the Chin-sha 
chiang. 

Svi-chu river,’ otherwise known as the Chin-sha chiang 
(* River of golden sands ”). 

Lu ho, at the customs barrier of the (Chin-sha) chiang. 


Dyava. 


Onih-ta-la shan. TE. of Djaya. Rough plateau. 

Ang-la shan. NW. of Djaya. High and precipitous; 
difficult to travel over in winter and spring. Quantity of 
deep snow. 

Tw-la shen. N.W. of Djaya. High, dangerous, and 
precipitous. 

Lo-chu river. At the front of the Great. Temple (of Djaya)- 
Takes its rise in the Ang-la shan. 

Lo-chu river. Has its source in the Tso-la shan. 


© We read in the [-ung-ehih: “Chin sha chiang, rly called 
Shen ch’iian or Li Niu ho. ‘At present the Tibetans’ call it aru 
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2 u. Again 
chiang Po in YGn-nan, where it becomes the shu > 2 
ten large ufffuents and on innumerable number of small ants." Among it 
affluents are the Akdem, Oh'i-ch'l-erh ha-na ku-ku r 
wu-sn, Ka-ch'i wu-lan mu-lun, T’o-ko-f'o-neai wa-lan ma-lun, Na-wo-eh' it 
wu-lan mu-lun, T’u-ha-erh-t'n ka-la wu-su. It is marked on our rnp an the 
Di chi in ite upper course, but the local prominciation is Dré. The Chines ; 


: 
a ied a P 


call it im this part of its course T'ang tian ho (3 FE joy), “The river of 
all Heaven.” Sometimes the first character is written Ji tung * enat,"” 

supplies « more comprehensive meaning. In all the names of moantains and 
rivers in the text the word fe (%) means ‘a paas,”” and eh’ (@) ‘ta river!” 
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Chia-tvang ehw river. Joins the Lo-chu river and flows to 
the frontier of Djaya, 

Ssi-chu river. Comes out of Shang-na-to, and flows mto 
the big river of Ch'amdo. 


Cn'amno, 


Tu-kai-ta shan, FE. of Ch'amdo.! High and steep mountain, 

Chung-té-le shen, KE. of Ch'smdo, High and steep; 
reaches the clouds (i.e. is cloud-capped). 

To-pu-ia shon ond Ting-ko-la shan ore both 8.E. of 
Ch'amdo., 

Yii-pieh-la shan, 8. W. of Ch’omdo. 

Lieh-me-la fing, TE. of Ch’amdo, 

Kuo-chivo (or Chieh) ta-shan, S.W. of Ch'omdo. In 
Winter and spring deep snow. 

Pa-kung shan, Meng-p'w shan, Ch'a-wa shan, Fun sho, 
Heiieh shan, Pai-to shan, Na-to shan, Huang-yin shan, Yin 
shan, La-kung shan. 

Ang-chu river!) To the left of Ch’amdo, Takes ita rise 
in the Ching-pa. Because of ite passing through Yiin-nan, 
it is called the Yin ho. 

Tea chu river, To the right of Ch’amdo. Tas ite source 
at Chin-jo. Because of its passing through Ssii-ch’uan, ibis 
called the Ssti ho, This and the preceding river unite aud 
enter the Yiin-nan frontier." 


Lei-wv-cat,* 
Wa-ho ta-shan. SW. of Lei-wu-chi. High and steep 


‘mountain, In winter and spring there is a great aceumula- 


tion of snow on it.’ 


"Tho J-tnng-ehvh mentions a Chu ia range (tiny) N. of: Ch'umdy 1600 
2 This branch of the Lan-ts'ung bas its source, accursliny to the ip im 


the ment Halak inian eak, 800 odd 4 N.W, of Ton-teo-H-ke se 
the Daas ch'u. It ows Iuto the Tea ch’ some 200 1% Sc at bea-tot-kang, 
2 The two last-mentioned rivers form the Lan-te ang Resanpe t= = 


to the J-f'nng-chih, it onlled in Tibetan La cho. Tt Tea 
soume in mount Ko-erh-chi ta-ke-na, over i000 NW. af the town of 
Oat Tete nownrce the name of thie country La-wo-ché, 

* Or Wa-ho-i-cien ta. In 1720 a detachment of over od) any 
ina night in the enow while crowing it. See Hri- Tr'ang chitn-wen-te, 
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Cha-ko-ia shan. A rough plateau. 

Yeh-ta-fa shen. A rough, uneven plateau. 

Tei chu river. NE. of Lei-wu-chi. It becomes lower 
down the Ang chu. 


Lo-.0Us6 TSUNG. 


Ti-kung ta shan. E, of Lo-lung. The mountain is very 
precipitous. 
 ‘Té-ke-la shan. W. of Lo-lung tsung. 

O-chu river. W. of Lo-lung tsung. Hos its source in 
the Ko-erh-tsang ku-ch’a lake; falls into the Lan-ts’ang 
chiang. 

Chia-tung-hei chu river, 8. of Lo-lung tsung. Has its 
source in the E. of Ko-la shun; flows into the O-chu river.’ 


SHOBANDO, 


Chong-la shan, E. of Shobando, Precipitous, dangerous, 
impassable. 

Wu-ti la shan, SW. of Shobando. Not very steep (or high). 

Pa-la shan, §.W. of Shobando; plateau, 

Shuo (or So)-ma-la shan, W. of Shobando, alao known a4 
the Sui-tra-ho ahan. (Here) was captured To-io, the superin= 
tendent of the mulberry trees of Ch’u. 


i The J-t'wag-chih anys.“ The i ) 8B. of Lho-rong deong 00 
H. Ttis called in M Kare we, uni in Ti O-i-erh che, Tt hos ite source 
N. of Lh'tea 280 fi, where it ix ealled Pu-ko kuang. After a course of 4) avi 
add fi it takes a NW. course, One hundred odd 4 further it enters the Ni-erh- 
chi-ken Inke, which has a circumference of over Li0 fi, Fifty odd /v further on 
to the NE. it enters the T-ta lake over 100 (i in cirrumforence, Then taking 
& SLE. direction it enters, after some odd 140 fi, luke Ka-la of over 120 Ni im 
: it flows S. under the name of Kara-usu. Flowing 
slightly to NE, some 450 W it comes to Suk daong, 100 WS. it leaves Lh'asa 
terriiney. a K'am, Lge the name of O-i-erh chu. ~_— sont 

1 i BL pieces | dung. ing some JOO fi, thince 
S00 7 it pace theoagh the Mi ra van, Same : 

a the at 
oye —- yop F000 I x egy territory of Li-chinng Fu og ena 
memes the Lu chinng, ine &. a of an it then 
through Yung-chang Fu und lara It alter warda ¥2 reaches Harm 
(Mive-tien)}, and thence flows into the Bouth Sea. The Ming tw sahtA BTR 

Nu chinog is the old nome of the La jeg», This river is ore 
Giama Nu oh'n of our maps on the upper 
Tiang-fu it would be the Lon-te' ang or M » The J-ung-edid mentions 


among ite offiuents the Ya-erh-chia teumg po, I'y-ko-sha-ko and Su-ko elon- 
‘tan-kun. ; 


eae f) and takes the mame af Nu chinug. 


wen, But according to the £fei= 


eo  — = 


— 
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Chu-ma-lang-tso ho. Tts source is in the Ko-la shan; 
flows into the O-chu river. 

Chou chu river. Ite source is in the Wu-ti shan, and it 
flows into the O-chu. 


Ta-Luxae Tsun. 

Pi-ta-la shan, W. of Ta-lung taung. A plateau. 

Sha-kung-la shan, W. of Tu-lung teung. High and 
precipitous mountain. 

Lu-kung-ia shan, Continuation of the Sha-kung Ia. 

Sa chu river. N,of Ta-lung teung. Has its source in the 
Shuo-ma-la shan. 

Pion chu river. S.E. of Ta-lung teung; flows into the 
Chou chu river. 

O chu river, Has ite source in the Sha-kung-la shan ; 
flowa into the Yeh chu. 

Fes chw river. Its source is in the Lu-kung-la shan, and 
it flows into the O chu. 


La-.. 

La-li ta-shan. W. of the great convent (of Lh‘ari). The 
mountain is in shape like a dragon ; from top to bottom. it is 
dangerously precipitous. Snow all the year round, 

Wa-t2a shan. The Tibetans call it Cho-la, Precipitous; 
covered with masses of snow. 

Tung-to chu. ¥, of Lh'ari. Source in the La-kung-la 
shan; flows into the Té-chu. 

Té-chu. NE. of Lh’ari; flows into the Tung-to chu. 

Sung-chieh chu. E, of Lh’ari; flows into the ‘Té-chu. 
The hot water pools (,jo-shwi-fang) FE. of Lh'ari. aes all 
the year round. The Tibetans call them é’e oh’u-K'a. 


Kune-Pu Cutanc-ta.' 


Lu-ma ling, W. of Chinng-ta. A broad, flat plateau, 


1 648.8. from Kong-pu, fifteen daye’ journey, is Upper Fontt, ay 
eae of EK’ ama. ss Lower Pomi is sige mes at 1h ote rer oan 
mapa, Pept yt unig ecetpeing “bs J Fhe Lo-mn Hing in two days trv 
Kong-po Jyno-ta."’—CAuen-wen-in, L. le 
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swept by violent winds from all points; consequently very 
snowy. It is considered the most dangerous mountain of 
Tibet. 
Chiang-ta chu-k’a river. Comes out of the Lu-ma ling; 
flows to Kong-po, where it joins the Tsang ho. . 
Ou-su chiang. NE. of Central Tibet (ie. Lh’asa).' Itis 
crossed in skin boats (coracles). 


Centrat Tiser (7 #). 


Mount Potala. W. of Lh'asa (Hsi-Ts'ang); over 100 
eh’ang high. (See description of Temples.) 

Ch'a0-la-pi-tung shan is in shape like « mill-stone, hence its 
(Chinese) name of Mo-p’an shan2 (See description of 
Temples.) 

Niu-mo shan® 8, of Lb’asa, about 200 odd ch'ang high. 
(See chronology.) 

ELang-tu shan. NE. of Uh'asa. 

Tung-ko-erh shan, W.of mount Potala. High mountain, 
rising to the clouds ; 400 odd eé’ang high. On the summit 
of the mountain there isa (custom's) barrier; it is an 
important pass of Tibet. 

shan. S. of Lh’'asa, behind the Séra convent. 
Part of it is level, other parts are precipitous and rugged. 

Kan-tan shan. ¥. of Uh'asa, behind the Galdan (Ken-fan) 
convent. 

Sung-ko-la shan* §, of Lh’asa. A succession of great 
terraced heights ; road rough and difficult, 


* ‘This must he the Kyi-ch'u, 


* Chapori (qqR-G-R) is SW. of Potala. The Hri-Tr'ang fu, page M 


says, that Mo-p'um shan is contiguous to it on the W. and has a temple 
dedicated to Kuan-ti on the summit, and on the slope a lamasery called the 
Yaung-aa ssi, which has beon repaired by the Chi-lung Hutuketu, 


Niu-mo shan means the mountain of Niu-mo, in Tibetan ; it ip the 
mn which ed Nan shan th Mey fan he of 
ESE cee hn section on festivals, 
iea-seen- . 14, mentions among mountains Centril 
Tibet the Kv-erh- un shen, “which name nia Bived cvs ‘< ineom- 
parable ’* (X"wi-hen). ‘It used to be called Tei shew, It i com of three 
mountains, the 4-ho-tan cA'i-cA' im, the Po-eel-pirte and tho Ju-yen-#'eiy 


ai ectlelie thi Goantss of the Totite Bice 





, 
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Cha-la shan, Not very bad road. Conterminous with the 
Ko-la shan. 

Chino-fati-la shan, NE, of Lh'osa, A temple has been 
built on the summit. The road ia narrow and winding, 
The birds and beasts (on it) are all silent. Tf a lama strikes 
a bell to call them, the birds, the musk deer (fff), and the 
deer on the mountain all assemble,! 

Cha-yaug-sing shan, FE. of Lh'asa some 200 4, On ite 
summit there is the old temple of To-chidra ($-2°999 ¢). 

Kan-pu-is shan. W. of Lh'asa; also called the western 
Kun-luon mountains, Steep and difficult road, 

Kuo-ko-la shen. 8. of Lh’asa. High mountain, accumu- 
lation of anow, much noxious vapour, 

Mo-yii-l shan, W. of Lh'asa. Steep, dangerous road, 
accumulation of snow, noxious gases. 

La-ko-la shan. NN, of Lh'osa. 

Ko-li-yeh-la shan, N, of Lh'asa. The road has long 
stretches of mud and sund. Accumulation of snow, noxious: 
gases. If persons are compelled to enter the steppes by the 
Fang-pa-ehing (pass), all the way from Po-t’'u ho they will 
find high mountains and difficult roads. 

Sa-yii-ko-kang-ta shan. NN. of Lh’asa. 

Ju-niu shan, W.E. of Lh'asa. 

Ting-ta ta-shan. §.W. of Ulterior Tibet (Shigatsé) 100 é/. 
A succession of ridges and peaks, dangerous and steep. Aceu- 
mulation of snow whieh never thaws. . 

Kang-ti-wst shan? NE. of the Ngari K’asum district 
(O-ii) of Central Tibet. Its ciroumference is over 144 (4 On 
nll sides of it rise ridges and peaks the highest in Tibet, and 
great masses of snow hang over their edges. On the summit 
of the mountain are many springs, which call flow into a 
depression, and there the water remaina, ‘This is unquestion- 
ably the greatest of all mountsins. In Sanskrit books it is 
called the A-o-ta (Avaratapta) mountain, 


1 ‘The convent is Réchung gomla.— Hai Te’ ang ehien-ntancin, IT. 16. 

t The Lewupeotih places i 310 11 NoB. of the town of TTa-ko-ts, anil ways it 
height is aver 550 cA'asg (C500 feet in round gumbers), Th Frepey he 
counted from the acuiiiie plain, European observations pire Kuilas 22, 
fot above sea-level. 
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Ta-mu-chu-ko-pa-po shan. The mountain resembles in 
shape a horse (fa, hence its name). 

Lang-chien ko~pa-po shan. The mountain is shaped like an 
elephant (/ang ch'é, hence its name). 

Sheng-ko k’o-pa-po shan. The mountain is shaped like a 
lion (senggé, hence the name). 

Ma-po-chia ko-pa-po shan. The mountain is shaped like a 
peacock (ma-jo, hence its name). All these (four) mountains 
are conterminous to the Kang-ti-ssii shan, The total length 
(of this chain) is over 800 /i, and is called A-/i ta shan. 

Tsang chiang, also called the Po chu" It has three sources, 
One flows out in three channels, and falls into the Po chu; 
the second comes out of a cleft in the Kang-la shan, and also | 
flows into the Po-chu. The third comes out of Lu-ma ling, : 
enters the Wu-ssii chiang, and flows into the Po-chu. The | 
waters of these three rivers having met, flow on in a mighty 
mass, and those who want to cross it to go to Lh’asa have to 
pass it in wooden or hide boats,’ 

P'eng-to ho. There is an iron wire bridge over it* and also 
hide boats (for crossing this river), Three days to Lh’asa. 

Ha-la-wu-su ho (Kura usu). N. of Lh’asa, Hide boats 
ferry across the river. Eight days to Tsang (/.c. Shigatsé). 

A-ko-ta-mu ho, N. of Lh'asa twenty-five days. 


Sos galt tye Sigg the S.B. It ix one of a 
of four high mountains, The Yara ‘ang-po flows from the E. of this 


mt ce ae a B= nab NE Tihet.”” It is bag 
Chinese w a-lu te’ang-pu ehiang (Yaru ta in Tibetan), T 
I-t ung-chih mys that it haw it souroe fo Ohare eters Wu rae 


ie 


{ 
5 
¥ Ta-mu-chu-ko 2 o-pa-pu, in the Ske seep & W. of Cho-shu-t'é, ; 
: 
a 
« 
: 
{ 
r 


“pa 
the Trawuddy theory as far as the Chinese iare f text shows 
thatthe Tw'ang-po lel fo be the upper course of the Reaimapate. 


3 Called by the Tibetans 7-3, Pronounced Ko-dru, or D5}N°H, pro- 
nounced pue-drw. 

* The text has £2 *pole, pufietromipia eh on 5 thie 
This error ocours throughout the 
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Ch'un-ken no-erh ho. WN, of Uh'asa. Nine days to Lh’asa, 

It is also called T’ien-ch’ih (KK jt ‘‘ Heavenly pool "). 

Oh'un-chieh ho. S. of Lh’asa. It is another name of the 
Ts’ang chiang. 

Lo-pa ho. 8, of Lh'asa. All the waters of Anterior and 
Ulterior Tibet flow into this (river).’ 

Yeh-teng ho. W.of Lh’asa. There is an iron rope bridge 
over it. 

Ya-lu tsang-pu chiang. W. of Lh’asa, Has its source in 
the Ta-mu-chu-ko-pa-po shan, 

Kang-pu teang-pu ho. E. of Central Tibet. 

Kang-ko chiang (the Ganges). Has its source in the Kang 
ti-ssii shan, 

Nien-chu ho. ¥. of Ulterior Tibet. Has its source in the 
Sha-yii-ko-kang-la shan. 

Nu chiang2 8. of Lh'asa. Precipitous (banks), impassable, 

Lu hai (Tingri meidam?), This is the name given to all 
the land near Trashil’unpo which becomes flooded in summer, 

A-o-ta ch'ih (luke Anavatapta).’ S. of Kang-ti sat (Kailas). 


1 The I-¢' wny-chih mentions among the rivers of Uierier Tibet the 
eh’u, which pames 80 ii N. W, of Shigate Ay hirer pty bos, = 
Nierrhn, which flows 10 @ N. of and has its source 8. in the Chu-mu- 
la-mii shan and the Shun ta chain, It flows into the Varu t'ang-po. 

* Nu chiang ie identified by Porter Smith with the . The remark 
from the Hsi-Ts'ang fu, p. 26, that it flows inte the Lan eawrwy 
Would Jead us to suppose that it is the Ginma Na ch'u or La chiang, 
river flows into the Sulwen. The Hei-Tv¥'ang fu, toc. eit.. mayer 
“ The 8. frontier of Lh'o-yal is the Nu From Lh’sa, going 5. 
siligeer ae the great mountain of Kuo-ka (Gokbar pass), ove comes 
vi ran: < 


of one 
T'ang chiang, the frontier of Jogur (India). Saar thin ‘cos comes 
x it Tee Reh Tae thse afieg erasing the Tr'eng Ching 


a L 7 

kes of Tibet, the I-t'ung-chih mentions the * Ma-pin-mu t-la, 
tea Ae tae Gangs oad phage ig Lally coeds ha 
source o orer . 
Ta-ko-ln and 34 4 9, W. of Kailas. It ts over 200 & is tol connertod 


Ite extent is over 280 A. ealt lake 




















T'eng-ko-li ch’ih (Tengri nor), N.W. of Lh'asa, Of all — 
. the innumerable lakes, ponds, sources, pools, and salt lakes of 
7 Tibet, this is the largest. 


- Nore ox Ancrenr Remains ar Lu’asa. 


In-k'ang ch'a-mu.' Tt is behind Potala with a pond of 
some four /i (in extent), in the middle of which is built a 
pavilion called (in Chinese) the Shui-ko-liang-t'ing. 

Chia-eh'i yiian2 N. of Potala some four 4. This is the 
place where the Talé lama generally comes in warm weather, 
There is a fish pond, a reading hall, and plantations of 
Beautiful flowers, which give it also the name of Hua yian 
(“ the flower garden ”). 
 Shu-je kang* Seyen fi W. of Potala. This is a place 
where the Talé lama and the Pan-ch’en (lama) stop their 
coriveyances when passing, to drink tea. It is also called 
Ching-yian (“ The gurden of the classics ’’). 

Lin-li ch’iao (“The glazed bridge”). Outside the town of 
Lh’asa, on the high road to Potala. 

OW ung-ssi kang. In the main street of Lh'asa, Formerly 
a place of recreation for the Talé lama, now the yamén of — 
the Minister Resident. 





a pf ony erate Lake Chi-pu, near the 
es fe ts 220 odd Hi. Lake Cha-mu tao thalicon lav Oval 
elroumferenoe, 


* BFR HAS “The lhe of the Noga.” Pinsisnad Id pa eel 
} Shs appeses-to bo the eocheel sp SuUAD EFUmanS 

x * 3geHR-gR-F (The grove of happiness."* | Pronounced Tha-shi-ling-p0- 

’ . * Bary RS ** The home of the classics.” Pronounced eA's-yyi 2’ ang 

- 16 he Tibetan name is a8 8a°0 “The turquoise eof bridge.""  Pro= 





MONASTERIES AND TEMPLES. 





Cuarren IL. 


| - The western regions (Hai-yi) are the most profoundly } 

Buddhist of all countries, in consequence of which the dis- 
play of fine clothing and the slaughtering of animals are 
matters of grave import,' and burning of incense on the hills 
& most meritorious action. 

Mount Potaln, at Lh’asa, the Jo-vo k’ang (7a chao), and 
the Ramoch'’e (Hsiao chao), Séra, Samyé (Sang-yiian), the J 
four great Ling (Swit), and the Trasbil’unpo at Shigatsé * are 
the most important (temples) ; but the lists of temples ena- r 
merate 3000 more? Although it is impossible to inquire into 
the history of all of them, still I have looked into and noted 
all the works containing their histories, and have picked out 
the most important ones to the end that I might make 

inquiries about those which I had selected; and I have 
carried out these investigations with untiring care. 





Moxasrerms ann TEMPLES. . 
Ta-chien-ln. 
Kuan-ti miao, Wu-How wh. The Chinese temples (Han- 
jen ex) are all E. of Ta-chien-lu. i 
By 


‘ Kuo-ta miao, W. of Ta-chien-lu. 
| Hwi-ta miao, NAW. of the city: of Ta-chien-lu. It was 
erected under Imperial orders the seventh year of Yung~ 
cheng (1729), and also received this name. 
Pao-kuo est, also called “the Lama monastery.” W. of 
Ta-chien-lu. 
Kav-je ssa. Thirty 4 8. of East O-lo. 


: shat ty that So wer ak hing a aig sei 
reprehensible acts in T a 

Th i phiehipa-eoit, which io Trashil’anpo- 
: Joab ke para tg Sy soe weal empvecits both lunge avd small 
their number does not seem : f 
' , ‘ : 5 } odd the Talé lamas 
counts about 3487; Hei Trang oe =F. eae! yo the eenens of 1737. 


dominions, 327 in Pan-ch'en 
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— 


Litang 


Xnan-ti mieo, Built by the Chinese of Lit’ang. 

Chang-ching ch'un-ko-erh-saii, ot Lit’ung. Residence of a 
preat lama K’an-po. 

Chu-ching fang, Chin-kang ai. Both at Lit’ang. 

Aung-she ssi, at Mo-na. 

AC ung-she avi, ot Upper O-lo, 

Na-t's seit, Ma-fang ei, Both at Ya-pa. 

Seng-teng set, at La-chr pa. 

Nai-chi jang-pa ami, at Upper Mo-na. 

Teng-sha sea, at Lower Mo-na., 

Kung-ko-li set, nt Kung-ko, 

Fang-ting ssa, Pang-pu ssi. Both at Tuo-pa, 

-fin est, at Hsiung cheng. 
Li-ch’an sei, at La-ma-ya, 
Sien-ch'tieh anil, wt Shen-pa, 


Hat'ang. 


The Great Monastery (Tw-ssil), Situated to the E. (of the 
town), facing the W., with on earthen wall of over 100 
ch'ang in length, within which lives the K’an-po, who teachea 
and directa. The other lamas live all around him in mud- 
made houses, 

Lama monasteries (Laomea ai), There are eighty-four 
monastic establishments (in tho Bat'ang district) whieh do 
not receive allowances for food, ond fifty-seven which receive 
them. They cannot be all referred to here, 

The Chinese temple (Han-jen asi). (See the Itinerary.) 

Djnya, 

The great monastery of Djaya (Cha-ya ta-sd), Built to 
the W. (of the town) and facing the S.E., inclosed in an 
earthen wall a hundred odd ch'ang in length, All the 
lamas live inside the monastery. A Chyak-dzo-pa manages 


all the business of this place and all the lamas of the 





, 
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Chuan-ching ko! In front of the great lamasery. All 
persons who want to get married come here, sing songs and 
make merry. The bridegroom puts some taamba on the 
woman's hair, and with this the marriage is concluded. 


CA" amuta. 


Jung-hung 4, also called the Chamba ling (Chiang-pa-fin 
#ni).* The great hall is vast ond grand, the finest of all Tibet 
(lit, the three Ts’ang). A Hutuketu and a Chywk-dzo-pa 
reside here, 

P'-an Pang. At Ch'amdo. Erected by the Chinese, 

Chiany-ching fang, Lung-wang miao, Both at Ch'amdo, 

The great convent (of Ch’amdo). To the left of the Hsii- 
kung ssii. Inside the temple there is a throne of the 
Emperor, (to which) officials offer their homage on the lst 
and 15th of the month. 

Chinese temples, From Ch’amdo to La-taii-to thera are 
Chinese temples. 

Awan-yin ko, at Bat'ang. 

Shon-hua ssi, Ko-erk oa, Lin-kuang sei, All at Pao-tun. 

Wen-whui set, Yiin-ting sx, Ta-nin asd, Ting-Aai ent, All 
at O-lo, . 

Chang-ming ai, Yung-ting «8, Po-d asa, <All at Koo- 
chino, 

Chin-hang ssi, Kung-she si, Chi-heiany an, Ta Fo oui, 
Fiin-tin ssi. All at La-kung. 


Shobanido, 


Great lamaseries (Ja asi). There are two lamaseries at 
Shobando, built of rubble. They are close to the mountain 
in the vicinity of the river. Inside there is a statue of the 
Buddho, The lamas and the Débas live in the temple (lit, 
hall of the clnssics). * 

t “The or cirrumembuluting the mere hooks" probably contains 
poles of ite Kenyor "and Tanjor, or « Kayjur Worle, & huge prayerwhes) in 

h the whole of the Kanjur is placed. 

* BAAR = Muitroya. 
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LA ari. 


Tun-fa mino, There is a tradition that a certain Ts'an- 
than (Paymaster) from Yiin-nan, while passing this way 
escorting treasure, fell into a snow-drift. The following — 
spring or summer, on the melting of the snow, he was found 
stretched out on a case of trensure.! The people of the place 
were greatly astonished, and honoured his remains and 
addressed prayers to him. (See tho Prefect (Tii-vho) Shon — 
Chin-an’s book entitled Tiwng-cheng-chi-ahih.) 

The great monnstery (Jw ai) is to the left of the great 
mountain of Lh'ari called the Yuo-yo shan, up which there 
is oxigzag road. <A high lama governs the place, All the 
monks live inside the monastery, 





Central Tibet. 


The convent of Potala (Pu-fa-ia ssi) Five fi from Lh'osa 
on the plain there is an abrupt upheaval of the earth, forming 
two hills. One of them is Potala, on which is a golden- 
roofed (temple), and here is the residence of the Blessed 
Talé lama. The other is Chak-po ri (Chao-la pi-fung), on 
whieh are two pavilions for the use of foreign lamas who 
cultivate meditation. DBetween (these two hills) there is a 
pagoda, The successive poaks are very beautiful, the different 


buildings peaceful and secluded. The most beautiful of them 


is to the W. 

The Chak-po ri convent (@hao-lu-pi-t'ung ssit), is S.W. of 
Potnla, The lamas of this convent are all doctors, (For 
details see above.) 


' Hrinng chieo, A case of troaenre ia a hollowed-ont bog bound with irom; 
it holies 2.6 catties weight, or LOO tuels of silver. 

* Tho Ta CA'ing i-fung-chih mays that Potala is on top of a little hill called 
Manipuri. The tample is 30 cheng 7 eid 4 teu high (about 496 fret 
10 inches), Ch'ien-lung in 1760 conferred on Potala the name af Dwng-fiem 
eA’ mfi, or “the birthplace of apringing lotose,"" Maniguri is the Tihotan 
Mav pori (qa=,a-2)), or the red bill,"* which waa:Hie nome given it prior to 


fie becoming in 164.4 the residence of the Tald lama, 
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The great temple Jo-wo k’ang (Ta chao sat). The word 
Jo-iwo (Chao) means Ju-lai (Sanskrit Tathdgata). (See Edict 
of the 60th year of K’ung-hsi at Lh’ssa.) The Tibetan 
people call it Lh'abrang (Lao-mu dang), Tt was built in the 
T’ang period. It faces the W, Around the central court- 
yard there have been erected brick pavilions several stories 
high, and pillared halls, the tiled roofs of which are orna- 
mented with gold. Inside there isa statue of the Buddha, or 
“Teacher,” called Shakyamuni (Shih-chia mo-ni), It was 
originally brought in the T'ang period, when the Imperial 
princess came to Tibet, It represents the Buddha at the 
age of twelve. It is moreover said that it was cast by a 
Chinese from T'so-lang. There are also images of the T'ang 
princess, also that of the T’u-fan (Tibetan) Btsun-po ((,e. 
king) and of the Nepalese (Pai-pu kuo) princess, Inside this 
(temple) there are myriads of gods and a throne of the 
Emperor. All the year round it is bright with sweet- 
scented flowers and precious vases. To the S.E. there is a 
temple of Pal Ih’amo (Po-/o-mo),? which takes its name 


from the divinity (there worshipped). It is majestic and 


gorgeously brilliant, and (this god) is greatly revered by 
ths. Thetane. On the front Fu wall of the verandah 
is painted the Master Yaan-chuang (jj 34) of the T’ang 
period, and three of his disciples searching for the sacred 
books.’ There is also (a portrait) of Yi-chih Ohing-tei 


' In Tibetan called the Bene E-ae RR or Ee RR. Chas of Jo-we, is 
generally used in Tibet to designate Gautama Buddha, bot ssints (Atischa for 
example) aleo receive this title. The real nume of this celebrated temple is 
aSja-afix-Zx, pronounce Chink'or-ling. It is commonly called Jel'anp, 
The image described in the text is the Je. . 

* In Tibetan Padan thame (Sn=Ie3%-3°A). This god is a OM d-jong 
of Tibet, one of its great tutelar divinities, He is represented riding & home 
along a road of blood. Ho has a human skin over his sbeniders, and is drinking 


blood out of a skull ; his horse's trappings are ropes uf snakes. 
+ He is better known to Europeans os Hives Thang. His travels and 
biography have been translated by Julien and Denl. (a Yi-chih Ching-tei, seo 


also infra. 
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guarding the frontier, and (a quantity) of weapons of war. 
Outside the gate there is a stone pillar in a poor state of 


preservation; it is the tablet containing the alliance of T'ang 


T"é-tsung with his nephew.' On either side of the pillar are 
old willows, whose aged tranks are bent and twisted like 
writhing dragons. It is said that they date from the T'ang 


period. 

~ Ramoch’é (Haiao-chao awit). It is half a di N. of the Ta 
chao ssii,? and is generully called Ramoch’é (La-mu chi) by 
the Tibetans, It faces the E. and was also built in the 
T’ang period. It has vast and beautiful courts, nowise 
inferior to those of the Ta chao. Inside there is a clay 
image of a Buddha, called Chu-to-chi. He was a disciple 


of Shakyamuni, and reached enlightenment (ie. died) at, 


eight years of age, It is moreover said that the remuins 
of the T’ang princess lie here. 


* There are many inscriptions in Chinese extant in Tibet; « certain number 
have come to us in a emall volume entitled PY 3% FB BW, published in 1561, 


Tt gives we eleven inscriptions: —1. Imperial autograph dated 60th year 
K’ang-bei (1721) on the pavifieation of Tibet. It is in front of mount Potala— 


2. imperial autograph dated 59th year of Ch'ien-inng (1794); it is entitled 


+ 2 FB. It is im froot of Potala. —%. Imperial autograph dated 
1408, in Chia-ehing’s reign; it is entitled, ‘Tablet of the narrative of the 
devotional ceremonies of the P’u-t'o tean le.” It is N.E. of 

i each “ Beam Tage. soe Sbrede Ea Potala, 


mouut commenerating the campaign against 

Gorkhas. In front of the ren. gear g 1793.—5. Tablet of the hall 
ol the drill ay Rat Gv hog and the Assisant Anstan Ho Sing 
rpg reggae Peep Tablet on the erection of a temple to Kuan 

La-pan shen. 1795.—T. Tublet of the double devotion, N.E. of the 
Jo-k’'ang. Dated 1793. This inscription records the history of the assassination 
in 1762 of the two Chinese Ambans. It has been translated by Jametel in the 
Brows & histoire » No. 3 (1887), 446 et segs, but he does not 
mention the work ” he took it.—8, Treaty between T'ang T'é-te'ung 


of Potala and one at the est foot. were com by military 
pan eo mnes fae ae Sue 
* FR S Py Chw-to chi. This appears to be a transeription of the Tibetan 
Ch’ do-rye (SnE-zZ), which would be Dharmavajra in Sanskrit ; but I know 
of no celebrated disciple of Gautama of this name, The Sheng-wu chi, V. 29, 
reads Kwng-chu-chi-to Fo, Tibetans tell me that the image alluded to is that 


of Ch'ub-jé do-rjé (gx-2-2-2). 
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Galdan gompa (Kan-tan ssi), Fifty i E. of Lh'usa.’ The 
Tibetans say that the Kan-tan mountain was the residence 
of Tsong-k’a-pa, a perfectly enlightened man. It is more~ 
over said that he was Jeng-teng-ku Fo (Dipankara Buddha). 
Inside there is a hall of the classics with images of gods, 
pendant scrolls of silk, and gorgeous canopies; it is very 
grand, nearly equal to the Jok’ang or Ramoch’é, A K’an-po 
lama, who expounds and discourses on the yellow doctrine, 
resides here. 

Driibung (Pieh-pang sa).2 Twenty li W. of Lh’asa. Tt 
faces the high road and rises behind in the terraces, on which 
the different buildings lie scattered about. Inside there is a 
garden pavilion, where the Talé lama resides in the hot 
weather. Once every year he explains the sacred books 
(here). The greater part of all the Tibetan teachers of the 
sacred books reside here. At the foot of the mountain there 
isa temple of the Ch’ii-jong (Shui chung)’ The Ch’ii-jong 
of this monastery have no wives, in which they differ from 
those of other temples. (See the paragraph on the Ko-ma- 
hsin ssii.) 

Séra (Sela ss), Ten di N. of Lh’asa. It is built against 
a mountain. There are three gilded temples, and the build- 
ings are very lofty. The Talé lama comes likewise here 
once a year to expound the sacred books. Inside (this 


t Nain-sing, p. xxiii, says, After crossing the Kicha stream we arrived at 
Galdan monastery, situated on the summit of a low bill. The circumference 
of this monastery is about three-quarters of a mile. There are numerous well- 
hailt temples, with idols much the same as those at Siri. It is reported to be 
& very wealthy monastery, and is oceupied by 9000 priesta.”* 

ARR ESA Pronounced Dribung- Dribang, ewige Dabung, is enid to 


contain 7700 lamas. See Georgi, Alps. Tu. pp. 413 and 455. 

2 On this cluss of magicians sec Georgi, Aiph. Tib. p. 242 f oy-5 Schlagintweit, 
Buddh, p. 157; Kappen, Lamaische Kerehs, p, 259; and Fra Ornsia'e Metisse 
del Regno del Thitet, p. 77 (Kiaproth’s edition). They are called the 
Besa HS, or “Protectors of the law of the Highest One," und are 


not, 0 I om told, considered lamas. On the female Ch'ii-jung, oe infra. The 
most celebrated Ch'a-jong is that of Nachung, whowe orsealar power ant SOT 
great, The Ch'il-jang are even when a person wants to dig « ' 
they shoot an arrow, and where it enters the ground, there water will be found. 


smuan 1891, 18 
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temple) is the magic club which descended from above, — 
which the Tibetans call Dorjé (Zo-ehr chi).! It came flying 
from the great western country (% WY HR. Persia). The 
K'un-po of this convent prizes it. Tibetans must see it 
once. 

- Samyé (Sang-yiian asa). 8.E. of Lh'asa, near the Kan-tan ; 
asi? Its towers, halls, temples (lit. hall of the clussica), 
images, are like those of the Jo-k’ang and Ramoch’é. Inside 
there is an image of Kuan-ti chiin, which dates from prior to. 
the T’ang period. There used to be a great many monsters” 
here, which were a source of terror, 30 Kuan-ti chin came 
down, The sage removed them and brought tranquillity (te 
the land), For this a temple was built (to him), and he 
receives sacrifices, The Talé lama comes here yearly to 
‘explain the Gathas (48). 

Murua (Mfu-rn si). E. of Ramoch'é, and facing the 8. 
Its temple, statues, and precious vessels are all perfect. 
Every Tibetan monk who studies the classics resides here 
(for a while). 

W. of the convent is ‘The Grove of the Classics,” * where 
; the blocks for the sacred books of the Three Vehicles are cut 

P and the printing is done. 
Ch'ii-k’ang (Chii-kang ana), Conterminous with the Grove 1 
" 





~~ i 


of the Classics, It is here that the Mongol monks study the 
clussics. 


* It is known to tho people as the Rx -9)-Eez , or “+ The golden vajriy” r 
See Hue, Sanvenirs, vol. fi. p. 383. ri 
* The Hsi-Ti'ang fu, p. 9, mye that it is two days’ journey 8, of Lh'ws, and 
Nain Sing op. eit, p. xxiv, ae irty-nix mites) Be 
of Ltn, a tanta on Aero oo eet Eira Be } f 

Treasury, at this place. It was founded during ign of Tri-song 
ché-tean (the K’ij-li-tean of the Chinese) A.D, 755-786), under. the direction — 
of Wu-pamé (Padma Sambhava), and is to have been copied on the Nelunda 
monastery in Middle India. ‘The library of Samyd is celebrated. According 
the Veidurya durpo it was founded ap, 749. Kuan-ti is confounded by all 
nutives with the Tibetan Géaar, 

* In Tibetan thie would he ai<-3]-2.Q/6 , pronounced Dengé ra-k’or 10. 
not know if this is the name of the printing-house (Par-k’ any) of Mura gone 
The Ivi-Ti'ang fu, p. 10, says that the name of “ Grove of the classics” 3 
given to Mura itself. * 
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Karmasha (Mo-ma-heia sea). Also called the Ch’i-jong’s 
temple, It is half a mile E. of the Jo-k’ang, The imnges 
of the divinities are most repulsive. Inside live “the Pro- 
tectors of the Law,” or Ch'ii-jong (Shui-chung), These 
lamas have a special dress; moreover they marry and bring 
up their children, transmitting their secrets to their deseen- 
dunts, as do the magicians of China. On the 2nd and 16th 
of every moon! there comes down a spirit, (The Ch'ii-jong 
then) wears on his head a golden helmet with cock’s feathers 
on top and five little flags behind, and around his body are 
tied white satay, He wears tiger-skin boots, and in his 
hand he bears a bow and a sword. He ascends the altar and 
tells men’s fortunes, answering at once (all questions). 
Afterwards he departs, ond the people (ie. the other Ch't- 
jong) follow after him dressed up as demons and monsters, 
holding flags, and to the sound of drums, he directing them 
in the way. Every one of all the great monasteries have 
Ch'ii-jong ; sometimes even women hold this office 

Ci'n-pu sa, Feh-lang sx Seventy 4 N.of Lh’asa; each 
one is the residence of a Hutuketu. . 

The old convent of Do-je dra (Zo-ehi-cha kw ani). Tt ia 
near the convent of Samyé, on the top of Mount Cha-yang 
tsung, which is over 2000 cA'ang high. Wooden ladders are 
used to ascend it, There isa cavern (or hole), in which there 
is eatable white clay, which has the taste of tsamba.! When 
all has been eaten, more takes its place. Lights are neces- 
sary to enter this cavern, Behind it there is o large lake. 
It is said that those who have done evil, on coming here, 
inevitably fall in, ‘Tibetans are afraid, and do not dare go 
hear it, 


V The Hai-Ty'ang fi, po 10, onze the spirit descends on the 26th of euch 
moon. Th is two or three ef'A high, ete, The Ch'ii-jung particlpate in nearly 
all church coremonies, ‘They are merely magicians. 

* They are called To-ma cA'n nyi-de, ai , 

* CMs pose and Nalenda pombe are probably Tib 

“Tk is called sa team-ba “earth tumba." I am told that it ts also fomnel 
it eles in the low ground near the river at Wu-t'ai shan, the Tibetan Hi-vo tet na 


G33) in Shan-bai. Comp, Wood, Jourmy ta the Source af the Oxus, p. 10 
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Ta-tung (Ta-lung est), N. of Lh’'asa, one doy the other 
side of mount Kuo-ka la. The convent is very beautiful. 

Chio-tza-la shang ssi (or the temple on Mount Chio-taii), 
Jo-cheny et. Are NE, of Lh'osn. 

JFeng-chung wing-iceng chieh-pa asi.’ Hight days’ journey 
8, from the Jo-k’ang. It is the residence of the Pan-ch’en 
(Inman). 

Sakyn (Sa-chia se@).2 At Sa-kya (Sa-chia), Ulterior Tibet 

: (Tsang). There was o lama, Pa-ssii-pa by name (native of 
this place), who was the preceptor of an emperor of the Yiian 
dynasty; he later on became the head of tho red hat lamas 
(Nyimapa). The lamas of this sect have wives, and when 
they have had a child, they abandon their homes and devote 
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= themselves to religion. 
Kuvin-ti miao, W. of the city of Trashil’'unpo (lit, La-faat 
' Cha-ahih). 


Shuang ching ea (Tho temple commemorative of the 
double devotion’). Built at Ch’ung-ssti kang in honour of 
(the Ambans) Fu and La, In the 15th year of Ch'ien-lung. 
(1752) there was o conspiracy to kill Chu-erh kuo-te-ni- 
mu-cha-erh, These two (Ministers) killed him, but were — 


! Another name of the Trashil'unpo lamasers, 2 1 W. of Shigatet ; se Hxi- 
Di aug 'w Bas, V.25. Tho town ls called Dxi-k'n-teé (34 +*3) or Dié-garetsé 


(§es5.°@)- ‘The convent of Tra-shi-lhun-po(=y—]-3]m-g5-2) was built by Gédum ; 
drupa (s5°855° “) in 1446, He woe on Sr edidige of Tw'ong k’a-ra 


The F-t'nag-chid saya that the convent of Trushil‘unpo is 2/1 W. of Thnik'stee. 
Tt contains over 3000 rooms, and images in gold, silver, copper, elt 
without number. It hea over 6000 famos, and has under it fifty-one emall 
eouvents with over 4000 lamas, Chtien-lung gave it the name of Fieyian= 
heng-hu, of “the constant patron of the svaree of happiness.” Later 0 he gare 
it other names of a similar character, 30 17 8, of Trashil*anpo, at the foot af a 
mountain, is Nurt'ang lamasery, Inside is an image of Maitreya am! of the 
eighteen Arhata, It haa blocks for the printing of the whole Kanjur and Taojut | 
Te hos also a small bronze pagoda contuining a pelle (ahwrira) of (Shakyumuni #)- 
It is over an inch long, crooked and yellow. Among other relics it hus erystal 
stall brought there by an Arbot in olden times, ete.—Hai- Ta’ ang fu, p. 38. 


® The Sakya tnonustery was founded in the eleventh century. 
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injured by his followers in the scuffle (and died from their 
wounds).' 

Ao-na miao. N.E. of Lh'asa. 

Ka-erh-tan miao. N.W. of Lh’asa, near mount Sha-ya- 
ko-kang la. 

Sa-mu-ta miao. 8.E. of Lh’asa, 

Niang-niang miao. N.E, of Trashil’unpo. 

Lin-ka-erh miao, A-ko-pa-cha-sang miao, Tui-sa-mu-no-erh— 
pu-lin miao, Hsieh-erh-tzi miao, Chi-Kang miao. The five 
temples above mentioned are at Trashil’unpo, 

The temple of Dor-je p’a-mo ?* (Zo-erh-chi pa-mu kung), in 
the lake of the Yamdok Palti ( Fang-cho pai-ti). The convent 
is on top of a mountain, and is exceedingly beautiful, more 
beautiful than Ying-chou and P’eng-tao. In the convent 
resides the female Hutuketu Rdo-rje p'a-mo (To-erh-oht pa- 
mo). It is suid that she is an emanation of the Northern 
bushel (Ursa major). Formerly, when the Déba Sung-jyé 
had revolted in Tibet, she transformed herself into a sow and 
escaped.’ In Tibetan a sow is called p’ag (741), hence the 


1 Comp. section on monasteries and temples, Dribung. : 4 
* It is generally called Yamdo Samiing gom-ba. Dor-jé p'a-mo is the inear- 
nation of Dolma, the wife of Shenréaig. ‘The luke is wsnally calledt Pé-d6 jya-ts'e. 
{if Cou-mm, “the Northern bushel,” is « Taoist divinity which may be 


Gésar, 
* The cunvent uttacked by the Sungans, but was saved the abbees and 
bit dna terns teasers ves into ewine. Bogle visited ei st 8 
Pus-ch'en rin 
Paumo. Sarat Chandra 


—- 
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Shu-i,? the wild beasts (lions) and fu-pa of An-hsi and Tino- 
_chih,' are (mentioned) even in remote antiquity. At present 


scoarding to Hirth, Chine and the Roman Empire, p. 144, 


BOOK IV. 


Indigenous Products.—Military Depétsa and Garrisons.— 
Number of Convents.—Ecclesiastical Dignitaries.— 
Famous Statues.—Extracts from the Zsin T’ ang shu, 
T shih, ete. —Veneration shown Heiian-chuang (Hiuen 
Tsang).—Notes on Various Archwological Remains. 


Cuarrer I. 


The fame af the chiieh' of the West and of the chien* of the 
South has been transmitted through the Erh-ya. The white 
pheasants of Ch’i-kung, the palaces of the tributary princes, 
how flourishing they were! The excellence of the creation 
of things, of their growth and diffusion, is it not like the 
benevolence of the Emperor, which is as heaven and earth P 

Now the wine and fine grapes of Hsi-yi, Kang-chi, and 


the New Dominion is spreading daily; present-bearers and 
priptes are coming. It would be impossible to enumerate all 
different objects which they bring from afar. If one 
to write down the endless varieties of strange 


+ AR The Siberian jerboa or helamys (Dipus sidirice). The Chinese say that 
one helps to carry another, whence its descriptive name of SE Jf FX ‘*mutual- 
shoaldering beast.""— Williams, Diet, av. Kieh. 

* Ze GB. Vescribed in Chinese works as a strange bird like a duck; the 
in R B or “ paired-wings bird,’’ with one eye and one wing, two of them 
must unite for either af them to fly. It is alo the spocubill (Piatalea major).— 
Williams, op. cit, av. Zien, 

* Kaeng-chii = Sogdiana.—See Tang shu, B, 221. Shin-j « Kashgar. 

® The How Han shu, BD. 88, says, * The fu-pa (FE RK) has the shape of 
fim (anieorn), but hae no horn.” An-hsi=Parthin. Tine-chih =Chaldua, 
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things or to add up the tribute, it would require a scholar's 
copious vocabulary ; yet in the Palace these are considered 
neither precious, rare, nor curious (80 abundant are they). 

The most remote regions have their useful products, so 
now I will enumerate the prodyee from Tu-chien-lu to 
Lh’'asa, according to the nature of the sol and the growth 
of each locality. 


——— 


Fronccers or TaA-cnrEN-Lv, 
Barley, yak (long-haired, wild cattle), mountain sheep, 
butter, turnips, (lit. “ round roots ”) (like turnips, but round, 
uw barbarous species), cabbage.’ 


Lir’ ano. 

Blocks for printing the Tripitaka, gold dust, wooden bowls 
of grape-vine root, beads of feng-yen (TB HZ), mother-of-pearl, 
Tung-ch'ing Asia-ts'ao (2. Fe Zi)? {comes from Mount 
Po-lang-kung, not in the Chinese Herbal (Prn-ta'ao), bas 
heating properties, strengthens the generative powers, and 

he Tibetan names fnr yi), cab tad), otsome (63° on), 
aici, Tes li sop Wh oie nena ce 


in some ports of Eastern Tibet, expecially wrvand ‘Taehien-lu, It ie strange 
that the text mentions neither rhubarb nor musk among the products of Eastern 


ve Tibet. 


* Tho Cordycepe sinensie.—Bee Porter Smith, Materia Medien of Chind, p. TA: 
Tibutans call the plant CAyer-taa gon-bu (agxre-s7'8) The Lief ang 


chih hieh, p. 17, anya, “On the Pu-lang-kung monntain there grows an extree 
ordinary medicine culled Tung-ch'sny heigta'ao; it je fhm called becuuse while 
Sarpid fa winter ih i an inneot, whereas in axmevec it pots owt apeolia am!" 8 
plant, The natives call it Aad tee mgo-owt (ese above}. Ite root in Tike « 
wriggling silkworm, the shoots like these af allinchous and at first they are 
all closed ane over the other. If picked on oF befnre the th of te tft mons 
(ourly part of June}, it in good; Inter that that the shoots sprout forth and the 
root gets sponeey. ‘The natives way that ik is a tonio, and thet eqten balled wit 
perk or chicken, it developes the proceemtive powers ; andl that if barren Wares 
eat it habitually, they can onan’ TS. Cooper, revels of & Pioneer of 
Commerce, ps 3000, calla it m * ground esterpillar."" In New Zealand a fungus 
faclore tiewid quveci« ainpecpeaam vans eb aTeS 
nutives mrefo, 
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is a tonic for the marrow), yak, mountain sheep, felt, butter, — 
oats, barley, turnips. 


Bar’ane. 


White grapes, wooden bowls of grape-vine root, pome- 
granates, flying squirrels (skins like a cat’s, used for fur 
garments), quicksilver, yak, barley, beans, wheat, yellow 
wax, honey, butter, cabbage, turnips, leeks, peaches, plums, 
water-melons, peonies (ff J}, Paonia mowtan), medicinal 
peonies (25 i, Paonia albiflora). 


=» thence ol 


Dysaya. 


_ Turquoises, dried pears, grapes, walnuts, domestic yak 
(ffi ++),' merino sheep ($4 36), barley. 


wal a 


Cu’ ampo. 
Hang (chou) rice, wild ginger, Avang-lien,? musk, bear's 
gall, po-Ji-wa,? felt, yak, mountain sheep, barley, turnips, a 
species of marrowfat beans (429% §Z), walnuts, turquoises. 


‘th oo 


Lawosué. 
Tron, mules, horses, fowl, yak, merino sheep, butter, felt. 


Luo-none pzona. 
| Yak, mountain sheep, barley, lapis-lazuli. 


SHowanno, 
Barley, edible sunflowers (#& 3E), cattle, sheep, butter, 







* Deo (312), yak ball and common cow; 2ri des (a3jozi@), common bull and { 
yak cow, 

* HE iM “A epecies of leontice and justicia,’” Willinma. 

> EE tit. “concave gins,” The only explanation which suggests 
iteelf is that pe-fi-wa is a transcription of the Tibetan bute “ borax, titeal " ; 
but at Ta chien-lu, where 1 consulted severul merchants about this word, 
thay failed te identify it as that of any known product of Tibet. ' 
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TA-RONG RDZONG. 


Gold-dust,! silver mines, dried pears, walnuts, horses,* 
mules, yak, barley, butter. 


Lu’ aR. 


Domestic yak, merino sheep. (As grain will not grow in 
Lh’ari, they raise cattle, and eat beef and mutton, these 
being the only products.) 


Kcno-Pu CHIANG-TA, 


Barley, carpets, lapis-lazuli, broad palo, Hang(chou) rice, 
broad shawls, broad felt, cabbage, bamboo sprouts,* bamboo 
for bows, bamboos for arrows, mules, big-headed dogs.* 


La'asa. 


Hang (chou) rice. (To collect water at the Jo-wo k’ang 
ditches are used, and in these a great deal (of rice) is planted. 
The mode of tilling is similar to that of China, only the oxen 
being small, five are used in a team,)° Barley, broad beans, 
wheat, a species of marrowfat beans, roots, green peas, yellow 
beans, perennial beans (lit, “four seasons’ beans ”’), onions, 
garlic, coriander, cabbage, greens, spinach, lettuce, radishes, 
turnips, Tibetan walnuts, Tibetan apricots, Tibetan jujubes, 
salt (Chaych and Koteng, in Ulterior Tibet, furnish « great 
deul of salt; it is found there in the sandy soil. The Tibetans 
exchange it for provisions and other objects), Tibetan incense 


1 Gold is said to be found in the mountains af Shobando.—Hai- Tw’ ang chien 


wen-lu, 1, 22. 
wi Wild barnes are found in the Beers (Horpa, re aS pon 
si- T'ang chien-ser-ln, , ri-yd tawmg-ehih, 4 
the wild horses of Central ‘Asia live im bande among the rocky rocemes of the 
x. inten Reg cai mage erm are mentioned as being products of 
ung-pu.—Hei-Tr ony fu, pp. 25, ot. ‘ : 
. + sneati donkers, which are expel at 
wid bana ot which tie See Y ‘, sccund edition, vol. ii.p. 4 


are rare Tibet. 
: is the source of the legend of the 
reservoir at the Jo-vo k'ang Lacy’ 3 ot 
rice is grown around Lh‘asa- 
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(there are two vorictios, the violet and the yellow,’ which, 
when it is the genuine, on being burnt, the smoke nseends 
straight to heaven; it is consequently very highly prized), 
black ond white incense (the white incense is also called 
chi-chi incense; the black incense is also called @n-pa in- 
cense},? Tibetan cocoons, flowered velvets (teri-jung), fine 
shawls (#1 i, also called chih-dieh, om expensive Indian 
cotton fabric; see the Muang yao(?) ching), hair fringe 
(qt -F), coloured silks and cottons, Tibetan saffron, lapis 
lazuli, turquoises, moss agates, beeawax, coral, mother-of- 
pearl (fi BE), small stones (AY fb), assafwtida, Awmng-lien 
(medicine),” Aw-lien (#8 9M) cd’ien-ts'ao (jG BY), ten-tw'ao- 
jung (3% FE Ff)," indigo, cassia bark, X’o-li-/o (Fi) HL By), 
wooden bowls. There are two kinds; one kind is called oha- 
mu-cha-ya wood, the colour of which is light yellow; it is 
hard and polishes. (The bowls) have fine tracings (on them), 
and they have the property of detecting poison, ‘The other 
is called Awn-la-erh wood;* it is of a yellowish colour, has a 
large pattern marking, and detects poison also; they are 
Very expensive). Horses, mules, donkeys, domestic yak, yak 
(/i-niu)}, yellow cattle, ling-yong,” wild yak, ching-yang,” 
merino sheep, swine (very small, the largest not weighing 


V Pao tie ee ae song ete ea is cullod 
' Ww Aun ikyed * workl<pervaiing."" | om told that five or six 
Ex) af Ht conta about Tis. Oat Lib'ace. ‘This last ie thee ond nated tein the 
ve Some of the latter was given me at Ta-chien-ly, but 1 profer the odour of 


7 ham-pe-spen " mouldy incense,” The Hai-TV ang fo, p. 00, how it thot black 
incense is culled Aw-kw and white am-pe, All inoenues procured from pite trees 
are culled ViwsAsiung 2 ZF in Chinese, 

| Sea above, 

* A mestinine of the sume species as ths wangelirn, Barkkawaia repenn, : 
to Porter Smith, a = —s 

* A red dye, also used os mo tindo medicine, Williams, av. defen, p. 982 

' Alao a red lye. See Willinma, a.¥, 2224, sree peas di 

T An astringent not need for toothache, 'T fruit of tho Trroninelia chohule 
or miyrohvewns, See Willinma, «.¥. Aol, p. 214, 

i Called daa-ya shing ond Ae-fo sling hy Tibetans, dca-ya moune “ markin 

OF Vee in wool." Hooker, ffimeiayan Journals, vol. fi, p. 68, eoyw tat 
Falawophera produces the great knots on the maple trees from which tke Tibetant 
form their oupa. Duaya wood cups enll as high o¢ 50 toola, : 


bg ies of antelope. 
sad The Shine (or blow) antelope,”* 
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over fifty catties), fowls (also small), yellow ducks, white 
eagles,’ fish hawks (# ), pheasants, hares, foxes, swans, 
fine scaled fish, peonies, Western (or Persian) flowers (Mf FH 
4E, also called yii-mei-jen),? chien-sui-jung (Mf ek H),? the 
Ssti-ch’aan hibiscus, marigolds,* lilies (? {lj J}) (there are red 
and white ones), Sei-/an perfume, Tibetan chrysanthemums 
(there are red and yellow ones), pine trees, cedars, white 
aspen, different varieties of birds.* 





Cuarter IL. 


The offices and ranks in Tibet, its climate, and finally its 
products, have all been referred to above by hearsay or from 
personal observation. As to tho commissariat department, 
the officers, and the garrisons to guard the frontiers, I have 
verified and controlled each word and every question cotie 
cerning them. Moreover, these are all facts well established 
by official records, I have recorded all in detail, seeking 
only to bear in mind what I have heard or seen. . 

There are six depéts from Tu-chien-lu to Lh’'ssa. The 
Ta-chien-lu depdt is the most important, as it is the frontier 


* The Mangolian barkut or burgut. 
® Linke this to be the BU Saf fF, a species of tebraz. 

* There are sre white and violet rer gareceg vere.) fu, p. 6 
w) flower violet potals, dontalated, odour like cassia. d in C 
She clng- ty in Tibetan ehen-te.”’ Shinty is colloquially used in Tibet for 

* Klaproth translates it ly * chrysanthemum.” 
wa Bet De mt tse 
Kusha willows, etc., among the plants of Lh'asa —See 
grass, poplars, willows, ete., among the p part 
Binigh, op. est. p. xx¥. The same Chinese work mentions white cranes, 
swans, a species of sheldrake called brag, Sender Br snow for 
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one, and a Chiin-ch’eng is in charge of the supplies. There 
is also a depdt guard consisting of one Wai-wei (second 
sergeant) and forty-six men, both cavalry and infantry. 
They ore relieved every three years. This depét receives 
every year, to provide for the passing troops, 500 odd taels — 
in silver, 100 odd piculs of rice, and 100 odd piculs of parched 
flour.’ 

At Lit’ang resides a quartermaster. There is also a depét 
guard of 92 soldiers, consisting of 1 Shou-pei (2nd captain), 
1 Pa-teung (sergeant), 1 Wai-wei (corporal), and 90 men, 
both cavalry and infantry.* They are relieved every three. 
years. There are besides these 300 men of native troops, 
both cavalry and infantry. Each man receives per month 
for his provisions Tl. 1.5, This depét receives every year 
for its expenses Ts, 5000, 100 odd piculs of rice, and 200 
odd piculs of parched barley (¢samba). 

At Bat’ang resides a quartermaster of the same rank as 
the preceding one. (The three above-mentioned depéts are — 
in China proper, and under the control of the high provincial 
authorities.) There is also a depdt guard of 302 soldiers, 
consisting of 1 Tw-ssi (1st captain), 1 Shou-pei (2nd captain), 
1 Pa-taung (sergeant), 1 Wai-wei (corporal), and 208 
cavalry and infantry men. They are relioved every three 
years. There are moreover 60 men of native troops. Every 
man receives daily, in lieu of one sheng (one pint) of meal, 
Tl. 0.0.1 (in silver); for eight ch’ien (10.6 ounces) of tea — 
Ti. 9.0.0.5. Every ten mon receive per month Tl. 0.5 for 
asheep. This depdt receives every year for its expenses 9000 
odd taels, 200 odd piculs of rice, und 300 odd piculs of 
parched flour. ; 

At Ch’amdo resides a quartermaster like the previous ones? 

* The present is vastly more important, comprising over 200 men under — 
Rg a 
mt Ta 1760, when the Mo Tvoss chien-ten-tu the of 
Lit'ang was composed of a mit bilan Se mire 
Deng ehtnecerey 28 ee ee ee 

* One major, one commissary, one captain and one sergeant, op, cit. IL. 34. 
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There is a depdt guard of 333 men, comprising 1 Yo-chi 
(major), 1 Cd’ten-tsung (lieutenant), 2 Pa-feung (sergeants), 
and 329 corporals and soldiers, both cavalry and infantry. 


They are relieved every three years. There are also 10 men _ 


of native cavalry. Every man receives daily, for 1 sheng of 
meal, Tl. 0.0.0.9 (in silver). Every ten men receive monthly 
TL. 0.5 for one sheep. The dept of Ch’amdo receives for 
its yearly expenses, exclusive of provisions, rice and flour, a 
sum of 10,000 odd taels." 

At Lh’ari resides a quartermaster like those above 
mentioned. There is a depdt guard of 128 soldiers, com- 
prising 1 Pa-taung (sergeant) and 127 Wai-wei and soldiers, 
both cavalry and infantry. They are relieved every three 
years, There are also 20 men of native cavalry. Every 
man receives daily, for 1 sheng of rice, TI. 0.0.1.5. Every 
ton men receive as above for a sheep per month. This 
depot receives for its expenses & sum of 8000 odd tuels per 
annum. | 

There is a Ch'eng-ts'wi (assistant magistrate) in charge of 
the depét of Lh’asa. There are also two Imperial Ministers 
Resident, each of whom has a secretary and aclerk2 They 
divide the place of their residence between Lh’asa and 
Shigatsé. There are 621 men of Chinese troops, comprising 
1 Yo-chi (major), 1 Twa-ssit (Lat captain), 1 Shou-pei (2nd 
captain), 1 CA’ien-taung (lieutenant), 1 Pa-teung (sergeant), 
and 630 Wai-iei and men, both cavalry and infantry. They 
are relieved every three years, As is the custom in Tibet, 
gy man receives per month for all his supplies a sum of 

4.0. 

The five quartermasters of Ta-chien-lu, Lit’ang, Bat'ang, 
Ch'amdo, and Lh’ari receive Tl. 60.0.0 month pay, and the 
one of Lh’asa Tis. 70,0. Each quartermaster is allowed to 


! Prior to this there was a at Ja composed of one comminnary officer, 
one sergeant and fifty men. veema to haxe been removed together wil 
af Atee before the Gorkbm expedition, probably im 1745, whem aya was joined 
on te the Lh’ari district. 

> The Msei- Te’ ang-rhien-sen-Iny- which was written in 1759, wp OLS 
that thurs wus stuthowsd at Lh'asa, one Minister (Chim-chet taj), 98 TY eae 
Secretary of the Colonial Office, one Colonel, one Commissary, one Captits 
Sergeants and two Corporal. Ti dose not state the number of soldier, 
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have 13 servants and three interpreters. (The above is 
the Lu-pu-cheng-chiian-shu, §& Ay EX 4s BW). 

Central Tibet (7G 9%) comprises four parts; one is called 
Wei (53%), one Tsang, (985), one K’a-mu (*¥), and one 
A-li-hsia (aqa-d), It has over 60 towns, and La-ts'ai ; 


(Lh’asa) is in the central one of Tsang, hence it is also called 
“Central Tsang.”! It is over 12,000 H from the Capital 
(je. Peking). 

Ulterior Tibet (i.e. Shigataé) is S. of Anterior Tibet (ie. 
(Lh'asa), It is over 13,000 & from the Capital. 

K’a-mu is E. of Wu and Tsang. It is over 9000 fi from 
the Capital. 
_ Ngari is far to the W. of Wu and Tsang. It is over 
ed Ki from the Cupital. (See for the above the Tu-ch’in 

te tien.) | 
The convents of Central Tibet are innumerable, and the — 
names of the convents of the three provinces of K’am, Wa, 
and Tsang would muke a volume, for there are over 3000,* 
and there are over 84,000 lamas who receive allowances. 


* This seems to allude to the name BHP IES AS * Lh'asn the very 
entre.” This orthography is probably a corruption of BwgvEss 


_ 'Un'am district,” the pronunciation in both onees being ZA'a-ru de-woa davna, 
The total number of towns in Tibet is, Wei 30, Tsang (8, K'ame 9, and Ngari 


me by a lama friend whose 
statements I have generally found correct. os 7 
Dribong . . 000 
Sem 7000 
Trashil’unpo . 6000 
Godin. , 4000 
Moy. 4500 
Dorji dm . 1000 
Potala é 700 
BSamyé . 600 
Chaper$ =» 5 (800 
Ten-jyé ling ; 300 
Kun-du ling, =. 90 
Tsé-cho ling 200 
Tsum-bé ti 160 


Tt towst be woderstood that all the lamas who belong to a given convent do not . 


STATUES. 979 


The high lamas are called Hutuketu; and they derive their 
incomes from the districts under their rule. The great 
Hutuketu have under them Chya-dso-pa, who manage the 
temporal affairs of their district, 

All convents have K’an-po lamas, and for purposes of 
general police among the lamas, there are lamas with official 
rank (p'in) from the Ist to the Sth and 9th class, In short, 
the rank of the (directing) lamas is in accordance with the 
importance of the convent and the number of the monks. 
All the lamas who reside in a monastery are known by the 
same name as the convent itself, 

All the living Buddhas of Tibet go through successive 
regenerations. Their parents are known as “father of 
Buddha” and “mother of Buddha’ When a living 
Buddhu is about to transmigrate, he. tells beforehand of the 
place where he will reappear? At his birth he can without 
difficulty tell of the events of his former existence. This is 
a source of great wonder to the Tibetans, who for this reason 
always ardently devote themselves to them and trust in 
them. 

In the verandah of the Jo-k’ang there are statues of the 
Imperial Princess of the T'ang, of the Tibetan (T'u-fam) 


necessarily reside there, but wherever they be 
a Drébung lama, ete. See also Hel- Tr ang tk’ a0, _, which gives Gudlitt 
# Dribung lnma, te; Set, Oo, erm 3000, Mara 200 to 400, Sumy several 


athe wee: oh toon Hutuketu and twelve Shaburang in 
So 9 Sunth Mongolia, thirty-five is 
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Btsan-po (i.e. king), and also of the second wife (oh’ieh) of 
the Btsan-po, the Nepalese princess. There is a tradition 
that the T’ang princess delighted in embellishing the Jok’ang 
and Ramoch’é, and that she and the princess of Nepal kept - 
these places in good order; for this reason they are worshipped 
(there). 

The Hein T'ang shu says: “The productions of Hsi-fan 
(Tibet) comprise gold, silver, copper, tin, yaks, a celebrated 
breed of horses, flying squirrels, and a species of camel, which 
ean travel a 1000 /i a day.” The Z shih (jf 3f),' speaking 
of the curious products (of Tibet), says: “There is a plant 
which flies, It resembles a dog in shape, its colour is like — 
tortoise-shell, and it is very tame. If lions or elephants see 
it, they are frightened; hence it is the king of animals, — 
There is also a kind of bluck donkey, swifter than the suan-t — 
(42 T})2 In a day it can go 1000 4, and it can cope with a 
tiger. There are argali (£4{ 2) which weigh several hundred 
eatties, There is a very hard kind of rhinoceros horn, of a 
slightly bluish colour; when strack, the sound is as clear as 
that of jade, and it has an odour by which one is enabled — 
to detect poison. There is also a variety of precious stone, 
like purple stone; it is so hard that it cannot be scratched 
with a knife or hurt by fire, but it can be easily broken if — 
struck with a chamois (éing-yang) horn. They used to cast 
in Wu-ssii-tsang (Tibet) a kind of copper Buddha, the vulae 
of which incroased as the size diminished ; it is not common — 
nowadays, but the people esteem alike all copper Buddhas. — 
There is also a holy object (lit. Buddha) made of tsamba, 
which they consider the very best of the kind, for they say, 
if worshipped, it can dispel impending evil. (It is made as 


* Tn 160 books, written by Ma-su; a work of historion! records extending 
from the creation down to the end of the Chin dynasty, n.c. 206.” See Wylie, — 
Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 23. The title eorzeetly written is $¥ EE. 

* A falulous beast of the lion species which devours tigers and can go over 
600 4 aday. Other authors describe it as a fleet horse-—See Williams, Dict. 
tv. Swan, < 
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follows): A person cuts off a piece of fei-mu medicine! as 
big as a pea, and wraps it in a clean #atfay. After a short 
while the little grain gradually grows to the size of the 
original ‘sa-mu. It is sent (miraculously) to the Talé lama. 
Then, after meditating and reciting dharani, one kneads 
(pills) with the fsamba, and by the foregoing means they 
become singularly potent. 

Before the Jok’ang there were two tablets of the T'ang 
period ; one the tablet of the T’é-taung treaty, the other that 
of the Mu-tsung treaty, or the “ Tablet of long happiness ”” 
(chang-ch'ing pei). See Ch’'i Teti-feng’s Hst-ts'ang chu-ehui- 
Kao-chu. At present there remains only the T’é-teung tablet, 
and it is in an impaired condition. 

All Tibetan lamps are shaped like women’s shoes (lit. 
“bow-shaped shoes”), which it is generally thought the 
T’ang princess wore. All Tibetan boilers (or kettles) are 
shaped like a po-tou (f> $a high conical hat), It is said 
that Yii-ch’ih Ching-tei of the T’ang wore one,’ and from it 
the Tibetans derived the model (of their boilers). 

The sai-/an perfume® of Tibet is used in the worship of 
Buddha, In the Buddhist books there is mention of “T-lan 
flowers” (ft Ij 7€). The flower is as small as a grain of 


_ gold. On account of its great fragrance it is worn as an 


ornament in the hair. ‘The fragrance can be detected at ten 
paces, and it is not lost for quite a month. The How Han 


ahu speaks of “ offerings of I-p'u” (ft #)- 


(FF GE, but it is ako known ms fe 4E JU “aprending pills,’* at least 
this is the name by which it goes at Peking. My informant told mo that it had 
the power of flying (Aui fei), and that it wae thus enabled to go te the Tolé lama 
of iteelf. These pills aro known in Tibetan as 3%°2,et°3, prow. Alani rite, 
and are considered most potent medicine, Those I have are painted red, about the 
size of 1 hempsced, The ceremony of making them is known ae the mani rilbe 
grub-gi eX'ego.—See Proceedings American Orient. Soe. Oct. 1658, p. xxi, 
where I have minutely described this ceremony. 


* Mention is also made of this personage on « previous page. 
* Colloquially known as pom pe. The finest quality of red and yellow incense, 
is manufactured at Shang-ma h'ung near Trashil’unpo. Jisi-Ti'eng fo, p 2. 


2.8.48, 1891. 19 
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A The “ Record of [lustrious Priests of the T’ang Period” 
(T'ang kao-seng chuan) says: “ Heiian-chuang of Ch'en-liu, 
of the family name of Ch'en, was a Doctor of the Tripitaka 
In the early part of the Cheng-kuan reign (a.p. 627-650) he 
departed from the Capital, and travelled for six years to the 
countries of the West to examine the places where the 
Saint (ie. Gautama Buddha) had trodden, and the Sacred 
books. He lived in the (capital) city of Magadba in all 
twelve years, visiting successively the beauties of the palace 
of the Saintly Prince, and the Mountain of the Vultare’s 
Peak (Gridhrakéta), all of which he examined most care- 
fully. (He saw) also the monument (stiipa) of the council 
of Kashyapa. At the Tree of Knowledge (Bodhidruma) he 
humbled himself in profound worship, burnt incense, and 
scattered flowers. He arranged a great meeting for five 
days, to which came myriads of persons. The princes of 
eighteen kingdoms presented him carpets and gave him 
pearls, They all gave him the name of ‘Master of the 
Faith,’ or ‘ Mahayana.’ The Master of the Faith was eight 
ch’'th high; his eyebrows were sparse and his eyes bright. — 
Altogether he travelled through 118 countries.” 

At present, in the verandah of the Jok’ang, there is 4 
Painting representing the Master and three of his disciples. 
‘At Ts’ai-li, on account of the farm of Kao-lao (or Kao-lao- 

_ channg), where it is believed that the Master of the Faith 
passed, they do good works.? 


* Holian-chuang, or Hiuen Tsiang, was born in 603. He started on his 
ri travels in 629 and returned in 645. His life was written by one of his disciples 
] named Hui-li, and this work has been translated by Stanialaa Julien. Jf in the 
| text is for YF, which last character, being the personal name of the Ermperar 
; 





K’ang-hesi, is not need. 
* Ho is known to the Tibetans as T”amg-Tueny fama or the lama Teeng of the 
T'ang period."’ Klaproth sayy Ts'ai-li or Beganithang. The text ie Be FB 
| RGSURRUEMB EL wT eB ZA 
= Tam told by Tibetans that Ts'ai-li or Tan-li is some three days’ journey S.We 
- Of Trashil’unpo on the rond to India,.—but I am not quite clear in my mind as 
the meaning of the text and I can find no reference tu 4 village of this name ia 
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Tn the western temple of the Convent of Potala there are 
impresses in butter of a band and a foot. They are said to 
be those of Tsong-k’a-pa, the founder of the yellow school. 
These traces have remained unobliterated all this time, and 
they are worshipped, and great copper bowls filled with butter 
burn (before them). 

There is also (in the Jok’ang) a collection of antique arms, 
two-edged swords five or six ch’ih long, fowling-pieces from 
eight or nine ch’ih to a ch’ang long, resembling the CAiu-tza 
(tu -F) cannon of the present day, great bows, and long 
arrows, They aro all strange-looking objects. 

The mountain streams of Eastern Tibet are full of fish 
resembling perch and bream, but the Tibetans, on account 
of the Buddhist prohibitions, do not make use of them for 
food (lit. to make fish hash).? 

Tibet does not produce bamboo, From the leading scholars 
down to the people, all Tibetans requite bamboo pens, which 
they prize very highly. The bamboo utensils brought from 
China to Tibet are consequently bought regardless of price. 





NOTES, 


1 


The following extracts from the Li-fang chih-bieh may 
prove of interest :— 


(L p.18.) Snow ten” (S$ Ff, Asiieh-ch'a) ® grows on the 
snowy mountains (in the Lit’ang district). The natives. 


pluck it during the fourth and fifth months (middle of May 


* It is called by Tibetans Djab-chyak (99°93), 


* The reason [have hend Tibetans assign for Sot enting fish is their cerium 
of throwing the dead into the streams, 

* Tt ia called in Tibetin vi je “moantain tea,” and Pei et’ (Fy 3) 
or “ white tea” by the Chinese of Tu-chiea-la. 
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‘longevity ”’ (jen-siou-kuo). If one eats too much of it, it 
which is round and is in shape like a turnip, is habitually 
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to middle of July), and sell it, The leaves are like those of 
the ordinary tea shrub, only white in colour, The shoots 
are like ice, and look like white clouds;' the taste (of the 
leaves) is aromatic and pungent. It relieves thirst and cures 
fever and pain in the head. By these properties it supplies 
defects of the real tea. 
(L. p. 19.) “The snow maggot” (S} $f], AsiieA ta’u) is 
also found in the snowy mountains. It resembles in shape 
the silkworm ; in colour it is translucid. The biggest ones 
weigh over ten ounces (/iang). Boiled and eaten, it is sweet, 
crisp, and aromatic. Growing amidst the pure yin, and 
having all the power of the yang, its properties are heating, 
repairing and stimulating the seminal fluid and the marrow, — 
It is a most extraordinary substance, but also a very rare 
one. It is said to taste like milk, and if eaten in excess it — 
will produce hemorrhage of the nose and by the mouth, 
(Lp. 19.) The Chio-ma fruit (JQK m5, chio-ma) grows 
(around Lit’ang) in sandy soil. In form it is like the black 
jujube (yang teao); in taste it is sweet and aromatic. The 
natives use it as an ordinary article of diet. Chinese visiting — 
Tibet frequently bring it home to give their friends, hence 
it has received the name of “fruit of benevolence and — 


depression and inflation of the stomach. Its root, 


eaten by the natives. These two articles of food are valuable 
additions to the scanty resources of the country. 
(I. p. 26.) At Lit’ang, in cases of adultery, the adulterer’s 
ae is cut off without referring the matter to the officials? 
n unimportant cases, such as disputes, the parties appeat 
before the officials, who, in asta: siete cannot be — 
adjusted, order both purties to go to the municipal temple,* 


* This probobly means that the roots are white and curled 

* itis the potrvtitia enserina, and Haass 5 pus Tibet’ and Chinese Ture 
kestan ; it in t quantities in Eastern country is damp, 
mostly in old cattle. pena Mes . ee ‘ Aa 

* In Korea « husband has the right to cut his wife's nose off if she be founil 
tommitting adultery. rr 

* Lit, “ the wail and moat temple’ (CA’eng-huang wiae), * 
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and there make ssseveration to tell the truth. Then putting 
a multicoloured cord around the necks of both litigants, 
they prostrate themselves before the gods and tell the 
exact truth concerning the whole matter, This is called 
“wearing the coloured cord” (fai Awa-sheng). When the 
ceremony is at an end, the coloured cord is hung up in the 
temple wrapped in &'afag. Then both parties repair to the 
Jo-wo k'ung, ond prostrate themselves before the Jowo with 
purified hearts. The most important litigations are settled 
in this manner, such is the faith of the people in the Buddhist 
religion. 

(IL. p. 9.) Whenever one of the native officials of Lit'ang 
comes across (when leaving his house) a woman water-carrier, 
he looks if hor bucket is full, If it is, he gives her a #'atay; 
but if it is empty, he beatae her and breaks her pail. So it 
happens that all water-carriors, when they sec officials coming, 
run and hide themselves, This is a most inexplicable 
custom ! ! 





Il. 


Tue Tacé Lamas or Le'asa. 

1. Gé-dun dru-pa (35-8557 992). Born ap. 19012 This 
lama invariably figures ag the first of the succession of Tualé 
lamas, bat his connexion with them is rather of a spiritual 
description, his spirit having become incarnate in Gé-dun 
jyn-ts'o, who was the first Talé lama. Gé-dun dra-pa werd 
an incarnation of Jérin-po-ch’é (Tsong-k’apa); he studied 


' This custom all over Tibet and M ' 
abyth repreneregae [oe ignalcty Frauger es | Pe 
sartns cry whch cage Hie ne eae ee 
er gu hich 1 kod steer 
Sp som pen spon to od 

is looked upon in the ame 
* The Vanturya «arp (Cac op. wil. Pp. ch Pao aaa; eatery 
Gives disagree wit have given by being two 
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under a lama called Bodung, and founded the’ Trashil'unpo 
monastery at Shigatsé in 1446. THe died ot the age of &7, 
2. Gé-dun jya-ts'o (<Fra aye ge). Born 1476. He waa 
an incarnation of Gé-dun dru-pa. He left the Trashil’unpo 
lamusery, of which he was abbot, for the Drabung lamasery 
at Lh'asa, of which he was made the head, 
3. So-nam jya-ty’o (a¥is-aa- Haz), Born 1543. He may 
be properly considered og the first Talé lama. He visited 
Altan Khan, who had been prompted to invite him through 
Khutuktai Setzen his nephew, who, in 1566, had conquered 
Tibet. The Mongol princes imagining that jya-ts'o (in 
Mongol talai or talé) waa his family name, addressed him 
a3 Talé loma,' such is the origin of the name, | 
. 
| 
‘ 


4. You-tan jya-ts'o (im-55° 9-22), Born 1589, according 
to some accounts in the Mongol King-kor (?)* tribe, accord- 
ing to othera he was the son of Dura Khatun, the wile of 
a grandson of Altan Khan, of the Tumed Mongols. He 
came to Tibet at the age of fifteen, and lived at Gadin i 
(1603), He appointed the first of the Taranath lamas who 
sy at Urga (To Kuren), and are styled Jé-btsun dam-pa = 






5, Na-wang lo-zang jya-te'o (S5-5Ro-9-nac- gaz). Born” 
1617. Of a princely family (called in Chinese Tiung-hieh 
sa-erh-ho) of Anterior Tibet ; according to other authorities 
he was the son of Duba Gurtba Noyen, in the land of 
Sakia Dakpo.’ Ie called the Mongols to his aid to subdue 


' The Tibetan name of the Tulé lama js Tyal-wa jyu-te’o (garage) 
“Doean of victory. Ho is alsa spoken of ax Chyad gan rin-pe-cA'é “ Proclows 
protector,"" . 

* Sheng-ww-chi, ¥. 4, saya he belonged to the Mongol 'T’a-ku-ling-han tribe, 


: The Huy Baa de iv, B. 6, -p. 7, apeaks of him as tha Talé inmn Put ung 
wo chi, and snys he died in 1683, “ 
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the Red Jamas, or national party, und in 1643 Gushi Khon 
of the Khoshotes, with the Sungars and Torguts as his 
allies, conquered Tibet and made Lo-zang jya-ts'o sovercign 
of it. In 1645 ho built the present palace on Mount Potala. 
On his death the Dési Sang-jyé jya-te’o kept the event 
seoret for sixteen years and ruled in his stead, 

6. Lo-zang rin-ch'en te'ang-jyang jya-t'o (Saag hae 
ean'sg5R" 9°42). Born 1683, A creature of Sang-jyé 
jya-ts’o. At on early age be was noted for his vicious and 
licentious habita. He is the author of love songs, atill 
popular at Lh’ssa, He was dethroned und token prisoner 
by the Sungar chief, Lasang Khon, who had to storm the 
Drabang monastery to capture him, He died in Manchuria, 
where he hud been exiled by the Chinese, 

7. Lo-zang hal-sang jya-ta'o (3-9S5" B55, gaz). Born 
1708 ot Lit’ang.' Ie was put on the pontifical throne by 
the Chinese. 

8, Lo-sang tan-pé wang-ehug jom-bal jya-t’o (Beqace 
eR aR aS By AeA Tes! ). Born 1758, at Dorjé, in 
Ulterior Tibet. 

0, Lo-zang lwny-tog jya-tvo (Feaan-us fq" GAP). Bora 
1805. Thomas Manning was received by him in 1811 (se 
Markham's Tibet, p. 209). 

10, Tsul-trim sya-te'o (gaan gr). Born 1815. | 

LL. Kasdrit jyo-te’o (ammagwgae). Hore 1838, neat 
the Tui-ning (ling) monostery, known 45 the Hui-yuan 
mino, in the jurisdiction of Ta-chien-lu. See Mayers, 


+. Peirogel to the family of the Chahan Semenban.—Jiri-Ti'ang fe Bae, 


F 
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J.R.AS. New Series, Vol. IV. p. 287 ef sgq., and Hue, — 
Soweenira, vol. ui. p. d47. 

12. Trin-la yya-te'o (apea-are- aie). Born 1856, Pundit 
Nain Singh was received by him in 1866, 

13. T’wh-tan yya-ta’o (ga: “3°a®). Born cired 1874, 
Tt is popularly believed that he will have no successor.' 


IIT. 

Tus Pascu'rx riy-ro ca’s Lamas op Trasuin'unro. 
1. Pap-ch'en Lo-zang Oh’ ii-gyi-jyal-ts'an (aa-aeae Henace 
¥a-}-ga-nsa), Born 1567. Died 1663. 

2. Pan-ch'en Lo-zang yé-ahé (aaraea 945A). a 
1663. 
. a. oa Pal-dan ye-ehé (2-3g4;525-g5--FR). Born | 
1738. His mother was ao relative of the Rajah of Ladak. 
He received Bogle in 1774. In 1779, at the request of the 
Emperor of China, Ch'ien-lung, he went to Peking and died 
at the Summer Palace of small-pox, July 5th, 1780.2 

4. or Pal-din tan-pa nyi-ma (aay sy ay 
23°375). Born 1782. His father was an unclo of the Tulé 
lama (Turner, Eméasay, ete., p, 230). 

5. dé Atewn Pat-dén Leo-sang ch ii-jyi dra-pa (2-ngasaa 
ByA 3a SH-}-yA Ws). Born 1853, Died 1882, 

1 Bee Hai- Ts'ang-/u, Hsi-yi-t ung wen-chih, Howarth, History of thd 


ih 
Mongols, vol. i. p, 511 ef age, and Markham's an a 
indebted for least the hee Bi # Tiket, to which works I 


® For a full account of hia jo to Pukiine ind r i. 
fo the Court of the Trahoo Lavan, p. 44 ef opp death, see Turner, Bmibassy 
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My Chinese authorities count three pontiffa before Chil: 
gyi jyal-tsan, to wit, 1°. Do-rje-jyal-po k'or (? Cho-erh-chi 
chia-fo pu ko-erh), born 1445; 2°. So-nam chyog-jyi-lang po 
(geigrqae-qe-3-95"5) - and 2. Lo-zang don-dra-pa 
(S-aaqS4-ga"2).. My Tibetan friends insist however, that 
Ch’ii-gyi jyal-ts’an was the first Pan-ch'en rin-po-ch'é. The 
new Pan-ch’en has been discovered in the early part of 1888 
in Po-yul. 


Tsoxa-x’a-Pa, vulgd J& wix-po-cu'E. 


The following notes are chiefly derived from a little 
Tibetan tract, without title, written by Kashmiri pundit 
called Panyashri, and printed at the Galdin monastery. 
Lamas haye told me that there exista a full biography of 
Je rin-po-ch’é,* but I have been unable to procure it. ad 

Tsong-k'a-pa was born in. the province of Amdo, NE. 
of K’am, at Tsong-k’s, or Mdo-smang bisang-k’a as it 14 
also called, in a.v. 13607 (the “fire bird year”). His 
fathor’s name was Klu hbum dgé (pronounced Lu-bum-ge), 
and his mother's Shing-bash-a-ch'os (pronounced Shing~ 
sii a-ch’i), 

At the age of seven he was consecrated by hia parenta 
to the Church, and at sixteen he commenced his t y 
studies, His namo in religion was Blo-beang-grage-p* 
(pronounced Lo-sang dra-pa), and later on he became known 
and is now generally spoken of as Jé rin-po-ch'é. The 


L Seo Hei Ty aing fu unl Hai-yit Cungsoenehik- 

2 Tu 0 work of Pe eatiet cho ‘ionean (Casey. ban) 1 gixteon vo ons, PANE 

2 Georgi, Alphabet Tibetanum, p. 31% a7" he was ta) 1958, 
Hri- T'ang fa, in 1418, Caoma, op. FF ad, anys 1955, the Sheag-wwerhi, 
¥. 2, 1417, and Huo, Sowvenirs, obey pole ‘this event in 1357. 
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oe Teong-k'a-pa may be correctly rendered ‘the Teong- 
k’apite,” or “the Man from Tsong-k’a.” 
The following year, on his teacher's advice, he went to | 
Central Tibet, where he was presented in the Hbri-k’ung 
monastery! to the “ Prince of the Law” (Dharmarajah), 
Later on he studied medicine in the Gung-t’ang (mona- 
stery).2 He also studied at Dé-va-chan, Pul-dan, Sakya, 
ete., after which he devoted himself to the study of the 
elements of devotional practices, in which branch he — 
attained great eminence. So as to arrive at a broader ‘ 
knowledge of the sacred texts, he studied them according — 
to the teachings of the various schools, and ‘‘ went to the 
ovean’s shores ”’* discussing his and other's theories. 
_ At the bidding of the goddess of music, he commenced. 
his public teaching. At the request of the king and 
ministers at Lh’asa, he instituted the ceremony of the Mén- 
lam ch’em-po, or “ Great purification prayer meeting.” * 
In 1410 (the “ she-carth-ox” year) he founded the Gadin 
monastery, and down to 1422 (the “she-earth-hog” year): ; 
in which it was finished, he taught there. 
In the year of the hog (1422), in the morning of the 
tenth day of the last half of the tenth month, he died 


The written works of Jé rin-po-ch’é are very numerous, 
comprising commentaries on different canonical works, dis 
quisitions on the tenets of Buddhism, prayers, con 
works, and ethical works, With the exception of a small 
book of prayers, the only work of Tsong-k’a-pa I have 
examined is one entitled Lam-rim ch’en-po, or “ Easy 


i , for. eit. says, ‘In asceteriie Bricum legem ot disciplinam ascetionm 


try 
’ Instituted in 1407, secording to the Ti 
The sume authority 7, ing cma rh nnate ee 
. cit, says, Mia protean, a peo ahelavi 
so a Com 1312."" Hlowoeth (« u Karppea ?) pute his 
it. 
5 Ny Meer ie eit. p. 187, hie 14 7, Sheng- weunchi, Loe. wits 147%). 
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to perfection,” which gives us, however, 9 good insight 
into his theological views. 

The Lam-rim ch’en-po is divided, ne Georgi correctly 
remarks, into three great divisions : 1°. Elucidation of 
important steps in the way of the lowly and ordinary man; 
© Elucidution of the steps in the way of the superior man 
by which, having learnt to lead a saintly life, he may arrive 
at a atate of perfect abatrnction (dhydna); 2°. Elucidation 
of the steps of the way of the superior man by which, 
having learnt to lead a saintly life, he moy acquire the 
essence of knowledge—superior insight (rijpaahyand). 

Tt would be tedious and out of place for me to enter here 
into a detailed analysis of his teaching in this work. Suilice 
it to soy that in the first part he recommends the practice 
of morality, and detachment from all worldliness, frequently 
quoting the Agumns, Karma shataka, Uddinavarga, ete. In 
short, he recommends the practice of the tenets of Hinayina. 
In the two other divisions of his work he adopts the theories 
of the masters of the Mahayina and early Tantra, such ms 
Maitreya, Dipankara shridjnans, Jo-vo Atisha, and the 
Tibetan Rin-ch’en bzang-po. His method throughout is— 
1°, to set forth the authority of the first expounder of 
given doctrine; 2°. to establish the importance of the 
doctrine under consideration; 3. to expound it; 4. 
point out the step which the disciple should take to fulfil 
its requirements. 

Like nll Buddhist works of this class, it shows an immense 
amount of study and research in the classical fields of 
Buddhist literature, and is, in common with all of its kind, 
atrociously dry reading. 
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Ant. V.—Contribution to the Study &f the Jewish-Arabie 
Dialect of the Maghreb. By Hanrwis THinscurs.n, 
Ph.D. 


Iw the 18th vol. of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlan- 
dischen Gesellschaft the late Prof. Freiscier published a 
specimen of the Jewish Arabic Literature in the Maghreb. 
Considering the fearful state of oppression in which the 
Jews of this country live, we have, of course, not to deal 
with great productions, yet these pieces offer a certain 
philological interest and give, although the external form 
seems rather neglected, another proof for the assertion of 
the Fuemmern vy. Maurzas (Z. d. M. Gesell, vol. xxvii. pp. 
282 #£) that Arabic in Maghreb comes nearer to that in 
the Arabic mother country than the Egyptian dialect. 

That which gives to the language of the Maghreb its 
barbarous appearance is principally the interchange of the 
related consonants and the contracted pronunciation. This 
impression is corroborated in the Jewish dinlect by the use 
of the Square Alphabet and the occasional intermingling 
of Hebrew words. ‘These circumstances in addition to the 
Jewish Maghrebine running hand which js rather trouble- 
some to decipher, the orthography being left to the arbitrary 
choice of the copyist, render the reading of those texts €X- 
tremely difficult, But he who becomes versed in reading 
them will find at any rate 5 better language than he 
expected. . 

Besides this poem published by Firiscrer, I am also cogm- 
zont of a poetical narration of the 
sons of Hanna, which exists in three MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. Another piece I found in one of the 
MSS. left by the late Dr, L. Loews, containing Piyyatim or 
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liturgical songs according to the ritual of the Jews of the 
Maghreb. Among them is a song written in Arabic bot — 
with Hebrew charactera. It belongs to the liturgy for the 
end of the Sabbath, and occupies itself with the Prophet 
Elijah, who plays an important ré/e in the prayers appointed 
for that night, but principally it treats of hia meeting with 
the woman of Zareptn. Some verses are devoted to prayers 
for deliverance from the Moslem yoke in which are naturally 
substituted the words Rome and Edom for that of Islam. 

Judging from the first verse wo may conclude that the 
song was composed at the end of the sixteenth century. It 
consists of thirty-six verses of four lines each with a refrain, 
The lutter is but once given after the superscription, and 
afterwards only intimated at the end of the single verses, 
according to the amount of space, by one or two words or not 
at all. The refrain, however, hus mostly no reference to the 
verse preceding it. 

The first three lines of the verse rhyme with each other, 
the fourth with the refrain, There is no metro at all, 

I will now give the text with a translation, to which is 
added a short explanatory Appendix. Some of the words 
which I have not been able to dectpher with certainty T 
leave open for the correction of the reader. 
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ons jen Myo ja ome * 
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mos’) 1B Sns> nx 

Miy3 TN WT NN 
mabe rp YN 

IANPMD *B DINDNT PS 
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gy NANI NBD 1. 
sop asnpn yr ona 


sxoy St yn NTN 


yoNmD ANS ANID 


Spm xD TN NINA 1 
oran Ny Ween NIN 
ovyn pian Noy 


SOND TNON AYN 
yn 


stax cinpos maby an i+ 
sop Sip 'b AND NTA 
xy> Tx” yD sade) ann 
min as mad gd UNTININTID 
"30 
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sibab pip mee) pat 82 
IMATION NY NT TIN 
33n 


mary NON Rep) ONpD 16 
maa Pay NAN INP) 
mae pra IR 
. wren Sun xb midis MNS 
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peiuts IT NY NoNp 1. 
PPT jo NED NON “DY ND 
Dpnna wre3 NmNINI 
IOND'N FD 199) NIN 
30n 


= 


Eye oP xs Oxp 1s 
ben ea | a 
SpMyl YNe"D OW 
imams myds xdy pon 
23 


dp bay niaxp pmop 1. 
N7oM yaaws 3) 
noapn’ nnd. axdp 
ITNNND JD NIT ODF 
nan 


yest sam as mash ist 2°. 
xyac> NPT NNT TS 
synene rend ine 
wos wim ase 
230 

DXDT? PRA jo eM RT 2 
Doxos pinoy mia mots 
pxa'> side pe myo) 
ye") NOW ITO 
25n 


—— ~~ 
—— 
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R'IN INT MSP Woe 
Sve oN Rw 

7 nos Aon ph 
yeweNa 2 Teed po” Nb 
33 


st nop awben msde ony 
STN ToD Aap INT 
sea abs inst tn 
yma wand mde 

yn 


xpd we oxd mp Sn 

Noy wad Sia JNTW 

RDN MNdN pS OND PION TIX 
whyma Nob) Nn? pYs) nn 


smo Sep DARE RANT 
Nm>np’ RED yita ‘mn 
YREND DIP 

AINA ANN NY TAIN 
at 


ser roger py a 
“NP TNT TP NTP A 
sud pybs> ath mish nsbrons 


yaa Ne ep? DPT 
23 


22 


= 
ae 


fe 
ahd w 


29 
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may smp> Ny NEANNTD NY oT. 
mony oer TN pT 
moaph xmaae nN PMB 
sin mabe pvt Sas Inn 


wy YS ONMIOA ONMB 2s. 
sesh 7 pa eT? ND 
scion NY Np) n’pny 
wma ayy ARP NN 


aan 


TDN) ORD) My &. 
“5 893 MN AND 
a 8 Aap NAR OND 
‘ANDY’ IT WINS 
yan 


soy opr ond Ned 2. 
soayn madd yest Np 
sme sax bs Sep 
IRYYYN ‘Mx MIND 
330 


‘ona Sy pea et widyp tr 2. 
REND RIT RIN Mists 
‘OS SSOP’ RANT mip” 
vanes cay stor aby 


me a | 
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“Ko ‘Sp sin a2. 
avy wom To 
“NYP! ON TID NAN 
ANS cay Nob Sm xn 
yn 


soxm wn ond Ny 3 
—sy ‘30 nn ROD 
orp pepo’ ON3'D) 
ITD EN ov 
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TRANSLATION. 
Poem in Arabie for the end of the Sabbath. 


How great ia my longing, whilst I am waiting for him, 
Elijah the Beloved of God. 


1. One thousand and five hundred years I have been 
waiting for this merciful man, who will announce to the 
fathers with the children their redemption. 

9. Phinens, the son of Elenzar, grandson of the High 
Priest, Elijuh,! peace be upon him, the disciple of our master 
Moses, son of Amram, in the way of God he walked. The 
Beloved of God. 

3. My heart is troubled and my mind is longing, I am ill 
at ease in the hand of men, incesauntly despised on mccount 
of my hope for truth, my spirit yearns for the time of meeting 
him—the Beloved of God. 

4. The son of Eleazar he is called, he appeased the wrath 
[and turned it] from his people, for he killed Zimri and 
Kozbi there, being zealous for the name of his Lord.* The 
Beloved of God. 

®. His colour ia similar to red ruby, or to the full moon or 
to the trees with a multitude of blossoms white and red in 
their colour. 

6. Or to the Hug‘a with the Shaula® or to Sirius in its 
beauty which the Almighty has extolled, the Lord of omni- 
potence who knows all of them. The Beloved of God. 

7. Or he is desoribed the lustre in the ruby, or in the 
smaragd, or to the [sun ]light in the rooms, or tothe diamond 
in its splendour, The Beloved of God, 

8. Or [he is compared] to the ostrich when it is runming, 
or to the lion when it is tearing its prey, or to the Sultan 

' For the identification of Elijah with Tiiness of the Pentateuch seo my 
Beitrage rw Erktirung dee Koran, Loipsig, 1886, p. 81. 


2 Numb, ch. xxv. tr. 7-0. { 
* The fifth and nineteenth domiciles of the moon (Mondstationen), viz. Alhact 


(dag) over the hoads of the Twins and tewls (AS ,J1) in the tail of the 
mien They are opposite to each other, sv that the one rises when the other 





* 
i gn so 
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when he marches forth, or the moon smong her con- 
stellations. The Beloved of God. 

9. He is one of the ten who did not experience ordinary 
death,! and have not tasted of this decay ; also the angel 
of death did not come tohim. The Beloved of God. 

10. We beseech from God the Creator of the heavens 
above, and the earth beneath, of the fire and the water, that 
He may take us out from thia darkness; praise Him, for 
there is no God beside Him. The Beloved of God, 

11. We are weary of ignominy, and great is our sorrow; 
release us for the merit of our mother Rebekka, as thou hust 
released Queen Esther and Mordecai and the children of his 
people. The Beloved of God. ; 

12. We have seen the ignominy with our eyes; the nations 
imprecate and despise us, and when we pass, they rush upon 
us, but hope be in God, praise Him ! 

18, Bear patiently the being despised; soon you may hear 
that Rome is destroyed ; your estate will then be raised and 
become glorious by the help of God, praise Him! The 
Beloved of God. 

14. He is God the Ever-existing, He 1s the Helper in every 
misfortune, He will release us from the hand of the enemy, 
praise Him, there is no God beside Him. : 

15. In the name of the living God, swore Elijah, # prinee 
of the Jews, that there would be no rain in the towns except 
by his commands.* The Beloved of God. 

16. And he arose and went to the woman of Zareptah® anid 
said unto her: 1 will sleep to-night in thy house, I am dying 
with hunger, and the blessing of God will not cease from 
thee. The Beloved of God. 

17. She replied: O righteous man! I have nothing but # 
little flour, we will eat it and surely die, I and my 50”, Jonah 
is his name.t The Beloved of God. 


b Sen Derech Eres Sutial, od. sabre 8 and Materia Memeo 
fer Geseh, u. Wisarnach, dl. Jusdewth, v0 22% p. 413. 
' 1 Ki ch. vil. vs i 
§ fhid. ¥. 10-18. 
4 Chapters of Rt. Eliawer, ch. 23; Midr. Yalkat, | 20?- 
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< brought him in the morning and the evening cooked food, 
_ Which God created and multiplied, till the river was dried _ 


“y — 
_ a. 
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_ 18. He said unto her: Arise and give me to eat, for th 
hunger kills me, arise at once and relieve me, and thy 
will rest with God, praise him! The Beloved of God. 
19, At once she arose and baked a cake, he ate, was 
fied and filled, and thereupon prayed to God, most High, ta 
let her vessel overflow with His blessing. The Beloved 
of God. ia 
20. Pray to God, every one of you that he will lead us to 
obey Him, the Messiah will come at his appointed time, 
whose joyful beruld is Elijah the Beloved of God. , 
21, He will tuke us out from among the peoples for the 
merit of our forefathers, peace be to them; for the merit 
of Aaron, and Eleazar the High Priest, of our master Moses 
and Isaiah. The Beloved of God. ad 
22. Listen to the history of this Prophet, viz. Elijah the 
Tishbite. He swore by God the Lord that thore would be 
no rain ssve by his command. The Beloved of God. __ 
23, God gave him the [power over] drought. He is also 
the presiding spirit of every circumcision! so that if there 
were a thousand in number, God the Helper would assist 
him. The Beloved of God, : 
_ 24, When he went to the river Cherith,? the ravens — 

















up, when he left in his [former] condition. om 
25. He saw the woman on the way and said to her : I om 
hungry, the wandering kills me, arise at once and relieve 
rie thy reward will rest with God. The Beloved of 
26, She kneaded the flour and lighted the fire and then 
made a cake which waa not larger than a dinar; she found 


death then sweeter than the dishonour of refusal, although 
there was but little flour. 


27. O Most Merciful; how did the cake she made continue _ 
to come; and the meal she prepared in the one vessel! 
- “gh capes ch. 29, end. f | 
® Taigod Challis, fl, 6°, Sanh. fob 194 
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Then she came to her son and said: this man is a prophet 
of God, 

98 And after cight or ten days then, died, O Most 
Merciful! the son of this woman, She began to speak: O 
misfortune! So she went towards Elijah, the Beloved. 

90, She began and said: Q Lord, Jonah my son died. 
Tle answered her: Have patience. How grieved am I! 
The Almighty, my Lord, will revive him. The Beloved. 

30, He covered the child and stood praying and stretch- 
ing his hands, and said unto Him: © Lord of revelation, 
Almighty, Thou wilt revive him. The Beloved. 

41, Revive him again, 0 Thou who sittest on the throne, 
for the merit of the prophet, our master Moses, let him 
now rise and go and walk on bis feet to his mother. 

99. Whilst he was still praying and kneeling the child 
returnod to life, O Benevolent! At his command he arose, 
zat up and walked om his feet to his mother. 

83. 0 our Helper, revive our dead as Thou hast revived 
my son Jonah, and may Michnel be our intercessor, may 
he seize the Shofar in his hand, The Beloved. 

34. When he blowa the Shofar, the Jews will gather 
from nll caravans and deserts, and leaving the country will 
be revenged upon the King of Edom. a4 

35, Come and see the wonderful events when the sone of 
Moses will be separated (P). THe will soon come (f) and no one 
will dare to address him—the Beloved. 

36. We beseech from God our Lord, that ho may bring 
the time of releaso in our days, so that we may see - 


sulyation with our eyes in His presence, praise Him! 


AprenDIX. 
A. General Remarks. 


1. The notes added by Fesisone® to hia dissertation, 
together with the observations made hy are and the 
grammatical works of Downat (Grammatica linguae Mauro- 
Arabicao iuxta vernaculi idiomatis usu, Vienna, 1800) and 
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Derarorrs (Principes de Vidiome arabe en usage & Alger, 
Paris et Alger, 1845), ete., should in general suffice to 
expluin the diulectic peculiarities of the preceding poem, 
especially as the language in which it is written differs but 
slightly from the vernacular, The prevailing irregularity, 
however, of the orthography renders it necessary to give 
a kind of grammatical commentary, as many of the idioms 
are o hidden, that they would scarcely be recognized, owing 
solely to their being written in Hebrew characters, The 
chief cause of this irregularity is, that most words are spelt 
exactly as they are spoken. 

2. In order to bring about the final rhyme of each verse 
with the word Aiiydiu of the refruin, these words are pro-~ 
longed by means of a syllable aha without regard to number, 
gender or case. 


3, The custom of transcribing the Arabic letters into 
Hebrew Square is the usual one, Dincritical points are 
rarely applied; 3 occura but twice, viz. in tho refrain and 
v. 10, ¥="1 in v. 2, teed in v. 1, 4, 9, 15, 28, 34. 


B. Orthography. 


1, & is very often used as mater Jectionia (a) both in the 
middle and at the end of the word, ex. OND (refr.) =< 
=e v. 1, TRONM=246 v. 24 (Z.D.MLG. xviii. 330); 
(4) when standing in the place of i, ox. xprin=i) 
¥. 12, Nya = taal -y, 23, ert 3 al) y. 28 (elmind 
Delap. p. 52), sya ital v. 9 (eladera, Delap. Le. p. 119, 
ef. Z.D.M.G. ibid.) ; the Hebrew name NPI ibid. with & 
because of the rhyme; (¢) when standing in the place of 
All almagsiira (Z.D.M.G. ib. 337), ex. NDOM=_ A+ v Uh 
Rew = Je v. 13. 


' Pronounced as ¢ in NYO (waimbstier) = 73-431, " , and IR 
(igerrat) = £3 +. 24, 
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2, & is dropped at the commencement of the word () 
in the article before the lunar letters (2D.MLG. ib, 835) 
pYNpa= pix v-3 (but PINTIN=_="ly.i.), im some eases 
niso before a solar letter, ex. “N107= Fm vy. , “y= 
Shalt v. 28, VInb= 41 v. 85. On, the other hand y) 
falls away before a solar letter, ex. HON =e! v. 5. 
The whole article is omitted when the prepositions 2 and 
(shortened from °5) and the conjanction } are joined to a 
noun; the double letter following 1s in this ease only 
expressed in the pronunciation (Z.D. MG. ib. 435); (b) os Ade 
tonfunctionix, ex. Nyrmd= <1 ¥. 32, sma y. 27, 
Wo =lyee! (imper.) v. 82, myo=nNoN ve. 10, 36; (0) 
as Alif separationis, ex. DN y= alall v. 2, DNEIP= ~-ll 
y. 12; the same might be the case with sonb=si! (Janda) 
and ND=_ 25) (lard, of. Noldeke, Gesch, des Gorin 
p. 45, and Maltzan, 7. D.M.G. xxiii. 658), N being only. 
mi; (d) Hamza disappears entirely, ex. IN", TNOMN= 
batt jak) ve 5, saometit, v.12, and STN ibid. = 
\3], (im the MS. SoD is here struck ont most probably 
mark the pronunciation wid), hyygy= LS, (whl) ¥- 19, 
Beson= atl iuxad vy, 28, oto, comp. Maltzan in Z.D.LG 
xxvii, 286, xxiii, 657); (e) always ™ the end of words, 
as Alif ofiowwm, this being noticeable in most Arabic MSS. 
written in Hebrew characters; finally annals4 v. 2 on 
87 (had, Delup. Le. p. 51). 

Remark: The combination & is also sometimes used for 
x, ex, ng ok=-h!! y. 2, also mé=P i v, 10. 

3. 9 iw added in “38, v. 15, Wale! v. 35 (Delap. 
p: 91, and Tab, 3, No. 8, id. Guide de ja convers., p- 17, Inst 
line), WIIN=_.— v- 27, compare ¥- 22. 
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4.) is mi in DTW = is v1, mins 
v. li. In the Hebrew word ‘313 v. 4, it stands to mark 
the Qam, Chat.; for the rest compare Z.D.M.G. #4, 337, 

5. im m STS vy. 8. Besides it is very often used to 
mark the Jmda/a or rather a short e¢, ex. PMm=J38 v4 
(hedén), OMY = be) v. 13, Sea Jt5)) (erred 

p=eJi (paiée), TAs = use|, (wagrek, & ml), 
¥. 17, 25, MIR= 3 (énte), v. 30. 

6. * is dropped in sms =|J} ((id) corresponding to 
mast. oe (a), v.80; for the other cases and ' os consonant 
see 4.D.MLG. ibid, . 

7. 1 representa not only 2 and 3, but also = in 7aN5, . 
“IN"'3 (see above), INF = Wi, vy. 34 and in NEW = 
dali, v. 10 (op. No. 5). 

8. The sibilants are used promiscuously and without any 
rule. We find many words once written with one of these 
letters, another time with another, For their pronunciation 
see Maltzan in Z.D.M.G. xxiii. G61 seq. Thus (a) 7 repre- 
genta = in WNDP=aye yall (magjad) v. 15, id=,“ 
¥. 5; V-in SIN=.5<4!\ v. 6; (4) D is used in the place 


- 


of 2, 3 and & and vice versa, ox. {NDTON v. 8, and q 
NOW v. I= yb, Now y. 2 and Rw vy Bh 
RONDID= Hee (Marvel, Vocab, arab.-franc. p. 87). | 
9. pis used for “J in duis in y. 2, 7 
10. P for ‘Jin T= ¥. 3D, | 
Ll. py for 7 in Ayp=4a3 v. 22, for D in pmind= Hl ed 7 
Cfifferig) v. 25; Py is dropped after D in NMIDI=—* Fees : 


¥. 1 (ep. Z.D.M.G. xxvii, 237) and probably also after Gin 
PRYNY = sos! (refrain); on the other hand, = dé im 





pROMONN (with AU prosthet.) = Le". 76 (op. Z.D-MLG. 
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xxiii. 463). 
12. A transposition of consonants we find in soya aiauels 
y, 12, ep. Dombay, “e. p. 7, 1. 4 


C. Morphology. 

1. Ferb: (a) Plural first person imperf. used for sing. 
in NPD y. 1, A’s3 vy. 10, ep. Delap. Le. p. 77, de Bussey, 
L'idiome d'Alger, p. 38 ff etc. (8) ‘Hyp Bp and ‘Jar 
y. 18, instead of feminine (ep. ¥. 25), 8 common form which 
otherwise is only applied to the pron. poss, x. 7s, 
of B. 5. (¢) Application of the shortened form of the third 
pers. plur. imperf. ex. Yas? v. = 2, POeN= 
ped, v. 13. (id) Use of the form clpats instead of ,)&i% 
in MOMD and PMD, v. 3, jue and 32%. (¢) Uso of tho 
10th form in ASIN refr. and #10) v. 1. 

2, Nown: (a) Pron. demonstr, sing. “T8r) comm. this ¥. 
10, 20, 22, 27; “JN"T maso. v- 1, 17, 34, J" fem. sing. 
v. 4, 9, 28, YT plur. comm. y. 116 that (Dombay, p- 27) 
NTR v.17 and INT st? v.20, for |! y O thaw! (b) The 
pron. poss, masc, is a suffixed }= 4 the pronunciation of 
both of which is a, ex. SMONP v.17 =H CAG (galatltp, 
(ce) Pron. relat. “>, with noun or verb in plural, v. 9. 
(@) “MS v. 27, when standing before the noun remains 
unchangeable (comp. Delup. /¢. p- 118). 


D. Etymological Remarks. 
M2 pl. MAY'S room (Busty, Le. p- 120 and 382), oar 
¥. 24=4 Spee v, ele (jal) to bring (Marcel, /.c. p. 44, a.¥. 
apporler). "The verb is a contracted form of wel>, Cp. Muhit- 
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al Muh. vol. i. p. 325, Ist col. s.v. W-ro- — phe v. 33 fo 
grasp (Bussy, fc. p.d07,1.6). RINT v. 15, now, end SYD 3" 
probably the same as (yj) Wo shortly cp. Dombay, Le, 
p. 36, §72.—"T v. 21 again (Dombay, fe. p. 109, ay. 
amplivs, Delap. Le. p. 103, ete.). 5 N* v. 29, O my 
liver! ie. it makes me melancholy. YOY ND v. 32 (with 
suff.) still, N\; be Marcel, Zc. p. 223.—"IN"IJ=)\5) sing. yy) 
(Dombuay, Ac. p.72; Buassy, /e p. 188)—M. = ae (sire) 
Hight or suniight, “187 v. 16, 18, probably prolonged form 
of "385 v. 3 (Dombay, /.c. p. 32, §57, Delap. Guide, p. 2, ete.), 
Behold me or I am, v. 25, ‘M7 in the place of it, and with 
the same signification. "NTE v. 26=4,55 a fittie, Dombay, 
ie. p. iii. Marcel, /.c. p. 453. 





q 


oll 


Ant. VI.—Panini, Post and Grammarian: With some 
Remarks on the Age of Sanskrit Classical Poetry. By 


Prof, Pererson. 
Is the course of a first reading of Vallabhadeva’s Subha- 
shitavali I came upon the following verses ascribed by 
Vallabhadeva to “ Panini.” 


: I 


qaraarzTarafaedaat 
sae FUT: | 
. gufaaes farsa 
“Now he has reached his setting, at whose glory none could 
eavil: to thee, O man, that hast put far from thee the fear of 
deuth, he seoma to say, Everything that ts horn must die os 1 am 
dying.” 


1 « fehold the sun, that seemed but now 
Enthriméd overhead, — 


iy 
t 
e 
: 


With vomfort and delight, 
Will quite depart from us suon, 
And Jenve us to the might. 
Thus day by day doth Nature take 
The Mie that Nature gave; 
Thus are our hodies every Oay 
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II, 
wireerel ia faalaaaat 
Tal 7a BTY BA afer | 
saul fe Geis saad 
we frarataaaraad i 


“Well done of the lake to shut ita lotus eyes now that the «um 
is gone. Whut profit is there in eyes that see the whole world, if 
they see not the loved one?” 





OT. 
fant daa tra ufgarar fazaa: | 
aa wat ad aren afe arai fae i 


“Tho East sees the West redden os the Sun draws near, and 
her own face darkens; for there is no such thing as a womal 
that ia not jealous.” 


IV. 
fatiea faqaas: gaT<t 
qs fiararafaarfearar: | 
uratfaara: ae fa 4 area- 
we rafaaraat Ti Il 


“The cloud sees with his lightning cyes her faco, as she goes 
by night to meet her lover, and, saying to himeolf, ‘ What, have 
I with my showers let fall the moon?’ thunders his loud lament.” 


So far back as 1860 Aufrecht had called attention to the 
inet that the Paddhati of Sarfigadhara contains two verse? 
attributed to “ Panini.” 


; 
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aar ea ufsar faurayes | 

aur wae fafatisss war 

qirfa crrgfad 4 afsag It 


‘The Moon, red with love's passion, caught to his breast the 
faoe of his lady the Night, with all her quivering starry eyes, in 
such manner thut, though before her the darkness covering her 
brosst foll in answering passion to her fect, she saw it not.” 


VI. 
The Reiny Season. 


a duaenizsaa ein ae 
wafsciareiar fafa feta wees aeT: F 


“Methinks the clouds roam over heaven, sceking out the sun 
with their torch of the lightning, and saying, Where > he now 


1 T took this differently before, following Aufrecht, a 1 understand hin tram- 
lation. “Gn came the Hushed Moon: Night fixed bee quivering wp" the stare, 
upon him, und was eo taken with the sight thet sho noticed not hew her whale 
mantle of darkness had slipped to ber feet." My Fist Heport, p. 99, note 
But that aera must be taken literally, ae in the translation now offored, is 
shown I think by a comparisin with No. X. below, ait also from the berm sp 
and WTA (bodice), How Bobtlingk taker the vers (Todiectve Spprtiehe, 1917) 
isnot quite clear tome, “ Der vor Leidenschaft ruth gewordene Mond grift wach 
dem Antiiz der Nacht (nach der | | 
Augensternen der Art, dies dinen, obgleich es vor ihren Augen geri’ 
svi wird, dane thr gansen Gowand, die Fissbettion, © >t © tact 
(Hathe) enteunken war." 

LAB. L601, 


Z1 
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gone, who smote the nights with Innguor, tore from the rivers 
their waters, burnt up the whole carth and sent his heat into the 
deepest forest glue?” _ 


From the Saduktikarnamrita of Sridharadasa, Aufrecht | 
gave luter seven additional verses ascribed in that anthology 
to the poet Panini. 


VIL. 

wat fat: Qawaete: 
QItiaal HMaAS TS: | 
wataa Teuta aaa Il 


“See how yon dove in a cool cleft. of the hill, well skilled m 
love's caresses, funs with his wings his dear mate exhausted ns 
she ia by the heat, and cooes sweet things in ber ear.” 


VIII. 
The burning ground. 
Sees: S_t wasfaaaaefcag TAY 
Wel va weeaafaaya: Beg: Acasa | 
senrara: cfg iisacag ciate feat faaa- 
eqivars tara: afaamaagsesea: foster | 


“Seo how those troops of jnckals plant their hind legs om the 
ground, and, with outstretched nooks, drink the fut that drips from 
the rows of putrid corpses hung too high for them in the trees 
that are enveloped in deeper and deeper darkness, so that the 


e 


4 


- 


: 
.. 
.. 
, 
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bodies of the malefactors are revealed to them only by the flicker- 


ing flames thot issue from their own mouths." 


IX. 
qgnafuarasfaasaaeneurataarar: 
HSA aCAAC CAS AT aT WETTIG | 
agent wae safes fafa aft aeeTeeTY 
quran gaare: afaaia afaa wat ZuaE: tl 


“See how that old vulture, with o fierce blow from hia beak, 
gulps down in » moment » great lump of balf-burnt flesh from the 
corpec, hot, and seeming to be itself on fire, (taken) from the pyre, 
the blage of which ix heightencd as ite fire is fanned by the benting 
of his wings, while its symmetry is spoiled by the impact af bis 
brenst,—and then, burning within, plunges eagerly into water."* 


' Compare Antrecht’s tranclation, 7D.M.G., 4, 966, onl Hohilinck’s note 
on thé sume, édid. p. 659. ara: for Anfrocht"s aga: is WéhtHingrk’s 
conjecture. oth Aufrecht and Bobtlingk take A in the seuse of ' cloud.” 
It is the fight from the funeral pyres, or the dames (axuing from the mouthe of 
the jackals, that deepens the darkness of the trees. Tho time be of course night. 
. id a nome for jackal im Malatimidhava, 78, 4. Compare lao tive 
following verve fram Girardhana's Buptapati : 


aafe OF (ci.ouw Barafeaaa:) faa fa sqaqgargs FIAT 
a. | 
fa ga: aifu ae ferdt qe GRTISS | 


I do not know what natural phimoinenod is referred to, Aufreckt takes Sait 
to Teen meteors, Babtlingk the burning trance (of the pT). Heth reler 


ta the corpers, not to the jackule. These plant their hind Ings on 
the ground: their fore lege are en the Gronm. Aufreebt und Babilingk toke 


Wea af the fore lege. 
= BY SATHLAA: is Woblingks sonjcture for Auérocht’s WYSTRITE SS: 


Tatil uchen Quk Gok picoed ayTictin bu MUEREIE nat, Cietoct: be So¥" NINN 
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x. 
agicarnae: fafacofcwarenrfrafg: aca: 
geatfafgarafafacaea wears THAT! | 
sararerfadtia: ofcwaafaasafrat<aiia- 
Ztreg ware “fanaa viteearareelfy: i 


* Whon the Moon took his lady the Night in his fair orms (rays), 
cold as the touch of white lilies, and Night's garment of darkness 
fell, methinks her friends, the Enet, the West, the South and the 
North, looking ot each other, and raining down the love begotten 
af old acquaintance, smiled brightly in their great delight." 


XI. 
grat: qafrear AYTHSH IAT AFA 
afaefacrea : AIAG ARISTA | 
Slat Faia faIG aaa eaaget 
© , ‘ 
qarcr aun: feafa aafe ararfa cfeala 
“They settle on your hand taking it to be a lotus, on your 
checks which they mistake for madhiika flowers, on your eyes 
deeming these to be full-blown indivara flowers, on your lip because 
they think that a bandhiika flower, in your dark hair which they 
tuke to be a swurm of their companions: truly the bees are hard 


to get rid of, how many parts of your body, my girl, will you be 
able to guard?" 


There may be some mistake in the word. In the Introduction to the Subhi- 
shitivali T wrote SEATIATATA and WTSTA with Aufrecht. But the 
vl. SEPTSTATAA® seems distinctly preferable, and there is an wpparent 
parallel between the action on the pyre of the wings and the breast of the vulture, 
Bibtling: tnker HY! with an. 

1 To the Sarigeddbarapaddiati this vere iv neeribed to Achola. Ths given in 
the Subhishitavali anonymously. Tho readin® (PHY: in the edition seems 


now wrong. The girl is using one hand in the attempt to protect herself from 
the bees. 





a i 
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XI. 
gray wade Aaci< TTSTAT ayaa 
fawargalzraaTaase: aifaarataa tl 
Aid Far ATA VASAT HT aia el- 
aaa aaaraa Cae: fa aa fawaa ii 


“Why, lady, do you let your tears, etnined with the eyesalve 
they wash off, spoil all the beauty of your cheek, alresily some- 
what waated, os it rests on that red palm of yours: foolish one, 
the bee in ficklenesa may kiss the kandalt flower, but think you 
that on tht account he forgets the fragrance of the opening 
mialati #*** 


XIII. 
qartfa qrefe ar: qaratt 
fanavat BaaTaArae: | 
aafa wart 3 ae areaat- 
eu aarat x faery Fe: Ul 


2 

This verse must for the present be left untranslated. 
does not, so far ns I can see, yield any sense Aufrecht 
notes that it would be easy but risky to substitute WET, 
Béhtlingk suggests that the MS. reading is Fe: not Te: 
and corrects to Ra- He compares Indische Sprache, Ho, 
u verse in which a king's paluee is said to be like 
the ocean. } 

It remains to add to this collection of Panini verses 
three more from the Subhashitivali of Vallabhadeva, and 
one which is quoted by Namisadhu in his commentary of 
Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara. I give the text of these only. 

l Bohilingk's iilea that the second. half of this verse is the answer, pot in the 
mouth of the deserted fait one, doce not seem night. 
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XIV. 
tes Uy: WE TaTYT 
UCC UMaTg ASSATHA | 
Weta SNe eas 
ard Tatwfus VT Il 


XY. 


WAI MATHHNa Hea AST 
wHIzica: afaart area | 
Wel Vat Bae AATTAST 
uta 4 fe cafe 


XVI. 
Wesurarafa eearia 
frara H¢ Qaetia we: | 
WST Hae TOTY aM: I 
| In illustration of the remark that even grent poeta permit 
themselves the use of forma which grammar condemns, 
Namisadbu cites the fragment (XVIL) qearqu 7H a 


from “ Payini’s Patalavijaya,” and adds the following verse 
“of the same poet.” 


en 
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XVIL. 
asf aarefa araaer: | 
sual tafaae fae 
awwsadl aft Sacria ti 


Another fragment from Payini's Jambuvativijaya, is 
preserved to us by Rayamukuta in his commentary of 
Amarakosha I, 2, 3, 6.' 


XVIII. 
qa:gafafa: eT 
arfea avat: Wa: Wa: | 


Who is this Panini, author of verses which would do no 
discredit to Kalidasa himself, and which in all respects 
resemble the well-marked type of poetry of which that 
great writer is for us the best known representative ? His 
countrymen have forgotten his name and fame; and one 
well entitled to speak for them, T mean Professor Bhan- 
darkar, has rejected the suggestion that be cannot well be 
‘any other than the grammarian with something not far 
removed from scorn. “In my opinion the style and manner 
of a work written by Panini the grammarian must resemble 
those of the Nirukta: but in the few verses attributed to 
Fanini there is no such resemblance whatever. Should the 
entire work be discovered and found as a whole to be written 
in an archaic style, there will be time enough to consider 
its claim to be the work of Pagini; but at present we must 


‘ a r 


it 
reject that advanced on behalf of those artificial verses. 


t Anfrecht, %. d, M. G. 14, $82. 
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“The great grammarian may have been a poet, and may 
have written a work called Jimbuvntijnys. But if the 
verses brought to light are from that work, and consequently 
the work ia of the nature of those belonging to the 
period of the Renaissance, then at once the tradition which 
represents the author of that work to be the same ag tho 
author of the Ashtadhyayi must be rejected as conflicting 
with the clearest evidence, internal os well as external’! 
In his ‘Second Reply’* Bhandarkar would dismiss the 
anthologies, and the whole body of the literature which 
has revealed the poet Pinini to us, as “mere trash in 
comparison with that Arshagrantha or Book of Light, the 
Mahabhashya.” 

It appears to me to be certain that the tradition which 
identifies Panini the poet with Panini the grammarian, ond 
which attributes to the one writer the verses at the head of this 
paper, cannot be disposed of in this fashion. It has gained 
immensely in strength from the discredit into which the 
Renaissance theory, referred to by Bhandarkar, has fullen, 
In his recent paper “Die Indischen Inschriften und das 
Alter der Indischen Kunstpoesie” Bithler has shown that 
the gap between, say, for example, the supposed date of the 
Mabfibbashya and the fifth or sixth century of our era, is am 
imaginary one; and that, scanty as the stone records are, 
enough remains to render it certain that the art of “ poetry” 
(kiivyam) as expounded by writera like Dandin and 
Vamana, and practised by poets like Bina and Bhava- 
bhiti, was already an old art in the first century of our 
era. This is a point to which I shall recur immediately. 
T use it here to press home the consideration that in view 
of it, it hos become ten times more probable than it was 
before, that writers like Rajasekhara, Kahemendra, Nami- 
sadhu, and, pace Bhandarkar, I will add the compilers of 
the despised anthologies, inheritors of an unbroken tradition, 
could not possibly have been mistaken in a matter like this 
The fact is, that the gap is between these writera and ua, 


; oe of Patanjali, A Reply to Profesor Peterson, pp. 4 and 6. 
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not between them and Panini. Until evidence to the 
contrary is adduced, we are bound, T contend, to nccept 
Rajasekhara’s explicit statement that “by Rudra’s grace 
Panini wrote first his grammar, and then his poem the 
Jambuvatijaya.” | 

A side light, it may be noticed in passing, is thrown upon 
this controversy when we notice that Pinini’s is not the 
only nome which is connected by Indian tradition with the 
two muses of Grammar and Poetry. What is true of Panini 
is true of his two commentators, Kiityayana or Vararuchi, 
and Patanjali. Patanjali refers to Vararuchi’s poom, and 
the Subhashita@vali contains seventeen verses ascribed to him. 
They are of the same character as the Panini verses, as will 
be seen from two examples for which room may be found. 
Th the first Vararuchi is breaking « lance with his master. 


naaraat warararaatatactisare | 
facitag STA ETA Ty ST FASTAT: Il 


“The bank of night lotuses laughed ns it were for joy (i. the 


whity potala unfolded) to sce his swarthy lady the Night, in her 


fresh youth, and with her covering of darkness laid aside. 


aitfa Hanqewea qeeferates 
gure awdarar ezaria faarirary tl 


“The. sky is covered over with dark- clouds, and the best of 
summer, in fear as it were of the heavy Tain, has tenet up its 


abode in the hearts of lovers away from their mistresses. 
This Inst verse resembles a verve by Kumiiradies, 


which Aufrecht quotes, and compares to the Anacreontic 
pecorveTiong aT’ apa. 

1 The cclerences ta Phoiai an n poet, aecurcing. in trentions om Thales, S7- 
mentaries, and the anthologies, have been $ tage hor in the article Papin, 1s 
the Introdnetion to the dition of Ae nbuakerh'® j. Compare also 


Pischel's paper in the ZL). M G. 39, 74. | 
* With the approach of tie ruins travellers ought to be able to make for bome. 
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fafacdiacarfefs ared 
atfa sfiawarfea war: | 
aafes: ufaan faarfaet- 


“Tho wind was laden with drops of icy spray: Love, a5 it were 
in fear of the cold, entered the hearts of forsaken girls in which 
the fire of sorrow burned,” 





The resemblance cannot be accidental, For, as IT was able 
to show in the paper already referred to, Patanjali quotes 
Eumaradaisa, and the resemblance between these two verses 
therefore goes to show that the Vararuchi of the anthologies 
is the Vararuchi of the Varttikas, and that the t ype of poetry 
of which they are fine examples is as old ns Patanjali. I 
know of no verses ascribed in the anthologies to Patanjali 
himself co womine. But I have little hesitation in ascribing 
to Patanjali, the great commentator on Panini, the fine 
verse by the “ Commentator" (Bhishyakara), which Aufrecht 
cites from the Saduktikarpaimrita, and to which a peculiar 
interest porhaps attaches, 


wala argaraa cigars farts | 
aurfa aracnrafata Safe ar ear: i 


“Though the sea be so clear that it shows the jewels lying at 
the bottom, think not on that account that it is but knee-deep.” 


If the ‘ Bhashyakiira” of this verse is the “ Bhashya- 
kara" of the Muhabhashya, Bhartrihari had it in mind 
when he described the Muhabhashya as qereqat]a avait 
argura <4 dteaqra “so deep that its soundings cannot 
be taken, so clear that it seoms shallow.”" 
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Bhartrihari himself is a third example of the grammariaa 
5 A fourth is Vyadi, author of the “ Sangruha,” to take 
the place of which the Mababhashya was written, All that 


is left of Vyadi (for his Sangraha, according to Bhartribari, 
had perished before the Mababhishya was written) is one 
verso which Aufrecht cites from the Saduktikarnamrita. 
It ia noticeable as a conspicuous example of the metaphorical 
use of expressions, intolerable in their literal sense, which 
Dandin (Kavyadarsa, i. 95-97) tells us had the sanction of 


good poets, 


sawafa 4 Bawa cages 
a a faxgasatin: wears eC ThT | 
acafaeaaraaarraataara 


axe ay aaah safer TTT I 


“The pains of poverty do not «wallow up his heart, the talk of 
bad men does not make his ear itech, who, in the enjoyment of the 
soul-ruvishing conversation of gow pwets, gives all his mind to 
postry, that vonniteth honey.” 


Tt seemed at the time to me and to othera' that the 
discovery that Panini wrote poetry of the same kind 5 
that of Kalidiisa, and that his commentator Patanjali quoted 
a writer who is by Rajnsekhara placed after Kalidasa, 
afforded reason for throwing doubt on the high antiquity 
claimed very generally for the two grammarinns. A Te- 
ndjustment of some kind seemed necessary- But I was 
tempted to look on Kalidasa as the fixed point, and on 
Panini os the movable one, in any attempt to reduce ® 
interval of some nine centuries whieh in common opinion 
then divided them. Before this Society 
at any length on the reasons for this. ! 
that the late James Fergusson unfolded his theory of the 


t Compare especially Piscbel"s paper already referred to. 
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Vikramaditya era, a theory which was adopted and de 
veloped by Professor Max Miller, and on which that 





scholar built his own theory of an interregnum, and a 


rennissance of, Sanskrit literature. According to Fergusson 
the Brahmins who, in or about 1000 a.n., invented the 
Vikramaditya era—through hatred of a current Buddhist 
mode of reckoning—chose as the eponymous hero of thé 
mew era a sovereign who defeated the barbarians in 544 
4.D., but, for convenience of reckoning, put him in the 
year 601, instead of the year 1 of his own erm By 
and by this odd detail dropped out of memory, and the 
consequence was that a whole body of literary tradition 
which centred round Vikramaditya was shifted back 600 
yeara, to the utter confusion of the whole subject. : 

To this theory Max Miiller gave his provisional assent, 
Bat that distinguished scholar did not omit to Iny due stress 
on the consideration that the whole weight of Fergusson’s 
scheme rested on the fact that it was at that time impossible 
to produce a document, written or engraved, in whioh the 
Vikramaditya era was used and which was itself prior to 
the yeur 600 of that era, or 5444.0, “The era of Vilkrama 
Mr, Fergusson holds was not invented before the aixth 
century a.p, It cannot therefore occur on any historical 
document before that date: and the whole theory would 
collapse if one single coin or stone could be produced dated 
contemporaneously 543 [read 599] of the Samvat of 
Vikrama."! | 

Tt was my good fortune to be the first to produce the 
Thissing stone, 


Tn the early part of 1885 I wus at Kotah, engaged in one 


of the too few tours through Rajputana in search of MSS, _ 


which brighten the Jot of a Sanskrit professor in Bombay. 
Bhagvanlal Indraji was with me. We yisited the hermitage 
of Kanva outside the city, and took a fresh rubbing of the 
inscription there, which was first described by Colonel Tod.* 
That inscription is dated in the 796th year “of the Lords 


' India: What can it teach as? p. 294. 


| 
| 





* Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, p- 705, j 
f 
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of Mulwa,” an era which hai not previous to my visit to 


Kotuh, been identified with any of the well-known Indion 


erns, though, as 1 have learned since,! General Cunningham 
had already expressed the opinion that it must be identical 
with the era of Vikramaditya, Passing south to Jhalra 
Pathan, Bhagvanlal and I learned from the Brahmins of 
that plucee that they traced their lineage to a band of 
immigrants from the west, who had settled for the most 
part at Dasapara, now called Mandasor. Dhagvanlal’s 
eyes brightened. He knew from Mr. Fleet that the place 
referred to contained at least one old inscription, and the * 
account of the Jhalra Pathan Brahmins convinced him that 
it probably contained more than one. He was already 
suffering from the disease which was to bring his life 
to an untimely end. Yet nothing would satisfy him but 
to start off, in a country eka, with no provision for his 
comfort, across a roudless country, on his pilgrimage of 
seventy miles to the place where the larger body of this 
immigration from the West had settled. He had his reward. 
For when we met again in Bombay he placed in my hands 
his transcript of an inseription, before which, if I may 
borrow in this room the language of politics, the combina- 
tions of Ferguason, and his reckless charges of mendacity, 
crumble to dust and ashes. In my paper on the Kotah 
inscription? I showed that Bhagvanlal’s Mandasor in- 
scription docs contain what was wanted, a date in the 
Vikramiditya era prior to the year 600 of that era, 
I may recapitulate the argument briefly here. The Man- 
dasor inseription is dated “in the 404th year of the 
reckoning of the Malavas,* while Kumaragup!a was ruling 
the earth.’ Kumiragupta’s dates were known. He was 
reigning in the year 46 of the Vikramaditya era, 

in the year 508 of the same. Am era in the 494th year 
ef which he was on the throne, and which was #0 firmly 


) Fleet's Gupin Tnecriptions, Tntrodactiva. 
* The Auchitvalamiorn of Kshemenirn, ote., }- 45, ‘ soll 
® We owe the correct explanation of the term arya to Kiel 
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established that it is-found three centuries Inter in the 
Kotah inseription, can only be the Vikramiaditya era itself: 
under another name, This view of the significance of the 


Mandasor inscription was generally accepted, and has — 


now received the support of Mr. Fleet.' It is accordingly, 


I believe, no longer doubted by any competent outhority 
that Ferguason’s theory with regard to the Vikramaditya: 


éra must be abandoned, and that Max Miiller’s view of 
an interregnum in, and a renaissance of, Sanskrit literature 


has lost all the eupport afforded to it by a theory out of 


which it avowedly in great mensure sprung. 
The question, however, has rested here. Attention wis 


drawn to the fact that Patanjali's Mehabbashya contains 
‘ quotation from a poet who must have lived ofter Kalidasa, 


and Kiclhorn followed this up with o list of similar quotations 
écourring in. Patanjali’s work. Kielhorn bas also very 


recently shown good reason for believing that the author 
of this Muandusor inscription was familiar with one of 


Kilidiisa'’s works, In Hiihler’s essay on immense stride 
forward is taken. He reviews the whole question with the 


aid of eighteen of Mr. Fleet’s inscriptions, and some earlier 
ones, ‘The results arrived at are briefly each os to make 
the “renaissance of Sanskrit literature” theory no longer 


tenable. The existence of Sanskrit poetry of the classical 


type, and of well-known and opposing schools of that poetry, 
is by Bithler traced step by step from the fifth, through 
the fourth and third, back to the second century of our 


era, The paper is one which must arrest the attention 
of every student of Sanskrit literature, and I am glad to 


be able to state that an English edition of it will shortly 
appear in our Bombay Society's Journal. In the remarks 


which follow I propose to confine myself to a consideration 
of the new light which bas been thrown on Kilidasn's date, 
and to certain illustrations which I think the anthologies cam 


be made to furnish in support of Bihler’s main result, that 


it is to the centuries before our era, and not to the fifth 


! Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, passim, 








eee an a 


—— / 
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or sixth century A-D., that we must look for the beginnings 
of Sanskrit classical poetry. 

Vateabhatti, the author of the Mandasor inseription, was 
far from being himself an original poet of the first, or any 
mink, He speaks of the pains of composition (prayatnena 
rachita), and an examination of his work shows that what 
he means is that he has been at great trouble to follow 
the beat models, nnd to observe all the rules of the art. 
Biabler has shown that he does not always succeed in 
keeping clear of inelegancies and even positive mistakes. 
In thirteen places throughout his brief poem he uses the 
weuk pause at the end of a half verse, a license which the 
best poets never permit themselves. He ekes out bis verses 
with expletives, which add nothing to the sense, and 
tautologies which repeat + And-in one passage he saves 
himself from a false quantity only by using a false gender. 
‘Theso considerations would be important in any case 04 
showing that at the time when Vatsabhatti set himself 
: this task, 472 a.p., there was & rich poetical literature for 
. him to copy. They derive extraordinary interest from the 

fact thot, as Bibler and Kielhorn have joined to show, 
we can identify one of Vatsabhatti's models, and that hia 
j model is no other thun Kalidnss himself. The proof of 
this is as follows, In verse 10 Vatsabhatti begins his 
a, of the city Dugapura (Mandasor) with the 
words: 
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2 qaarar yet eAT aT ae aI A aT ATE | 
Atswarfeafannagzmarenrats Tere a5 


“ Whore the white, high houses, with their waving flugs, anil 
the women in them, are like the edges of white clouds, when 
thos are stroaked with the lightning-oreeper’” 
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This is taken from a verse in the Meghadiita :— 
fagani afeaafaar: Sard afear: 
aaare weaATar: fasanancaras | 
wade afenayaay aefe era: 
Wage aafaaae aa Aafane: | 
“The palaces there rival you thus and thus: you have your 
lightning, they have fair women; yon have the rainbow, they 
have their paintings; you have your aweet, low rour, they have 
the drums that are beaten for music ; you have water within yon, 


they have their crystal pavements; you are high, they touch the 
clouds.” 


Tt is spoiled in the taking. For Kialidiisa would not have 
complicated the comparison of the lightning ploying along 
the edge of the lofty cloud to women appearing on the 
terrace of the high house by throwing in the additional 
comparison of the waving flags, And gafaquerct is good 
Sanskrit : 7arvaranta ‘a oe 7 

In his next verse, Bibler goea on to show, Vatsabhutti 
returns to his model here, and fills up a few dacunme in 
his first copy. He finds he has snid nothing of the 
music for which Kilidisa finds a parallel in the murmut 
of the thunder. And he hag heen led to drop all mention 
of the pictures. Accordingly he writes a supplementary 
verse referring to “other houses ! 


satin Peasatfa safearfa | 
arataseqetite faftefes- 
auf wraaeeaaa rath I 


“And others shine like penka of the Kuilisn hill, heaving 
long wpper rooms and terraces, resounding with the noise of 
monsicians, full of pictures, adorned with rows of waving plantain 
trees.” 


‘ 


q 
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’ Kiclhorn has shown that in another passage we can actually 
restore Vatsabhatti’s text, as that has been edited by Fleet, 
by a reference to the passage in the Ritusamhira of Kaliditsa 
on which it is modelled, Kalidasa is describing the cold 
senson, and writes : 


fangararanafeetizt 
BATA HIARAT WHT: | 

wefa arataarar waraar: 
naif Tae BATS ABATE Ml 
a vaya ucieeqinnae | 

4 ATaa: ATR TATST 
sag far taal aaa tl 


“The inner room of a house all the windows of which are 
aut, a fire, tho roys of the sun, warm elothing, young and tender 
women—these be the things that poople seek after ut this season. 

"Sandal wood powder cold as the moan’s rays, the palace-roof, 
white os autumm's moon, winds cold with moist icy spray— 
these things now bring no delight to men.” 


Vateabhatti drags in to his poem the same theme and 
the same words: . 


TIATeAT aH aa STH 
afeuaragqua warelaae | 


' Fleet wrote: CTATHATE, | aa. Bhandarkar reads qa for int 
GH, snd supvests crarreareareaya. Wish crarrararer wets 
qanlifying qrany compare QapTA Tat wertay in v, 10 of the in- 
teription. Kielhorn’s correction wqaret, corresponding te Riiliddaa'w 
afecret, soem qurtainly right. 


Tas, 18091, 23 ! 


1s 
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axinpeniawescaareaet 
eIcrqHacied aa feazraqs] =I Hl 


“(In the season) that rejoices in the inner rooms of houses full 
of women, the rays of the sun, the heat of a fire, und in which 
tho fish lie low in the water: in the senson that knows nothing 
of the cooling pleasure caused by the rays of the moon, cold palace 
roofs, sandlewood powder, fans, necklaces of pearls, and im which 
the lotusea are wasted by the cold.” 





Kalidasa's sharp contrast between the things that delight 
men in the hot and cold seasons respectively derives no 
additional force from the touches about the fish and the 
lotuses, which are Vatsabhatti's clumsy additions. 

The earliest date we had previously for Kalidasa was i 
634 a.n., the date of the Aiholo inscription, in which he fs 
mentioned. The discovery that in 472 a.p. he was already 
a model for postasters sends us back with fresh curiosity to 
the passage at the beginning of the Malavikignimitea im 
which Kalidasa spenks of himself modestly as a “ poet of 
the day" whose works had to run the gauntlet of /andatores 
femporis acti who troubled him as critics of the same kind 
troubled Horace. “ Nay, why should the audience pass overt 
the words of world-renowned pocts like Bhitsa, Saumilla and 


the Kaviputrau, to pay this honour to Kilidisa, a poet of the 
present day ? 

“ The Manager—What a silly thing to say. Look you. 
A poem is not good because it is old, nor bad because it8 


further? Have we any fragments that will serve to show 

that they, who are referred to aa “poets of the olden 
time" by an author, who was himself a classic in 472 

aD, wrote Indian classical poetry of the “ rennissance” - 
type centuries before the epoch at which that renaissance 19 
fixed? We are thrown back on the anthologies here. For 
Kalidasa has been amply revenged of the critics. Not on®- 


new, oto.” . r 
Can we use this reference to carry the argument o step 








J 


i 


i 


: 
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of tho plays which they preferred to his hus survived. But 
the fragments in the anthologies are enough for our purpose, 
I give examples under the three names. 


BHASA. 
I. 
afsaeza ay ard SaaiaaTas 
fafa fead ara ara aa: fas arfafa | 
aafy axa Aagqa was aalaa 
yafa SST GIT ATAST GHA TAA Il 
0) hard-hearted one! pot away the anger that is spoiling sae 
bliss, You are proud, but Donth is writing Past, past!" aguinet 


each of our days. We are young, anid short is our time together : 
were it not better done to love than to quarrel?" 


I. 
atau ciate ate carfetred: 
we <ewata faafaarats: | 
ara waizia qafta fea: 

ara <fcx x4 aTTRUhA Te: | 


Autwan, 


“The son burns hot like a mean man lately exalted ; the deer 
lewves hia horn as on ingrute leaves his friend ; the water pea 
clear within like the heart of a sage; the mud ia dried up lke an 
impectnious lover.” 
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TI, 
facfeafaaraaron faufa faurefa- 
afanfaaarsara afadear ca: | 
SES, aceraaag- 

TALS AA MIRCHI CAA ITT: Il 
Winter. 

“The moon grows pole like tho face of a girl whose lovo hus 
left her ; the beams of the sun are as gentle as the orders of o tam 
stripped of his power; the cowdung fire is charming as the anger 
ofa young wife; the eold wind as harsh as 4 knave’s embrace.” 

IV. i 
azfa faau: faatca: wdfecor ia 
aga wae wealat ay faaraan | 
Saas: Barats wl w wITAaT- 
Taaaut fadvye fad y faerie | 


“All that the gods got with such pains within the ocean is tobe 
seen in the faces of women, the flowers of heaven in the perfume 
of their breath, the moon in their cheeks, nectar on their lips, 


—and, Poison in their aidelong giances,"’ q 
SOMILA, : 

We know from Rajasokhara that Somila and Tamila were 
joint authors of a “Stidrakakatha,” They were the Beaumont 


nod Fletcher of their day. Tut of playa that delayed the 
acceptation of Kalidisa’s works one verse is all that remains. 

Tt was first quoted by Aufrecht from the Sarigaddhara- 
paddhati with the observation that it is one of the finest 
in that collection. 
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ward: amat sae efet foe Brereia: 

fafadafcerfa amaael WTI Ae: | 

ar aia HYMSA CAUCE 

a arefaaa qrage fe: aarcrfaar tl 
The Dead Wayfarer. 


“Tf he had been ill his form would be wasted; if he had 
heon wounded there would be blood; uf a enake had bitten 
him there would be foaming at the mouth: none of these 
things is here: then how did this wretched wayfarer die? Hal 
Leer: it must be thot ho rashly let his oye rest on the mango 
bud round which the bees eager for honey are buzzing.” 


Under Ramilake the Subhashitavali has one verse- 
acuauties afaa: eae HAT: aaa aa | 
guag 7a weer: afanfer DeTSe ETT: Ut 


The Hot Weather. 


“The shulows now retire into the immer Teoms of the house 
Hike modest and chaste wives fearing the touch of the hands 
(rays) of another man than their husband—the sun.” 


KAVIPUTRAU. 
That “ Kaviputra” m Kilidasa’s sentence is 0 dual, and 
not a singular, we know from the Subhishitivali, which 
assigns this verse to the two “sons af the poet.” 


a 


id a 
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“To arch the brows, to dart side glances from holf-closod 
eyes, to speak flattering words, to Inugh bashfully, to move with 
graceful slowness, then stand. still—all this is woman's ornament 
and weapon of attack.” 


The verse stands now in Bhartrihari. 

Opinions will differ as to how far back these names, Bhitsa, 
Somila and Kaviputrau, serve to carry back the type of 
poetry of which all are representative. We stand on surer 
ground with o fourth name, that of Asvaghosha, This is 
the name of the twelfth Buddhist patriarch, who was a 
contemporary of Kanishka (a.n, 78). His “ Life of Buddha” 
(Buddhachorita) was translated into Chinese in the year 
420 a.p., and has now been translated from Chinese into 
English by Mr. Beal.! The Sanskrit original is extant, 
one copy being among the manuscripts got in Nepal for 
the University of Cambridge by Dr. Daniel Wright. The 
work culls itself a Mahdkdryom, and it is sufficiently evident 
from the English translation that Dandin and Vamana 
would not have refused that title to it. The startling 
resemblance between Agvaghosha’s poetry and that of 
Kalidisa cannot fail to attract the attention of the reader 
even of the English version of the Chinese translation. 
When Professor Cowell’s promised edition is in our hands, 
we ahall have, it is clear, ample material for deciding whieh | 
of the two writers it is that is using the other, Meanwhile — 
the unthologies preserve some verses by Asvaghosha, three 
of which ure given below as verses which probably date 
from the first century of our era, 


ASVAGHOSHA, 


I. 
aarafa: wala aa oe a we 
faqr weanfwar 4 = arfamfg: | 


' Sacred Books of the East, vol. sit. 


J 
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wart arf aaa ee af fi 
ara wafed geo Tea TST Il 


“Reanty profits a man nothing, nor birth, nor goodness: nor 
does learning, though it be multiplied a thousandfold, nor purity 
of sprech: the good deeda that have been heaped up im previous 
birth, these come to their fruits to & man in this world us trees do.” 


I. 
arawafa a faz farmer aca Aa 
a@iicafacaatta aaa sfaaee TAA | 
sarepmfacias azafa wa aaraet aaa 
arettaraadiaae fe faaararfad Seay | 


«One tries hard but has to go without the thing he longed for, 
another lifts no hand yet gets his heart's desire ; out of one man's 
land the wealth that is im it quickly disappeare, and another 
picks it up: thus Fortune, like o child, or 4 madman, or # fool, 
plays with our destinies.” 


Lastly I will, at some risk doubtless, bo “ very bold,” and 


confess that the considerations I have here feebly set forth 
anthologies which are 


invest for me the verses in the 
written above the great name of Vikramiditys itself (‘Sri 
Vikramidityasya) with @ fresh and a great interest. Tt 
Asvaghosha wrote ns we have seen him write in 75 ADs 
if he was preceded in the art long before the Christian 
era by Panini, Putanjali and many others, whose names 
aa well as their poems have perished, who can the ‘Vikrama- 
ditya of the following verses be but the great sovereign-— 


poet and friend of poets—in whose honour the Vikramaditya 


era was estublished in the yeat 56 Hc. F 
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VIKRAMADITYA. 


I 


RATST Gaqa: Qe ayHar: 
aererar: wwandfaty wa4r: | 
aTarfadancar: afcwarar: 
aatfaa fe aaa a azfea fafar 


“Girls that delight the heart, friends eager to please, gool 
kitsmen, servants with words full of kindness, horses and elephants 
with all their trappings—in the twinkling of on eye all these 
things will have passed away. 





IL. 
sag ara: ava fe was . 
aaveta faadg dma: | : 
wag TST Baay araar 


wamard Bearayfe wa: | 


“Tn all my sicknesses God is my sovercign medicine; in dark- 
ness Ho is a light, and in rough places a path; in danger 4 
protection, and in trouble a brother—He is the ship that shall 
beur me over sorrow's soundless seu." 





“= 
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1. Tae Temrle oF RaivisasAtia. 


22, Seton Place, Edinburgh. 

Lith Feb. 1891. 
Sin,—Permit me to call your attention to a mistake on 
p- 166. of the Journ. R. A, Soe, for 1891, where Epigraphia 
Jwliew is apparently a mistake for Corpus Inacript. Inilicarum. 
Again, in the footnote to p. 170, the writer has fallen into 
@ mistuke in correcting Dr. Hultzsch’s statement respecting 


‘the discovery of the date and inscriptions of the temple 


Kuildsanithaswimin. It ts true that Mr. Sewell first called 
attention to the other old temples at Kadehipuram ; but he 
had not even seen that of Kuilisanitha, which stands o little 
way out of Kafichi, before 1 visited it im 1883, and brought 
to light the important inscriptions found init. Dr. Hultaach’s 
statement therefore is strictly accurate, & it relutes to this 


temple only.—Yours faithfully, 
J. Dorcess. 


The Editor Journ, B. Asiatic Sue. 


9 Fa Hren’s ‘Fine Lewrr.’ 


Ix Chapter xvii. of Fa Hicn's Travels he says that 45 
yojunas (=sbout 350 miles) to the north (as Rémasat andl 
Beal translate) or north-weat (as Professor Legge translates) 
of the well-known place Samkassa (27° 3's. by 7 50 x.) there 
is a temple called Ho King (?)- Beal, following Rémusst 
(Foe Koue Ki, p. 126, and note, p- 163), renders this * Fire 
Limit’ Professor Legge states in hia note that bis Korean 
copy of the Fo Kun Ki hns a different character i 
of this place, which gives 6 yrreat improvement in the reading. 
And he necordingly renders it ‘Great Heap.’ 
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The legend attached to the place is that the Buddha there 
converted on evil spirit. There are several stories in the 
Pitakas of such conversions of wayas or yakkhas, But the 
most famous perhaps is the legend of the Ajavaka Yakkha, 
who dwelt in the Aggalava Cetiya.' 

‘There is, so far as I know, no indication in any one of the ~ 
eleven Pali passages as to the geographical position of this 
place. But it has occurred to me that the word Agga|ava 
would so well explain the doubtful Chinese name that it 
would be worth while to suggest to Chinese scholars whether 
this could not be the origin of both forms of it. For the 
Chinese might have supposed either that Aggalava was — 
derived from «gyi, ‘ fire,’ or from egga, in the sense of * great, 
chief." The English translators of the Chinese do not, un- 
fortunately, give the exact transliteration of the Chinese — 
reproduction of the Indian name, though Rémusat in his 
note gives the Chinese characters of his reading of the Chinese 
translation of it, and Professor Legge gives the Chinese 7 
characters of his. 
__ If the identification be correct, then Pali scholars also will. li 
have « point in old Buddhist geography, hitherto undecided, 
uppoximately settled for them, For it would fix Aggilava 
about 32° x. by 78°, that is in Sugana, somewhere near 

I may odd that there are similar legends of the conversion | 
of a ‘demon’ in Chaps, xxxiy. and liii. of Fa Hien, but there 
are no hames given thera, 

The conversion of the Alavaka Yakkha is the subject of 
the poem Alavaka Sutta, translated by Professor Fausball in — 
iS ile Books of the East,” vol. x. p. 29 foll. (compare — 
p: 57). 


















T. W. Rays Davins. 
P.8.—The * Bows-and-woapons-laid-down-Tope’ must be 
the same as that referred to in the Divyaivadana (p. 201) 
as Dhura Nikshepana, But Fa Hien says (chapter xx¥.) 
it was the sume as the place where Mira possessed Ananda, 


: r i iT ‘ j Lis ; fet. 
TR ~deg go> ey peda Journal of the Puli Text Society, 1888," 1p 


J 
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and that plnce, according to the Pali, was the Cupila Cetiya, 
mentioned in the same passage in the Divyavadaina. “Vor 
Diwrd the Chinese must hove heard Dian. fo 


JS 
i 


3. Tax Bupona’s ‘ Resiences.’ 

Tie following is the substance of a paragraph in Buddha- 
ghosa's Commentary on the Duka Nipata of the Anguttara, 
giving the places at which the Buddba passed his ‘rest- 
dences,’ that is, his retreat during the three months of Was: 

Ist year (after the Buddhahood). At Isipatana in Benares. 


2nd 5 ° . “alc 
hd * ) At the Veluvana, near Rajagahs (on the apecial 
4th invitation of King Bimbisira). 


Sth ,, At the Muhivana, near Vesili, on the invitation 

of the Licchavis. 

Gth ,, At the Mamkula Hill. 

7th , In the Tavotimsa Heaven, on the invitation of 

Sakku, King of the gods (1). 
8th ,, At the Samsumira Hill, in the Bhagga country. 
Oth ,, At the Ghositirima at Kosambi. 
10th ,, At the foot of a tree im the Pirileyya forest. 
lth ,, At the Brahmin village of Najaka. a 
12th ,, At Vernija, on the invitation of the Brahmins 
there, 

13th ,, On the Maliya bill 

14th , In the Jetavana ot Savatthi. 

lath ,, In the Nigrodha Arama ot Kapilavattha, on the 
invitation of his father, Suddhodann. 

16th ,, At the Aggilava Cetiys. 

17th He At Rajagaha. 

18th ,, On the Caliya Mount. 

19th ,, Semis 

20th ,, } At Rajagaba. 

The remuining twenty-five P | ape 
nineteen of them, on Anathapindike’s invitation, “Fr the 
Jetavana at Savatthi, and the other six, om the invitation of 
the lay sister Visakha, in the Pubba Krame at Saketa. 

T. W. Ruvs Davins. 


ton of Was were spent, 
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4. TRANSLITERATION, 


Srx,—Mr. Lyon in p. 636 of the Journal, 1890, writes: 

“T hope I shall be favoured with suggestions from those 
who are interested” . . . in the problem of Tranaliteration 
from Arabie or Arabized types. 

This invitation of Mr. Lyon has induced me to write, 
And first, to explain my own experience and general 
position, 

In the year 1830 I fell in with the problem by grammar 
and dictionary, but on January Ist, 1831, entered Aleppo 
with friends, was shut up there by the Ottoman preparation 
for war against David Pasha of Bagdad for fifteen months, 
But first plague, next inundation, disarmed David; so in 
the summer of 1832 our party reached Bagdad. The 
provincial dialects of Syrian and Bagdad were my primary 
study, from the people themselves; afterwards in many 
after yenrs [ had endless specimens of popular Arabie in 
Egypt and Algiers; moreover, from 1836 began my studics 
in Libyan texts in Arabized types. In fifty years my mind 
had more than one change in detail, largely agreeing with 
Mr. Lyon in principle. 

But I may first mention Mars, as that in which we 
mainly look down upon the Ancients and the modern 
Orientals. Eastern scholars must now learn our Geography ; 
but when they try to make a Map for Arabs, they will 
(perhaps against their will) wish for Roman transliteration. 
The dots of Arabic as essential parts of letters are an ut- 
endurable vexation in any full map. I infer that accent 
or dots as essential parts of lettera, such ns h, td, & % 
ought to be used as sittle ax possible in transliteration, if we 
cannot alwnoys avoid them. 

Next, from Oberleitmen’s Grammar of Ancient Arabic 
I learned (though, without his warning, from the careless 
utteronce of natives I should hardly have trusted my own 
ear) that the vowels indicated by vowel points (always in 
poetical or sacred Arabic, but in prose only to save a mative 
from ambiguity) have two received utterances, fine with 





\ 
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fine consonants, generally /ess clear or certainly different 
with thick consonants. Any European, as soon a8 he knows 
the fact, wishes to write them by different cowels or diphthouga. 
In trying to learn Arabic words from unpointed prose, T 
became ere long aware of my liability to very grievous error, 
which is easier to indicate than to illustrate. In trying to 
say something in Arabic I elicited a general shudder and 
sort of hiss, And when in surprise 1 asked, What did I 
say wrong? no one dared to tell me, Evidently all were 
shocked. On one occasion I asked a Turkish literary man 
to help me to read a piece of unpointed Arabic, but he 
replied, “I dare not;” and on my surprize, he explained : 
“Not knowing all the vowels, I might unawares say Some 
thing obscene.” The dictionaries of Golias or Freytag ensily 
show the danger. 

As a very simple example how in our view a vowel 
written the same in Arabic may change, I give the words 
wie dates and we mud. 1 write them with different 
vowels, fien, dates; twin, mud, if for a moment t standé 
for &, On experiments with natives, I found they really 
changed both the initial consonant and the vowel: but 
my final opinion was, that if I uttered both with the same 


vowel (ie), I always seamed wrong, however carefully 1 


thickened my t for &; but if I got my wi with the native 
sound, they easily forgave, perhaps did not observe, any 
inaccuracy in my preceding consonant. What will Mr. 
Lyon think of my sanguine idea, that if once a learned 
Arab cares to learn our transliteration, and finds all his 
vowels written as letters in full, he will care less about the- 
coarse pronunciation of certain consonants, and look upon 
any excess ns rustic vulgarity. 

That Fatah in the sacred name 4) is pronounced as 
English w in Fan, Dust (in majorum Dei gloriam), and not 
as in our Jan or Men, displays the anoertainty. Afosiem is 
written by the French, where my ef would dietute Afosiin ; 
but the French have not our short i, and with them our 
ship becomes sheep. I dare not enter dotails, until it 18 
agreed that textual vowels and diphthongs ought to enter 
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our transliteration. In my little Arabie Dictionary I have 


done my best ns to vowels, while aware how vague my 
appreciation of French eu, ef, oeu. A native scholar to 
assiat in transliteration ought to know both English ond 
French vowel sounds accurately, and write for us his best 


attempts for all the possible Arabic vowels in Roman type. 


Proceeding to consonants, I regard d, t (English or 
French) as equivalent to Arabic o = although our letters 
are not dental, but only “gingival,” the tooth touching 


the gum. Mr. Lyon appears to make A the strong wheezing 
H, I have not understood why. Our h, s, 2, k, g (hard), j, 
b, p, v, f, 1, m, n, r seem identical with Arubic or Persian 
sounds. For g (hard) is wanted in Libyan and Persian; 
but wewant figures for ~ = 3 zu 2b aa 


(1) To economize dots or accents with Joast blame or 


dispute, we may use existing Alphabets, Modern Greek 
gives f (giamma), A (déelta), 6 (theta) for = or Only, 


to avoid, in the small of ©, a form too like to y, strip the 


cross from F f of Latin; then, to avoid confusion with. 


long, merely lower { in the line. Then ¢ means Ghimel. 


A Hindu gentleman some thirty years ago, calling on me, 
said; “You in Europe surpass us in the mechanism of 


writing, whether by skill, or accident, or by fate, You 
have capitals and common letters, Roman or Italic, varied 
punctuation and quotation marks." In desiring to retain 
wll these I go beyond Mr. Lyon. Thus for & I covet both 
Tand ¢. Ionce used English g for ¢ e as Mr. Lyon proposes; 
bat in Persian and Libyan I want it for our hard g. 

(2) From Hebrew T take as c its frequent equivalent a5 
capital, with small letter 1 which suits print emir 
For the cursive form in MS, we need not provide: 
will take his own course. T have tried both h and a au 
h,as i. Our x and e are disposable, and x both in Spanish — 
now and Parhaps i in Oscan once, sounded as our sh; therefore — 
= for = cannot be blamed. The o being in Italian bard 


or soft, may stand for English ch, Persian qi but Freneh j, 






=. — 


= Ee: 


i i a 


Ehes. 2 Et 
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in the cases which need it, may be @ two-horned j, while 
English j is of course — of Arabic. The thick Arabic (+ 
is probably Hebrew % which I nearly imitate in quasi- 
Roman types; alao & for (=. For & I print T with curved 
top T, 7 as small letter to avoid likeness tor, Else Tose t 
or t, ie. t with doublo cross. Also 5 with tail for 5. 

Finally I imitate ¢ from Arabic in £; snd ¢ remains, 
At first having used o for CS (which at Bagdad is sounded 
soft ag our cf in cdin), the k was at my disposal, and I 
used it as vibratory for ; Now I prefer the usual k for 
if, only adding o eedilla for Bagdad. Something must 
bo invented, and the only real difficulty is fix one way out 
of several. Hitherto it hos been written kh; so we must 
# creat it as ke made vibratory: tough ch of German Swiss. 
I finally printed K: Messrs, Stephen Austin & Sons have 
the type: but again and again I have preferred as simpler 
to put lower the main stalk of k into —, 99 95 neither to- 
complicate the figure nor increase its width, 

I know too well the difficulty of ufiering certain consonants. 
For .¢ and © we are told to say u und } with your tongue 
letiween your teeth; which seems the way te bite your tongue, 
A learned Maronite from the Lebanon was a candidate for 
the Arabic Professorslip at University College, London, 
when I was a Professor there. He called on me, 
politely tried mo in all the Arabio sounds; and at last said : 
“You are right in every thing.” But if I bad tried to 
talk fast, instead of uttering single words, slowly und 
carefully, I knew that I should have gone wrong 0! 
Concerning & (my tailed 5) I have found & in special eases 
to take two sounds; as wi gilim, oppressive; yet 2 
(dalam) be dark ; p26 sihir, external; yet ~ (dahr) back ; 
but dohr, noon. IT also propose to print a Hamza in certain 
words, ‘ebhib, “édi, *ehliey. 


——_ —— a 


F. W. Newma™- 
The Seeretary af the Royal Asiatic Sorielys 
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5. Tim Ganvpa ayn orHER FAnULOVS GiANT-nIRns, 


The following correspondence appears in the Academy of 
March 27th and April 11th last :— 


Dediam, Esser, 
Moreh 25, 1991, 


Sra,—Dr. K. Kobler, in the Academy for March 21 (p. 284), 
in reference to the Chaldman story of “The Eagle and the 
Serpent,” sees some connexion between it and the old | 
Persian legends relating to Simurgh. The Sin-bird or 
Simurgh is the Avesta Swena-meregha (Skt. ¢yena-mriga), 
usually rendered by “eagle.” Dr. West, in his Pahlavi texts 
(“Sacred Books of the Eust,” vol. vy. pt. i.), translates the | 

« 


“first of all birds the griffon of three natures was created, 
not for this world,” q 
The Simurgh seems to have some connexion with the 
Hindu Garuda or Garula, the great enemy of serpents and 
annkes. In the Chaldaan legend the eagle is clearly de- 
acribed os at deadly enmity with the serpent. J 

According to Hindu tradition, the Garuda, the bird of i 
Vishnu, was the king of the Suparnas, whose abode waa 
said to be in the Simbali forest. In Chinese Buddhist 
legends we find a reference to the Garuda as the devourer of La 
the serpent-dragon, ete. The Grent Rain asking Sitra says: 

“To the North of the great Ocoun thero is a large tree called 
Kiitasilmali; it is seven yojunos round at its root, and is embedded 
twenty yojanas in the ground. It grows one hundred yojanae 
high, and its branches spread fifty yojanas round. ‘ 

“. «« The king of these Garodas, when he wishes to seize the 
dragons, flies up into the tree and looks down on the Ocean; then 
he flaps his wings and divides the waters to the distance of 1600 
Yojunas, on which he flies down and picks up the dragons just 
as he pleases and eats them” (Beal's Catena of Buddhint Seripturety 
p. 50). 


Sin-bird by “griffon.” In Bundahis xxiv. 11 we read that 













The Sin-bird’s resting-place was also said to be on 
sacred tree (sce note to Bu. xxiv. Ll, in “Sacred Books of 
the East,” vol. y. p. 89), 
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Gubernatia locke wpon the mythological engle of the 


‘Hindus aa the winged solar horse; and he thinks that the — 


first trace of the legendary and proverbial enmity between 
birds of prey and the serpent 18 to be found in the contest 
between Indra, as a ¢yena oF hawk, and Ahi (Zoological 
Mythology, vol. 0. pp- 182, 184). 

In the Academy for October 18, 1890 (pp. 344-5), I have 
suggested that the fabulous Garuda or Suparna waa borrowed 
by the Hindus from a non-Aryan mythology, most probably 
from the Dravidians through the Babylonians. Chaldman 
story renders this supposition highly probable, 

R. Monuts. 


St. Boidle’s College, Manchester, 
April Sth, 1591. 

Siz,—Having just treated the above subject with a certain 
amount of detail in a paper read before the phi) gical 
section of the Congrés international des Savants Catholiques, 
now sitting in Paris, and entitled “ Cyéna-Simurgh-Roe = 
un chapitre d'évolution philologique et mythologique,” I 
may perhaps be allowed to supplement Dr. R. Morris's latter 
in your last issue by a few remarks on several points touched 
upon by him. 

Cyéna, as a name probably of the eagle, and the greatest 
and ewiftest of ull birds, is of frequent occurrence the 
Vedas. Cyane-mrga, however, does not, I believe, oocurs 
indoed, mrga, as meaning “bird,” except with some epithet 
like *paturus,” is not, I suppose, Sanskrit. Neither does 
Cuéna-meregha occur in Aveatic; but once, indeed, we 
Have merégho gaéné with the identical meaning (Bahract 
Yesht, 41). Qaina as 4 mystic bird is a wel known 
character in the Avesta; and while in the Vedas Qyéna 
is chiefly the natural, zoological creature, with but slight 
mythical characteristics (€ in connexion with the 
Séma plant), the Avestic Qaéna is almost parely mythical. 
Strictly speaking, there seem to have been moro than one 
of these giant birds and Yesht xiii, 109, is gael inter- 
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preted os giving the names of two Codnas, Amru ond 
Camru. The latter has become in post-Avestic literature 
the bird Camrish, who hos many features of grotesque’ 
exaggeration recalling the Hindu Garuda, but who is always 
distinctly put os second to Cafna (Amru). This latter is 
the well-known (ind miri, or Cin bird, also called 
the “Cin of three natures,” of the Pehlevi enered books. 
This curious epithet is, I think, doubtless a Volke 
etymologio, as if “ ¢i-wiri=" three-bird," i being Pehlewi 
for “three.” One of the characteristics of these Ermnim 
gigantic birds is their wisdom. In my Paris paper I have 
ventured (I fear rather rashly) to compare the “ wise eagle” 
of R.V. 322, 7, *Qyéana amira,” with the wise Caéna Amru 
of the Avesta; and it is at least curious that, in the Mainys- 
i-Khard, the Pehlevi form of the name is Cinamru. 

There is, of course, no doubt that the Persian Simuargh, 
eg. of Firdusi, Sadi, eto., is mn modernized form of thie 
Peblevi Vino miri or Qin amra. My own idea, too, is 
that the Perso-Arabian rukh (roc) is formed from the latter 
part of the name Simurgh, to which supposition the Uigur 
name for the eagle, simrukha, seems to add some likelihood. 

The monstrous Hindu Garuda is brought into connexion 
with the Vedic Cyéna in this way. The Vedas are acquainted 
with a heavenly bird Garatmin, whose name certainly cannot 
be separated etymologically from the later Sanskrit Garada, 
the bird of Vishnu. Now in the Ramayana (vii, 6) this 
Garuda is made to be a grandchild of one Gyéni, which i# 
nothing else than a feminine form of Cyéna. In Ramiyans 
Hi, 162, Garuda carries off the amrta (ambrosia) from heaven, 4 
just as the Vedic Cyne docs the sacred Sama plant. | 

: 


The Chinese Buddhist legend quoted by Dr. Morris after 
Dr, Beal is singularly like the description of Camrésh (not 
(ino mari) in the Bundehesh xix. 15, where that giant bird 
goes about picking up, “os a bird does corn,’ not dragons, 
but entire hostile non-Eranian districts ! (Zah-i, . an-Airde 
motddn elif clin milréo dénak.) Garuda's exploits are. 
nowhere to this surely ! 

L, C. Casarre.it 
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TI. Geverat Meerixes or THE Rovan Astario Socrery. 


26th January, 1891.—Mr, EK. L. Braxpaern, Hon. 
Trensurer, in the Chair. 

The election of Mr. C. L. Tapper, BGS, and of Mr. 
Robert Chalmers, of the Treasury, a5 resident mombers of 
the Society, was announced in accordance with Rale 7. 

Professor Peterson, of Bombay, read the paper on ‘ Panini, 
Poet and Grammarian,’ which is printed in fall in this issue 
of the Journal, and « discussion followed. 


| 
| 


Tl. Cosrests or Foreics OnrestaL JouUnsALS. 


1. Jovewat AstaTiUe. 


VILL. Série, Tome xvi. pt. 3 (Sept-Oct. 1890, received 


12 March, 1891). 

1. René Basset, Les dictions ‘satiriques attribudes 4 Sidi 
Ahmed ben Yusaf. 

2. Halévy. Correspondance d’Amenophis IT 
phis IV. 


[, et d’Ameno- 


VIII. Série, Tome xvi. livr. 3 (Nov.—Dec. 1890, recaived 


14 Feb, 1891). 
1. G. Guicyase. Notes d’epigraphie Indianne. 
J. Halévy. (Continuation of above) 
E. Chavannes, Le Calendrier des Yn. , 
J, Oppert, Annuaire astronomique babylonien. 
Fr, Scheil, Pronoms sssyriens. 





2. 
3. 
4. 
a. 
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1. Zerrecuuirr pen Devtscnes Moueestinorcomy G 
Band xliv. Heft 4 (Oct. 1890, received 13 March, ane 
1. Paul Horn. On Sah Tamisp I of Persia. 
ae On Sassaniun gems in the British Museum, 
5. J. Barth. Formation of Nouns in Arabic. 
4. Th. Néldeke. Gihon, the river of Paradise, was it 

in Arabia ? 

6. G. Buhler. Asoka's Rock Inscription. 


S$. Wiesen Zurmscuurr rin om Koxbe pes Moncexcarpes, 


Band vy, Heft 1 (received 16 March, 1891). 
LD. H. Miller, On the Corpus Inseriptionum Semiti- 


2. J. Kirste. On the Oldest Zend Alphabets. 
3. K. HL. Dhruva. On the Age of Visakhadatta. 
4. K. Miller, Gazar Parpetahi and Khoriun. 


Ill. Onirvary Notice. 


Mr. Ormond de Beawroir Priauiz.—It is with regret that 
we record the death of one of our members, Mr, Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaulx, who died at his house in Cavendish 
Square on the 15th ultimo; he was a mun of some literary 
mark, and well known for his social geniality ond noble 
presence, though in Inte years he has been rarely seen in the 
rooms of our Society, He was born in 1805 in Guernsey 
aud took his degree at St. Katherine's Hall, Cambridge: 
he was elected a member of this Society in 1852: he eom- 
tributed to our Journal a Memoir on the Travels of Apollonius 
of Tyana (Vol. XVII. ws), and another on the Indian 
Embassies to Rome (Vols. XVII. and XX. ».s). These 
appear to have been republished by Quaritch, 1874, and are 
& most interesting contribution to our knowledge of tha 

Feb. 1891. B. Ne Ge 
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TV. Norges axn News. 


Ransom by Weight,—There is a very interesting article in 
the lust issue of the Cymmrodor (the organ of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion) on the Twid-purnsha, or custom of 
a person giving his own weight in money or goods as 
® religious ransom. Prof, Guidox, the author, compares 
number of instances of this curious custom, recorded chiefly 
in Keltic records either of Wales or Brittany, with other 
tnstances collected from Indian records by Mr. Barth. 
M. Gaidoz draws the conclusion that the oustom must have 
been inherited from the comman ancestors of Kelts and 
Indians. That seems to us exceedingly doubtful. Those 
cotamon ancestors separated three thousand years or more 
before the Christian era, Yet the oldest mention of the 
custom is in India in the Sth century 4.0. and in Wales in. 
the Lith century a.p, There is here a great gup to be filled 
wp. Had the custom already obtuined among the primitive 
Aryans, one would expect to find notices of it, or references: 
to it, in the ancient literatures of Vedie India and Persin, of | 
Greece and Rome. We know how mach of odd Oriental 
lore found its way into Europe by that route, of which the 








history of the transmission of the Buddhist Jataka tales is 7 
the most striking evidence. But it is quite possible on 

present data that the custom originated independently among J; 
Kelts and Indians, as the idea is one which could well have = 
occurred to peoples in distant lands without any borrowing 


at all, Other instances, not mentioned by Prof. Gaidoz, a. 

will be found at pp. 166, 361, of our Journal for the year 1875. : 
Anurddharpura.—The Ceylon Government have com> 

menced o series of regular excavations at this site of ancient 

ruins, and the ‘First Report of the Archiological Survey 

has been issued by the Government printer at Colombo, 

with three plans, The writer is Mr. WL. O. P. Bell, of the 

Ceylon Civil Service, who has succeeded in laying hare the 

sites of an old palace, and of o previously unknown 

monastery. ‘In the latter was found & urge statue of 

Buddha, which is stated to be the most satisfactory, from an 
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artistic point of view, of any yet found. Seven inscriptions — 
have also been discovered dated from about 950 to 1200 AD, 
wnd of these four belong to the earlier half of that period, 
These are vuluable results for the small expenditure of time 
and money at Mr. Bell’s disposal; und we trust that this : 
fresh veal on the part of the Government of Ceylon will not 
be a8 spasmodic as such offorts too often are. 

Moras Archaology.—Mr. Rea is now engaged on a survey 
of the great temple at Tanjir, which dates from the eleventh 
century, and is the most ancient of the important large 
temples of Southern India. He also reports that certain of j 
the Amaravuti bas-reliefs have been removed for safe custody 
to the Madras Museum. 

The Persians in South Africa.—Considerablo attention has 
heen excited by the discovery in Mashonaland of ruina of 
buildings much too massive to be the work of the existing 
inhabitants, Photographs of these ruins have been shown to 
experts, who are of opinion that they are probably the work 
of Persian colonists of about the sixth century of our era, 
It would be very interesting if inscriptions or bas-reliefs 
should show this opinion to be correct, 

The Sdra Sangaka—Dr, Karl Eugen Neumann has pub- 
lished as the thesis for his doctor's degree at Leipzig the text 
and translation of the first chapter of this summary of 
Buddhism, with on interesting introduction and notes, 
showing @ wide reading in Pali texts. The work itself wos 
composed in South India, in the Dakkhina Arima in the 
Chola country, about 1250 4.0. by Siddhattha, a pupil of the 
famous Buddhapiya the author of the Riipasiddhi. We hope 
to hear more of Dr, ‘Neumann, whose edition, from two 
MSS., is very carefully Prepared, and who shows interest 
not only in the philology of Pali, but also in the ethics and 
poetry of Buddhism, 

The new discoverios in Fgynt.—A discovery haa been made 
of a vast tomb of the high priests of Ammon, monarch of 
the gods, and local divinity of Thebes, on the exact spot in. 

the limestone cliffs of the Libyan Mountain, west of Thebes, — 
near Dehr El Bahri, where Brugsch Bey made his famous 
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find of Royal mummies in 1881. According to the Cairo 
correspondent of the Times, the tomb is 25 métres below the 
surface, and it has two stories, the upper one not yet openod. 
In the lower 240 sarcoptagi have been already discovered, 
the oldest dating back to the Eleventh Dynasty, 2500 ne. 
There was also in the tomb 100 papyri and some large 
statues of the Theban Trind, Osiris, Isis, Nepthis, with vast 
quantities of statuettes and votive offerings. Everything 
was uninjured. The upper storey is to be opened imme- 
diately, undef the personal superintendence of M. Grébaut, 
Director of the Egyptian Antiquities Department. The 
Academy adds :—“ Further details about the recent discovery 
of antiquities at Luxor state that three galleries have been 
opened, situated ot the bottom of a shaft forty-eight feet deep. 
One gallery waa found to be empty; the others contained 162 
mummies intact, of which 149 are of the twentieth and two 
of the nineteenth Dynasty. There have also been: found 110 
enses containing statuettes and votive offerings, 77 papyri, and j 
statues of Isis, Nepthis, and Osiris, and also large quantities 
of other valuable treasures. The entire find has been loaded 
without injury into barges for transport to Cairo, after being 
catalogued by M. Grébaut.” 

Religionists Quarred in Cyylon.—The District Court of 
Kalutara, in Ceylon, had recently to investigate » case m 
which the three local Mahomedan seots had fallen owt 
about the use of a mosque. These were the Kadiri sect, 
which observes strict silence in all their devotion; the 
Sadiri, akin to the Howling Dervishes, which consider 
shouting and violent antics us the necessary accompaniments: 
of their worship; and the Idurns, which recommend decency 
and order in a reasonable service of prayer. The plaintitf 
wis a priest of the temple, ond alleged that he had been 
riotously dispossessed by the defendants, who belonged t 
rival sect. The point, which it was hoped to settle by 
the case, was whether the defendanta had the right to 
appoint and dismiss priests; but under the Roman Duteh 
law which prevails in Ceylon, if a man in possession for's 
year and a day is violently ejected, be has the right to 
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restoration until a decree of the court is obtained agai 
him, as this is the only means after such quiet posse 
by which he can be dispossessed. " 
Tea-Pianters and the Native Language—To no clase in 
India is a knowledge of native languges of more value than 
to tea-planters, remarks the Huglisimen. The fact has long 
heen recognized, but no attempt hos hitherto been made to 
give due weight to the qualification, The oversight is now 
being remedied by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and 
before long planters and others will have the opportunity 
of going through on examination in the regular manner 
prescribed for the Services, Of course, the examination 
will be entirely optional; but in course of time, it is to 
expected, both planters and agents will appreciate the 
advantage of a propor authentication of proficiency, As 
a class the planters are conspiouous for their knowledge of 
the vernaculars, and it is desirable that they should have 
full credit allowed to them for so important a qualification. 
At the same time, it would prevent mistakes if candidates : 
for employment were able to attest their fitness by pro- 
ducing duly authenticated certificates, : E 
Photographs of Orientalists.—The Royal Asiatic Society 
kas an album of photographs of its members and of Oriental-_ 
ists generally. Members are requested to be so good as to 
assist in making this collection as complete os possible by — 
varding to the Secretary photographs of themselves or of 
other Orientalists. Photographs of deceased Orientaliste 
will be especially welcome, “= 
Archeology in Burma—The following notice of the report — 
of the archwological work on which the Inte Dr. Foreh- 
hammer was engaged at the time of his death, appears in 
arma Report of Burma for 1889-90, just to 
(1) A report on the antiquities of Arakan, accompanied — 
by plans, sketches, maps, photographs, and translations of — 
inscriptions. : 
(2) A report on the ruins of Pagan, with maps, pluns and 
tranalutions of inscriptions, ' 
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(3) Reports on the antiquities of Prome, Thayetmyo, 
Thongwa, and Bassein. 

(4) A catalogue of the Nyaungyan Prince’s library, with 
an account of the books which it contains and of their 
authors. 

(5) Ground plan and photographs of the Kuso pagoda at 
Mandalay, with on index of the 450 inscriptions on the 
platform. 

(6) A list of inscriptions found in Upper and Lower 
Burma. 

- By the end of the year most of these works were on the 
eve of completion. The report on the antiquities of Arnkan 
was finished, The little that had still to be done would have 
been finished before the end of the year had it not been for 
the facet that Dr. Forehhammer had been failing in health 
for several mouths previous to that date. In April, 1890, 
shortly after the termination of the year of report, Dr. 
= Forchhammer, though still far from well, determined to visit: 

Pagan for the purpose of continuing bis i 

researches there, A sudden access of heart disease, how- 

ever, prevented him from carrying out his intention, and on 
the afternoon of the 26th of April he died on bis way down 
the river to Myingyan. With his death all archeological 
work in the province ceased, and up to the date of the 
preparation of this has not been resumed. By Dr. Forch- 
hammer’s death the Government have lost the services of 

a scholar of wide and varied learning and untiring industry, 

Whose devotion to his work contributed to his premature 

decease. 

Child Marriage in India. —Mra. Pechey Phipson, M.D. 
has published ot the “ Bombay Gazette” office the address 
she delivered on this subject in October of last year. This 

is neither the place nor the time eppropriate for discussing 
either the generous sympathies by which it is inspired, ad 
the eloquence of the weighty words in whieh they me 
expressed. What is important from the historical point 
of view of this Society is the clearness of Mrs. Dr. Phipson s 
Statement, drawn from the special knowledge acquired in 
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the course of her profession, as to the age at which py berty 
and nubility—two very different things—is actually re ched 
by women in India, It appears that, contrary to what bia 
been often stated, the age is usually later in India thin 
it is in Europe. ‘ag 


V. Macazixes, 


Century, Jan. 1891.—Rockhill (W. Woodville), “ Among ; 
the Mongols of the Azure Lake.” Tllust. In a Mongol Tent. 
Harper's Monthly for February contains an article by the: 
Rev. John F. Hurst on “English Writers in India,” with 
portraits of J. Z. Holwell and Sir P. Francis, and illustration 
of residence of Macaulay in Calcutta, This article contains 
large extracts from Mr. H. E. Busteed’s “Old Culoutta,” 
@ work abounding in topographical and antiquarian lore, with 
biographical matter relating to Sir P. Franci sand Talleyrand_ 
_In the Contemporary Review for Feb, 1890 Sir W. Wilson 
Hunter has o paper on “ Popular Movements in India,” vim 
Acceptation of Offers of Troops made by the Feudatory 
Princes; the Expansion of Legislative Councils; and the 
Protection of Child Brides——Prince Malcolm Khan, it 
“Persian Civilization,” the address delivered in English 
at Queen's House, Chelsea, casays to prove that Europeans: 
would do more good in hastening civilization in the Hast if 
they left (religi ) Christian Dogma behind them and simply 
civilized without overturning the native religion. 

Ninoteenth Century, Feb.—Daigoro Goh contributes an 
article, “A Japanese View of New Japan,” advocates & 
revision of treaties between Japan and other powers, so that 
oll questions of rights of Property or person be submitted ta 
Japanese jurisdiction.—Mrs, Georgina Kingscote dis 
courses on “The Decline of Indian Taste,” due to the 
introduction of cheap English goods, or, as the writer saya, 
to the prevailing of the hand over the head. 4 

In the Westuinster Review for February C, N. Barham 
mukes wn urgent appeal for the abolition of child marriage im - 
India, “for the general clevation of Indian women to the 
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yank of European mothers and sisters.” Praise is given to 


the Zenana Missions, but the writer expresses the opinion 
that they have “barely touched the fringe of the evil,” 
wanting the power of the Government behind them. 

Macmillan, Feb,—A very vivid description of Sir H. 
Edwardes’ régime at Peshawur and his two treaties with 
Afghanistan, by I. Dixon. 

In the New Review for January Prof. Mux Miller writes 
on Christiunity and Buddhism. 


VI. Apprrions To THE Lineary, Jan, 15—Arn. 15, 1891. 


From the Secretary of State sor India in Council. 
‘Assam, Administration Report for 1889-00. 7 
fol. Shillong, 1890. 
Bangalore. Civil and Military Station of, Administra 
tion Report for 1889-00. fol. Bangalore, 1800. 
Bengal. Administration Report for 1889-00. 
fol. Caleutta, 1890. 
Bombay, Administration Report for 1888-00. 
fol, Hombay, 1890. 


Burma. Administration Report for 1889-00. 
fol. Rangoon, 1800. 
Coorg. Administration Report for 1889-90. 

fol. Bangalore, 1890, 
Hyderubad Assigned Districts, Administration Report 
for 1889-00. fol. Nagpur, 1890. 

Madras. Administration Report for 1889-90. 
fol. Madras, 1890. 
Punjab and its Dependencies, Administration Report 
for 1889-00, fol. Lahore. 
Bombay, Selections from the Records of the Govert- 
ment of, New Series. Nos, 239, 242, 243, 245, 246 


Punjanb, Monograph on the Gold and Silver Wor! 
fol. Lahore, 1890. 


of, 1888-89. 
Bombay Army List. , ae 
India. Records of the Geological Survey of, vol. xxin. 
part 4. 
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Lists of Booka published in North-Western F rovinges 
and Oudh during Second Quarter of 1890; Lower 
Dorma during Third Quarter of 1800; Bengal, Asam, 
and Punjab during Second, Third, and Fourth Quarters 
of 1590. 


year 1888. Svo, Allahabad, 1800, 
. Caleutta Review. No. 183. Jun. 1891, 
Epigraphica Indica. Part 6, 
Indian Antiquary. Vol. 20, Nos. 243 and 244. 
Hooker (Sir J. D.). Flora of British India. Part Mm 
Zurral (H. %.). The Eri Silk of Assam, 
Svo. Shillong, 1500, 
















From the Madras Government. 


Madras. Catalogue of Books printed in, during July 
Sept. 1890, 


Catalogue of Fixed Stars, 4to. Miadrav, 1890. 


From the Perak Government, 


Perak Government Gazette, To date. 


From le Ministre de I Inatruction Publique de France. 
Armstrong (St. G. d'), Principes généraux du 
International, eto, Vol.1. vo, Paris, 180 


From te Directeur de Imprimerie Nationale, through 
Foreign Office. 
Tezkerch i Evlii. Le Memorial des Saints. Texte et 
Trad. par A. Pavet de Courteille, 2 vols. 

fol. Paris, 1889, 
From le Musée Guimet, a 
Revue de l'histoire des Religions, Vol. 22, Noa. 1—3 
From tie Director-General of Chinese Customs. a 
China. Imperial Maritime Customs. Publications to dat 

From the Asiatic Societies, 

Bengal Asiatic Society. Proceedings, Nos, 9, 10. _ 
Nov., Dec. 1890. 
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Ceylon Branch R.A.S. Journal. Vol. 10, No. 37. 
Gurmany. Zeitechrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen 
Geaollachaft. Band 44, 4th Heft. 
Jupan Asiatic Society. Transactions, Vol. 16, pt 1 
Vol. 17, 2 pts. Vol. 18, 2 pts. 
Paris. Journal Asiatique. 8th Série, Tome xvi. 4 pla. 
1890 


Vienna. Zeitschrift fiir de Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
Bid. v. Heft 1. 


From the Trustees of the British Museum, 
Inscriptions, Himyaritic Characters. 

Hieratie and Demotiec. 

Select Papyri. Second Series. Plates i.—xix. 

Facsimile of Hieratic Papyras of Rameses IIL. 

Nebseni Photographs, 

Catalogue of Indian Coins. Muhammadan States. 

of Aethiopic MSS. 

of Japanese and Chinese Paintings. 

Guide to Nimroud Saloon. 

—_——— Chinese nnd Japanese Illustrated Books, . 


____ Paintings. 




















From the Authors, . 
Anderson (John), English Intercourse with Siam in - 
the Seventeenth Century. 8vo. 7.0.8. London, 1890. ; 

Babylonian and Oriental Record. Vol. 5 » 
Bloomfield (M.). On the Interpretation of the Veda. = 
es 


(Rep..from American Journal of Philology.) 


Borsari (F.), Etnologica Italica. . 
Pamphiet.  Svo. Naples, 1891. 


Carter (Charles). English-Singhalese Dictionary: Foe 


Part 4. Sv. Ot , 1800. 
Cust (It. N.). . Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Srd 
Serion. Syo, 1.0.8, London, 1891. 


[Cust (R, N.).] The Oriental aaa err) 
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Culin (Stewart). Chinese Secret Socicties. g 
Matthes (Dr. B. F.). Bijbelsche Geschiedverhalen, in 
het Boegineesch vertaald. &8vo. Amsterdam, 1 
Morris (Henry). Simplified Grammar of Telugu. 
fvo. T.8.G. London, 1890, 
Sree Raja Mrutyunjaya Nissantes Buhudur Guru, Mitt 
Sasha Samgraha. Pamplilet. 
Niemann (G. K.). Bijdrage tot de kennis der Ver-— 
hounding van het Tjum tot de Talen van Indonesie, — 
(Overged. wit de Bijdr. fot de Taal- Land- en Folkene 
Kunde. 6th series. vol. 6.) 
Rigveda Sambita, with the commentary of Sayanikarya, — 
Ed. by F. Max Miller. Vols. iii. | 
4to. London, 1890. 
Sarasnngaho, Des, eines Kompendium Buddhistisoher 
Auschauungen. Text, Uebers, u. Anmerk., herauag. ¥. 
Dr, K. E. Neumann. Svo. Leipzig, 1891, 
Wollaston (A. N.). A complete English- -Persian 
Dictionary. 4to. London, 1889. 
Wright (William). The Comparative Grammar of the. ‘ 
Semitic Languages. Svo. Cambridge, 1800. 
Sinithsonian Institute. Report for 1888. 1 vol, ; 
—__—__—_—___——_ Report on the U.S. National) 
Museum for 1888, 1 Vol. 


From the Societies. 
Batavinasch Genootschap van Kunsten on Weton- 
schappen. Nofuien. Deel 27, Afi, 1 and 4, and 28, 
Afl. Land 2. Tidsehrifi, xxxiii, Af. 1,5, 6. xxxtve 
Adi. i. ik. 
Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakuatbock, door J. van der 
Chijs. Deel vii. Svo. Bataria, 1890. 
Berlin. Geseliscaars fir Erdkunde Verhandlungen, 
Band. xviii. No. 2 vo. erin, 1591. 
New York. kinetin Geographical Society, B Bulletin, 
vol. 22, pts. 3,4, and 24, No. 1. 
Svo, New York, 1891 
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Paris. Société de Geographie de, Compte Rendn. 189, 
Nos. 3 to 8. Svo. Paria, 1891. 
. Bulletin, Vol. ii. Pts. J, 4. 
Paris. Tulletin de la Socitté Académique Indo-Chinoise 
de France. 2me Série, Tome iii. 8vo. Paris, 1890. 
Society of Antiquaries. Archaeologia, Vol. li, pt. 1 
4to, Lendon, 1891. 
Proceedings, 2nd series. Vol. xm. 
Anthropological Journal, Vol. xx. No. 3. 
Biblical Archaeology, Society of, Proceedings. Vol. 
riii. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Avo. London, 1891. 
Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings. Vol. xin. 
Nos. 1-4. Jan,, Feb., March, April, 1891. 
Geological Society, Quarterly Journal. Vol. xivit 
Pts 1. 
Hakluyt Society. Vol. Ixxxi. Conquest of the River 
Plate. Ryo. London, 1891. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies Vol. xt. Pt. 2. 
Linnaean Journal. To date. 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Val. iv. Nos. |, 2. 
Numismatic Chronicle. 1890, 4 parte. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine. Nol. vii. Nos. 1, 3) 
4. January-April, 1501. 
Journal of Society of Arts. To date. 
Royal Statistienl Society's Journal. To date. | 
Royal United Service Inatitation, Vol. x=xv. Nos. 
154, 157, 158. 
Roynl Irish Academy. Proceedings: Grd Series, Vol. 1. 
No. 4. Transactions, Vol. xxix. Pt. 14. 
Indian Engineering. To date. 
Indian Spectator. To date. 
Indian Magazino and Review. To date. 
Mahabharata, trans. by Pratapa Chandra Ray. Parts 
63, 64. 
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, Ant. WI1.—Serpent-Worship i India. By Sargeon-Major 
0 


. F. O1pr am. 


eT the Rajatarangini we learn that, when Kasyapa raised 
Tenie above the waters, Nila, whose royal canopy was the 
of the serpent, reigned there over the Nagas. 
ere has been much speculation as to who or what these 
3 were. Thoy hold a very prominent position in Indisn 
i, lore, where they generally appear in human shape; and 
nek cnt writings abound with allusions to them, as a people. 
Bat} in the allegorical descriptions of Inter writers, they 
eh pame supernatural beings, or actual serpents; and are cone 
ed to subterranean regions. 
n the mountainous country bordering upon K~shmir, 
he tract lying between th» Chenab 


" © over, and especially in t 
Ravi rivers, a remnant of the Nagas still survives, in 


of their own race, until comparatively recent times, 
Sa 
the destructive 


to Islaes. And they have > 


r 
fi 
; 


» form. / 
vpaopie have remained wnder more ot ess independ f 


a 
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Here, the serpent-gods Sesha; Vasuki, Basdev, or Basak — 
Nag; Takshaka, or Takht Nag; and other Nigas less known 
to fame; are still worshipped with their ancient rites. And, 
here, the Takshaka-jattra, or festival of Takshaka, is still 
held; as it was in the time of Nara Raja, who reigned some 
two or three centuries before the Christian era.’ 

The forms of worship, and the architecture of the temples, 
have probably undergone but little change since those days, 
And the serpent-gods were doubtless worshipped then, as — 
they are now, not as dangerous reptiles, nor as symbols; 
but as the deified rulers of a powerful people, whos tribal 
emblem was the Naga. 

The Naga, or hooded serpent, the Cobra-di-Capello jof the 
present day, was held sacred; and tradition says thjat the 
killing one of these, even by accident, involved the higaviest 
penalties, I have heard old men regret that snakas_ age 
now killed in the country of Biasdev. 

The temples, however, are not dedicated to the serp 
but to the Naga rajas, the ancient rulers of the race. 4 


. 
, 


Sesh Nag, Takht Nag, Basak Nag, and many othe 
all worshipped in human form. But each has the he 
of five, seven, or nine, serpents, forming a canopy 
his head; as shown in the illustrations to F 


‘Tree and Serpent Worship.” * 





attended by snakes, but without the serpent-can- 
Therc\ are also shrines dedicated to Naginis, or fer 
Nagas ,\\who are said to have been the wives of Naga ch 
and who, in many cases, are becoming identified with 





serpents’ tails. SNe 
Almost everywhere \ else, in India, the Naga is 0 
Nneeeipg es: 50: Se: SNE eee and holds a 4ub- 
1 Raj i . 00% p. 
\,. ipa eS i ee 
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ordinate position compared with other Hindu divinities. 
Here, however, the serpent gods are the chief deities of the 
people. No others hold an equal position, not even Siva 


Outside some of the temples, are to be seen the lings and 
bull of Mahiadeo; but they are treated with little reverence. 
Tn one case, I saw them used, as seats, by the headman of 
the village and his friends; and even by the low-caste 
village chokidar. 1 was told, too, that one of their chiefs had 
tried his sword upon one of the lingas, which had # piece 
chipped off it, This was not done, however, to show any 
disrespect for Siva; but from dislike to the images them- 
selves, which had been set up by one of the Kashmir rajas, 
and were looked upon as a sort of badge of conquest. 

In only one place did I find the linga allowed inside the 
temple of a Naga raja; and it was said to have been put 
there, only a few years before, by the previous headman of 
the village. 

In these temples I could discover no trace of any cone 
nexion between the Naga and the phallus. 

The form of worship differs little from that at the shrines 
of other deotas in the Himalaya. Goats and sheep are 

sacrificed; votive offerings are made; lights and incense 
are burned ; and the deity is consulted, through his inspired 
prophet. ee 

The different serpent-gods, represented by their insignia, 
priests, and office-bearers, visit each other's festivals. These 
are held at all the principal temples; in front of exch of 
which is an grassy space 
somewhat ta the: form of an amphitheatre. Each caste and 
family has its allotted position, to which it is strictly kept, 
according to ancient custom. | 

Musicians are attached to the temples. These are, a» usual 
in tho hills, of aboriginal descent, and therefore of low caste. 

They are not allowed to within a certain distauce 

of the shrine. 

Most of the temples appear 
built of massive logs of timber, 


to be very anciont. They sre 
und are ornamented by carved 
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representations of the sun, serpent, and other objects. They 
are sheltered in groves of fine old deodar trees, many of 
which sre now, ead to say, being cut up into railway 
aleepers, 

Within each temple is the image of the Naga raja; and 
usually a number of iron trisiilas, placed there by worship- 
pers, as votive offerings. 

The representation of the sun occupies a prominent position 
at all these shrines. It is generally carved upon the root, 
and is repeated in other parts of the building. 

In the hill country bordering upon the Ravi are many 
temples or sthinas dedicated to Indra Nag, 

The legend connected with these is that a Naga chief, 
whose name.appears to have been lost, became Indra; and 
that, after reigning over the gods for a long period, he re~ 
turned to earth and again became a Naga. , 

There can be little doubt that this must have been Nahush, 
whose story is told in the Muohabharata;' and who if 
mentioned in the lists of the sons of Kasyapa and Kadra 
in that epic? as well as in the Vayu Purana’ ond 
Harivansa.' 

Indra Nig is represented in human form, with a crown J 
upon his head. He is armed with a bow, and attended by i 

- 


' 


: 


‘") eet dates xt i 


Several Asura chiefs appear to have sssumed divine. 
honours. Amongst others who. did so was Raji brother of — 
Nahush, who, although he must have been a Naga, wie 
recognized as Indra by the Devas. ay 

Vasuki, or Bisdev, as he is commonly called, is said to 
have been engaged in wars with Garuda. “7 

According to the local legend, the serpent chief was On” 
one oceasion surprised by his enemy; and only escaped by 
taking refuge in the Kailas Kind. ‘This is a mountalm 
1 Mahathir, Tayogn, Sainyodyogn Parva, x. 26; Adi, Sambhava Pare 
“4h adi Parva, Astika Parva, orev, 119, (All references to the Muhibhirata 
are to P. C. Roy's Calcutta od. 

® Vishon Poruna, Ed. Hall, a 7d, note. 

4 Harivanse, Lunglois, 1. xxii. 

* Vishnu Purana, Wilson, 441. 
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luke, between the Chenab and Ravi rivers, at s height of 
some 13,000 feet above the sea. 

On the occasion referred to, Visuki was saved by the 
devotion of his wazir, who is said to have given his own 
flesh to Garuda. By this is probably meant that the wazir 
Jost his life in an attempt to reseue the raja. In the mean- 
time, however, an army Was raised, by which Garuda was 
defeated and killed. At least, so says the legend. 

Upon this, Basdev ordered that the wazir, Jibbutbahan 
(Jimiitavahana), should thenceforth be worshipped in the 
same temple with himself, And, to this day, the figures 
nf the raja and his wazir are placed side by sid 

} All this would seem to point to warfare between rival 


tribes, rathor than to any supernatural or symbolic conflict. 


Be this as it may, however, the flight of Basdev to the 
Kailas Kind is still commemorated by & great foatival, 
which is held at the Kind in the month of September ; 
and which is attended by all the Hinda population of the 
surrounding country. The event, therefore, has probably 


a foundation in fact. 
The luke itself is i eo sacred, that only the two 


highest castes are allowed to approsch The others 


It seems possible that this 
story of Jimitavahana, in the Katha Sarit Sagara ;* as well 
as the plot of the Naga-nanda, which is in fact the same 
story dramatized. 

In the Naga-nanda the scene 15 
Malabar coast; but the hero comes 
ench case the events occur in 
case the hero’s name i# Jimitavahana ; 

a Nima up to, Garis, to mre the LE another. 


laid near Gokirna, 0° the 
from the Himalaya. In 
reign of Viisuki; in 





on, from # respectful distance. : 
legend may have suggested the 
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who is partially devoured: Gariida then, finding out his 
mistake, releases him : promises to give up the destruction — 
of living beings; and restores to life the Niigns he had 
previously consumed. 

These serpent-worshipping people no longer call them- 
selves Nagas. Probably they never did so, The name may 
have been applied to them by others, As, however, the 
religion of the country still retains its ancient form, we may 
suppose that the population can have changed but little, Tt | 
consists of Takhas or Takhas, who form the principal land- 
holding class; some Brahmans, most of whom are calti- 
Vatora; Megha, Chinals, and other tribes, included under the 
general term of Kolis; and a few Musselman Immigrants = 
from the valley of Kashmir. 

The Taikhas say that they are of the race of Takht Nag | 
and Basdeo. They hold the pluce of honour at the festivals 
held at the Naga temples; to which they in many cases act ts 
priests; and, with the exception of Brahmans, they are the 
only people allowed to approach the sacred Kailas Kind, In 
fact there can be no doubt that they are a remnant of the 
Nagas, and of the once-powerful Takha tribe, which held 
nearly the whole Panjab, including this mountain tract, still 
sacred to the serpent gods. 

_These descendants of ‘Takshaka are fine-looking men. 
Many of them serve in our native regiments; and the 
Kashmir army has always been largely recruited from them. 

Both in speech and physiognomy they resemble the neigh- 
bouring tribes of Rajputs. Thoy claim Solar descent, und are 
included by the bard Chand amongst the thirty-six royal 
races," 

In Chumba and Kangra, however, most of the Takhas,. 
having taken to agriculture, are now classed as rathis, oF 
rajputs who cultivate the land, and who consequently rank 
below those who do only military service. 

In these peaceful times there is but little employment for = 
fighting men, so that rajputs have to follow the plough in 
constantly increasing numbers, 


* Annals af Rajasthan, i, 75, 
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The ancient Takari character, which is still used through- 
out the hill country of the Panjab, derives its name from 
this people. 

Having thus far described the present representatives of 
the Nagas, I will now bring forward such details, bearing 
upon their ancient history, as I have been able to gather 
from. different sources. Of some of these I shall venture 
to suggest explanations, which have not I think been 
hitherto put forward. 

From the vast extent of country over which the Naga 
people have left their mark, some idea may be formed 
of their numbers and power in ancient India. 

From Kashmir to the Narbada, and even further south, 
the names of Basak Nag (Vasuki) and Takshakn are house- 
hold words. 

Naga rajas ruled throughout the Himalaya as well oa 
over a great part of Northern and Central India, the valley 
of the Indus, and the country near the mouth of that river. 
Besides this, from Patala and other, ports, colomies were 
established on the coasts of India, in Ceylon, and probably 
even in more distant lands. 

The allegorical stories of the Puranas and «pie poems 
confirm this wide-spread influence of the Naga people; as 
also do the early Buddhist writings. 

The legend of the churning of the ocean by moans of ths 
serpent Vasuki no doubt refers to the commerce carried 
on by this chief, or his subjects, with distant lands." 

The reposing of Vishya upon the serpent points to on 
early connexion between that deity and the Naga race. 

The fabled subterranean Patala of the Purinas was 
evidently the valley of the Indus; and, as we shall presently 
see, its different regions were but the territories of different 
chiets, 

Here, amongst other cities of the Asuras, wit Patals, 
one of the early settlements of the Solar race; the capital 
of the Naga rajas; and the port in which Nearchus fitted 


| Mahabbisente, Astike Parva, xvill. 79. 
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out his fleet, Hore also was Hiranyapura,'—the city 


of the great Asura Hiranyakasipu, and the scene of the 
Man-lion avatar,—which was, according to local tradition, 
the present Multan, 

This tradition is not merely local; for, at Mhow or Mao 

in Bhawalpur, I heard the people recite o couplet, to 
the effect that Miio, Matéla, and Multan, were built by 
this Asura chief. 
_ The naval power of the serpent race is confirmed by 
frequent allusions to ita chiefs, as ruling countries in, or 
beneath, the sea. Thus, Yadu, the ancestor of Krishna, was 
taken prisoner by, and married the five daughters of, the 
Naga raja Dhimavarna, 

The realm of this chieftain was beneath the sen, and was 
ealled Rutnadwipa (Ceylon ?). In the centre of his capital 


was'a banner, upon which “shone a swastika equalling the 


moon in beauty,” 2 

Harita, one of the sons of Yadu, succeeded his grandfather 
in this kingdom ; the inhabitants of which were N ishadaa, 
who fished for pearls, and had ships and trade.) 

The Naga raja's subjects being Nishadas, shows this to 
have been a colony, or a conquest. 

The rishi Narada, in deseribing the audience hall of 
Varuya, mentions, as amongst the company present, “the 
Adityas, and Vasuki, Takehaka, and the Naga Airavann; 

id Krishna and Lohita, Padma and Chitra; and the Nagas 
called Kambala ond Aswatara; and Dhritarashtra and 
Valohaka; and Matimat and the mighty Kandaka; and 
Prahlada, Mushikada, and Janamejaya ; all having auspicious 
marks, and mandalas, and extended hoods,’ § 

Pitala appears to have included the whole Indus valley, 
and possibly also much of the adjacent country. Moreover, 


it was occupied by Dnityas and Dinavas, as well as by 


Nagas, 


Mahibhirata, Td Bhaguvatyana Parva iz. 
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Yn the Vishnu Purina the seven regions of Pitala are 

 gaid to be embellished with magnificent palaces, in which 

dwell numerous Danavas, Daityos, Yakehus, and great 
gerpent-gods.' 

The Vaya Purane mentions the nomes af some of the 
Daityas and Nigus in Patala, aa Naimichi, Kaliya, Haya- 
griva, Takshaka, Prahlada, Hemoka, Kilanemi, Voinatya 
(Garuda), Hiranyaksha, Kirmira, Pulomat, Viisuki, and 
Buli.2 

In this list, besides the great Naga chiefa, the principal 
Asura leaders are included ; and even Garuda, the enemy 
of the Nagas. 

Here it may be asked, who was Garada? And why should 
he have been the deadly enemy of the serpent race. 

No mere symbolism would seem to explain this enmity; 
nor even the story, told in the Mahabharata, of the wager 
on the colour of the horse's tail. 
| ‘Phe solution of both questions is, that the eagle and the 

otems of different tribes, ‘These tribes, too, 
and unrelenting encmies. Both were 






ging through the skies, js another brother of ours.” 

| | Both Garuda and the Nagas, or rather the tribes repre- 
sonted by them, were, oF their arrival in India, engaged in 

hostilities with the aboriginal races. Garuda is desori 

as tearing the bodies of the Yakshas, and devouring the 

: Nishidas.* 

: sina, Garade appeatt: to havelbeminete 22s 

dependent upon the Nagas; but afterwards he threw off 


t aE r ei. [1. vol. ¥- 208. 

: Yabes use i oi 

aM b ruta, 4 7 1 i 
abbmeutit, ye ihe xsi, 108. 

1 Maha A ten. Astikn Pares, x23" 114+ 

So neaa astika Daren xezii. 108; =xi8- 0 
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their yoke, and obtained from Indra the promise that they 
should be his food. He was engaged, too, in warfare with , 
other tribes of Solar race; for we ure told that he devoured 
the elephant and the tortoise.* He also made an attack 
upon Indra, and carried off the amrita.* 

Krishna, when he assumed the réle of Vishnu, appears 
to have adopted Garuda as his ensign, and Séshs as his 
couch, Or, rather, probably, the Garuda tribe, and some 
of the Nagas, became supporters of Krishna, in his struggles 
with rival chiefs, and with the more orthodox deities. 

In the Mahabharata, the Garudas are mentioned as 
people or tribe, Thus Narada says to Matali: “ This race, 
O Charioteer, hath multiplied from the six sons of Gadura,” 
“I will now enumerate the chiefs by their names, listen to 
me, O Mitali! This race is much regarded in consequence 
of the favour shown to it by Vishnu.’* The rishi the 
gives a list of forty-eight names; and adds: “These sot 
of Gadura, that I name, dwell in only a single province 
of this region (Patala), I have mentioned those onl 















Garuda therefore, like the Naga, was the emblem or toter 
of one of the tribes of the Solar race. , 

Patala, as we have seen, is said to have been occupied wh 
Daityas and Dinavas, as well as by Nagas and Garudas, 

It is evident that the tribes inhabiting the Indus yallealy 
and the neighbouring country, were sometimes called Asural 
Daityas, or Dinavas ; and sometimes distinguished by tt 
tribal names. Thus the Asura Maya reminds the Mad 
King of Sakala that he and the other Madras are Danavas4! 

The Asuras, therefore, were all of the same race; they @ 
as we shall presently see, spoke the same language ; and th 
all worshipped the sun. They were divided, however, ix 


? Mahabharata, Adi, Astika Parva xxxiv. 111, 
* Jb, xxx. 102, 
* Jb, xxxiii. 109. 


; Mahabhsrata, Udyogs, Bhaguratyana Parva, ¢. 306. 


“various tribes. These were known by different names ; and 
were distinguished by different omblems, as Naga, Garuda, 
Aswa, eto. They were also sometimes called by the names 
of these totems. 

Thus the Nagas were one of the tribes of Asuras. 

Not only, however, were the Daityas and Danavas fons of 
Kasyapa ; but the Suras or Devas, who are generally 

to represent the Brahmanical tribes, were also 
descended from the same ancestor. They too were sous of 
Kasyapa by & daughter of Taksha. 

Indeed it seems certain that the Suras or Devas, and the 
Asuras or Daityas and Danavas, were of the same race. 

Vaisampayana says: ‘ The eon of Marichi is Kagyapa; 
and Kasyupa’s offspring are the Devas and Asuras." 

In another place, Matali says to the rishi Narada: “ The 
She and Danavas, though brothers, are ever hostile to each j 

LB | be 

Again, we learn from the Satapatha Brahmans that the 
Devas and Asuras, both sons of Prajapati, obtained their ] 
father’s inhoritance.’ 

Thus we see that all these tribes, whether called Suras, ‘ 
Devas; Asuras, Duityas, Danavas, of Nig traced their 
descent from no common ancestor, They were, however, 
frequently engaged in wars with each other, and these ware 
were sometimes owing to religious disputes. The same tribes 
do not, however, appear to have been always engaged on the ’ 
same side; as the Asuras sometimes fought for, and some- an 
times ngainst, Indra and the Devas. 

Thue in the battle between Bali and Ind Hayagriv® 
Se one Acuig wardocs, on ene Ce Derma .. 
his banner the device of « Nags with: " 
this same battle other Nagas fought om the side of Sst 
This shows that the strife was inter-tribal, an 
Taces, 
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Tt appears, further, that all the descendants of 
spoke the same language. At all events, the first 
of which we have any trace in the Indus Valley and 
is Sunskrit. 

The names of the Asura chiefs, of their cities and provinces, 
and even the name Sindhu itself, are of Sanskrit origin. The 
Pali was derived from Sanskrit, and so are the dialects now ‘ 
spoken in the Indus valley, Rajputina, and the Panjab, 
including that used by the remnant of the Takhas, Mors _ 
over, we have the authority of Panini that Sanskrit was used a 
amongst the Vahikas, or Bihikas,' who, as we shull presently 
see, were Nagas, 

All these people, too, worshipped the Sun, as became the 
descendants of Kasyapa. Their chief cities long remained 
the great centres of Sun-worship, and were the capitals of the 
great chieftains of the Solar race. , 

In addition to all this we find that the Asuras had 
Brahman priosta, 

From the Mahabharata we learn that Sakra, the son 
of a rishi, was the chief priest of the Asuras. And that 
he had four sons, Tishtadhara, Atri, Raudra, and Kirmi, 
who were also priests of the Asiiras. They were like the 
sun himself in energy, and devoted to Brahma and the 
welfare of the world.? - 

We are also told that “the learned Sakra, of great in- — 
telligence and wisdom, of rigid vows, and leading the life 
of a Bramachari, divided himself in twain by the power 
of asceticism ; and became the spiritual guide both of the 
Daityns and of the Devas,” 

Even when the Devas and Asiras quarrelled, we find 
Brahmans on both sides, Sakra, son of Brighu, and other 
Brahmans, lighted fires, snid mantras, and recited the 
Atharva Veda and Vedic hymns, for the success of Prabléda 
against Indra.‘ - 











———— 
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Then, the wondering ascetics passed backwards and 
forwards between the Suras and the Asuras; and were 
equally well received by both. 

The rishi Narada is said to have known all the residents 
of Patula And on his roturn from a visit to the country 
of the Asiiras, he exclaimed: “ What can be compared to 
Pitalu, where the Nigas are decorated with brilliant and 
pleasure-bestowing jewels? Who will not delight in Patala, 
where the lovely daughters of the Daityas and Dannvas 
wander about, fascinating even the moat austere ? Hi 

Here, the Nagas, Daityas, ond Danavas, ore evidently the 
same people. 

Besides all this, however, we find Nagas in Swarga, with 
the Adityas, Vitsus, and Rajarshis’ And Takehoko himself 
was with Indra, in Swarga, at the time of Junamejaya's 
sacrifice.* 

Thus we soe that these tribes, whether called Asuras, 
Daityas, Danavas, Suras, Devas, or Aryans, were all de- 
scended from a common ancestor; all spoke the same 
language; all worshipped the Sun; all hod Brahman priests; 
and all went, when they died, to the heaven of Indra. They 
must therefore have been of the same race. 

It seems, in fact, thut the difference between Devas and 
Asuras was one of orthodoxy only. This appears to be 
admitted in the Chandogya Upanishad, where it is said: 
“Therefore they call, even now, 4 man who does not give 
nima here, who has no faith, and offers no sacrifices, on 
Asura, for this is the doctrine of the Asuras."’® : 

And it is even more strongly stated in the Sutnpatha 
Brahmana, where we find that the yee aa menage oS 
both sons of Prajapati, and “speaking alike they were AiSes” 
but that the Dafa ubandoning falsehood, adopted truth ; 
while the Asuras, abandoning truth, adopted falsehood." 


' Mahabharata Ud Pam Thagavutyana Parra, seri 80d. 
. Vishnu Purana, Bail, ed, IL. +. 200. 


= Tlurivyenss, i. 16. : 
4 Mahabharata, Adi Pun Astikn Turva, lit. 160. 
" Sacred Books of East, vol. i. p 137 


* Orig! Suuak. Texts, vol. ir. pp- a9, 60, 
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There can be little doubt that this distinction between 
Devas and Asuras was brought about mainly by the develop- 
ment of orthodox institutions, after the advance of the Aryan 
tribes into the plains of India. 

Several eminent authorities seem to consider that the 
development of these institutions commenced in the country 
to the eastward of the Saraswati, which thus became the 
holy land of the Brahmanical writers.’ 

The Devas and Asuras being but different tribes of the 
same race, they were, on their first arrival in India, op- 
posed only by the Dasyus, or aborigines, Thoy were thus 
able to overrun the country, and reduce the barbarous 
inhabitants to slavery, with comparative ease. But, when 
they began to quarrel amongst themselves, their difficulties 
increased. | 

This appears to have occurred at an early period, as, in | 


o— «= ED<1e——ell 


the Rig Veda, Indra and Varuna are besought to slay both 
the Disa enemies and the Arya.* And, again, Indra is 
asked to “remove far away the weapon of our enemy, be he 
Dasa or Arya.’”* 

These tribes are first met with in the north and west of 
India. But Kasyapa, their common ancestor, is said to 
have lived in Sakadwipa;* or, in the Western region? 
The limits of cither of these have not been very exactly | 
defined. But the cradle of the Aryan race seems generally 
considered to have been in the country bordering upon the 
Kaspian Sea. And it was probably from thence, that the 
Niigas and the rest of the family of Kasyapa, set out for 
the invasion of India and other countries. 

The possibility even of a connexion between the names 
Kasyapa and Kaspian seems scarcely too bold a suggestion. 

There appears, moreover, little reason to doubt, that the 
various birds, beasts, reptiles, and other objects, assigned 9 
progeny to this ancestor of the Solar race, were really the a 








) Origl. Sansk. Texts, vol. ii, pp, 336, 338, 340. 
tapi Sanskrit Texta, vol. its. 341. 
: . 


vol. ii. p. 362. 
{ Hacirases, Langlois i, 28, 
Mahabhirata, dyoga, Bhagayatyana Parva, cis. 329, 
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became divided. 

It is not improbable that the serpent-canopy, distinctive 
of the Naga rajas, may have given rise to the legends of 
serpents with many heads, which are to be found in the 
ancient records of so many Asiatic peoples. And it seems 
possible that, amongst others, the three-headed Azi Dabaka 
of the Zend Avesta may have been a Naga raja. 

This serpent-chief, although he destroyed Yima and seized 
his kingdom, seems to have been of Aryan race. He sacri- 
ficed to Vayu, an Aryan deity,’ who was one of the Vedic 
gods, and was, in the Rigveda, associated with Indra.* 

Possibly the legend may have had its origin in some 
remembrance of former intertribal warfare. 

T have already said that the serpent-gods Sesha, Vasuki, 
Takshaka, and others, were deified chiefs of the people whose 
tribal emblem was the Nag. 

Of these Sesha appears to have been earlier than the others, . 
According to the Mahabharata, they were all sons of Kasyapa 
and Kadru; but we are told that Sesha was born first, and 
then Vasuki.’ 

Sesha appears to have been on friendly terms with 
Garuda.! This may account for the connexion between 
Krishna and the serpent chief, and for the position of the 
latter ir jle Brahmanical Pantheon. 

This eldest of the serpent gods is represented as having 
been efninently religious and devoted to asceticism. And 
he is afid to have gone under the earth, in order to support 
it, by desire of Brahma! He had evidently loft this world 
before ithe troublous times referred to in the Mahabharata ; 
and the legend of his going under the earth may have 
arisen from his having been buried as an ascetic. 

We are told that Gargs, the suge, having propitiated 
Sesh t acquired from him a knowledge of the principles of 

$ eee Tae ve 
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astronomical science, of the planets, ond of the good and evil : 
denoted by the aspects of the heavens.! And it may be 


observed that the use of magio and a conirol over the 
clements are frequently ascribed to the Nagas and other 
Asuras. 

Hiouen Thsang relates how, in his time, the people of 
Takhasila, when rain was wanted, visited the shrine of 
Elapatra Naga.’ And to this day, as is well known in the 
Panjab, the Nig is propitiated before any other deity 
when rain or fine weather is desired, 

After Sesho came Vasuki, or Basak Nig, as he is often 
called in the vernacular; and he appears to have been 
succeeded by Takshaka, 

These are the three great Naga demigoda, but there are 
many others of less note, 

- There can be little doubt that the names both of Vasuki 
and Takshaka were used to represent their descendants 
long after they themselves had censed to exist, This will 
account for the supernatural length of life assigned to them. 


It may be observed that the namo of Vasuki is more 


frequently mentioned in connection with Pa tala, or Dhat- 
mandala as it is sometimes called; while that of Takshaka 
ia often associated with the northern capital of Takhasila, 


The festival at the Kuilis Kiind, however, is certainly in 


honour of Vasuki; although the district in whict it is held 
must have been dependent upon Takhasila. It is probable, 
therefore, that these two chiefs worn pot contemporaries, 
but successive rulers of the Naga tribe. 
“Indeed, this seems to be confirmed by a passage in the 
Mahabbarats, in which it ia suid that the gods, having 
come to the banks of the Saraswati, there installed the 
excellent Naga Visukias king of all the snakes.’ | 
This convocation of the deities is not unlikely va 
been a real gathering, such os those alrendy descy bed ; 
at which, on important occasions, the people assemble 
, Vishon Puriiga, Hall's el. TI. y, 213, 
+ Hainer fly Gulajuls Par, sar. 
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: at some temple to meet and consult the gods, who are 


represented by their priests and insignia. 

According to the Vishnu and Vayu Puranas, the brothers 
Takehaka and Pushkara, sons of Bharata of the Solar race, 
became rulers of Gandhara; and their capitals were Tolha- 
sila and Poshkaravati.! This confirms the statement in the 
Buddhist records that Takhasila was one of the Solar capitals ; 
na well as what has been suid of the Solar origin of the 
Naga chiefs. 

At the time of the war of the Mahabharata, the dominions. 
of Takshuka appear to have included nearly the whole of the 
country between the Indus and the Jumna. 

The Brahman Utanka, who is said to have afterwards 
instigated Junamejaya’s serpent-sacrifice, thus addresses the 
Naga raja: “O Takshoka, who formerly dwelt in Kuru- 
kshetra, and the forest of Khandava,”* So that the territory 
of this chioftain must have included the holy lund of the 
Brabmana, a8 well as the site of Indraprastha or Delhi. 
This city indeed appears to huve been originally ealled 
Khandava.* 

Tho Khandava forest was burned by Krishna and Arjuna, 
in defiance of Indra, who was the friend of Takahaka.’ 

We loarn also from the Mahabbirata, as well as from local 
tradition, that the Pindu Raja Parikshit, grandson of Arjuna, 
was killed by Takshaka. According to legends still current 
in the Panjab, this was in revenge for the abduction of 
a daughter of Basak Nag, although the lady did all she 
could to save her husband. 

The same tradition says that Janamejaya, #00 of Parikahit, 
on growing wp, resolved to revenge his father's death ; and 
so carried on an exterminating war with the Niigas 

The story, as told in the Muhabharata, is much more 
sensational; and has perhaps been embellished, in order to 

show the supernatural power of the Brahmans. According 
“4 he rik "s ie. 71. 
1 Yishon Parton, Hes ot Douye Parva i 
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to this version, Parikshit, when hunting in the forest, met 
a Brahman devotee, who was under a vow of silence; and 
spoke to him, but received no reply. Irritated at this, the 
Raja took ups dead snake and threw it round the neck of the 
ascetic. The son of the latter, then coming up, cursed the 
Raja; and said that within seven days he would be killed by 
Takshaka. This prediction was fulfilled. 

The story goea on to say that, on Janamejaya growing 
up, be called the Brahmans together, ond requested them to 
perform a sacrifice for the extermination of the serpents. 
This was done; and, as the priests reciting mantras poured 
butter into the fire, the snakes came in crowda, ond fell into 
the flames.* 

Some great mnssacre of prisoners may have given rae to 
the story of the sacrifice. 

The popular legends agree with the Mahabharata, that 
the Nagas were defeated by Janamejays, and that neither 

Vasuki nor Tukshoka were present. . Tradition, however, 
adds that the victory was obtained by treachery. 

Takshoka is said to have taken refuge with Indra,* which. 
no doubt refers to his having died before these events. His 
son “the mighty Aswasena ” is not aguin heard of. 

Of the end of Vasuki nothing is known. There are 
traditions, in which his name is mentioned, at 2 much later 
period ; but these no doubt refer to his descendants. 

The Panjab abounds with legends of the Niiga rajas. 
According to one of these Salivahana, the conqueror of 
Vikramaditya, was a son of Basak Nag.‘ Salivahana lived 
long after the time of Vasuki, but may have been one of 
his descendants, Indeed Colonel Tod says that he was 
of the race of Takshak.® 

I have said that the Takhas no longer call themselves 
Nigas, and that it is very doubtful whether they ever 
did so. 

. a a Adi, Aptikn Parva, ali, 104, 
a tT Mahihharats, Adi Porvn, Astike Parva, lit. 10, 
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Woe find also that this name is not applied to any of the 
tribes engaged in the great war of the Mahabhirata. The 
Bahlikas or Bahikas, however, with the Madras and other 
associnted tribes, are frequently mentioned, and held a very 


_prominent position amongst the allies of the Kaurnavas.' 


These people were, according to Hemachandra, also 
called Takhas,? and they beld the country watered by the 
Tndus and the five rivers of the Panjab.’ This is the ‘tract 
assigned to the great Niiga chiefs Vasuki and Takshak, and 
it was occupied by the Takbas down to comparatively recent 
times. 

The Madras and the Bahliknas, or Bithikas, were evidently 
the same people. In fact the Madras, Arattas, and Jarttikas, 
all appear to have been ineluded under the name Bahikas.* 
Thus Sikalo is described usa city of the Madras, and also 
ns 4 city of the Bahikns.f Salya too, chief of the Mndras, 
was ulso Raja of tho Bahikes’ But the Madras were 
Tiinavas,? and we have just seen that they and the Bahikas 
were Takhns. All these therefore were Naga tribes, and 
descendants of the Asuras. 

At the time of the Mohibbarsta Takhasila was a city of 
the Takhas, and, as just shown, Silcala was another. 

Janomejaya had just returned vietorious from Takhnsili, 
when he ordered the serpent sacrifice.” And the victims 
were probably the prisoners he had taken. 

This city, one of the ancient capitala of the Solar ruce, 
and founded, as already mentioned, by Tokshoka, son of 
Bharata, was the Taxila of the Greeks. 

Sakula, on the Apaga or Aik River, was the Sangala 
of the Kathins, which was taken by Alexander." 
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The Kathias, who retain the fine physique by which 
the Greeks were so much impressed, still inhabit the he 
bouring country. They are now Mahomedans; but they 
claim to be Rajputs of Solar race, and despise these who 
follow the plough.' Their relatives in Kathiawar, who have 
escaped conversion to Islim, also claim to be of Solar 
descent, oe to huve been allies of the Kauravas in the 
great war. The religion of this branch of the Kiithina 
is Brahmanism, tempered with reverence for the Sun and 
the Serpent. Shrines to Vasuki and other Naga demigods 
abound amongst them, and Col. Todd says they are a 
the race of Takshak.* 

The Bahlikos or Takhns, os they fought against the 
Panduvas, are represented in the Mahabharata as examples 
of every kind of wickedness. And Karna in his altercation © 
with Salya, who was one of their chiefs, abuses the female — 
relations of his opponent in a truly Oriental manner! Tn a 
spite of all this, however, these tribes are admitted to be 
Kshatriyas. Sulya was brother-in-law to Panda; and 
“many foremost Kshatriyas were leaders of his troops.” * 

One of the greatest crimes of these people was that they — 
had Kehatriyas for their priests," That is, the royal caste 
maintuined their right to perform religious ceremonies, 
without the intervention of the Brahmans. 

This right, the assertion of which was perhaps one of 
chief distinctions between Devas and Asuras, was one 
of the privileges conceded by Krishna to the Asura Bali? 
And it is maintained by the Takhas to this day; for in 
many of their temples, the priestly offices are performed by 7 
Kahutriyas. 

The Takhas were evidently a powerful soft at the time 
of Alexander's invasion. After the Soe elias of the Greeks, 
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however, the whole of Upper India seems to have come 
under the dominion of the Maurya Rajas of Magudhe. Asoka 
was sent by his father Bindusara to take possession of 
Takhasila; and he appears to have remained there for some 
time, as ruler of the neighbouring country, including 
Kashmir.' 

When Asckn succeeded to the throne, he sent his son 
Kunala to govern Takbusila, which was still a very wealthy 


_ and important city.’ 


After this tho Panjab was overrun by the Bactrian Greeks, 
who were followed by different Scythian invaders ; and the 
Takha power was completely broken, both on the five rivers 
and on the Indus. 

- Appollonius of Tyana visited Tukhosila in the first century 
4.p.; and he mentions the temple of the Sun there.’ 
About 400 a.p., the city was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 


Fah Hion.! It wos then a celebrated place amongst the 


Buddhists; and seems to have been subject to Kashmir, 
as it was in 630 a.v. when Hiouen Thaang passed that way. 
This pilgrim also visited Sakala, which was partly in 

ruins; having been supplanted by a new capital.’ He 
‘assed, too) through Multan, which was then ® PAr’ of the — 
Takha ki/“dom; and he describes the temple of the Sun 
there, aa i great magnificence.’ 
| After this came the Musselman invasions; and the whole 
sale conversion to Islim af the population of the Indus 
Valley und Panjab. 
je El Masiidi, writing about 915 a.D, describes the King al 
¥q Taki as being on friendly terms with the Moslems; but 
na having oo great military strength. He also says that 
the women of the country were the most beautiful in 
Indin.* ‘ 

: DiegAvalamy Barut, need, Hit Dl 3 
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El Masiidi’s information was perhaps not very recer , oe 
about the end of the ninth century Shankaravarma of 
Kashmir had defeated Alakhana, King of Gurjara, and 
compelled him to cede Takha, which was then subject to 
him. And the Takha Raja, it is said, took service with the 
King of Kashmir.) 

After this we hear no more of Takha as an independent 
state. 

Tt seems probable that the Tukhari Rajas of Nepal werean: 
offshoot from the great Takha tribe, 

It is mentioned, too, by Colonel Tod, that the ancient 
inscriptions of the Puar or Pramara Rajputs describe them — 
as of the race of Takshaka.? 

_ This tribe, of which the Kathins of the Panjab claim to be 
an offshoot,* held in very early times the lands of Dhiatman- _ 
dala, on the banks of the Indus, a great part of the desert of | 
Mira, and the sacred Arbuda mountain, with the country — 
around it,‘ “ 

These territories were ruled by Vasuki, Takshaka, and 
other Naga rajus, the traces of whose dominion. still remain, 
We find that the ancient name of the town of (Tank wag . 

one; 















of the strongholds of the lord of the desert, LakhityPhulani. | _ 
Both of these places must have been founded by Naga} 
There can indeed be little doubt that the or 
Tukhas, the Kitthias, and the Pramiras wore all of tho ame 
stock, and that they were descendants of the Asura tribes. he 
Colonel Tod mentions a tribe of Balika Rajputs of Solée 
race and related to the Kathis, who were once lords of Arore, 
the great city upon the Indus; and he says that their chiels 
were addressed by the bards as “Tattha Multan ka Rai.'? 
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The inscription engraved upon the iron pillar at Delhi 
stutes that this ancient monument was erected to celebrate 
« victory over the Vahlikas, or Bahlikas, of Sindhu, and a 
well-known legend asserts that when driven into the groand, 
it pierced the head of Sesh Nag. 

Resides Patala, Tukhasila, and Sakala, and the countries 
dependent upon them, Magadha and Mathura were very 
early Naga settlements. 

When Krishna went to Magadha with Bhima and Arjuna, 
to kill Jardsandha, he pointed out the place where dwelt of 
old the Nagas Arbuda and Shakravapin, Swastika and Mani,’ 

The tirtha of Mani Naga is one of the holy places men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata” Krishna’s conflict with Kaliya 
shows that the neighbourhood of Mathura was occupied by 
the Nagus at a very early period. 

This chief is said to huve been driven by Garuda from the 
land of Ramanaka;* and Krishna is said to have compelled 
him to return to the sea-coast, We learn, however, that 
Naya rajas still ruled at Mathura, as contemporaries of the 
Guptas of Magadha, in the seventh centary.! And Sir A. 
Cunningham considers that their kingdom included nearly 
the whole country between the Juana and the Upper 
Narbada.® 

The island of Ceylon was very early occupied by Naga 
colonies, which are said to have been visited by Buddha 
himself, when he acted as mediator between two rival 
chiefs, ‘These were about to fight a battle, but Buddha stood 
between them and caused a “terrifying darkness.” The 
Niggas, then, were reconciled to each other; and “ bowed 
down at the fect of the divine tencher.”* Another Nags 
chief, the king of Kalyani, was converted at the same time. 

Majerika, the country on the bunks of the Kistna River, in 
which was built the celebrated Amaravati stupa, was « Nags 


state, and the raja was a staunch Buddhist with a 
reverence for relics.' 

In Burma and the neighbouring countries, and the lands 

of the Indian Archipelago, traces of serpent-worship a 

And it’is probable that Naga colonies were established 

before the arrival of the Buddhist missionaries sent by ‘ 

a It is possible, also, that it was to these colonies the miasion-— 

aries were sent, rather than to the barbarous aboriginal tribes. 

Very ancient legends exist in these countries of the rule 

of Naga rajas; also traditions relating to an early connexion” 

with Takhnsila, Gandhira, and other places in Northern” 

and Western India. The name, too, of the country of 

Kamboja, and of several ancient cities in Burma and Siam, | 

are of Indian derivation; and Nakhonvat looks yery i 

a corruption of Nigavati. 

It is not likely thet any large proportion of the popula 

of these colonies, or mandalas, was of Naga race. Possibly 

the colonists were limited to the chief, and sufficient 

followers to keep the aboriginal people in subjection. So 

that the population shows little trace of Aryan admixture 

ats In Friederich’s account of the island of Bali, we find 

aes the principal streams named after Indian rivers, and amongst 

., them is the Sindhu in the district of Bisuki.* 

alte In this island, too, at the funeral ceremonies of a man_ 

_ of the Kshatriya caste, a representation of a serpent i 
carried in the procession, and is burned with the corpse." 

In these countries, as in India, it was the Niga or hooded 

serpent that was held sacred, and this under its Indian name, 

thus showing whence it was derived. 
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we know that this Naga chief ended his days as a religious 
ascetic ;! and it is not improbable that he may have retired 
to this sacred mountain. 

The country around Mount Abu was, and still is, the 
great contre of the Jaina religion. It was also a stronghold 
of the Nagas; and it was very near to Patals. 

We are told in the Sankhiyana Sutras, that the people 
of Arbuda were the Serpas.’ 

Wo know, too, that there was a very intimate connexion 
between the Jainas and the serpent. Fergusson tells us 
that he found Nagas represented in all tho Jaina temples 
at Abu." 

We learn also that Yati, son of Nahush, the great Naga 
chief who supplanted Indra, declined the kingdom and 
became « Muni like unto Brahma.‘ It may not be certain 
that Yati became a Jaina, bat it seems probable ; 95, a¢- 


cording to the Matsyn Purana, the sous of his uncle Raji. 


adopted the Jina dharma.’ The title of Yati is still borne 
by the Jaina monks. 

All the Tirthakaras of the Juinas were Kshatriyus; and 
most of them were of Solar race. Of these, Parswa is repre- 
sented with the serpent-canopy of a Niiga raja over his head ; 
and Mahavira, his successor, was the son of one of the serpent- 
worshipping Lichavi rajas of Vaisali. 

The colossal Jaina statues at Yannur in Southern India 
have Nagas in attendance. And in the Chumba state is 
an old sthana sacred to Digambar Nag. 

We learn moreover from the Vishnu Purana, that there 
wns once warfare between the Devas and the Daityas under 
Hrada {son of Hiranyakasipu)- And that the disoomfited 
deities fled to the northern shore o 
“engaged in religious penances, they prayed to Vishnu, 
who sent a great delusion, in the form of » naked mendieants 
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to lead the Duityas from the path of the Vedas.” And we 
are told that “the Asuras, being seduced from the religion 
of the Vedas, were called Arhatus.’’! : 

It is amongst the Asuras, therefore, that we must look 
for the naked mendicants, who were called Arhatas, And 
it was amongst them, and especially amongst the Naga 
tribes, that the Jainus found their strongest supporters, 

Buddha, if not himself of Naga descent, was very in- 
timately connected with the serpent race, and found amongst 
that people his most devoted followers. 

According to Buddhist records, the Sikyus were descendants 
of Tkshviku, the Solar raja of Pitala.? One of them married 
the daughter of the Naga raja of Udayana; and succeeded 
to his father-in-law’s kingdom.” . 

Tn the list of Buddha's ancestors, given in the Dipavansa, 
oceur the names of Nigadeva of Mithilanagara, and Naga- 
sena of Kapila, And in the Mahabharata we find, amongst 
the holy places, the tirtha of Kapila, king of the Nagas, 
at Kapilavata,* which was the city of the Sakyas. 

In the sculptures of the Amarayati stupa, Buddha is more — 
than once represented with the serpent-canopy over his 
head, which was the distinctive mark of a Naga raja. 

In other sculptures from the same stupa, the serpent 
is shown as the principal object of adoration, and us wor- 
shipped even by sramanas.® _ 

In Nopal the Buddha Amogha Siddha is always shown 
as sheltered by the hoods of a seven-headed Naga. 

The Buddhist writings contain many allusions to the good 
offices of the Nagas, and a stupa was built to mark the spot 
where Buddha was sheltered by the Naga raja * Muchalinda, 

Long ufter the death of Sikya the Nagas of Ramagrama 


* Hiouen Theang’ ii, 141. 

* Mahabharata, Vann Parva Tirthayatra Parva, Ixxxiv, 267. 
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were 80 devoted to his relics that, when Asoka wished to 
remove them to a new stupa, these devout Buddhists 
refused to allow it, and the raja, powerful as he was, had to 
give way.’ 

Asoka himself is represented as worshipping the serpent, 
even after his conversion to B i 

We learn from the Mahawanso that he sent for Mabakalo, 
the Naga raja, and “ placed him under the white canopy of 
dominion, seated on the royal throne.” Then, “making to 
him many flower offerings,” Asoka requested the Naga to 
show him the appearance of Buddha, which he did.* 

A similar ceremony to this is mentioned by Fergusson as 
still occurring at Manipur, where a snake, representing the 
raja’s ancestor, is placed upon a cushion and worshipped with 
the ceremonies just described." 

The narratives of the Chinese pilgrims contain many 
incidents showing that a close relationship existed between 
the Nagas and Buddhism at a later period. 

Fah Hian mentions that at Sankisa, in his time, was @ 
Niga temple, the worship of which was conducted by 
Buddhist priests.‘ And we learn from Hiouen Thsang that, 
when the people of Tukhasila went to pray for rain at the 
shrine of Elapatra Naga, sraminas officiated.’ 

According to Wassilief, Nagarjuna, who founded a new 
school of Buddhism in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, gave out that he had received the sucred writings from 
the Nagas, by whom they had been preserved" Whether 
this was the case or not, it shows that the Nagas were looked 
upon as the great supporters of Buddhism. So late as the 
seventh century the physician of Raja Lalitaditya of Kashmir, 
“haying gained wealth by the favour of Takshaka, built 
a vihara.”? 
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worshippers, The tutelary deity of their chief city, Vaixili, 


all the Himalaya, from Kashmir to Nepal, must have been 
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~Takbasila and Sakala, the Takha capitals, were very it 
portant centres of the Buddhist religion. The people of 
Takhasila applied for such a quantity of the relics of Buddha, 
that Asoka was unable to supply them.’ And it was to 
Bakala that Pushpamitra marched with on army to destroy” 
the religion of Sikya. It was there, too, that he offered 
reward of one hundred dinaras for every head of any sramana 
that was brought to him. 

In this act of barbarity, Poshpamitra seems to have 
followed the example of Asoka, who, as a zealous Buddhist, hod 
offered a reward of one dinara for every head of a Tirthala, 
with the result that the head of his own brother was brought 
to him." 

Buddha's devoted followers, the Licchavis, wero serpent — 


q 
















was u Naga. 

These Liechavis, who also ruled in Nepal, Lahoul, and 
Thibet,*’ were Kshatriyas of Solar race ;* and abundant traces 
of Naga-worship remain in the countries over which they 
held dominion. They seem to have held the hill country 
up to the eastern borders of the Takho kingdom; so that 


under Naga rule. 
Tn Kamion and Garhwal there are still over eighty 
temples in which the Naga is worshipped.’ In the Panjab 
Himilaya, the number is unknown, but it is very great. : 
Amongst the emblems adopted by the Buddhists, and 
always represented in their sculptures, two, besides the 
serpent, are prominent objects at the Naga temples. These — 
are the Sun, or Chakra, and the Trisila. The Swastika 
and other symbols also occur, but much lesa frequently. 
That the Chakra, or discus, known to the later Buddhist 
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as\the “Wheel of the Law,” originally represented the Sun, 


eannot I think be doubted. It is shown in the Buddhist 
sculptures for the same reason that it is carved upon the 
Naga temples. That is, because Buddha and his chief 
supporters were, like the Nigus, of Solar race. 

The trisula, whatever mystic signification may have been 
applied to it, mppeurs to have been originally a warlike 
weupon. Aa such, it is presented, by way of votive offering, 
to the Naga demigods. It is frequently mentioned as 
a favourite weapon of the Asura warriors. Thus we find that 
Hiranyokasipu was armed with a trident, when he attacked 
Nara Sinha! Bana too used the same weapon 

‘The Nivata Kavachas, in their fight with Arjuna, used 
clubs, darts, swords, tomaras, and tridents.2 And, in the 
army of the Pandavas, one of the fighting men attached to 
each élephant, was armed with this weapon.’ 

Again Devi, or Durga, is represented as using & trisiila to 
slay the Mahesh Asur; and the same weapon is always 
assigned to Siva. | 

The tristla is now set up in connexion with the worship 
of several deities; but it appears to be connected, more 
especially, with Sun-worship, or with the Solar race. 

We are told that when Sejuk Gohil set out to seck his 
fortune in foreign lands, the image of his god (Krishna) and 
the trident of his family were carried before him’ 

On a hill near Bid, in the Bassowlie district of Kushmir, 
stands a huge trisiil sacred to Chaond Devi, who is snid to 
have been a Nigini. 

At the fire temple of Jawila Miklu, near Kangra, is 
a trisila some thirty feet high, the shaft of which is of wood 

sheathed with iron plates. . 

At the temple of Kailang Nag, in the Kukti pass, and in 
many other places, are large iron trisiilas. These, in some 


! Mahabhiirata, Vana, D -harans Parva, celzri. 502. 
Harivanea, Langlois, ii. 253. ; . 

® Mahabharata, Vana, Nivate Kovacs Yuddhe Parra, clos. 504. 
* Mahabharata, Udyega, Saiiyaniryene Parva, alr. 452. 

© Has Mila, 255, 
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instances, are eet up at the entrance to the temple, which may 
be a survival of the ancient custom of planting the warriors — 
spear at the door of his tent. A 

Tt is noticeable that the trisiila is usually made entirely 
of iron. At Jowila Mikhi, however, no doubt on sceount 
of its grent size, the shaft ia of wood cased with that metal. 
In the Mahabharata, weapons made wholly of iron are 
frequently mentioned. 

The trisila, os seen at the Naga temples, is generally 
& formidable three-pronged pike, from three to six feat 
long. As a votive offering, however, it is frequently repre- 
sented by a small model, o few inches in length, 

Upon the ancient monumental stones of the Chobin rajas— 
of Mundi, the trisiila is represented in nearly the sume 
form as that now seen in the Naga temples. 

When one Niga demigod on festal oceasions visite the 
temple of another, the deity ia represented by ao tristila, 
which is carried by one of the priests. 

Tn the same way Devi or Durga is sometimes represented 
by « sword. Wooden swords, with a snake carved upon 
them, are sometimes also presented os votive offerings to 
the Naga demigods, 

In the Buddhist sculptures the trisila loses its warlike 
form ; and even when shown as the staff of o royal banner, 
no longer resembles a lethal weapon. It remains, however, 
an object of veneration, and Fergusson gives an illustration 
from the Amaravati stupa of Naga rajas worshipping it.! 

When we see the sun converted into a wheel, it is scarcely 
& matter of surprise that the tristila should also assume @ 
modified form, \ 

Serpent-worship no doubt prevails, in many parts of India, 
amongst the deseendants of the aboriginal tribes. I believe, 
however, that this his everywhere been derived from the 
Naga invaders, 

So far as Northern India is concerned, the Nag seems to” 
be the only description of snake held sacred. 7 

















* Ind. and E, Architect. p. 46, 
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The sculptured serpents, at the smaller temples, are often 
so rudely executed that it is not easy to recognize them us 
intended for representations of the cobra. They are however 
invariably called Nag.” 

The only instance, that I am aware of, in which any other 
serpent is held sacred is at Rilla near the foot of the Rotang 
Pass, Here, under an overhanging rock, some amall harmless 
snakes are worshipped. They are, however, considered a4 
representatives of the Naga; and are called “Nag Khire” 
(Naga snake), They are wot held sacred elsewhere; and T 
have seen a snake of the same species killed by the villagers, 
within a few hundred yards of the sacred spot. Upon my 
expressing surprise that they should kill a deota, they ex- 
plained that the deota lived only at the Naga rock. 

As regards Southern India, I have not the same personal 
knowledge; but the ancient sculptures show clearly that 
there, too, the sacred serpent was the Naga. The same 
observation applies to the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and to 
the neighbouring islands. 


The conclusions which I would submit to the judgment 
of acholara are: 

1. That the Nagas were a Sun-worshipping, Sanskrit- 
speaking people; whose totem was the Nag, or hooded 
‘serpent. 

2. That they became known as Nagas from the emblem 
of their tribe, with which, in process of time, they became 
confounded. 

4. That they can be traced back to the earliest period 
of Indian history, and formed a portion of the great Solar 
Fort, 

4. That they, with other divisions of thia race, at first 
occupied the north and west of India, but afterwards : 
towards the enst and south, 

5. That some of these tribes, and amongst them the 
Nagas, rotaining their ancient customs, and not readily 
admitting the sscendency of the Brahmans, were stigmatized 
by the more orthodox as Asuras. 













Nagy worship ats Saiies form still survives 
--—s And that it consists in the adoration, as Devas or demigoda, 
7 of ancient chieftnins of the tribe. | 
7. That the connexion between the serpent and the 
Buddhist and Jaina religions can be thus explained. 
§, That in all Asintic countries, at all events, in which 
so-called serpent-worship prevailed, it was the Naga or 
hooded cerpent only which was beld soored. 


fin the Pioneer Mai? of Fth May last is a letter from_ a 
y Gated SEN 29th April, describing th j 





entrance to the Raje’s palace were two huge dragons } uilt 
of masonry, and behind these a Naga temple, It is aleo 
mentioned, that the British officers were dragged belore 
these dragons, and there decapitated, 
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Ant. VIIL—A New Vorsion of the Creation-story. By 
T. G, Prsones, M.R.AS. 


We ull know—for the Bible tells us of it—one of the chief 
characteristics of the Babylonians and Assyriuna, namely, 
their superstition, as shown by their use of charms and 
magical formule. Nahum calls Nineveh “the mistress of 
witchcraft,” who “selleth nations through her whoredoms, and 
families through her witcherafts,”” Micah, too, speaks of the 
witcherafts und soothsayers of one or both of these countries, 
and Isaiah mentions the multitude of Babylon's sorcories, 
and the great abundance of her enchantments, calling upon 
the multitude of the sorcerers and star-gazere to uve her, if 
they could, from the things which were to come upon her. 
The great use of charms and magio is, indeed, one of the 
things which atrikes the student who examines the literature 
of these two remarkable countries; for the number of docu- 
ments referring to the various branches of this art—the 
“black art,” in fuct—far exceeds that of uny other branch 
of Bubyloninn or Assyrian literature. Omens, medical 
formulin in mystic ideographs, and invocations in Akkadian, 
in Assyrian, and in the two languages together, abound. 
Many of these last are very elaborate, and have very in- 
teresting introductions, und almost ull contain a great deal 
of information about the mythology and superstitions of the 
two nations by whom they were used. | 

It is to this last class that the tablet which forms the 
subject of this paper belongs. The tablet itself, though not 
very large, and though the bottom part (looking on the 
obverse) is broken away, has in all about fifty-eight lines of 
writing, forty of which are on the obyerse. The amount of 

1 T do pot, in the present instance; inctoda in this expresion the numerous 
contract-tahlets and legal dacunaente. 


TB. 1891. 24 
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matter which has been got on to a small space is consider 
able, especially when we bear in mind that the text is in 
two languages, and is therefore given twice over. This new 
creation-legend covers the whole of the obverse (forty lines), 
and is unfortunately rendered incomplete by the lower part — 
being broken away. Though, as 4 statement or account of 
a supposed historical event, it is rather crude and uncouth, 
it is nevertheless of great importance and interest, not only 
because of its nature, but also on account of its being a 
bilingual text, and one of more than usual value, The 
number of the tablet is 82-5-22, 1048. 


TRANSLATION. 


1. Incantation: The glorious house, the house of the gods, in 
a glorions place had not been muile, aa 
2. A plant bad not been brought forth, a tree had not been. 
created, 
8. A brick hod not been laid, a beam hod not been shaped, 
4. A house had not been built, a city had not been constructed, 
6, A city had not been made, the foundation had not been made 
glorious, 
6. Niffer had not been built, E-kura had not been constructed, 
7. Ervch had not been built, E-ana had not been constructed, 
8. The Abyss had not been made, Eridu had not been constructed, 
9, (As for) tho glorious house, the house of the gods, its seut hail 
not been made, 
10. The whole of the lands, the sna also, 
11. When within the sea there was a strentm, 
12. In that day Eridu was made, E-angila was constructed 
13, B-(sagjila which the god Lugal-du-azaga had founded withia 
the abyss, 
14. Babylon was built, E-sagila was completed. 
15. He mode the gods (and) the Anunnali together, 
16. The glorious city, the seat of the joy of their hearts, supremely 
he had proclaimed, 
17. Merodach bound together a foundation before the waters, 
18. He made dust, and poured (it) out with the flood. 
19, The goils were to be cansed to sit in a seat of joy of heart. 


4 
§ 








a0. 
2i, 
22, 


23. 
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He make mankind 

(Arura had made the seed of mankind with him). 

Ho made the beasts of the field and the living ereatures of the 
doaert, 

Ho made the Tigris and Euphrates, and set (them) in (their) 
place. 

Well proclaimed he their name. 


. Grass, the mareh-plant, the red, and the forest he made, 

. He made the verdure of the plain, 

. The lands, the marsh, the thicket also, 

. Oxen, the young of the steer, the humped cow and her onlf, the . 


sheep of the fold, 


. Meadows and forests also, 
. The gout and the gazelle brought forth to him (7). 
Lord Merodach on tho ses-shoro raised a bank 


at first he made not 
he caused to be, 


|. [He caused the plant to be brought forth], he made the tree 


. he made in (its) place 


, [He lnid the brick], he made the beams, 


[He constructed the house], he built the city, 


. [Ho built the city], he made the foundation glorious. 
. [He built the city Niifer), he built E-keura the temple, 
. [He built the city Erech, and bailt E-a jna the temple. 


Such is the text of the obverse of this important tablet, 
The text of the reverse is less interesting; but it will serve 
to show, or at least to give an indication of the connection 
of the whole, so I give it here: 


1. 
2. 
a. 


4. 
a. 
6. 


Trunalation of the Reverse. 


Thy supreme messenger, Pup-Sukal, the wise one, councillor of 
the gods, 

Nin-aha-kudo, daughter of Ea, 

May she make thee glorious with # glorious remedy, 

May she make thee pure with pure fire, 
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7. With the glorious pure fountain of the abyss purify thou the 
place of thy path, 7 

8. By the incantation of Merodach, king of the host of heaven 
anil earth, P 

0, May the abundance of the world descend into thy midst, ss 

10. May thy command be accomplished in time to come, 

11. O E-aida, glorious seat, the beloved of Anu and Titer art 
thou, 

12. Mayest thou shine like heaven; mayest thou be glorious like 
the ewrth, mayest thou shine like the midst of heaven, 

18. May [the evil spirit] dwell outside of thee. 

14. Incantation of . ti . 

Ia. Incantation: The star . . . . . + the long chunot af: 
heaven 


Tt will casily be seen that the text of this incantation 
is an invocation for the purification of the temple or tower 
called E-zida at Borsippa, now known as the Birs-Nimrowd, 
The portion referring to the creation was simply an intro- 
duction to tho incantation proper, but its precise bearing: 
upon it is not at the present moment very clear. As far — 
as the legend is proserved, this particular temple-tower 14 
not mentioned; but it may be supposed that it was intro 
duced on the lost portion of the tablet. 3 If 

An examination of the obverse shows that this part may” 
be divided in four rough sections of about ten lines each, 
but whether this division be intentional or accidental is nob 
clear, The firat ten Hines tell of the things that, at te — 
beginning of the world (ns we may suppose), had not been 
tmade—tho “ glorious house” of the gods, plants, trees, cities, 
houses, foundations even; the cities of Niffer and Erech, 
with their well-known temples, The abyss, the abode of” 
the departed, and Erida, the “ good city,” a type of paradise, 
were also at that time non-existent—" the whole of the — 
lands, the sea also.” The second section, which consists, 
really, of eloven lines, begins by snying that, “ When within — 
‘the sea there wus a strenm”—the word is rdfu, generally 
translated “torrent"— then Hrida—puradiso—was made, 
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and W-sagila, “the lofty-headed temple," was constructed, 
—appirently the fi-sagila which the god Lugal-du-azaga, 
“jhe lord of the glorious mound,” had founded “ within 
the Abyss.” Then Babylon, with the well-known temple 
bearing the same name (H-sagilu) was built. The gods, and 
the Anunnaki or spirits of the earth, sre then said to have 
been made by some one who is unnamed, but who waa 
probably the god Merodach, who seems to have proclaimed 
also “the glorious city” as the seat of the joy of their 
hearts. Afterwards Merodnch seems to have made the 
land of dust and water on a foundation which he had 
constructed, and. the gods were caused to be seated “im a 
seat of joy of heart,” After that comes the line, “he made 
mankind,” ond this would be the last of the section, were 
it not for the parenthetical addition in the twenty-first line 
that “Arura! had made the seed of mankind with him.” 
The next section, nine lines, refers to the creation of the 
animals, the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, plants and green 
things, and contains many words of interest to philologists, 
among which may be noted the collective kiku for kistu 
“forest; mérw, apparently “ steer,” and /abrx, “ bumped 
cow"—a word which shows that parr and wiv, ne the 
word has hitherto been transcribed, are misreadings. The 
last section of the obverse preserved has again ten lines, 
and after stating that Merodach “ raised a bank” (lit. “ filled 
a filling’) on the sea-shore, repeats the substance of the 
first ten lines in the positive instead of the negative voice— 
the production of plants (canes) und trees, the laying of 
bricks, the shaping of beams, the building of houses and 
cities, umong them being Nitfer and its temple E-kura and 
Erech and its temple f-ona, One now feela how doubly 
unfortunate the break is, for were the tablet perfect, we 
should not only get this account of the creation 1 © 
complete state, but we should also probably get some ir 
formation as to the foundation of that remarkable ruin 


1 Arura was a goddess. She wan ealied “tbe lady of the gods of Sippar 
and Aruru.” 
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now known as the Birs-Nimroud, the ancient fi-zida, the | 
end of the incantation for the purification of which is given 
on the reverse. 

This account, as will be seen, greatly diffors from the 
“Chaldean Account of the Creation” first published by 
George Smith. There is no poetical reference to the time 
“When on high the heavens proclaimed not, and beneath 
the earth recorded not a name,” nor is there any reference 
to Mummu-tiamtu os the creatress' of living things. A god, 
at first unnamed, but apparently Merodach, is the creator of 
everything, and seems only to be assisted in one thing, the 
creation of mankind, by the goddess Aruru. The colophon, 
which gives the first line of the next tablet, would lead ona 
to suppose, that the introductory portion of that referred 
to the creation of the sturs, but this is not by any mean 
certain. 

As is known, the account published by the late George — 
Smith contains special chapters (so to say) upon the creution 
of the animals and the heavenly bodies, There is also @ 
poetically-worded tablet which was regarded by George 
Smith os referring to the fall of man (but upon this there 
are various opinions), und a long account of the conflict 
between Merodach and Kirbié-tiamtu, or Bel and the Dragon. 
Whether, in the other tablets of the series to which our 
present text belongs, there was anything of a similar nature, 
is uncertain. In the fourth volume of the Cuneiform Insorip- 
tiona of Western Asia there is n description of a war betweet — 
certain evil spirits and the moon. Thia is an introduction 
to a text of o similar nature to that which I now give 
and if it be one of the tablets continuing the serios, would 
offer, to a certain extent, o parallel to the fight between Bel 
and the Dragon of the Semitic version of the story of the 
ereation published in part by Mr. George Smith. 


red Mammn-tiamta (Mist rav8t} may be regarded, though, as equivalent te y 


"An excellent analysis of this text will be found in Subrader’s Cuwifirie 
fnseriptions and the Gil Tistamet, vol. i, pp. 1-14. 4 
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Transcription of the Obrerse. 


Awrapiax Vererom, 


1. En: & azag-ga 6 dingir-e-n 


2, Gi ni - 
4. Seg nu - sub 
4, B nu-dn 

4. Uro nu-lm 


6, En-lil (ii) nu-du 

7. Unnga (ki) ou-do 

&. Abeo no-du 

o. [E Joxege dingir-ri-e-n0 

10. [Ki-aar ?] kur-ra-gi 

11. [U ga] s-ub-ba-gi 

12, . . [Gurnduga] (2) ba-du 
13. [E-sng-ijla sa absu 


14, [7] (let) bo-da 
15. [Dingira A- Hun-Nk-gi-e-00 
16. [Ura] nzag-ge ki-dur éa-dug-ga 


17. [D.P.] Gi-si-ma gi-dir 
18, Sogur-ra ni-mu-a ki 
19. Dingir-ri-e-ne ki-dur 


20. Nam-In-giégal-lo 

91. D.P. A-ru-ra numuna », 
23, [bila{?) anso nig-ri-gal 
23. Td Idigna id Puranune 

94. Mu-ne-ne-0 

25, Gi-ud gi-genbur suga 

26. U-rig e-din-na 

a7. Kur . rm 

96... [gud?] lida-ba 

99, (Gig - — dtir 

ti a a? at eel ree OS 
| ree ee 
Mops ee ee A 
a3, Ly . = - = tJ = = * 


ki mina no-mu-un-du 

gisou - dim 

pis-u-ru nm-dim 

wit nu-lim 

a-lam nu-mo-un-in 

F-kor-ra on-dim 

B-an-na nu-dim 

Garudaga (ki) nu-dim 

ki-dura-li nu-dien 

a-nb-ba-a-min 

rula-ni-nam 

B-sg-ila ba-tim 

iene DP. Lugol-du-aag- 
gu-tii-ni-in-ri-o 

B-sag-il-la én-do 

dii-bi ba-an-de 

kul-e-ne mu-mag-a-mi-ni-in- 
atl-i 

i-de-ne anam mi-ni-in-k ila 

a-dag nam-mi-in-dobe 

ta dug-ga ne-in-dur-ru-ne- 
os-i-me 

ba - tug 

an-ila ne-in-mo 

edlin-na bau 

me-dim ki gar-ra-dim 

nam-duge mi-ni-in-sa-% 

gitag gib-tir-sir-ga boi 

ba - du 

& barun Ta lu amas-a 

vai ni-in-da-ir (?) 

gag a-ab-be kola-kn . . 

gu-gi maskim me. - + - 

mu - un - tg 


‘ 


‘ ) 
¢ 


ot iA” enh 


ai 


18. E-pi-ri ib-ni-ma it-ti a-mi ii - pu - uk 






34. * > . ~ : — — . git ba << dim : 
36. . : , . _ . > : — ki-a ba > dim % 
eis 61 ies, vs) 47) 8 gi-u-ru ba-an-du 
Stas: uru mu-un-dim 
ee a-dam (ki) mu-un-[ia] 
39. . . é-kur-ra-gi ba-dim 
7 ae z [é-an-}na-gi [ba-dim] 
Seurric Verston. 


1. Bétu el-lim bét Mini ina aé-ri el-lim ul e-pu-us 

2. Ka-nu-u ul «-si i-si ul ba - ni 

8. Li-bit-ti ul na-da-at na-al-ban-ti ul ba-na-st 

4, Bétu ul e-pu-ua, ala ul ba-ni ° 
-$. Alo ul e-pu-ud, nam-maé-su-u ul da - o5-du 

6. Ni-ip-pu-ru ul e-pu-ui, E-kura ul ba - ni 
7%. U-rok ul e-pu-ud, R-mina' ulba . ni 

8. Ap-su-u ul e-pu-fus"], Eri-diulba - ni 
9. Bétu el-lum, bét tlini, du-bat-sa ul ep-se-ct 
10. Nap-har ma-ta-s-tam tam-tum-ma. 

11. I-nu-éa ki-rib tam-tim ra-tu - um - ma 

12. Ina u-mi-iu Eri-di e-pu-us® E-mina* ba - ni 
13, B-mina* ia ina ki-rib ap-si-i D.P. Lugal-du-azag-gn ir-mu-a> 
14. Ka-dingir-ra (ki) e-pu-[ua*], B-sag-ila suk + Iul 
15. Tlini D.P, A-nun-na-ki mit-ha-rié i - pu - us 
16, Alo el-lum éu-bat tu-ub lib-bi-du-nu si-rid im-bu-u 
17. D.P. Marduk a-ma-am ina pa-an mo-e ir-ku-us 


19, Tani ina su-bat tu-vb lib-bi ana su-Su-bi 

20. A-me-lu-ti ib-ta-ni 

21. D.P. mina® zi-ir a-me-1u-ti it-ti-ia fb-ta-nu 
22. Ba-ul géri Si-kin na-pi-is-ti ina gi-e-ri ib-ta-ni 
23. Mina 4 mina’ ib-ni-ma ina aé-ri id-ka-un 


24. Sum-di-na fa-bid im-bi 
25. Us-sa di-it-ta ap-pa-ri ka-na-a & ki-da ib-ta-ni 
26. Ur-ki-it se-rim ib-ta-ni 


27. Ma-ta-a-tum ap-pa-ri a-bu-nm-ma 
28. Lit-tu bu-ur sa me-ru la-ab-ru pu-hat-aa im-mir su-bu-ri 


eiwe * Bosagite. o> Ba 
* Ha tte 7 Tdiglat & Puratts. : 


=F. CO 
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90, Ki-ra-tu u ki-da-tu-ma 

90, A-tu-du dap-pa-ri ix-un-az-ru-su 

$1. Be-lum D.P. Marduk ina pao-at tam-tim ud-la-a u-mal-li 
$2... . - + & pa-na-ma Ia i3-ku-un 

33. a b ns-tab-ai 

Re Toe, 2 ib-ta-ni 

Pe Se aa-ri ib-ta-ni 

go... . - + + + «+ [noal-] ban-tam ib-ta-ni 


Jean (?) 


Transcription of the Reverse. 


Axxcanius Vensios. 


. . ~ ° . . 


tol te [gal}-an-zu ki-gal dingir-ri-[e-ni-gi] 
D.P. Nin-a-ga-kud-du du En-ki-ga-gi 
Nig-na-ga (?)-ga (?) ga-mu-ra-ab-el-la 
Gi-bil-la el-[1a) jgu-mn-ra-ab-lag-lag-ga 
Lut a-gub-bafel-Is abzu] ki ner-da-na-z0 a-mn-un-ns ezaga 
Mu-dug-ga D.P. Silig-lu-sar ana-kin-tar-ra-gi 
Gen-gala kur-ra-gi Saga-20 ga-ba-ra-an-ta-te 
10. Me-2u f-ul<iu-a-su ia-ga-ra-an-du-do 
11, &-2i-da ki-dur-maga An-na Innanna S8-ki-aga-me-e8 
12, Ana-dim gi-en-azag-ga [Ki-a-dim gi]-en-el-la Sa ana-dim gi 
13. . ee + Be bara-iu gi-im-ta gub 


Sense wpm 





—$<$<$<— 


14, Enim-onim-ma . . - + + @eeene el 


16. En:Mulu. . . - + + mar-gid-de Sa-ma-mi 


Sexwrric VeRsiox. 


Mos ¢ & eee en 
9... . . « ki-lim-mu-n (?) fad te 
3. Sek-kul-la-ka si-i-ra D.P. ir-3i ma-lik Wind 
4. D.P. mina ( = Nin-w-ha-knd-du) mar-ti DP. E-s : 
_ 6 Ina nik-na-ki el-lu ul-lil-ke 


‘ _ 


= 


_. 


Te 
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6. Ins mina (=gi-bil-li) eb-bi ub-bi-ib-ka 
7. Ina minu (=lut-o-gub-bi)-c el-la ap-si-i a-sar tal-lak-ti-ka ul-lu, 
8. Ina mina (=mu-dug-gi)-e Marduk dar kié-dat dum-e 0 irpi-ti® 
9. Nu-hué ma-a-ti ina lib-bi-ka li-ra-nb. 
10. Par-si-ka ana u-mu ga-ti lis-tak-li-[1a) 
11, B-mino (=zi-da), fub-tu™ gir-tu™ navam lib-bi D.P. A-au g 
D.P. Ii-tar at-ta, 


(The two lines remaining before the colophon are in Akkadinn only.) 


Notes ON THE WORDS. 


Obrerae. 


L.1. Sal PEL! GL, bétu ef-tim, We should rather expect 
here 4¢tu éw". The pronunciation of the vowel in 
these case-endings was probably, however, rather 
obscure, The second ¢//i™ is simply represented in 
the Akkadian version by J, mina, “ ditto.” (This 
seems to be better than J}, as I read at first.) n 


repeats the Akk. t} yf, ezagga- 

L. 3. Libitti is for dibinti, from /abdnu, and comes theretore 
from the same root as nalbanti, which latter word, like 
niditiv (generally written nidinéu), was pone at 
least in later times, pronounced na/batti. 

L. 5. Nammaksa@ is a yery common word for animals, thou 
it seems to mean all earthly things—not only man 
and living creatures in general, but also the works 
wrought by the band of man. The Akkadian equivae 
lent is "EYAY YPETY, a-dam according to the Akkadian 
method of transcription (of. W. A. I. ii. pl. 24, 1 50 ed) 
The word occurs also in the story of the creation | 2 
which the late G. Smith drew attention, on o frag- 
ment found by him at Kouyunjik when excavating: 
for the Daily Telegraph (sce Delitzsch’s Lesestuokt 
p- 940). Having here a word which seems to mean” 
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“earthly things in general,”! the question naturally 
arises whether the Heb. O78 is not borrowed from 
this Akkadian word. ‘For the various renderings, 
compare Zimmern, Babylonische Busspsalmen, p. 103: 
teniiétu, “ mankind,’ améldu, “ buman beings,” 
(in general); durudSu (Zimmern, duraiu), “ floor,” 
“foundation ;” d/u,“ city.” The fem. form namaste 
also occurs, Another Akk. equivalent is azaluly, Of 
as great interest, probably, is the word éaiku, which, 
notwithstanding the peculiar way in which it is 
written ( ¥ EE] for ¥ gE L, the second and third 
characters being too close together *), must be regarded 
as fairly certain. However this word is to be explained, 
it will no doubt be recognized ns the probable root 
or origin of the adverb saikanié found in the texts of 
Nebuchadnezzar. The etymology lately proposed for 
the latter is, that it is for famiu, “the sun.” If this 
be the case, we have here an example of a denomins- 
tive verb, namely, tamdiu or sawdiu, “to be bright,” 

the double § being due to assimilation. 
L. 6. The name Nippurs (in Akk. ideographically written 
~Il Sa) FEY Eo-lil ki or ELHI hi), the modern Niffer, 
scoms to have been borrowed from the Akk. Nipur. 
. The ideographie form of the name means “the place” 


or “city of Bel,” who was called Endila or Eilila in 
Akkadian. [kur was the great temple of the city. 
L. 7. Uruk is, in Akkadian, Unug or Unuge. It is the 


Biblical Erech and the modern Warka. One of the 
gentilic forms of the name was Arkéa. Arabic 
probably has the fullest form of the name, having 
retained the initial us well as the vowel of the 
by-form *Aruk, which we may suppose to have existed. 
#-ana, * the house of heaven,” was the great temple 
of the city. 


Ufa, 28 the AtKedien equivilent te followed by SEY, Hi, “earth,” “land,” 
“‘ place,”* most likely a determinative suffix. 
® Sada would have been written Y "ETT. 


1 


we 
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L.8 The name Brida comes from the Akk. Eridug . 


L. 10. 


L. 13. The god Lugal-du-azaga, “the king of the glorious 
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Gurndug (the full form), meaning “the good city. 

In Assyrian this would be d/u tau, transcribed by 
H. ©. Rawlinson as 7hih, “the blessed city or Parndise.” 
This fact (J.R.A.S. Vol. XII. x.s. p. 80 note), Twas 
unaware of when I read this super, and its being inde- 
pendently thought out adds greatly to the probability 
of the assumption being correct. In connexion with 
this identification of Hridu as Paradise, see lines 9, 12. 

a = 'E], famtumma, “the sea also.” For this 
peculiar form see also lines 11, 27, and 29, where we 
have rdfvmma, abumma, and kisatuma, “ there was a 
stream also,” “it was vegetation also,” and “ forest 
also.” As I have elsewhere remarked, there seems to 
be the verb “to be” hidden somehow in this form 
-umma or -uma with which these expressions end. 
The Akk. equivalent of tamtumma is a-abbama (or 
a-abbd-ba ?), but in each of the other cases -nanam Or 
-binanam replaces the ama of the first-named, making 
radananam, gié-ginanam, and gis-tir-binanam respec 
tively. Further examples of this form ending im 
-binanam will be found in my “ Observations on the 
Languages of the Early Inhabitants of Mesopotamia,” 
in J.R.A.S. for 1884, Part II, p, 311. 


mound,” is mentioned also in the so-called “legend 
of the Tower of Babel.” Du-azaga, or “ the glorious 
mound,” is explained as “the mountain, the 
of the fates” (ki namtartarréne = (dadi) aiar fimatu), 
and Nebo of Dilmun is called “the god of the 
glorious mound.” The month Tisri is “the month 
of the glorious mound.” The true correlation of all 
these things has yet to be found out. It is note 
worthy that W.A.L. iv 62 [69], 1.30 and 31 explain 
du as sukku (compare the Heb. 4D) i in the expression 
du-azaga-abzu, “the glorious mound of the abyss,” 

an expression which seems to have a direct bearing 
on the passage we are now considering. 





De. 16. 


L. 17. 


L, 18. 


L. 19, 


L; 21. 


I. 22. 


L, 23. 
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The Akkadian portion of this line is rather peculiar 
as to its construction. Generally such an expression 
as “the seat of the joy of their heart” would be 
expressed by sa-duggaene or #a-duggabi, “ (of) heart- 
joy their,” the pronoun (¢#e or bi) being attached 
to the compound noun. This, however, is not the 
case; the pronoun ene being quite separated from 
the noun #a-dugga, and attached to another root 
expressed by the character Fy}, the reading of which 
is doubtful here, but may possibly be hale (kalaene). 
Perhaps we are to translate “their highness.” Another 
peculiarity is that siris, “supremely,” is not translated 
by maga-bi, as would be expected, but by mu-moaga, lit. 
“name-supreme” (“‘name-supreme he proclaimed ”). 
Another difficult line, principally on account of the 
second half of the Akkadian part containing some 
very unusual words, the Assyrian wa pan mé, “ before 
the water,” being represented by the Akk. ide na-a- 
nam, the only thing clear being the first word, ide, 
which is well known as a Sumerian form, The first 
part of the line also contains new expressions. 

The Akk. equivalent of the Assyrian itti ami is 
apparently a-ki, “ water + with.” Jipuk therefore 
corresponds with the long phrase a-dag-nam-mi-in-dub, 
The last word-cluster, nendurrunchama (root durru 
or dur) contains the same suffix as line 10, namely, 
-ama (aba). 

The goddess Aruru is also mentioned in the Gilgames- 
legends (see Haupt, “ Nimrodepos,” pl. 8). In this 
text there is an address to her, asking her to perform 
what seems to be an act of creation. 

Instead of ({- ‘HY, s-kin, the more usual form is 
Qe She fl VEY, Heitenaeat. Tella (P)=Vea 
The name of the river Euphrates is apparently sal 
correetly written in the Akkadian part—it should be 
Wy Se A ef HT AE, with only one 2, T com 
jecture that the group | Zl Az] is to be read 
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L, 24. 


L. 25. 


L. 28. 


I, 29. 
L. 30. 


L. 32, 
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mediméa, a variant of »>}- }- (= VV FHT, the god & 
as god of everything (Sala éa kullati). If this be the 
case, the Akkadian words t 7] 42) ¥ Ez! yl 
me-dim-ka-gar-ra~diin, probably mean ‘“ everything 
placing and making.” 

Here, again, we have an unusual Akk. adverbial 
form corresponding with the Semitic (di “ well,” 
namely, +! #4 nam-duga, which is, properly speak-— 
ing, the abstract noun “good.” The phrase, “he 
called their name good,” may therefore be regarded 
to a certain extent as a parallel to the well-known 
“And God saw that it was good”’ of the first chapter 
of Genesis, especially if the word 3% in the Biblical 
phrase may be regarded, like the Akk. nam-duga, 08 
anoun. 319 often occurs in Hebrew as a noun. 

The identification of the plant-names in this line 
is somewhat difficult. It is to be noted that the 
word kija (accusative of #fiv) is apparently a 
collective, Alitu (plural Aéid/i) being the usual a 
for “forest,” translating the Akk. =] <(<}. 
seeming collective Aiia translates the Riau 


=] ey & 3eT- 
The important word in this line, dru, translating 
the Akkadian [Sa]¢, has already been noticed (see 
p- 307.) The expression “ sheep of the fold” is also 
important, as it enables us to fix the meaning of © 
the word suburw and its Akk, equivalent FAQe- 
For kihatu see the note to L 25. 

Tzzazru-iu and its Akk. equivalent minindagir are 
doubtfal. 

The mutilation of this line makes the remains of 
the Akkadian portion very difficult to analyse, The 
Semitic part is clear. 


LL. 34-40. These lines are parallel to il. 2-7, which may 


be compared. It is to be noted that a-dam in 1. 38 
is followed by JE7 fi, implying that the word means 
something like foundation (see the note to 1. 5). 





' 





wl 
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Reverse. 

L. 4. Nin-a-ha-kuddu, the daughter of the god Ba or Ad 
(Oannes), is called “The Indy of the bright water.” 
She was the lady of incantations, who purified the 
body of the sick (W.A.L. iv. pl. 28,-No, 3, L 58 
[=—28*, No. 3, rev., l, 16-17 in the new edition], 
pl. 63, obv. col. ii. 1. 14). See the next three lines, 
and compare Hommel, Die Semiten, p. 883. The 
pronunciation of the Akk. form of the name of 
fia or Aé, Enkiga, must be regarded ns doubtful. 

L. 5. The Semitic ~Y+] _ 2 AE} nig-na-ki is borrowed from 
the Akk. ¥ 4] XY Sat = nig-na-ga-ga(?). As the 
word is mutilated, however, its precise meaning is 
uncertain. “ Remedy” seems to be the most probable. 

L.7. As in lines 4 and 6, the two upright wedges (YT) 
mean “ditto,” but in this case there is the phonetic 
complement 5} added. el} therefore stands for 
sas Tt Hc} ey} DP. a-gub-bi-2, the oblique case 
of agubba, from the Akk. Tagt VF 4214 =] agubbe. 
Another Semitic form of the word was égubba. 
The Akk. etymology is a “ water,”--gubs * bright.” 
Sait is the determinative prefix denoting a jug oF 
pitcher. ‘ 

L. 8. In this line we have again JY with the phonetic 
complement F2}, showing that we must restore 
“S By Nd =} mu-du-gi-¢, oblique case of mudugt, 
borrowed from the Akk. mu-dugga “spoken. incan- 
tution,” from mt “incantation,” and duga (dugga) 
“to speak.” The Akkadian group at the end, /ngela 
ana-ki-éarra-gi means literally “king < 
host-of,” and is a good example of the agglutinative 
nature of the language. 

L. 9. Ge-gala is for jen-gala, borrowed by the Mesopotamian 
se stes under the forms hegallu and hengalls (generally 
the former). It is here translated by the native 
nuhus, construct case of muhin. 


— lhl he 
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L. 10. The Akk. expression 4 CEY yh Vy w-eel-dua, j 
from the recurrence of the root <=J* at the end of 
the line, in the verb su garanpupu “ may it be per- 
fected,” probably means ‘‘ day of perfection-making,” 
that is, ‘at the completion of time,” “at a future 
day.” If this be the case, we probably ought to read 
f-du-dua instead of ti-u/-dua. 

L. 11. The Akk. equivalent of the Semitic nardm libbi Am 
u Islar atta, “the beloved of the heart of Anw 
aud Iéstar art thou,” is “Anu Iétar-heart-beloved- 
thou” (Anna-Innanna-sa-kiagga-men), the preposition 
« of” seeming not to be expressed. 

L. 12-13 show common endings to documents of this 
class, often given without any Semitic t ion, 

y because they occur so often. The gi at the 
end is an abbreviation for gi-en-azag-ga. aa 

L. 15, This poetical plural of jamé, “ heaven,” namely, 
samami, is well known, and is regarded as 0 . 
to the analogous plural of ma “ water,” mami. The © 
question naturally arises, however, whether we are 
not to regard famami as being really Samawi, an 
old and full form of the plural for nouns from roots | 
15. The ordinary plurals Samé and mé would in this 
case be natural developments from these old forms, 


"The above text was found by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam during 
his excavations in 1882, When I first discovered its nature, 
T was under the impression that it came from Kouyunjik. 
Dr. Bezold, however, doubts this, and I am inclined to think 
that he is right, especially as the goddess Arura (patron~ 
deity of a city of the same name close to Sippara) is 
mentioned in line 21. See W. A. I. ii, pl. 50, L 64, where: 
HoT] 4 Sc} TF =F YY SY SOY EY, Sippar-Arurw ocoures, 
and is explained as Dir-Sar-gi-na, “ the fortress of Sargon,” 
“Sargonsburgh.” This text was therefore found, like the 
other tablets of this collection from Babylonia, at Sippaté: 
now Abu-habbah. 


J 
; 
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Aur. IX.—The Sects of the Buddhists. By T. W. Ruvs 
Davips. 


We find in the Dipavamsa (Chapter Y. 39-48) a list of the 
eighteen sects (or schools rather) into which the Buddhists 
in India had, in the course of the second century of 
the Buddhist era, been divided, In the Mahivamsa 
(Chapter V.) there is similar list, evidently drawn from 
the samo sources, but omitting (in Turnour’s texts) numbers 
1-7 of the older list. It is curious thut precisely where 
these names ought to come in (nt line 5), the text given by 
Turnour is evidently corrupt, & half-sloka at least being 
missing, and probably more.’ 

So far as is yet known these eighteen sects are not else- 
where mentioned in Pali literature, excepting only in the 
commentary on the Katha Vatthy, edited by the late Professor 
Minayeff, for the Pali Text Society, in 1889. The book 
itself, composed by Moggali-putta Tissa, about 240 #.¢., 
deals with a number of ethical points which were then matters 
of controversy; and it is the greatest pity that, owing to 
want of funds, the Pali Text Society has not yet been able 
to publish it, But the commentary, short as it is (only 200 
pages in the journal of the Pali Text Society), gives ts 
name of the partioular sect against which certain of the 
arguments are directed. 

These data are very important. Following the list of the 
eighteen sects in the Dipavarss and Mahavamsa above re 
ferred to is another list of six later sects, the names of which, 
with one exception, are derived from places, presumably the 
places where the sects in question took their origin. Now we 


' Since the find that the missing : u 
fouml by Sie hare ae Tey contains exactly ising Pind in the Diphvamea. 


am.a.4. 1891. 
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find that in a large majority (about ninety as against about: 
forty-five) of the cases in which the commentary gives the 
name of the sect referred to, the names are those of these six. 
later sects. And of the forty-five directed sgainst the eighteen 
older schools, sixteen are directed against one, nineteen 
against another, and seven against a third (only four others 
of the eighteen being mentioned at all, and three of these 
four being referred to only once.) 

There is every reason to believe that the commentator’s — 
statements as to the sects against whom his author's argu- 
ments were directed are, so far as they go, correct. When 
we have the text before us we may be able to specify others. 
But we may fairly draw the conclusion that already in the 
time of Asoka only seven of the eighteen sects had retained any 
practical importance at all, and that of these seven only three, 
or perhaps four, were still vigorous and flourishing. 

This will be made plainer by the following table, in which | 
I have first arranged the list given in both the Ceylon 
chronicles (and derived by both from the history handed 
down in the Maha Vihara at Anuradhapura) in such a way 
as to show the relationship of these eighteen Hinayana sects : 
one to another, To each sect I have then added the pages — 
of the commentary on the Katha Vatthu, in which it # 


The Mabi-bohtraqin, being eid thie our for the Pall Text Sod F 

Baddhiets t are 

derived from the older Ceylou sources, and it adds nothing new. : 
is really derived from the Mahavihira at Anurd- 


of the eighteen seste have heen found in inscriptions of the second end 
third century 4-b.-—The Bhadriyantya in the *+ Arehieological pegs 
India,” 1. 85; 1¥. 109-111—the i, ibid. TV, 115, and ** Arch. tlk 
of * 1. 100—and the in the * Arch. Survey 


Southern 
Western Indis,"’ TV. 113. 


a 
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THE SEOTS OF THE BUDDHISTS. 


(A. The eighteen sects.) 


1. Thera-vidino. 
2. Vajjiputtaka. 
4. Dhammuttarika. 
5. Bhaddayanika, 58. 
6, Channagarika (Dip. Chanda’, and CF on 
Katha Vatthu Channa’) 3. 
7. Sammitiya, 42, 58, 67, 68, 97, 106, 110, 111, 
112, 114, 123, 127, 129, 160, 156, 160, 161, 
162, 174 (total 19). 
8. Mahinsasaka, 60, 90, 92, 111, 123, 160, 173, 181. 
8. Sabbatthivada (Dip. Sabbattha-), 43, 58, 132. 
10. Kaseapika, 50. 
11. Sankantika. 
12. Suttavadi, 


13. Muhdsan gitikiraki = Mahitsamghiki, 123-129, 131, 135, 
136, 147, 152, 154, 158, 176, 189, 190 (total 18). 
| 14. Gokulika, 58, 
: 16, Bahussutaki =Babulika. 
r 17. Pafifiatti-vada. 
18, Cetiya-vada.’ 
’ 15. Ekabyobarika. 


All these 18 arose in 100-200 4.8. (Dip. 5. 53=Mah. 5. 8). 


Western Caves at Dhanahataba rr okay fhe ee har of Table et fh) 
& ite nume oceurs ono Dhanakatake (Whe Pe tope im Aes ion of 
a member of on the Aiea! in one or-ether of these mountain 


A 
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Tarte I. HisavAwa (continued). 
(B. Later sects in India.) 
1. Hemavatika. b 
95, Andhuka, 52, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 65, 67, 68, 71, 78, 79, ; 
80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 92, 93, 101, 102, 108, 
105, 109, 110, 111, 115, 117, 118, 121, 122, 130, 188, 
144, 149, 150, 151, 156, 161, 162, 163, 172, 178, 174, 
177, 180, 184, 185, 189, 190, 193, 197, 198 (total 55). 
2, Rajagirika, 1, 94-99, 140, 154, 163, 164. 
%. Siddhatthika, 94-99, 163, 164, 
4. Pubbaselika, 54, 56, 90, 106, 108, 109, 112, 114, 
5. Aparaselika, 54, 55, 56, 143, 148, 159, 187. 

6. Vadariya (eo in Mah, The Dip. 5. 54, has Aparo Raje- 
giriko, and the C¥ on the Katha Vatthu, p. 5, calls 
them Vajariya and Vajiriya). 

(C. Later sects in Ceylon.) 


1, Dhammaruciya (a.c, 90). 
2. Sagaliya (a.p. 251). 

3. Dathavedhaka (a.p. 601). 
But the commentator mentions also five sects with names 
not occurring in Table I. I give these sects, therefore, in 
a separate table, again adding all the pages in which they 

are referred to, | 














Tance II. | 
1. Uttarapathaka, 73, 81, 82, 92, 105, 117, 118, 119, 132, 
137, 139, 141, 144, 145, 148, 149, 151, 160, 170, 172, 
177, 179, 180, 183, 188, 191, 193, 194, 195, 197, 193 
(total 34). 
2. Vibbajjavadino, 6 (—=Thera-vadino). 
3. Vetulyaka, 167, 171, 197. 
4. Suiifiatavada, 167. 
5. Hetuvada, 153, 154, 156, 158, 166, 181, 184, 198. 
We can now, therefore, in a third table, give the names” 
of the sects which are, so far, known to have been con- 
sidered as of real practical importance in the time of Asoka, 
or rather when the Katha Vatthu was composed. 
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Tanux III. Seors wy Asoxa’s TIME. 

1, Thera-vadino (=Vibhajja-vadino), the old school, to 
which Moggaliputta Tisss himself and the authors 
of the Ceylon commentaries, etc., belonged. 

9, Sammitiya (derived from the above, but existing 
on the Continent). 

3. Mahimsisaka, with their subdivision, the 

4, Sabbatthi-vadino. 
6-8. The Andhra sects, with four subdivisons (sce Tuble I. B.). 

9, The Mahasamghika. 

10. The Uttarapathaka. 

It will not be possible till we get the text of the Kathi 
Vatthu to show the exact nature of the differences by which 
these sects were distinguished. But it is already clear from 
the commentary, which shows the nature of the questions at 
issue, that they one and all jooked upon Aruhatship (not 
Bodisatship) as the ideal of a good Buddhist, and were 
really much alike in essentials, not differing more than the 
various sects of Protestants do to-day. 

The above results are entirely confirmed by such other 
evidence of value as is accessible to us. We have two 
important Hinayana books in Sanskrit, the Divyavadana and 
the Mahavastu, accessible to scholars in critical editions. 
The former mentions no sects, and though its ethical teach- 
ing, as is natural in a story- ic, is put in the background, 
it contains very little that is contradictory to the older 
teaching. The latter purports to belong (see vol. i: P- 2, 
line 13) to the Lokottaravadins, 4 sect of the Mahisamghika 


(who are supposed to have been the furthest removed from 


the school of the Theras). But there is very little in its 
teaching which could not have been developed from the 
Thera-vada; and “also differs from the Pali texts in the 
lower general tone—in the prominence given to 
matter, and in the consequent inattention to ethical pointe, 
and the details of Arahatship—rather than by the enuncia- 
tion of new and divergent doctrines. z 

We find a similar confirmation of our Katha Vatthu 
coe an it wo look at the names of the sects refernes 
to by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims. These are shown in 
the following table. 
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Taste IV. Sxecrs menrionen ny Fa Hitan anv 
Yuas Tusana. 


A. By Fa Hisn. 
In Lob and Karaschar the Hinayina, Ch. 2. 
» Khoten. . . - »  Mahiyina, Ch. 3. 


y» the Dard Country . »  Hinayana, Ch, 6. 
» Udyana . . . .,, Hinayana, Ch. 8. 
ERRRIED yw) -0 egg = HOC, Oh 34 EB. 

» Kanauj. . . »  Hinayina, Ch. 18. 


» the Middle Country: » 96 sects, Ch, 20 (apparently 
not Buddhists), 
fi. » Kosambi . . . .,,  Hinayana, Ch. 34. 
a ” Patna Dyer e? NEMS: | gs Mabasamghika, Oh, 36, 
» India . . s % °.5, 18 sects, Ch. 36, 
=) » Patna (and China) . ,, Sabbatthi-vadi, Ch. 36. 
+ « » Mahimsiasaka, Ch. 40. 
B. ‘By Yuan Tsang, 
InGaz. . , oe 


@ 


Sabbatthivada, 1. 49 (trans. 
Beal). 

» Bamiyan . . . . ,,  Lokottaravadino, 1, 50. 1 

» Kapisa. . . . . 4, mostly Mahayana, 1. 55. al 

» India . . . . .,, 18 schools (apparently both — 

Hina- and Mahi-yana!) 


» Udyana . . .°. ,, Muha-yana, 1. 120, and also 
Nos. 3, 8, 9, 10, 13, of 
Table I. (A), 1. 121. 

» Tokshasila. . . . ,, Mahayane, 1.137. % 


” Kashmir oN eas Mahisamghika, 1. 162. 
» Sdgala. . . . 44, Hinayana, 1. 172. 


» Kolfite. . . 04°, Mahiyaue, 1. 177. 

»  % ss ye - inayaine, 1. 170: 
D6 ees gg Teeth, 157980: 

» Sthanesvara . . . ,, Hinayana, 1. 184, 

» Srughna . . , . ,,  Hinsyana, 1. 187. 
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In Rohilkund . 


» Govisiina 

» Pi-lo-shan-na . 
» Ahikshetra 

,», Kapitha 

» Kanauj . - 
» Navadevakula. 
» Audh ° 

», Hayamukha 

» Prayaga 

,, Kosambi 

» Visakba 

» Sravasti 

» Kapilavastu 

» Benares 

» Ghazipur . 
» Mahisila . 

» Svetapura (?) . 
» Vajjians 

» Nepal 

» Magadha . 


” ” 


» Gaya . + - 


» Pigeon Vihara 
» Mongir. . - 
” Campa , ee 


» Po-chi-po Vihara 


» Pandra . 

» Bengal. . 
” Bhagalpur . 
» Kalinga « 


» Kosala. . 
» Dhanakataka 


” Orissa . * — 
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. the Hinayana (Subbatthivadino) 


1. 190, 192, 196. 
Hinayana, 1. 200, 
Mahayana, 1, 201. 
Sammitiya, 1. 200, 
Sammitiya, 1. 102, 
both H. and M., 1. 207. 
Sabbatthivadino, 1. 224. 
both, 1. 225. 
Sammitiya, 1. 230. 
Hinayana, 1. 241. 
Hinayana, 1, 235. 
Sammitiya, 1. 239-40. 
Sammitiya, 2. 2. 
Sammitiya, 2, 14. 
Sammitiya, 2. 44, 45. 
Hinayana, 2. 61. 
Mahayana, 2. 65. 
Mahayana, 2. 75, 
both, 2. 78. 
both, 2.81. — 
Mahayana, 2. 82. 
both, 2. 103, 104. 
Mahayana of the Sthavira 

School, 2. 133. 


al ah 
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In Kaftcipura. . . . the Sthavira, 2. 229, =, 
» Ceylon. . . . . 4, Sthavira, 2. 247. of 
, Konkana . . . .,, both, 2. 254. r 
» Mahrattas. . . .,, both, 2. 257. t 


» Baroach . . . « 4 Sthavira, 2. 260. 
» Malva ... . .~,, Sammitiya, 2. 261, 
» Kachch. . . . . ,, Hinayana& Mabayana,2, 266. 
» Valathi . . . .,, Sammitiya, 2. 266. 
» Surat . . . . «+ » Sthavira, 2. 269. 
» Gurjara. . . . » ,, Sabbatthivada, 2. 270. 
so Ujjen «ew oe yy ~~ both, 2. 270. 
» N. Sindh . . . . ,, Sammitiya, 2. 272. 
» Parvata (Po-fa-to) . ,, both, 2. 275. 
» Kurichi (?) . . . ,, Samittiya, 2. 276. 
» Lang-kia-lo . . « ,, both, 2. 277. 
» Persian . . . . . 4, Sabbatthivada, 2. 278. 
» Pi-to-shi-lo . . . ,, Sammitiya, 2. 279. 
» O-fan-cha . - + » Sammitiya, 2. 280. 
» Fo-lana . . . . , Mahayana, 2, 281. 
» Ghazni . » «+ 9 Mahayana, 2. 284. 
» Hwoh . . . « « yy both, 2,288. 
= - « + » Babbatthivadi, 2. 304. 
» Kashgar . . . . ,, Sabbatthivada, 2.307. 











» Cho-kiu-kin . . . ,, Mubayana, 2. 303. 
» Khoten. . - » Mahayana, 2. 309. 


On these lists it may be noted that Fa Hian knows of the 
list of eighteen Hinayana sects (see Ch. XXXVI.); but he 
mentions by name only three ; and those three are precisely 
those three of the eighteen which, in our Table No. 1, are 
shown to have been, together with the Sammitiya, the most 
important in Asoka’s time. Further, Fah Hian only knows 
of one other sect, the Mahiyanists, and of them only in — 
Khoten and the Punjab. Similarly the Katha Vattha 
mentions only one other sect as at all of equal importance 
with those just referred to; and that sect is that of the 
“Northerners,” the Uttarapathaka. The undesigned coinci- 
dence between the two authors is as complete as it is striking. 





i | —_ _ 
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Yuan Thsang goes into much greater detail, but his state- 
ments are quite consistent with those of the earlier authora, 
He finds the Mahisamghika only in Kashmir, and there only 
in amall numbers (100), and a subdivision of that school, 
that is the Lokottara-vadins, only in Bamiyan. Farther 
down on the continent that school seems, in his time, to have 
passed over bodily to the Mabayanists, But the Hinayanists 
are still mach the more widely distributed, and also more 
numerous; and of their subdivisions it is precisely those 
mentioned as important by the earlier writers who recur in 
Yuan Thsang. He also in most cases gives an estimate of 
the actual number of Bhikshus in each country. But before 
discussing these numbers it is necessary to notice the state- 
ment, astounding at first sight, that the 20,000 Bhikshus in 
Ceylon were then principally Mahayanists. 

Yuan Thsang admits that the Ceylonese were originally 
Hinayinists, but he explains the change by a division of 
opinion which took place between the Bhikshus resident at 
the capital, in the Maha Vihara, and in the Abbayagiri 
Vibira (the latter drifting towards the Mahayana). This 
division he dates about 200 years after Mahinda’s time, that 
is to say, shortly before the Christian era, He is referring 
evidently to the same schism as that described in the com- 
mentary on the Mahavamsa (Turnout, p. 53), which is there 
dated about 90 n.c., and is said to have arisen between the 
residents at these two great Vibiras. As the whole of the 
yoluminous Pali literature of Ceylon in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and later centuries, is written entirely from the Thera- 
vida standpoint, it is clear that Yuan Thsang, who did not 
himself visit Ceylon, either misunderstood or was misii- 
formed as to the side on which the preponderance, in his 
time, lay. And when he adds that the particular school 


‘of the Muhayanists to which the Ceylonese Buddhists 


belonged was the Sthavira or Thera achool, it can scarcely be 
doubted that he (or his informant) had in view the Thera- 
vida school to which we know the Coylonese almost ex- 
clusively adhered. A Thera school of the Mahiayanists has 
not been found mentioned in any other author, and the 
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Sthavira school is elsewhere referred to as identical with the 
Thera-vada, the most fundamentally Hinayanist of all thesecta: 
Taking this to be so, it will be of value to arrange in 
another table, according to sects, the data given by Yuan 
Thsang, adding the numbers of the Bhikshus where he gives 
numbers. , 


Taste V. Nouwpers ctven sy Yuan THsane, 
1. Sthavira sect (Thera-vadino). 


In Gaya 1000 (in a Vihara founded by 
a Ceylon king). 
» East Bengal 2000 
» Kalinga 500 
» Kiificipura 10,000 


2. Sammitiya (No. 7 of Table 1.). 
In Ahikshetra 1000 
» Sankassa 100 
» Hayamukha 1000 
» Vistkha 3000 


» Savatthi few 
tee 30 (text has 3000) 
” 3000 
ogee 1500 
» Mungiri 4000 
» Bhagalpur 2000 
» Malva 2000 


» Valabht 6000 
» N. Sindh 10,000 
» Kurachi 5000 
” Pi-to-shi-lo 5000 
» Avanti (?) 2000 


ee 


43,630 





ad 


3, Sabbatthivadino (No. 8 in Tuble IL). 
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In Balk 200 
,, Ma-ti-pu-lo (Rohilkund) 800 
» Pigeon Vihara 200 
» Kanauj 500 
», Gurjara 100 
» Persia several hundred 
», Och several hundred 
» Kashgar 10,000 


More than 12,000 


4. Lokottaravadino (probably =No. 14 of Table I. A). 
1000 


In Bamiyan 
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5. Hifayana, without mention of any one of the eighteen sects, 
100 


In Sagala 

» Sthainesvara 700 

» Srughna 1000 

» Govisina 100 

» Kosambi 300 

» Ghazipur (near Benares) 1000 

» Campa 200 
3400 

6. Mahayana. 
In Kapisa (Hindukash) 


» Uyyana (so at I. 120. But the schools 
are given, p. 121, and they all 
belong to the Hinayana !) 

,, Kulata (on the Upper Biyas) 

» Pi-lo-shan-ns 

,, Ti-lo-shia-kia (20 m. W. of Nalanda) 

» Po-chi-po Khara 


» Orissa 
» South Kosala 


1000 
500 
1000 
700 


10,000 
10,000 


1000 
300 
1000 
500 
1000 


32,000 








cS 
i 


7. Bhikshus who study both Hina- and Mahi-yana, a3! 
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In Mathura (on the Jumna) 2000 


» Kanauj 10,000 
» Audh 3000 
» Vajjians 1000 
a Nepal 2000 
» Magadha 10,000 
» Pundra 3000 
” Konkana 10,000 
» Mahrattas 5000 
» Ujjen 300 
» Po-fa-to 1000 
” Lang-kia-lo 6000 
: i 200 
» Och 1000 
54,500 
Totals of above. 
Hinayina 
Sthavira 36,800 
Sammitiya 43,630 
Sabbatthivadino 12,000 » 96,430 
Lokottaravadino 1000 
(No name) 3400 
Mahayana 82,000 
Both Hina- and Mahayana 54,500 


——— 


(Total members of the Order) 182,930 


These numbers are exclusive of those, not many cases, where 

it is said there were ‘few’ at any place. They show that 
Yuan Thsang estimated the Buddhist Bhikshus in India 
and the adjacent countries to the N.W. towards the close 
of the seventh century of our era at less than two hundred 
thousand. And further that, in his opinion, about three- — 
fourths of them studied at that time what he called the 
‘Little Vehicle,’ and about one-fourth of them what he 
called the ‘Great Vehicle,’ 
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Besides the above statements, we have others from Tibetan 
books of the tenth and following centuries, which will be 
of value, inasmuch as they attempt to give not only the 
genealogy of the sects (their relation to one another), but 
also a summary of their special doctrines. Mr. Rockhill, to 
whom we owe the best existing summary of these state- 
ments,! says of these as to doctrine that “ the theories of the 
different schools are unfortunately given . . » #0 concisely 
that it is a difficult, if not an impossible task, to give 
a satisfactory translation of them.” And the statements as 
to the origin of the sects are 50 confused, and even contru- 
dictory, that very little can be made out of them. Taranatha 
(of the seventeenth century) gives another account of the 
origin of the sects drawn principally from the same Tibetan 
sources as Mr. Rockhill summarises at greater 
(Taranatha, pp. 270-273). It is plain that all these Tibetan 
data rest upon earlier Sanskrit summaries, and go back 
eventually to a tradition which, when it is fully known, will 
probably confirm, and even perhaps add to, the data derived 
from the other sources.” 

{ would add that in an essay in the Asiatic Researches 
(Vol. XVI. pp. 424 fol., written in 1828), Mr. Hodgson has 
extended summary of four later schools 
yen mentioned in the foregoing 


given us a somewhat 
in Nepaul, none of which are e 
works, These are: 


Taste VI. Nepravt sects. 


1. The Svabhavika. 
2. The Aisvarika. 
8. The Karmika. 
4. The Yatnika 


Mabaydnist, and if so are the only 


They are all probably “i Mr 


subdivisions of that school known to us 
\ In his“ Life of the Buddha,” Chapter YT. sus ep the ent datitte 


' Mr. Beal, in the “ Indian * ix. 300, 
ba We tnd be in te a hnoug & Chine of w Tibetan translation. 


- 


° 


| 
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Hodgson does not refer to any Sanskrit authority, and. 
apparently quoting the verbal statements of a Nepal pandit. 
And, notwithstanding the lapse of time, the seots thus 
named have not yet been found in any Buddhist author, 

Finally we have the following list of Buddhist schools 
known to Siyana-Madhava in the fourteenth century 4.D, _ 
in South India.' ’ 


1. The Vaibhashika. 
2. The Yogacara. 

3. The Sautrantika. 
4. The Madhyamika. ; 


The conclusion I would venture to draw is that our best. 
ev letne fle sigalg the history o 
the | ist sects is not the confused and hopeless mi 
has been often supposed to be, but only awaits the pu 
"cation of the texts, and especially of the Kath Vatihe, 6 
be capable of reconstraction in an intelligible and fairly 








Aur. X.—The Parables of Barlaam and Joasaph. By 
Rosget Cuatwens, B.A., MLRAS, 


I. 


Tuover declining to pronounce on the origin and history 
of the fubles of “ Barlaam and Jonsaph” until the Buddhist 
Jiiakas have been translated from the Pali, M. Zotenborg 
has been at pains to collect these fables and to edit them 
with a revised Greek text as an appendix to his “ Notice 
sur le livre de Barlaam et Jonsaph” (Paris, 1886), A 
translation of his text is here given; and for the convenience 
of students of comparative folk-lore,’ I have added o transia- 
tion, from Boissonade’s text in “ Anecdota Greca,” of further 
passages bearing on the life of Jousaph, The passages in 
aquare brackets [ | are those from Boissonade; the numbers 
at the head of the remaining sections carresponding to the 
numbers of the sections of M. Zotenberg’s text. 

As regards date and authorship of the book, the conclusions 
of M. Zotenberg are that it was not written by St. John of 
Jerusalem, but (ad most of the ancient manuscripts state) 
“a été apporté dana la ville sainte (1. Jerusalem) par um 
incine du convent de St. Saba nommé Jean.” As the 
monastery founded by St. Euthymus was only restored in 
ap. 491 by St. Saba, and as no mention of Mahomedanism 
ecours in the category of faiths mentioned by the author 
of “Barlaam and Jonsaph,” the date of the book must be 
either the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century 4-D. 
Ou doctrinal and other internal evidence the date is probably 
about a.p, 630. 


Geo the tronelation of an Arabic version in this Journal, January, |S). 


en eee 


ie 
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As regards the origin and history of the book, I vents 
to think that it is the life of Joasaph (or “ Bodisat”’) which 
is the important matter, even more than the interpolated 
fables. In a further paper I propose to consider the life 
of Joasaph in the light of the several accounts of the life 
of the Buddha, and to trace the early history of the 
fables. ’ 


[Now when monasteries commenced to spring up in 
Egypt and monks to assemble in great numbers, and when 
the report of their virtue and angelic life began to spread 
to the ends of the earth and came to the Indians, it aroused 
these latter also to like zeal, so that many of them, leaving 
all, took to the wilderness, and, whilst still of mortal mould, | 
showed forth the state of angels. Pe 

Whilst matters fared thus well, and numbers were winging — 
their way to heaven on golden wings (as the saying is), there 
arose a king in that same land, Abennér by name, who 
grew great in wealth and power and in victory over his 
adversaries, and won glory in war, and was proad of hit | 
great stature and beauty of features, revelling in the d 
marvels that are of this world and will fade all too quickly. 
But great king as he was, he was oppressed in his soul by 
the direst poverty and vexed by many evils, being of the 
Greek (7.2. pagan) faction and abject in the error of idol- 
worship, Now though he lived in great luxury and en 
joyment of the joys and pleasures of life, never being 
thwarted in any of his wishes and desires, there was one 
thing in which his gladness was marred and his soul filled — 
with cares, namely, the misfortune of being childless, For 
being without offspring, he was most anxious to be free 
from such a limitation, and to be called a father of children 
—an end which most men compass very readily-] 4 
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1, Or Ancer ann Desine. 
Hearing this, that man of God’ made suave but steadfast 


“reply, as follows: “If, sire, it be your wish to confer with 





me, first remove your enemies from your court, and then 
I will make answer concerning whatsoever you may seek 
to learn. For, whilst those enemies are by your side, I 
have naught to say to your majesty, Saying naught, let 
me be punished, put to death, and dealt with as you will, 
‘For unto me,’ says my Master, ‘the world has been crucified, 
and I unto the world.’"? Then when the King asked who 
these enemies were whom he was to remove, the man of God 
answered, “ Anger and Desire, For as these were originally 
implanted by the Creator to abet the natural man, even such 
is their action now too, in the case of all that are governed 
not according to the Flesh but according to the Spirit. To 
all such of you as are wholly Flesh and share not in the 
Spirit, they have proved themselves adversaries, and labour 
in the cause of your enemies and foes. For Desire, os it 
excites pleasure when in activity, so it excites Anger when 
ungratified and inactive. Let these two, therefore, be put 
from you this day; and let Understanding and Justice 
preside at the tribunal, to hear and to judge this cause. 
For, if you will lay aside Anger and Desire, and will 
substitute for them Understanding and Justice, I will tell 
you everything as truth dictates.” 

(Now, when the ex-Satrap had departed to the wilderness 
again, the King being still more incensed, set about a fiercer 
persccution of monasticism, whilst he paid greater honour 
to the ministers and priests of the idols. And whilst the 
King was in this fearfal error and delusion, a son was born 
to him, a child of great loveliness, whose infantine beauty 
foreahndowed the future man. For it was said that never 
in that country had one been seen 80 extremely handsome 


! Ho had been the Chief Satrap, who, being converted te ity, had 
retired to be a monk in the wilieraosy feom Which ee cha beck vy:ihe 
King's command. 

Galatians vi. la, 


7iAe; 1801, a8 
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and beautiful. Filled with very great joy at the birth of 


his son, the King named him Joasaph, and went in person 
to the idols’ temples to pay sacrifices, in his senseless folly, 
to gods even more senseless, and to offer up hymna of thanks. 
giving, knowing not Who ia the Giver of all good things, 
unto Whom should be offered the sacrifice of the spirit, 
Whilst the festivities over the child's birth were still in 
progress, they brought to the King some five-and-fifty 
chosen men, learned in the astrological knowledge of the 
Chaldeans. And the King, placing them very close to 
himself, proceeded to ask them to declare each of them what 
would be the destiny of the son born to him. After much 
consideration they answered that he would be great, both 
in riches and in power, and was destined to surpass all the 
Kings before him. But one of the astrologers, the moat 
distinguished of them all, said, “ From what the courses of 
the stars tell me, Sire, the advancement of the child now 
bern to you belongs not to this kingdom of yours, but to 
another kingdom infinitely superior. And I consider that 
he will embrace the religion of the Christians whom you are 
persecuting, nor do I for my part think that he will be 
foiled of his aim and hope.” Thus spake the astrologer, 
as of old spake Baalam; not because astrology speaks true, 


bat because God was showing the truth by its opposite, #9 


as to rob the ungodly of every excuse. ] 


2. How Joasarn was Guvannen. 


When he heard this, the King was sore distreased at the 
news; and sorrow began to abate his wonted gladness. 
Nevertheless, in a quiet retired town, he built a palace of 
great beauty, with fair chambers richly decorated, wherein 
he set his son to dwell. Further, the King ordered that 
the prince was not to set foot outside the palace after his 
earliest childhood. The tutors and servanta whom the 
King appointed were all young and very handsome, and 
their mandate from the King was not to ollow the prince 
to see any of the louthly sights of life, such as old-age, 
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disease, poverty, and all other sad shows which might abate 
the princo’s gladness. Instead, they were to present to 
his view all things pleasant and delightful, in order that 
his mind, taking pleasure and revelling therein, might have 
no force left to speculate on the future, and that not a 
syllable about Christ and His creed should reach the ears 
of the prince. For, beyond everything else, it was the 
King’s peculiar anxiety to keep Christianity a secret from 
his son, because of his secret dread of the astrologer’s 
prophecy. 

If any of the attendants chanced to fall ill, the King 
used to order him to be removed from the precincts at once, 
and replaced him by one who was quite healthy and well,— 
all to prevent his son from seeing any strange and startling 
sight. 

3. Tar Tauren Mxerincs, 


Now the king’s son, about whom our story set out origin- 
ally to speak, grew up to adolescence within the palace 
prepared for him, without ever setting foot outside. He 
had gone through all the learning of the Aithiopians and 
Persians, and in soul no less than in body showed perfection 
and beauty, sense and understanding, and a brilliant array 
of all good endowments. So profound were the questions 
touching Nature which he propounded to his teachers that 
they were astounded at the boy’s subtlety and wit, whilst 
the king, too, marvelled both at the loveliness of his face 
and the beautiful nature of his soul within. And the King 
continued to charge those about the prince not to let him 
come to have the slightest inkling of the loathly things of 
life or of the doom of all our delights to give place to death. 
But vain were the hopes on which he leaned—essaying to 
shoot at the. heuvens, as the proverb has it. For how could 
the idea of death have possibly eluded human nature ? At 
any rate, it did not elude this young boy. For he, bringing 
all his intelligence to bear upon the question, set himself 
‘to consider privately the reasons why the King refused to 
let him ever set foot outside the palace, and did not admit 
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all who wished to have access to his son. For of himself 
the prince knew that all this was by the King's command, 
Yet he did not like to ask the King, holding that it wos — 
impossible that his father aimed at anything but his son's 
welfare, and arguing that, if this were his father’s design, 
questioning him would fuil to elicit the truth, Henes the 
prince resolved to get his knowledge not from his father, 
but from others. Now one of his tutors was nearer and 
dearer to him than all the rest, being treated with closer 
intimacy and honoured with more costly presents; and from 
this man the prince set about enquiring what was the King’s " 
object in mewing him up within those walls. “ Explain 

this to me,” said he, “and you shall be my favourite ge 

all others, and I will make a league with you of everlasting 

ing of the boy, and was assured that he would be exposed 

to no peril by his young charge, related the is sory 
to him from beginning to end, telling the prince of the 
persecution which the King had waged against the Christians, 
und particularly against the ascetica, and how they had been 
driven out and expelled from that country, and whit 
prophecies had been uttered by the astrologers when the 
prince was born. “In order, therefore,” said the tutor, 
“that you might not hear their teachings and come to prefer 
their religion to ours, the King was careful that your 

of life come to your knowledge.” 

Having heard this, the youth forebore to speak further} j 
bat his heart was touched by the Word of Salvation, and 
the Grace of the Comforter set to work to open the eyed of 
his mind, leading him by the hand to the true God im order — 
that the Word going before might reveal Him. Voty= 5 ‘ 
frequently the King, his father, came to sea his som, for he 
loved him with on exceeding affection; and one day hia sat 7 
said, “I wanted to ask you one thing, my lord and master, 
#6 to which grief unending and conselees care davon 











friendship.” Now the tutor, who wus himself, too, & man 
of sense, and knew the intelligence and perfect understand- 
associates should not be many but definite in number, and 
he gave us commands not to let any of the loathly things 


4 


: 
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heart.” Filled with inward grief at the mere words, the 
King said, “Tell me, my darling son, what the grief is 
that possesses you, and I will try to change it quickly into 
joy.” The boy answered, “ What confinement is ‘this of 
mine here that you have imprisoned me within walls and 
gates, und suffer me not to go abroad or to be seen 
publicly?” Said the father, “I desire, my son, that you 
should see nothing likely to sadden your heart or abate 
your gladness. For it is my aim that you should live your 
whole life lapped in ceaseless delight and joy and pleasure.” 
“Oh, but be well assured, sire,” answered the boy, * that 
this present life of mine is not filled with joy and pleasure ~ 
to me; nay, rather it is filled with sorrow and tribulation, 
so that my very meat and drink seem distasteful and bitter. 
For I yearn to see all that lies outside these gates. If, then, 
you wish me not to live in pain, give orders that I am to 
go forth at my pleasure and to gladden my heart with the 
sight of what has been invisible to me hitherto.” Grief 
filled the King’s heart when he heard this, and he began 
to ponder how, if he were to refuse his son’s request, he 
would bring on the boy still greater harm and sorrow. So 
he made answer, “I will do what you desire, my son,” and 
gave orders that a special chariot should be at once made 
ready and a king’s escort to attend it, Then he directed 
that the prince should be at liberty to ride out whenever 
he wished, and charged the prince’s companions not to 
confront him with anything repulsive, but to point out to 
the boy everything beautiful and delightful. Companies 
of minstrels were to dance and sing in harmonious unison 
along the highways, and plays of groat beauty were to be 
performed, so that his mind might be absorbed therein and 
filled with pleasure, When he was in the frequent habit 
of going out thus at random along the roads, the King’s 
son saw one day, through the carelessness of his attendants, 
two men, of whom the one was maimed and the other blind. 
Secing them and being pained at heart by the sight, he said 
to those with him, “ Who are these, and what means their 
unpleasant appearance ?” And his attendants, being unable 
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to conceal what had come before his eyes, replied, “Thesa” 
are states of human suffering such os ure wont to assail 
mortals as the result of corrupt substance and an il 
humoured body.” Said the boy, Do all men alike usually 
come to this?” “No; not all,” was the answer; “only 
those who lose their health because of the malignancy of 
their humours.” So the boy set about questioning them 
again, saying, “If not all, but only some men come to this, 
are the individuals known beforehand who will be attacked 
by these horrors? or is the attack undefined in scope and 
unforeseen?” Said they, ‘Who among men can know 
the secrets of the future and have sure knowledge thereof? 
For this is too great for man, and has fallen to the lot of 
the immortal gods alone.” Then the prince ceused from 
his questioning, but pained was his heart at what he had 
seen; and a change came over his countenance because of 
the strangeness of the thing. 

Not many days later as he was again passing along, he 
chanced upon’ an aged man, very full of years, wizen in 
face, tottering in the legs, and bent double; he was white q 
with age, his teeth were gone, and his speech was broken 
and stammering. Amazement, therefore, seized the prince, 
and, bringing the old man near, he began to ask to know 
the marvel he saw. Then said those with him, “This man 
has now reached extreme age; and as his strength kept 
waning little by little, and as his limbs grew feeble, he 
passed unawares into the wretched plight you see.” “And 
what,” asked the boy, “is the end of this?” Said they, 
“The next and only change is death.” “Pray tell me, 
does this fate await all men alike,” asked the prince, “or 
only some?” They answered and said, “ Unless death 
anticipate and bear off a man hence, it is impossible, a% 
years roll on, not to come to have experience of this 
condition.” Said the prince, “ After how many years then 
does this come upon 4 man? And tell me if death is the 
doom always, and if there is no means of evading it and : 
wlso of escaping this misery.” They answered, “In eighty 
or a hundred years men glide into this senility, and then 
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die, no alternative being given. For death is a natural 
debt laid on mankind in the beginning, and imexorable is 
death’s coming.” 

Now, when the clever and intelligent youth had seen 
and heard all this, he said, with groanings from the depths 
of his heart, “ Bitter is this life and full of all pain and 
wretchedness, if this be so. And how shall a man be free 
from care for thinking of unknowable death, whose coming 
is not only inexorable but also unknowable, and not to be 
foretold, as you say P”’ And he went away turning all this 
over in his mind, and unceasingly pondering thereon, and 
reminding himself again and again of death, his life being 
wedded thenceforth to trouble and despondency, and 

with ceaseless sorrow. For he said in himself, 
“Shall I one day fall a prey to death? And who will 
hold me in remembrance after death, seeing that time hands 
over all things to oblivion? And if I die, shall I be dissolved 
into nothingness? or is there any other life, and another 
and a different world ?” 


4. PARABLE oF THE JEWEL. 


For it chanced that at that time there was @ certain 
wise monk, who glorified God both inf his life and with 
his mouth, and had passed through all monastic training. 
Whence he came, and what his lineage was, I cannot say; 
but be had taken up his abode in desert of the land 
of Sensar,' und had become perfect in the grace of the 
holy state. Barlaam was the name of this old man. 

He then it was, who, learning about the king’s son by 


dress, and embarking on a vessel, he came to the kingdom 
of India, Then in the guise of » morchant he made his 
way to the city where the palace was of the king’s son, 
After residing there for many days, he made precise enquiries 
concerning the prince and the people about him. Learning, 


1 Gen. x. 10; Dani 2. 
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therefore, that beyond all others the aforesaid tutor was 
near and dear to the prince, he went to him and said privily, 
* T would have you to know, my lord, that I am a merchant 
from ao far country, and that I have a precious stone the 
like of which has never been discovered before. Up till 
now I have shown it to no man, but I disclose it to you 
(whom I see to be « man of intelligence and sense), in order 
that you may bring me before the king's son and that 
I may present it to him. For, unquestionably, nothing 
can match it for beauty. It has power to give the light 
of wisdom to the blind in heart, to open the ears of the 
deaf, to give speech to the dumb, and strength to the sick. 
The foolish it makes wise, demons it drives out, and furnishes 
all things good and fair without stint to its possessor,” Said 
the tutor to him, “I was taking you for a man of settled 
and solid mind, But your words prove you an unmeasured — 
braggart. For, as to stones and pearls of great price and 
value, how could I recount all I have seen? Yet never 
did I either see or hear tell of one with such virtues as 
you say. Nevertheless, show it me, and if it tallies with 
your description, I will take it in at once to the prince, 
and you shall have the highest honours and presents at 
his hands. But before I have fortified myself by the sure 
witness of my own eyes, I cannot carry this preposterous 

report about an unseen thing to my prince and master.” 
Barlaam made answer, “Truly did you say that you have 
never yet either seen or heard tell of such powers and virtues 
For what I tell you relates not to an ordinary thing, but 
to a great marvel. And for that you sought to see this 
stone, hearken to my words. This precious stone possesses 
with the aforesaid powers and virtues this further quality, 
namely, that it cannot be seen, even when straight before 
him, by any man who has not both strong and healthy 
vision and a body chaste and wholly undefiled. For if # 
man who falls short in these two points, gaze unabashed 
upon this precious stone, of a sooth he shall further lose 
the vision he has and his senses. Now, I, who am not 
unversed in physicians’ lore, see that your eyes are nob 
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without blemish, and I fear to rob you even of 
sight you have. But I have heard that the king's 
js both chaste of life and endowed with perfect 
healthy vision. This is why I have not feared to 
him this treasure. So go not astray in this matter, 
rob not your master of such a treasure.” 

To him the tutor replied, “ Well, if this be the 
do not show me the stone. For my life has been defiled 
by many sins, and my sight too, as you say, is not sound. 
But, being persuaded by your words, I will not shrink 
from making this known to my lord and master.” With 
these words he went in and related everything point by 
point to the prince. And when the latter heard the tutor's 
story, he felt joy and spiritual gladness breathe in upon 
his heart, and, as though inspired by God, bade the man 
be brought in at once. 

When, therefore, Barlasm came in and gave him due 
salutation of peace, the prince allowed him to be seated. 
Then when the tutor had retired, Joasaph said to the old 
man, “Show me the precious stone to which my tutor tells 
me you attribute such great and marvellous ies.” 


list 


i EF 


beyond dispute. Yet, unless 1 first make proof of your 
understanding, I am forbidden to reveal the mystery.” 


5. PARABLE OF THE Tavue or Deatu. 


and mortifying the flesh with asceticism. As soon | 
as he saw them, he leapt down struightway from his chariot 
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and fell upon the ground in all reverence. Rising from 
the ground he embraced them, and gave them a most loving 
welcome, This shocked his magnates and nobles, who 
thought the king’s action derogatory to his royal majesty, 
Yet not daring to rebuke their sovereign to his face, they 
moved his brother-german to tell the king not to degrade 
his kingly dignity thus. When the brother urged this 
on the king and took him to task for his ill-advised self 
abasement, the king gave him an answer which the brother 
did not understand. For the king had a custom whenever 
he was minded to sentence any one to death, to send a 
herald to the doomed man’s gates with a trampet kept 
purposely for this service. Its note told all that the man 
was under doom of death. Accordingly, when evening 
came on, the king sent the trumpet of death to sound at 
the gates of his brother’s house, So when this latter heard 
the trumpet of death, he despaired of his life, and spent 
the whole night in putting his affairs in order. At day- 
break he came in black mourning garments with his wife 
and children to the gates of the royal palace, weeping and 
wailing. Taking him in and secing him thus lamenting, 
the king said, ‘Foolish and senseless man, if you were 60 
terrified by the messenger of your own brother of like 
rank with yourself, towards whom you know yourself — 
to be void of offence, how was it you upbraided me 
for greeting with humility the messengers of my God, 
who, more clearly than those trumpet’s notes, signify to 
me death and the dread meeting with my Lord, against 
whom I know that I have sinned often and sinned deeply? 
Know that it was to expose your folly that I adopted this 
stratagem. And in like manner I will convict of folly 
forthwith those who egged you on to censure me.” With 
this treatment and marks of his favour the king sent his 
brother home. . 

The king ordered four boxes of wood to be made. Two — 
he cased in gold all over, and, first filling them with the 
stinking bones of corpses, secured them with golden fasten 
ings. The other two he daubed over with pitch and 
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bitumen, and filled them with precious stones and pearls 
of great price and all fragrances of myrth and frankincense, 
tying them up with common cords, Then he summoved 
the magnates who censured him for his greeting to the 
two ascetics, and set before them the four boxes that they 
might estimate the respective value of each pair. And the 
magnates proceeded to give their opinion that the gold- 
plated boxes were of infinite value, ‘For, maybe,’ says one, 
‘they contain royal tiaras and girdles, whilst those daubed 
over with pitch and bitumen are of sorry, trifling worth,’ 

Said the king to them, ‘I know as well as you that you 
ure making these remarks. For you judge the object of 
sense by the organs of sense. But this is not the right 
way. Rather you should look with your inward eyes on 
the worth or worthlessness treasured up within.’ Then 
he ordered the gold-plated boxes to be opened, and 
awful was the stench that issued from them, and horrible 
the sight their opening disclosed. Therefore the king said, 
‘This is a type of those that are clad in rich and glorious 
raiment, and are puffed up with much glory and dominion, 
but inwardly are festering corpses and evil doing.’ Next, 
bidding the pitch and bitumen boxes to be disclosed, he 
giaddened the whole cirele by the sheen and fragrance of 
their contenta, And he seid to them, ‘Know you whom 
these are like ? They aro like unto those humble men is 
poor clothing, whose outward aspect prompted you to think 
scorn of my prostrating myself to the earth before them. 
But I, perceiving with the mind’s eye the worth and beauty 
of their souls, was honoured: by their touch, and held them 
to be of greater worth than all crowns and imperial purple.’ 
Thus he put them to shame, and taught them not to be 
led astray by mere outward appearances, but to concentrate 
their attention on underlying realities. 


7. Paranne ov THE Fowser ASD THE Brap. 
The worshippers of idols are like the fowler who caught 
one of the small birds, called « nighti But as he took 
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his knife to kill and ent it, articulate speech was given 
to the nightingale, and it addressed the fowler as fi War 
‘What good will my death be to you, man? For T shall 
not enable yon to fill your stomach. Now, if you will fres 
me from this gin, I will impart to you three maxims, rales 
the observance of which will profit you all your life long, 
Astounded at the bird finding speech, he promised, if the 
bird told him anything new, to set it free from durance, 
Then the nightingale turned to the man and said, ‘ Never 
attempt impossibilities; never fret over the past; os 


« 


believe the incredible, Observe just these three maxims 
and it will be well with you.’ Marvelling at the terse 
wisdom of the bird, the fowler loosed it from its bonds 
and let it fly away. Curious to know if the man grasped 
the force of its counsel and had profited thereby, the bind 
said to him as it winged its way through its native ait, 
*Alack for your folly, man! What ao treasure you have 
lost to-day! Know that in my inwards there is a pearl 
bigger than an ostrich’s egg.’ Hearing this, the fowler 
was overcome with grief, repenting sore that the nightingale 
had escaped his hand. In an endeavour to catch it again, 
he said, ‘Come into my house, and I will be very kind 
to you and send you away loaded with honour.’ Said the 
nightingale, ‘Now I know you to be a downright fool 
Though you listened so intently and heard me so gladly 
you derived no profit from what I told you. I told you 
never to fret over what was past and gone; and here are 
you overcome with grief, because I am escaped from yout 
hands, This is fretting over the past. Next, I charged 
you not to attempt impossibilities, and you try to catch 
me though you cannot reach my airy pathways. Further 
more, I also enjoined you not to believe the incredible. 
And lo! you believed that in my inwards there was a peatl 
bigger than my body, and had not the wit to 
that the whole of me is not equal to the size of an 
egg. How then was I able to contain within me 30 & 
a pearl ?’ . 
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& Panance or THe Maw AND THE Unicorn. 


Therefore, those who are so enslaved to a cruel and wicked 
tyrant, alienating themselves to their souls’ hurt from the 
good Master who loves men; those who clutch at temporal 
things and are wedded thereto, never taking thought of 
things to come; who unceasingly pant after bodily enjoy- 
ments and allow their souls to waste away with hunger and 
be afflicted with countless evils; these mon I conesive to 
bo like a man who, fleeing from the presence of a mad 
unicorn, and being unable to bear the noise of its roaring 
and ite horrible bellowing, has fled headlong to escape 
falling a prey to the beast, and, as he runs along so hotly, 
has follen head over heels into a great pit, But as he fell, 
he stretched out hia arma, and clutching a tree held tightly 
onto it. Firmly planting his feet on foothold, he seemed 
to be in peace and safety thenceforward. But looking down, 
he saw two mice, one white and one black, ceaselessly 
engaged in gnawing through the root of the tree to which 
ho clung, and just on the point of outting through it. Then 
casting his eyes down to the bottom of the pit, he mw 
a dragon of terrible aspect, breathing forth flames and 
glaring with inconceivable fiereeness, yawning horribly 
with its mouth, and thirsting to awallow him up. And 
again, as he strained his glance upon the foothold which 
supported him, he saw four serpents’ heads issuing from. 
the wall to which he had clung! Then, looking upword, 
he saw a little honey trickling down from the branches of 
the tree, Thereupon, casting from hua all thought of the 
dangers which encompassed him, heedlesa of how, without, 
the unicorn in ite fell fury sought to devour him, whilst, 
beneath, the grim dragon had its jaws open to swallow him 
up; heedless of how the tree which he grasped was all but 
cut through, and of how his fect rested on ® slippery and 
treacherous support; yes, fondly forgetting all these terrible 
horrors, his whole attention was bent upon the sweetness 
of that little honey. . 

This is the similitude of those who cleave to the deceits 
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of this life, and IT will forthwith tell you its interpretation, 
The unicorn shall be a type of Death, which is aver pur- 


suing and ever straining to catch the race of Adam, The 


pit is the world, full of all manner of evils and deadly 
snares, The tree to which the man clung, and which was 


unceasingly being gnawed through by the two mice, is 


the race-course whereon ench man’s life is run, which is 
spent and expended by the hours of Day and Night, and 
little by little draws near its final severance. The four 


serpents symbolize the constitution of the human body as 


based on four fleeting and unstable elements, the disorder 
and disorganization of which destroy the constitution of 
the body. Moreover, the fiery ravening dragon typifies the 


fearful maw of hell which is all agog to engulf those who 
prefer temporal pleasures to the blessings to come. And 


the drip of honey signifies the sweetness of the world’s 
pleasures, that sweetness whereby the world deludes ite 
lovers and debars them from taking forethought for their 


own salvation. 


9. Paranne or tar Maw axp wis Taner Farenps. 


Said the old man, “Again, those who love this world’s 
delights and are steeped in its sweets, those who prefer what 


is fleeting and frail to the secure and abiding bliss to come, 
are like a certain man who had three friends, two of whom 
he used exceedingly to honour and cherish as friends, 


championing them even with his life, and wooing peril for 
their sake. Whereas to the third he used to bear himself 


disdainfully, never deeming him worthy of honour or of 


the love that was his due, but showing him little or no 


friendship. Now one day he was seized by terrible and 
lawless soldiers, who proceeded to haul him in all haste 


before the king to answer for a debt of a thousand talents! 


Tn his need he set himself to seek a helper to stand by him 
in his dreaded reckoning before the king. Running therefore 


to his first and most intimate friend of all, be said, ‘You 


know, friend, how I have ever exposed my life for you. 
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Now, yes this very day, I require help in my pressing need. 
To what extent do you promise to stand by me now? And 
what may I hope at your hands, my dearest friend P’ Then 
the other answered and said, ‘I am no friend of yours 
my man. I do not know who you are, I have other 
friends with whom I must make merry to-day and secure 
their future friendship. See, I let you have two old coats 
to take with you on your way, though they will be no 
earthly good to you. But don’t imagine you have any 
further hopes from me whatsoever, Hearing this and 
realizing that he had failed to get the help he was hoping 
for, away he went to the second friend and said, ‘ You 
remember, comrade, the honour and goodwill I always paid 
you. Well, to-day being fallen into distress and very great 
calamity, I need a supporter. How far can you back me? 
Let me know at once.’ And the other replied, ‘I have 
no time to-day to stand by you; for, like you, I am in 
trouble and difficulties myself, and hard put to it, None 
the less I will go a little way with you, even though I shall 
not do you any good. I must soon turn back home again 
and busy myself with my own personal cares, which absorb 
: the whole of my attention and time.’ So returning empty- 
handed from his second as from his first friend, and knowing 
P not what on earth to do, the man began to bewail the vanity 
of his expectations from those ungrateful friends, and 
lamented the unprofitable ssorifices he had undergone for 
1 their love. Last of all, he went to the third friend, whom 
he had never courted or bidden to share his jollity, To 
| him he said with shamefaced and downcast look, ‘I cannot 
open my lips to address you, knowing as I do so well that 
you have no memory of kindnesses or affection shown you 
by me. Still, inasmuch as I am beset by the direst calamity, 
and as I found no hope of saving myself anywhere eee 
the rest of my friends, I am come to you in my importunity, 
to see if you have power to give mo a li assistance. Do 
not refuse me in indignation at my former lack of kindly 
feeling towards you.’ The other replied, with a cheery 
: and gracious countenance, ‘Nay, indeed, I call you my 
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said, “The first friend may be taken to be superfiuity of 
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most genuine friend, and remembering that small ser 
of yours, will repay it this day with interest, a “ 
fear or alarm, for I will go on ahead of you and im 2 
the king in your behalf; rest assured ‘thes Iwill oie 
deliver you into the hands of your enemies, Be of good 
courage, my dearest friend, and give over sorrowing,’ 
Thereon the poor man was pricked to the heart and said 
with tears, ‘Alack! where shall I make beginning of my 
weeping and of my regrets? Shall I repent me of my 
infatuation for those ungrateful, thankless, and fulse friends? 
Or shall I cry out upon the degraded indifference which 
I displayed to this true and genuine friend?’” Now 
Joausaph, who had listened to this story too with ale 
ment, proceeded to ask its interpretation. And Bar ? 


riches and love of money-making, for which man Inges 
into countless dangers and faces manifold hardships. But 
when the last summons of Death comes, he receives nothing — 
from all these save the worthless rags needed for his burial, — 
The socond friend is a name for wife and children and all 
other relations and intimates, to whom we cling so fondly — 
that we can scarce be torn from them, showing ourselves 
careless of our very soul and body because of our oven 
them. Yet no profit did any man ever have of them i 
the hour of desth—save that they barely accompany hi 
to the tomb and then straightway turn back and absorb 
themselves in their own trouble and difficulties, bu’ 
the memory of their whilom dear one as deeply in oblivion — 
as they buried his body in the grave. But the third friend, 
on the contrary, who was overlooked and held cheap, who. 
was not visited, but avoided and shunned as it were, he 
is the fellowship of good works, such as faith, hope, love, 
mercy, loving-kindness, and the rest of the band of ~~ 
virtues, which can go before us as we are quitting the be 
and importune the: Land. ia. out. tichalt, veneouieg Sn 
our enemies and from the dread exactors who ply us i 
the air with the dread summons to pay, and cruelly 

to get mastery over us. This is that amiable and good 
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friend who bears faithfully in mind even our modicum of 
well-doing, and ie minded to repay it all to us with 
interest.” 


10. Panasce or tHe Kixa wo Assunep Tinsnur A 
Harry Frrvne, : 
Hearken to o similitude of this matter also. I have 
heard of a great city whose citizens had observed from 
olden times a custom of taking some unknown stranger, 
perfectly ignorant of the laws and usages of their city, 
and of setting him up as king over them, with full enjey- 
ment of entire authority and with unfettered power to carry 
out his own will until the completion of a year's time. 
Then, all of a sudden, while the man was quite at his ease 
und unsuspectingly rovelling and luxuriating, fancying be 
would remain king all his life long, it was the practice 
of the citizens to rise against him, and, stripping him of 
his royal apparel, to parade him stark naked through the 
city, ending up with banishing him os an outlaw to ® 
large island afar off. In this island, for Inck of supplies 
ef food and raiment, the whilom king auffered anguish 
from hunger and nakedness, the luxury and delights which 
had unexpectedly been given him being transformed again 
to sorrow, contrary to all his hopes and expectations. — 
According, therefore, to the native custom of these citimens, 
& certain man was set up to be king whose judgment was 
adorned with perfect understanding. He was not carried 
away by the sudden advancement which had sttended him, 
nor did he vie with the lack of forethought of his royal 
predecessors now miserably banished; on the contrary, he 


ensure his welfare, Now, by ‘the persistent search fon 


accurate information, he 


perpetual exile, and was shown clearly how he ought 0 
safeguard himself. When, therefore, he knew this and 
learned that the island was on the point of receiving him, 
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and that he must leave to other newcomers the throne whi 

he had possessed but which was not his own, he straightway 
opened the treasuries (of which meantime he had free and. 
unfettered control) and took thence money in abundance 
and an enormous quantity of gold and silver bullion and — 
precious stones. This he entrusted to devoted slaves and 
sent them on with the treasure in advance to the island 
to which he was to be banished. At the close of the 
appointed year the citizens rose and transported him all 
naked, like his predecessors before him, to banishment, 
Wherefore, whilst the rest of the kings, who were stupid 
and lived but for the day, were starving miserably, this 
man, thanks to the wealth he had stored up in advance 
of his coming, lived a life of unbroken ease in the lap of 
inexhaustible luxury, and, relieved entirely from the fear 
of the turbulent and wicked citizens, ceased not to com- 
gratulate himself on his shrewd wisdom. ti 
Understand, then, by the city this vain and deceitful 
world; by the citizens the princes and potentates of the 
devils, the world-rulers of the darkness of this life, who — 
angle for us with the ease of pleasure and egg us on to 
regard as incorruptible what is transitory and corruptible, 
as though our enjoyment thereof would last eternally and 
always be with us. If then we are deceived thus and 
take no heed concerning the things eternal, neither lay 
Up provision for ourselves against the after life, sudden 
destruction falls upon us, the destruction of death... . 


11. Paraw.e or tHe Poor sur Harry Covrik. 


For I have heard that there was a certain king who ruled 
his kingdom very righteously, and treated his subjects with 
gentleness and mildness, bat failed solely therein that he 
was not rich in the enlightenment of knowledge of God, — 
but was misled by the delusion of idols. Now, he had @ 
councillor, a good man, adorned with piety towards God 
and with all other virtuous wisdom, who, being pained and 
distressed at the king's errors, desired to bring the trath — 
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home to him; but he fought shy of carrying out his purpose, 
fearing lest he should bring trouble both on himeelf and on 
the king's friends and put a stop to the benefits many were 
enjoying at the king’s hands. Nevertheless, he kept on 
the look out for a suitable opportunity to lead the king 
to the truth, So one night the king said to him, ‘Come, 
let us go out and stroll about in the city to see whether 
we shall chance to see anything profitable.” And as they 
were strolling about the city, they saw o light shining out 
of a chink. Clapping their eyes to the hole, they saw 
a sort of underground cellar, in the foreground of which sat 
a man plunged in extreme poverty and clad in sorry rags. 
By him was standing his wife, mixing wine. And os the 
man took the cup in his hands, his wife tried to please him 
by singing a song in a clear voice m4 she dunced to the tune, 
and by cheering him up with’ flattering words, In con- 
sequence, those with the king, after watching long enough, 
were astonished that these people, though pinched so sorely 
by poverty as neither to have decent shelter, or clothing, 
wore auch cheerful livers. Then said the king to his prime 
minister, ‘ What « marvel, my friend, that you and I never 
enjoyed our lives, brightened though they sre by such 
dignity and luxury, so heartily #5 these simple folk enjoy 
this sorry and miserable existence, and rejoice in this rough 
and detestuble life which seems to them easy and comfort- 
able’ Seizing the favourable opportunity the prime 
minister anid, ‘And how, prny, does their condition strike 
you, sire?’ ‘As the most unpleasant and the most wofal 
I have ever seen,’ said the king; ‘I call it abominable 
ond detestable.’ Then said his prime minister, *Kiven 
such and far more bareh is the view of our life taken by 
those gifted with insight, and those who know the mysteries 
of the everlasting glory and the blessings which sein all 
understanding. Palaces gleaming with gold and this rich 
raiment and all the rest of this life's luxuries are less 
pleasing than dung and diteh-water in the eyes of those 
who know the unspeakable beauty of the heavenly — 
not built by hands, of God-spun raiment, and of the im 
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eorraptible diadems which the All-Creator and Lord hi ' 


atl 


eres for those that love Him. sin as these two p people 


af this falee sary and. foolish ical, merit weeping: , ni | 
tears in the eyes of those who have tasted the sweetness 
of those good things.’ 1 


And the old man answered him aa follows: “Tf ae 
this, you will be like a certain youth of great intelligence, 
of whom I have heard that he was the son of rich and noblé 
parents, His father had arranged a marriage for him with 
a very beautiful girl, the daughter of a gentleman notable 
for his birth and riches; but when he communicated with 
his son about the tmarringe and the arrangements that were — 
being made in the son's behalf, the lutter had no sooner 
heard the project than he thrust it aside as if it won 
shameful and monstrous, and ran away {from his fathers 
On his journey, he received hospitality in the house kan 
peor old man, ss he halted for repose during the heat of 
the day. Now the old man had an only daughter, a virginy 
who, a4 she sat in the doorway, kept working away with 
her hands, whilst with her lips she never ceased to 
God, thanking Him from the depths of her heart. Heariog 
her hymns of praise, the young man said to her, * What 
are you engaged in? And what is the reason why you, 
who are so poor and so badly off, sing hymns of praise and 
return thanks to the Giver of your sorry lot as rhy 
wa though you had received great gifts at His hands?’ She 
answered him and said, ‘Do you not know that, even i 
a tiny drug oftentimes eaves a man from serious * 
eo also thankfulness to God for small things —_ to great 
things? Accordingly, I, though the daughter of a poof 
old man, nevertheless thank God and bless Him for these 
small mercies, knowing that He who gives them can giv® 
greater things also, So much then for external things taal 
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fre not our own, wherefrom neither the possessors of 
abundance reap any additional gain (not to speak of the 
aotun! lose in many cases), nor do they derive hurt whose 
portion is smaller—seing that both rich and poor are travel- 
ling the same road and pressing on to the same goal. Next, 
in respect of most necessary und momentous things, T have 
enjoyed many great blessings from my Lord, blessings 
without number and beyond compare. For in God's image 
huve I been created, and of His knowledge have I been 
deemed worthy; I have been endowed with reason beyond 
all living creatures, and hove been summoned from death 
to life on necount of the bowels of compassion of God; 
T received authority to shure in His mysteries, aml the door 
of Paradise has been opened, affording me free and un- 
restrained entrance, if I will. Therefore, for ull these great 
gifts (which are shared alike by rich and by poor), it is 
utterly beyond my powers to return thanks sufficient. Dut 
if I fail to bring even this little tribute of praise to the 
Giver, what manner of defence shall I have to plead P’ 
Marvelling exceedingly at the girl's great understanding, 
he called to him her father and said, ‘Give me your 
daughter. For I am enamoured of her understanding and 
piety.’ Said the old man, ‘It is impossible for you, who 
come of a rich family, to tuke the poor man's daughter 
to wife.’ But the young man rejoined, *Yes, I will marry 
her, if you will give your consent. For a dwughter of 
rich and noble house has been sought in marringe for me, 
and I put her from me and took to flight. Dut, as i 
your daughter, it is for her pisty to God und her sensible 
understanding that I have fullen in love with her, and am 
set upon being united to her.’ Then said the old man to 
him, ‘I cannot give her to you to take away to your 
father's house, and to tear hor from my embrace, for she 
ix my only child.’ ‘Nay, answered the young ©” 
‘I will stop with you and will adopt your way of life. 
Therewithal he stripped olf his own rich suit and attired 
himself in clothes which he begged of the old man. After 
numerous trials, and after manifold tests of his determination, 
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the old man was sure that the youth was of steadfast min 
wud was not seeking the girl merely out of passion bred of 
folly, but, on the contrary, that through love of piety he 
was choosing a life of poverty, preferring such piety to his 
own estate and nobility. Then, taking the youth by the 
hand, the old man led him into his treasure chamber, and — 
displayed the great wealth he had stored up and his count. 
less piles of money, more than the youth had ever before 
set eyes on. ‘My son,’ said the old man to him, ‘all this 
do I give you because of your deliberate choice to succosd 
to my lot.’ The young man became his heir, and out- 
stripped all the noble and rich of the land. 


f 


13, Paraute or THe Fawn, 
A rich man was rearing a young fawn: when it grew 
hig, its natural disposition led it to pine for the wilderness. 
So, going out one day, it found a herd of gazelles grazing, 
and, keeping with them, traversed the expanses of cultivated 
land, returning at evening, but sallying out again at early 
morn through neglect of the servants, and grazing with the 
wild gazelles. But as they changed their feeding grounds 
and moved further off, the fawn, too, travelled along with | 
them. Marking this, the rich man’s servants pursued on 
horseback and captured their own fawn, whom they brought 
back alive, never letting it go abroad in future. As for the 
rest of the herd of gazelles, they killed some and maimed — 
others. , 


14, Parante Resrectine Love ror Women. - 


‘A certain king used to fret over not having son, a lack 
which he deplored deeply and accounted a signal misfortune, 
And while he was like this, a son was born to him, and 
joy filled the king’s heart, But the sagest amongst the 
physicians told him that, if within twelve years the infunt 
were to see sun or fire, it would lose its sight altogether, 
as they perceived from the disposition of its eyes. Tradition 
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says that the king consequently hewed a cave-dwelling out 
of the solid rock, and thore ehut up the babe and its nurses, 
in order not to let it see a single glimmer of light till the 
twelve years were past und gone. When these years had 
elapsed, the king took from this dwelling the boy who had 
never seen anything of the world, and bade everything be 
paraded before him, each after its kind, for the bay to see. 
There were men in one place, women in another; gold and 
silver here; and there pearls and precious stones; rich and 
gorgeous raiment; beautiful chariots drawn by royal horses 
with golden bits and purple housings, ridden by men in 
armour; herds of cattle and docks of sheep, In brief, they 
proceeded to show the boy everything in succession. And 
as he kept asking what each was called, the king's awords- 
men and spearamen failed not to tell him its name. But 
when he asked the name of the women, the king’s Yeoman 
of the Guard merrily said thut they were called ‘ Demons,’ 
who led men astray. Now the boy’s heart was much more 
eaptivated by them than by anything else. When, therefore, 
they took him back to the king at the end of the survey, 
the king proceeded to ask what he thought he liked best 
of all he had seen. ‘ Why, those demons,’ replied the boy, 
‘who lead men astray. For, of all I have seen to-day, 
my heart went out to nothing save them.’ And that king 
marvelled at the boy's reply, and at the imperious might 
of man's love for women.” 

[The Evil One entered into one of the damsels, who wns 
the fairest of them all, being the daughter of « king, and 
a captive led away from her own country, and given to the 
king Abenner a4 a peerless gift, whom the father of Jonsaph 
had sent to be a snare and » atumbling-block to his son. 
Into her the Deceiver entered, and inspired her with words 
abundantly proving the wisdom and intelligence of her 
understanding. .. . And he inspired the prince with love 
for the damsel on account of her wit, farsooth, and beauty, 
and also on account of her having lost, nobly born and royal 
though she was by descent, at once her country and her 
state. Further, he suggested arguments to the prince to 
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turn her from her idolatry nnd to make her a Christian, 
But all this was the craft of the guileful Serpent. ... 
The King divided into two parts the whole of the territory 
subject to him, made his son king, crowned him a 
diadem, and, adorning him with all royal pomp and stato, 
despatched him with a brilliant train to the kingdom “ 
apart for him. 
Filled with holy zeal, the king Abenner (who bad bee 
converted by his son Joasaph) stamped heavily upon the 
idols of gold and silver which were in his palace, and broke 
them into fragments, which he distributed among the poor, 
thus making that useful which before had been useless, 
And with his son he beset the temples and altars of idols 
and razed them to their very foundations. And this they 
did, not only in the city, but also throughout the whole land, 
with great zeal. Then was the king Abenner made perfect” 
by baptism. And Joasaph was his sponsor at the font, in 
this last matter appearing as the parent of his own father, 
repaying his father in the flesh with spiritual re-birth. 
On the eighth day after his father’s death, Joasspl 
returned to his palace and distributed among the poor all 
his riches and substance, a0 that no one was left needy, 
A few days sufficing to do this service and to empty all his 
treasuries, in order that the pride of riches might not trammel 
him in his contemplated passage through the narrow gate, 
—on the fortieth day after his father’s death, erecting: %: 
tomb to the latter, he summoned together all those in 
authority and vested with military command, and a number 
of the citizens (and told them he was resolved to b Come: 
* monk, to their great sorrow). ... By night, unseen af 
any, he left the palace. But he cculd not ecacape teem, 
entirely. For at daybreak the news caused uprost Seas 
lamentation among the people; and they all set out with 
Breat speed to find him, with intent to divert him by « ry 
means from his flight, ... They found him in a ravine 
with his hands uplifted to heaven, and repeating the prayer 
of the sixth hour, Seeing him, they gathered round im 
sorrowing, and upbraiding his flight. “In vain is your 
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toil,” he answered ; “ give up all hopes of having me for 
your king henceforth.” ... Thus did that noble youth 

yield up his throne with joy, even as when from a farland 
a man returns to his own country right glad of heart, He = 
was clad outwardly in his usual garments, but underneath 
in the hair shirt which Barlaam had given him. That night 
he went into the house of a poor man on his way,and doffing = 
his outer raiment, gave it to the poor man as his lust act 
of benevolence. . . . . After many diverse mischancos — 
and tribulations he eame, after many days, to the wilderness 
of the land of Senaar, in which Barlaam was dwelling. . . . 
_ (After Barlanm's death) Joasaph endured to the end, leading 
upon the earth a life truly angelic, and subjecting himself 
to still sterner discipline after the passing of the old man. 
- Five-and-twenty years old was he when he gave up an 
earthly kingdom and engaged in the ascetic’s struggle; 
 five-and-thirty years in the heart of the wilderness did he, 
_ angel-like, persevere in an asceticism too rigorous for mortal = 


man. | J 
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Ant. XI.—On tio Stones with Chinese Inscription, By 
E. Kocu. Epitomized from the Russian by E. Detmar 
Morcax, M.R.A.S. 


Ix the last number (vol. v. parts ii-iv.) of the Zapisht 
of the Oriental Section of the Russian Archwological Society 
(St. Petersburg, 1891), we find an nccount of two stones 
inscribed with Chinese characters, discovered on the Upper 
Orkhon, near the ruins of Kara Balgassun, among 4 quantity 
of other remains, by M. Yadrintsef, during his expedition 
last summer in North-castern Mongolia, and forwarded by 
him to St. Petersburg. Here they were carefully examined 
by M. E. Koch, who reports that the stones are unfortunately 
only fragments of a much larger monument, and that it is 
impossible to say whether they both formed part of the 
same though they were found in close juxtaposition and 
their contents would apparently support such a conjecture. 
Most of the characters are easily legible, being very similar 
in style to those in present use in China, but owing to the 
fact of the stones being of grey granite, much weatherworn 
in places, and the age of the inscriptions (upwards of one 
thousand years old), there are difficulties in deciphering them. 
They refer to the period of the T'ang dynasty, or, to be 
more precise, to the time when the Uighurs were ¢ 

in Northern Mongolia, The characters differ in some 
instances from those in general use and a few are quite 
illegible. Where these occur dots are inserted in the text. 
All the lines want both beginning and end. 

The three characters of the first line are read by M. Koch 
as “ Shi sii ming,” a proper name, and he adds the following 
remark, In 755 the celebrated Am /u shan rebelled against 
the T’ung Government, his insurrection soon assuming 
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alarming proportions and nearly causing the ove 
the T’ang dynasty. This An lu shan in 757 fell a victim te 
& conspiracy of his own followers, and his son An tein sinh 
assumed command over the rebels; but in 759 he too was 
slain by the experienced general Shi sii ming, mentione 
in the inseription, who then had himself proclaimed Emperor, 
In 761, however, Shi sii ming was in his turn killed by 
his son Shi chao i, whom he had intended excluding from 
the succession. The rebellion was finally crushed, but 
only with the aid of the Uighurs, who about that pe iod 
several times sold their services to the Chincse throne, of 
course at a high price. “ 
The second line contains a reference to the eastern capit 
under the T’ang dynasty, viz. the town of Lo yang, nem 
the present Ho nan fu, in the province of Ho-nan, as 
distinguished from Changan the chief town, 
known as Si ngan fu! ; 
Nearly the whole of the sixth line is taken up by the 
long title of a Khan— . . . mo Mi shi beh Gu da lu Hala 
Bi gin keh kban (khakhan), and is evidently in the Uigh 
or Turki dialect. Such elaborate titles were bestowed by 
Chinese emperors together with diplomas of princely rank 
only on Uighur Khans during their ascendancy in Ce ral 
Asia, combined with Chinese epithets. Though all the 
several parts of the title of the inscription occur in those 
of various Khans mentioned in history, there does not 
happen to be one exactly corresponding with that on the 
monument, so that it is impossible to suy to whom in 
particular it refers It may here be remarked that the 
old and now histories of the T’ang dynasty, the chief sources 
for the history of the Uighurs, ure frequently contradictory 
with regard to honorary titles; in the old history the titles 
of one and the same person are often rendered differently 
on the same page. In the eighth line the country oF 
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kingdom of Gian gun is mentioned. This was the ancient 
name of the country inhabited during the T'ang dynasty 
by a people called the Khia gia sii (Khakas'), According 
to the official history San go chyi the country of Gian gun 
Jay to the north-west of the nation of Kon giui, and became 
known in China under this name during the period of the 
triumvirate (220-265). In the first half of the seventh 
century, when the Uighur tribes submitted to China and 
were organized on the Chinese system, their kinsmen the 
Khakas, living to the north-west near the sources of the 
Yenisei, also signified their wish to tender their allegiance 
to the Middle Kingdom, and their country was, in 648, 
formed into a province with the historical title of Gian-gan- 
fu, but its dependence was only nominal. The Uighurs 
having vanquished the Dulgasses* or Tugiueh and formed 
a mighty kingdom in Central Asia, also subjugated in 
748 the Khakas. These, however, after a while, 

in freeing themselves from the Uighur yoke, and even 
became dangerous rivals of the Uighurs, upon whom they 
inflicted such a decisive defeat in $40, that the latter only 
saved themselves by flight to Southern Mongolia* But the 
Khakas never acquired so brilliant and commanding 


difficult to say what the Gian gun kingdom had to do with 
the inscription, parts of the characters in this line being 
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The Second Stone, “4 
In the first line the Uighur or Turki names J nen chin 
and Mo keh occur, The former, I nan chju, a high 
functionary, was sent at the beginning of the ninth century 
to the Chinese court to ask the consent of the reigning 
sovereign to his marriage; he next appears in S21 ut the 
head of a numerous embassy to China to receive the princess 
Sheh iu, affianced to the Uighur Khan, but the last #yllable 
of his name is written with o different character in Chinese 
history. The name Mo kheh occurs in conjunction with 
other attributes (Mo kheh Da gan, Giui lu Mo Kheh) 
several times in the T'ang histories, The third line 
probably refers to the Emperor of China and his relations. 
towards the hundred subject families (bo. sing). The 
character, however, immediately preceding the syllable ani 
is evidently Ahan (Koh Khon—Khakan), . 
The Khan mentioned in the fourth lino is in all pro- 
bability other than Peh jo, the founder of the Uighur 
kingdom, who subdued the Dulgasses and extended bis- 
dominions on the east, to the nation of the Shi rehi ; on 
the west, to the Altai mountains; and on the south, to the 
great sandy desert, In 744 he took the title of Gu du dw 
Pei gia Kinch keh khan, and died in the following year. The 
word Kiweh only occurs in the title of this Khan, and is pre 
eeded a5 usual in Chinese writings by a blank space. 
Upon a general review of the facts included in these 
fragmentary inscriptions, the following conclusion may be 
arrived at, that the original monument was raised during the 
supremacy of the Uighurs in the Mongolia of the present 
day, or, to speak accurately, between the years 761 (the 
death of Shi sii ming) and 840; in the last-named year 
the Khakas sacked and burnt the capital city of the Vighurs, 
hetween the U deh giin mountains and the river GwA 
(Orkhon), forcing the Uighurs to retreat towards the south. 
However fragmentary these inseriptions, their phraseology 
testifies to the fact of their having formed part of a monur 
ment erected by an Emperor of Chinn, who condeseended 
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to accept foreigners as his subjects, because of their “en- 
lightenment.” It is more difficult to any what induced 
him to do this; possibly the conclusion of a treaty: on the 
other hand, the fourth and beginning of the fifth line 
(sepulchral tower) on the first stone seem to point to the 
inscription having been ent in memory and honour of some 
deceased Khon, the more so a3 it goes on to say “ the Khan 

_ succeeded,” A parallel case is notunlly recorded in 
Chinese history, In 731, when Kiweh teh deh, brother of 
the Tugui Khan Mohilian, died, the Emperor sent the 
commander, Chjang txiui i, ond the court dignitary, Liut 
Aviang, with a manifesto, atamped with the seul of state, 
to express sympathy and offer up sacrifices. The Emperor 
ordered an inscription (distinct from the manifesto) to be 
eut on the monument, a temple to be built and o statue 
erected; on the four walls battle pieces were to be painted. 
Six skilful artists were deputed to execute these orders in 
the most artistic style, a thing unheard of before . . . On 
the death of Bi gin Khan Mohilisn in 732, the Emperor 
expressed regret, commanded Li tstuan, president of the 
princely order, to condole and offer socrifices, Whereupon 
a temple was built, and the historian, Li yung, was charged 
with the composition of an epitaph. 

One important circumstance has yet to be mentioned in 
connexion with these inseriptions—on the right side of the 
second stone three lines of characters, distinet from the rest, 
are evidently not Chinese. Though much obliterated by 
time and weather, they may be recognized as Uighur, and 
if so the monument is the oldest known of the Vighur 
writing, a proof that this nation acquired their written 
character before they removed from the north. 

Upon the whole these fragmentary remaing are more likely 
to arouse curiosity than allay it. A number of interesting 
questions are concerned in the subject, but for the present 
their solution must. be deferred. It would be premature 
and unprofitable to enter upon conjectures us to the 

1 The text of this munifesto is to be found in the collection of elegunt extracts 
of the T'ang dyuasty, Toiuan T'wng Ven. 
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Aur. XI1.—Two Edicts of Aiiurbanipal. By S, Anravr 
Srnone, M.A. 


(a.) 

Tur following inscription is engraved (lines 1 to 49) on the 
back and (lines 50 to 81) on the left side of a stele of 
reddish stone brought from Babylon by Mr. Rassam, and 
now in the British Museum. The stele is rounded at the 
top, and on the face Asiurbanipal is represented in high 
relief in his tiara and royal robes, supporting on his head 
with his two hands an object which looks like a basket 
of woven reeds, The meaning of this attitude has been 
discussed in « learned paper by Mr. Evetts, and his con- 
clusion is that the king is represented “in his capacity as 
priest carrying the instruments of sacrifice” (P.8.B.A. 1891). 
In the inscription the king, after setting forth his glory 
and titles, goes on to record how that he completed the 
work of restoration and adornment, which Esarhaddon his 
futher had begun in Rsagila and the other temples of 
Babylon, that he brought back the image of Marduk, which 
in the reign of a former king (Sennacherib) had been carried 
away to Assyria, that he reorganized the public worship 
and other internal affairs of Babylon, and established his 
brother Samassamukin on the throne. Then he describes 
his restoration of Rzida, the temple of Nebo, and, after a 
prayer to the god for merey and favour both for himself 
und for his brother, he winds up by invoking in the usual 
form the blessing or the curse of Nebo upon the future 
prince, according as he shall preserve or destroy this work 
in Rzida with the image and insoription. 

The events here recorded must have taken place at the 
beginning of the reign of Aidurbunipal, probably in the 


year 668 nc. For, according to the Babylonian chronicle 
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(B.VI. 33), Esarhaddon dying in the twelfth year of } 
reign, that is in 669, Aséurbanipal and Samassumukin 
ascended the throne, the former of Assyria, the latter of 
Babylon. And we learn from the same source (1.0, 34-96) 
that the return of Bel (that is, Marduk) and the gods to 
their ancient seats, which Asésurbanipal commemorates In 
our inscription, took place in the first year of the reign 
of Samasdéumukin, 

The inseription is clearly and beautifully written, and the 7 
characters with few exceptions present the pure Babylonian — 
form. The ends of a few of the lines on the back are almost 
obliterated, while nearly all those on the side are more oF 
less defaced ; but in every case certain restoration has been 
possible with the help of the closely parallel insoription on 
& companion stele, the cylinder of Abu Habba (V.R. 62, 1) 
and the eylinder published below. 

The transliterated text of the inscription has been yale 
lished with a Latin translation by O. F, Lehmann in hit 
dissertation De inacriptionihus cuneatis quae pertinent ad ‘ 

Samag-sum-ukin regis Babyloniae regni initia, pp. 24-29. i 

My best thanks are due to Mr, Theo. G. Pinches, who 
kindly collated my copy with the original. 
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Transeription. 


1. o-na-ku ASSur-bin-aplo ; 
2. durra rbd sarra dan-nu dar kideati gar Aasur 
3. (sar) kib-rat irbit-ti sar darrani 
4. rubéi la sa-na-an ga ina a-mat Acsur Samad 
6. @ Marduk ul-tu tam-tim é-lit 
6. [a)-di tam-tim dap-lit i-bé-In-ma 
7. [gi)-mir mo-lik u-fak-nié #-pn-ui-du 
8, [#a-nin] E-sag-ila é-kal dani 
9, [Sa ki]-ma Gi-tir bu-ru-mu u-nam-mir 
10. sigar-du i) da e3-ri-6-ti kn-li-fi-na 
1}. hi-bil-ta-si-na u-gal-lim é-li kul-lat 
12. ma-ha-zi u-kin (ilu) Dul-lum ga ip-sé-é-tu 
Lib, éli Mel ilani pibu @4i gal-mat kakkadu 
14. du-iu-pat ré’-ns-5u apil Astur-dba-iddin 
15. sar kildsti dar Adar aukkindku Babili 
16. dar Sumér § Akkadi mu-sé-aib Babili 
17. 6-pik B-sag-ily mu-nd-dia es-ri-d-ti 
‘18. Kol-lat ma-ha-gi ga ina kir-bi-gi-na 
19. ié-tak-kan si-ma-ta u sat-tuk-ki-[Si-n Ja ’ 
20. ba }t-lu-tu u-ki-nu par-éi ki-du-d[i-é] . 
21. kji-ma la-bi-rim-ma u-tir-ra a-[na] ] 
22. ad-ri-du-on bin-bin Sin-ibl-irba garra rabii darru dan-o0- 
2%. dar kiddati far ASSur o-na-ku-ma bélu rab Marduk 
24. iu ina pali-é Sarri mab-ri inn ma-har 
ks 25. abi ba ni-i-su u-di-bo ina ki-rih 
26. Assur ina @-mé pali-é-a ina ri-ta-al ti] 
Ad 27. a-na Babili i-ru-om-ma sat-tuk-kfi | 
: 28. E-sag-ila u ilini Babili u-kin 
20. ki-din-nu-ti Babili ak. sur 
+ 30. «3-50 dan-nu a-na eniu Ja ha-ba-li 
: 31. Sumas-dum-ukin aha ta-lim 











= 


> 





46, 
47. 
44. 


50. 
ol. 


Aid. 
o4. 
aa. 
6, 
aT. 
8. 
60. 
60, 
Hl. 
62, 
63. 
iH. 
65, 
66. 
67. 
68. 
64. 
70. 
TL. 
72. 
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a-na Sarru-u-ti Babili ap-kid 


ina fi-mé-iu-ma igita B-xi-de 
. ia la-ba-ria il-lik-u-ma i-ni-s[ a] 
. tim-me-en-Su ina poli-é-s an-hu-us-s[0] 


In-did-tma u-ze-ak-ki-ir hur-sa-n[is] 


_ o-no sat-ti Na-bi-um belo si-ru 
. ip-sé-té-in damkati ba-dis lippalis-ma 


in-a-ti ASdur-bin-aplu rubi pa-lih-su 


. nemat da-mi-ik-ti-ia lij-’a-kin éap-tué-du 


balot fi-me rukiiti sé-bi-d lit-ta-to 


. ta-ub seri hu-ud lib-hi li-#im 


si-mia-ti iaid kiss) earru-u-ti-ia 
kdi-ma dail-i li-dar-sud it-ti 


. sam-é y irgi-tim In-kin pal-u-a 


(da Samas-tum-okin 
[far] Babili dbl ta-lim-ia G-mé-su 
[ji-ri-ku lié-bi bu-'-n-ri 


. ma-]ti-ma ina oh-rat d-mé rubé arko-a 


i ina d-mé pali-su 
ai-pir tu-o-ti 
in-na-ho 
an-hu-ue-80 
In-ud-dis #a-lom 
darru-ti-in 
li-mor-ma kisalia 
lip-fu-ué nika 
Likkd it-ti 
4a-lam-i-st 

li-[is }-kun 
ik-ri-bi-i-su 
Nabd i-sim-mé 
a cu-mé bat-ru 
i-pu-aa-si-tu 
si-lam aarru-ti-ia 
i-mb-ha-tu 

lu-u o-sar-s0. 
o-nok-ka-ru-ma 
it-ti ga-Inm-#a 

Ia i-sak-kan 
Na-bi-um 

bélu sur-bu-u 
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Ta. ng-gi-ik 

74. lik-Idil-mé-go-ma 

75, kussi gorra-ti-su 

76, li-sa-bal-kit-ma 

77. li-dir be-lut-su 

78. sum-so #éri-3n ina miatati 
7%. li-hal-lik-ma 

80. ai ir-si-au 

61. n-é-mu. 










Translation, 
1. I Assurhanipal, r 
2. the great king, the mighty king, king of the whole (world), 
king of Assyria, 


5. king of the four regions, king of kings, < 

4. tho prince without un equal, who at the command of Aisur, 
Bamana 

and Morduk from the upper sea 

to the lower ses rules, and 

~ all princes has subdued under his feet, 

» who adorned Esugila the palace of the gods, » 

- (and) like the (starry) writing of the night sky cnused its bolts — 

10. to shine, and of the temples all of them 

Il. their brenches restored, (who) over the whole 

12. city established Dullum, whose works . 

18, towards all the gods are good, whose lordship over the black- 
headed , 

14, is sweet; son of Esarhaddon, 


15. king of the whole (world), king of Assyria, governor of Babylon, 


2 so 


16. king of Sumer and Akkad, who peopled Babylon, 

17, builder of Esagila, restorer of the temples 

18. of oll cities, who within them J 
19. placed adornments, ond their daily sacrifices me! 
20. (which had) ceased revived, (and) the broken edicts 
21. as of old brought back to -_- 
22. their places; grandson of Sennacherib, the great kisi : 


mighty king, + 
23. king of the whole (world) king of Assyria om I. ‘The great 

lon Marduk, I 
24. who in the reign of a formar king in the presence of a) 


25. the futher his begetter dwelt in the midst of. 





—————— ttt 


> 
e 
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06. Assyria, in the days of my reign with rejoicing 
97. into Babylon entered. Sacrifices of 

o%, Rangila and of the gods of Babylon I established ; 
99, the ordinances of Babylon I confirmed, 

80. in ordur that the strong to the weak should do no harm ; 
31. Samad-ium-ukin, (my) own brother, 

82, to the kingehip of Babylon I appointed. 

33. In those days the wall of Exide, 

$4. which had grown old, and whose foundations 

#5. hod decayed, in my reign its ruins 

86. verily I restored, and piled high like mountain-poaks. 
87, For ever may Nebo the exalted lord 

38. my good works joyfully look upon, and 

$0. for me, Aésurbanipal, the prince who fears him, 
40. may a word of favour towards me be found in his lips; 
41. «life of long days, abundance of offspring, 

42. health of body, joy of heart may he appoint 

43. as (my) lot; the foundation of the throne of my kingship 
44. like o mountain may ho establish; with 

46, heaven and earth may he firmly fix my reign! 
46. And os for Sumed-sum-ukin, 

47. king of Babylon, my own brother, may his days 
48. be long, may be be sated with gladness! 

49, In the future, in afterdays, may the later prince, 
50, in the days of whose reign 

41. this work 

52. may decay, 

4S, ite ruins ; 

64. restore; the image 

55. of my kingship 

56. may he see, and the pavement 

57. anoint, (and) a sacrifice 

58. offer; with 

59. his own image 

60, may he set it up:— 

61. his prayers 

62. shall Nebo hear. 

63. (But) whosoever my name written 

64. effuces, 

65. the image of my kingship 

66, throws down, 
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67. 
68. alters, and 
60. 
70. 


TI, 
13, 
74, 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
78. 
80. 


is | ial al 


9, durume, ‘blue,’ or ‘ grey-blue,” is here used substantively . : 


10. For =] ¥ éigar ‘bolt,’ Lehmann (Lc. p. 24) reads rita, 


ll. 


61. 


or its place 


with his (own) image 

sets it not up, 

may Nebo, 

the great lord, 

in anger 

look upon him, and 

the throne of his kingship 
overthrow ; 

may he blot out his lordship, 
his nome, his seed in (ull) lands 
may he destroy :—and 

may he not grant him 
Brace ! 













Nores, 


as a name of the sky, and the literal meaning of 
ditir burumu is therefore not ‘the blue writing,’ bab — 
‘the writing on the blue,’ that is, the characters — 
formed by the constellations on the blue ground of 
the night-aky. See Jensen, Kosmologie, pp. 6-3. 


Pe, 


eacumen. Nebuchadnezzar (E.1.H. II. 49) speaka 
of adorning the Siyari of the temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa with silver; but the word is also used 
metaphorically of ‘the gates of light." Thus, in 
a hymn to the San (IV. R. 20, 2, 1 and 2) we reads 
Samag ina ibid kamé fappuhamma digar Same elltiti taptiy 
“Q Sun, in the foundations of heaven thou ust 
dawned, the bolt of the glorious heavens thou 
opened.” A 
and 12, éi kullat mahasi ukin Dullim I propose to 
translate os it stands—‘over the whole city I estab 


4 


lished the god Dullum, or the god of work,’ and 
I take the meaning to be that the building and 


Pal | 


i 
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: restoring operations of the king were on such a scale 
| that the presence and influence of the god seemed 
to pervade the whole town. Cf. VR. 62, 1, 15, é# 

kullat mahast ehatrigt AN. DUL. LUD, ‘over the 

whole town I caused Dullum to extend.’ The like- 

ness between this phrase and the following words 

of line 6 of the cylinder-inacription of Sargon—ia 

| éli Harrana sulilaiu itrugu, ‘who over Harran ex- 
. tended his shadow ’—has apparently suggested the 
identification of ~~) Exyee and =) GET Tei but 

I know of nothing that supports such an equation, 

Of. Harper and Craig in Hebraica, vol. ii. p. 88; 

Lehmann, De Inecript. p. 24, and Lyon, Manual, 

p. 74. If Dullum were really a god, he must have 

been one of the less important members of the 

pantheon, coming into prominence only on special 

ocensions, like Kidudu, * guardian of the wall,’ who 

appears but once (Shalmaneser, Throne-inseription, 

Ill. 1), or the hypothetical Brick-god, with whom 

Harper and Craig (Hebraica, Le.) propose to fill up 

. the lacuna in VR. 62, 1, 17, 

The phrase éa ipaétudtt «+++. tdbu may refer either 
to the king or to Dullum. In the latter case it is 
possible that the meaning ia ‘ whose works more than 

(those of) all the gods are " Put, on the other 
j hand, of, IV. R. 12, 16, derrw Sa spietnku e0 Béli w 
HRalit faba, For the meaning ‘work’ here assigned. 
to dudlum, soo Pinches in P.S.B.A. 1885, p. 150. 

14. duiupat for dudiupat, 3 sing, fem. permansive IT, 1 from 
dasdpu, ‘to be sweet.” 

19. The rendering ‘daily sacrifices’ ia conjectural ; but that 
aatiukku means a regularly recurring celebration oF 
ceremony of some sort seems wi 
gloss (83—1—18, 48341372, Rev. 5), to which 
Mr. Pinches has directed my attention: te 

| ret EE oAley nh is ga-an-fek-ke = ha-a-a-ni 


: (‘regularly’). 
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20. parst kidudié Lohmann (Le, p. 26) translates by juaad 
edicfa, Smith (Seanarneri, p. 140) interprets Aidueié 
to mean ‘sanctuaries,’ and, in this case, if parsi means 
‘commands,” ‘the commands of the sanctuaries’ must 
have been tablets inscribed with commands or edicts, 
which had fallen from their places in the sanctuaries — 
and become broken and defaced, But if Ball's 
suggestion (P.S.B.A. 1888, p. 230) be adopted, that 
pargu itself means a ‘sanctum, a separate abode,” then 
parsi and kidudié must be parallel, and the whale 
phrase will mean ‘the shrines, the sanctuaries (that 
is their ruins) I brought back to their places.” ; 

25, ‘The futher his begetter’ is Asiur, who on his own 
ground ranked as the king and father of all the gods, 

20. Aidinuuti Lehmann renders by ‘ servitutem,’ Lyon (doubt- ; 
fully) by ‘right, custom,’ while Harper and Craig give 

‘priesthood.’ I propose the rendering ‘ ordinanoes.’ 

48. It is probable that dw'aru, usunlly translated vaguely by 

‘glory, well-being,’ literally meant the more material 
catisfaction of ‘food’ or ‘fatness.’ Cf. Heb. va 4 
depavit, VY2 peeus a depascendo dictum, also the use 


of bu'wru for the quarry in hawking. See P.S.B.A. 

1884, pp. 57, 58, and Lote’ Tiglathpileser, p. 207. 

56. kisallu evidently meant some part of a temple-building; 
but what part exactly is uncertain, It has been” 
variously rendered by ‘floor, platform, altar.’ But 

the same character F7E! is also explained by Samat, 

‘oil,’ and, if that reading be adopted bere, the meitti= 

Ing is that the king’s image was to be anointed with 

oil, either as a religious ceremony or to cleanse it: 

Vis fidiy, I refer to a root addrv, ‘to alflict, to darken,” 
whence wa'duru, nanduru, ‘darkened,’ idirtu, ‘alftio~ 


tion." . 
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(b.) 


Besides the stele just deseribed, the British Museum 
contains another of the same shape and material, but some- 
what larger. An effigy of the king in the same attitude 


ia sculptured on the face ; but in style and execution it is 
inferior to the other. The inscription, running in ninety- 
nine lines over the face, back and right side of the 
stele, is much mutilated; but, as before, most of the gaps 
con be filled up with certainty. The characters are large 
and finely cut, and the Assyrian influence is more marked 
than in the forms of the companion stele, With the ex- 
coption of the following variants <=] Dyl-lw for Dul- 
lum in line 12 above, 1 tal EY (¥ du-uk-su-pat for 
du-iu-pat in line 14, EY Fy "=J) ma-fa-su for ma-fia-2i In 
line 18, and 1 = JE] fia-ba-dw for fa-ba- in line 80; it 
reproduces the former text word for word down to the end 
of line 32, that ia, a8 for 05 the words ana Sarrati Babili aphid. 
Tt then continues as follows ; 


1 < Gt A cal Tel et ET 

Sey Wal (We ey elie AY ET 4 ¢ 

Yeesy Oy ee Tiley ese eT ee 

san ye Co FCT a TART 

ere CS Tt 4014) 14) 

6 ome SS oe cet et We ta TT cr] lll 
= 

1s 474 ey SN 7 HN 4 EK ET eM 

tt “Y 

et ya Lene tT fe STH Ta Gt *T 

47 Sie} ++ 


a - = & 


A pe 
= i Aas “7 | 





ll, Beer] Et Se VOCE EY Sal Wiel “at DEY 
ME Bs 2 
12. See 





os | ees 


a" Transliteration. 

1 w ai-pir B-sag ils 
8. aa ee-ro-w-n Ja u-ka-at-tu-0 

3, a-na-ko u-sak-lil eusiri 

4. ér-nu u dor-man gi-ru-to tar-bi-ti 

6. Ha-ma-nu u Lab-no-nn é-li-[au ] 

6. u-sat-ri-ei dalati urkarini med-mo-kan-no 

7. [é@?)-li ér-nu u-sé-pis-mo u-rut-tu 

§. [ine | babini su u-na-s-te hurigi kaspi siparrt 
9. parsilli és w obni épus ma u-kin 
10, ki-rib-n [ine 0-] mé-du-ma E-kar-za-gin-na 
U1. [bit Ba] sa ki-rib B-sag ilo o3-di 

23, weitopil Bn Sor spot Hf pi] 
14, fu-a-ti [ha-dis) lippalis-ma ia-a-ti... . . - 


Tranatation. 
1, And the work of Esagila, 
7. 2. which my progenitor finished not, 
_ & Loompleted: beams of 
4. cedar and cypress, the tall growth of 
§. Human and Lebanon, over it: 
ss &. Tenused to be Inid; doors of hox-wood, me#-makanna, 
7. ?] eedar I caused to be made, and I fixed (them, 
S. in ite gates; utensils of gold, silver, copper, ‘ 
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1g. iron, (implements of) wood and (imploments of) stone 1 maio, 
and set 
10. within it. And in those days Nkurzaginna, 
41. the house of Ba, which is within Esagila, anew 
19. I caused to be built. May Ba, king of the abyss, this 
18. work joyfully look upon, and as for me, te. 


_ From this point it simply reproduces the former inscription, 
from line 39 to the end, with the exception that Ea of course 
takes the place of Nebo in the invocations. Thus for Nabium 
bélu Surbu in ll, 22, 23, we have --- Zyl Vy ah rET] EE al 
B-a bélu gi-i-ru. 

The fragment above is remarkable in that it establishes 
the important fact that Ba also had a sanctuary of his own 
in Esagila. 


; Nores. 


6. For a discussion of the etymology and meaning of 
2 urkarinu, see Ball in P.S.B.A. 1889, pp. 143-4. 

The exact nature of mei-makanna, that is, apparently, 
the mes-tree from Makan, ia unknown. It is men- 
tioned in the E.I.H. inscription of Nebuchadnezzar 
(IT. 31, Ti. 41 and IX. 9), where it is variously 
read by Winckler ( Keilinschrifuiiche Bibliothek, T11. 2) 
thas: musu-kenna, muaukkana, and lastly musikkana. 
It is true we hear of the word musikkanni, sometimes 
also spelt musukkanni, miskannt, a8 being highly prized 
and used for building purposes (see €.g- Abiurnasirpal, 
Standard Inser., Sennacherib, Taylor Cylinder, 1. 64); 
but it is an unproved assumption that this and meé- 
makanna are identical. 


[see 


(e.) 
The restoration of feagila and the clovation of Samaiéu- 
mukin to the throne of Babylon form the theme of yet 
another text of the same king in the British Museum (No. 
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12004). It is inscribed in twenty-four lines of large and 
very clear Assyrian characters on a small barrel-shg ed, 
cylinder of terra-cotta also brought from Babylon by Mr. 
Rassam. The ends of lines 18 to 22 are almost entirely 
obliterated; but the sense of the missing portions can easily 
be gathered from the context. This time the king boasts of 
having restored —besides Bsagila—the temple or shrine of the 
Babylonian I[star, and he bespeaks her favourable remem- 
brance of him in the presence of the supreme Bel. The 
text has never yet been published or translated. * 












Ly =) te ete! rEay EY rEse Fi ot pee 


4 Ba SF 

2. Eka Dy Me re 1d eae cee «FP EL 
at ee | 

3. TEM <6} ~BET 47 te ely Co i IRE AY fe PET 
(rE > EM ET 

4 EUEY EY EEN EY cite IE KS 
mY 


5.) =) 4 Boel. ct} +) cee Bc 
+ Es 4 Ea SY . 

6. > Sr} coef] Erle] rEay < -  ED 
a3) 

7. ee EE Toe) Ce TT EO 
42 SP STE 

8. j- <7 et] =e ers WEY W rey ey rae 
~Ey efffe A] rE] -EeT ¢ “ 

9 TF <7 EY BME SRE eee A rk ET BINT 
STE IMS TMEV < mH] ee SE 





al 


Sn fe BH CF ae BH oT 
pitas a 
y We Lem + WT Ol mK OAT oe 
} -] =) + AQ 7 
12. Eee SEN EW + Pe) re «1d eT 
E=Y! SEY ==y eM 
13. 7 LED eM ey i ete EF el SIT 
(4 SHH El 
MW. « EGaS eM S BK ETIVT OS =" 
, ae) EK EET 
15. BY SY ET IE MK Ble PIS TET 
6 YEE EH QE HT E WO 
Ey Ray! > Ys 14 
17, eeTd 47 Ye TTT YK EEN SM A> ET IK 
18. 38-14 ++} CHE Se fT © :r 
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Pye SMe Hi 
| DmagEEREEReeSrae! Es 
coef =] ESM ‘El 

00, Beene RR ML 4 





21. Ses 
09. xe ELT Game ey AT ET 
Lee iy i a 
23, “SYWy (¢ *eq} SE] — ET AE -m-1E F 
: ed 1 
TA cea = ee oe ela 


7 nae 1591. 
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. Transliteration. 


1. ASdur-bin aplu Sarrt rab Sarre dan-nu Sar kishati bar J 
9. gar kib-rat irbit-ti sar darrini rubé la éa-na-an 
8. Sa ul-tu tam-tim 4-lit a-di tam-tim Sep-lit i-bé-Iu-ma 
4. gi-mir ma-li-ki o sak-nis ié-pu-us-su 
6. spil Adéur-ihi-iddin-na Sarru rabid darra dan-nu gar Wai 
gar Assur 
6, takkanaku Babili sar Sumér u Akkndi 
: bin-bin Sin-Ghi-irba Jarra don-nu Sar kifttati dar Adéur 
ku-ma 
8. di-pir B-sng-ila $a aba ba-nu-u-a In u-ka-at-tu-u 
9. a-na-ku u-Sak-lil sat-tuk-ki B-sag-ila u ilini Babili 
4 u-ki-in ki-din-nu-tu Baibili ak-sur 
1. a-Gu dan-nu a-na endu In ha-ba-li Samas-ukin 
12. Aha ta-li-mé a-na Sarru-u-ti Babili op-kid 
18. ina @-mé-fu-ma B-tur-kalam-ma bit Liter Babili 
14. 6-48 u-54-pié [star Babili béltu sir-tu 
15. ip-sé-té-in damkfiti ba-dis lip-pal-lis-ma 
16, G-mé-dam-ma ma-har Béli bélit-in lit-tas-kar da-mé-ik-ti 
17. balat f-mé rokiti li-dim di-ms-ti 
18, [it']-ti fam-é u irgi-tim lu-ki-in palu-u-a 
4: 19, [u ga Samaa)-ukin dar Babili 
& 20. (.+.-.+ ++ f-mé-in) li-ri-ku lis-bi lit-tu-ta 
BR at im rede sedh toi j-pa-aé-si-tu 
” 22, mu-dar-a-[a] eb ba-tu lu-u a-éar-su u-pak-ka-ra ~ 
p 23. Istar Babili ina ma-har béli bélti-ia limpati-su 
7 : 24. lit-tas-kar dum-iu zéri-ju ina mititi li-hal-lik. 











Translation. 


! + dilacinclgsl sal gabe ag tha waged 
‘ whole (world), king of Assyria, cea 
4 2. king of the four regions, king of kings, the prince without 
an-oqual, : 
i 3. who from the upper sea to the lower sea rules, and 
4. all princes has subdued under his feet, 
’ 5. son of Esarhnddon, the great king, the mighty king, & 
the whole (world), king of Assyria, 
6. governor of Babylon, king of Sumer and Akkad, 


a, a a 


i 
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7. grandson of Sennacherih, the mighty king, king of the whole 
(world), king of Assyria am I 
4, The work of Esagila, which (my) father, my begetter, dui not 
finish, 
9. I comploted; the (daily) sacrifices of Esngila and the gods 
of Babylon 
10, T established; the ordinances of Babylon I confirmed, 
11. in order that the strong to the weak should not do harm, 
Samal-ukin 
12. (my) own brother,to the kingship of Babylon I appointed, 
18. and in those days Kturkalamma, the house of Iter of Babylon, 
14, anew I caused to be built, May Titar of Babylon, the exalted 
lady, 
15. my good works joyfully look upon, and 
16, daily in the presence of Bel (and) my laily may she epenk 
graciously, 
17. n life of long days may she appoint os (my) lot, 
18. with heaven and earth may she firmly fix my reign, 
19. And us for Samas-ukin, king of Bubylon, 
20, [my own brother, may his days] be long, may he have 
abundance of offspring ! 
21. [Whosoever my name written] effaces, 
99, my tablet throws down, or ita place alters, 
23. may Iétar of Babylon in the presence of Bel (and) my lady 
evil against him 
24, speak; his name, his seed in (all) lands may she destroy! 


Notes. 


Il. For a disenssion of the form =] 1 -< +14 ~77 
Samai-ukin (which also occurs in line 19 below) 
instead of the more usual Samad-dum-ukin, see 
Lehmann, in Z.K. ii. p. 360 a7. 7 

16. Igtar is evidently the subject of Jittaikar both here ani 
in line 24, so that, if the rendering proposed above 
be correct, we have un exception to the rule laid 
down by Delitzsch (Grammar, § 84) that the Ittafal 
hos ulways a passive signification. 


ay 


re 
8 


+. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

















2 
1. Toe vour ‘nequisrres’ ov Gueasena’s GRANT ' 
DaTED 248. 2 

In the “Archmological Reports of Western India,” 
vol. 3, pl. lix., we have a grant of the Vallabhi King 
Guhasena, dated in the year 248 (= 567 a.v.), which is 
transliterated by Professor Biihler on p. 94, He gives im 
line 7 the reading: 7 
Grasacchadanagayanisanaghinabhashajyadi, ete, 
These must be the ‘four requisites’ (catupaccayd) of a. 
Bhikahu, It is true that they are usually given in the 
Pali texts as cirara, pindepdte, sendsana, and gildna-paceaya~ 
hhesajjia (see Majihime Nikaya, I. 33, eto.), But we find 
Digha Nikaya, IL. 35, ghdeaechddane for the first two (com: 
pare ghdsacchdde at Puggala Pafimatti, TV. 19=Anguttara, 
IV. 85.2). It is clear therefore that the reference is to the 
“ four requisites,” We must read, of course, bhaishajyadiy 
though the engraver of the plate has merely 4ha, 
plainly. 7... 
Tt is worthy of notice that the Pali idiom has invariably, 
in this connection, gidsa; and the ordinary Sanskrit as in~ 
variably grdsa (reserving gidae for the sense, not of “food, 
but of “fodder"). I have not as yet noticed the expressioa 
at all in Buddhist Sanskrit, which has often enough | Le 
more usual words given above from the Pali (see, for instance 
Divyavadina, p. 143). 


a 


2, NAGASENA. P 

As I pointed out in the Translation of the ‘ Milinda’ ( ‘Oh. 
i. p. xxv) Nagasena, the ‘hero' of that historical romance 

has not yet been found in any other Pali or Sanskrit book 
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Neither has the book itself been as yet found mentioned 
by any Buddhist author except Buddhaghosa (about 430 
ap. in Ceylon). But Burnout had pointed omt that im one 
Boddbist Sanskrit work—the Abhidharma Koga Vyakhya, 
a commentary by Yasomitra, whose date is unknown, on the 
Abhidharma Kosa of Vasubandhu, the younger brother of 
Asanga, both of whom Professor Max Miller (‘ What con 
India teach us,’ p. 290) pluces in the sixth century—there 
is ‘an opinion of one Nagasena which Yasomitra disputes. 
M. Léon Feer has been kind enough to consult Burnout's 
MS., which is now in the Tibhotheque Nationale, and hos 
sent me copies of the passage in question, together with the 
context, both in transliteration and in Sanskrit letters. Ib 
runs as follows : 


Abhidhurmakogavyikhya, Manusorit de Burnouf, No. 114, 
fo, 4750, 1. 10-11. 

Kasmid Bhagovata Sa jivas tac chariram anyo veti no 
vyakrtam ity ayam esim abhiprayab. Yai skandhesa 
pudgalopacarah kasmac chariram eva jiva iti noktam itt 
sthavira-nagasenidibhik, Bahavollaka it bahuprulapah. 

It will be seen that Yasomitra is giving various interpreta- 
tions of a passage in his author which declares the identity 
of form (rapa) and the four elements (catedri bhafani). Some 
think the passage in question is meant to point out why 
the Buddha refused to explain whethor ‘ soul” (jtea) and 
‘body’ (sarira) were the same. Some think that the passif® 
is meant os an answer to Nagasena and others who ask why 
it is not snid (in the Pitakas) that ‘body’ (jira) and ‘soul’ 
(sartra) ave the same, when it is admitted (in the Pitakus) 
that the range of the ‘soul’ (here pudgala) i within the 
Skandhas (skandhesu pudgalopacat ). 

So far from Yusomitra disputing the opinion of a Nigasenn, 
he is in fact quoting that opinion (given im the form of * 
question) as a possibly correct statement which bis author's 
passage is meant to explain, and he docs not sey that either 
he or Vasubandhu think that the statement inferred mm the 
question is wrong. 
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Now, the author of our Milinda puts into Niagasena’s 
mouth (Milinda, ed. Trenckner, p. 28) a quotation from the 
Samyutta which says, ‘Where the Skandhas are, there people 
tulk of a being (Satto).’ This is at the end of the celebrated 
discussion about the chariot which starts by Nagasena 
denying the existence of the soul (pudgala). And he makes 
him, after a full discussion (pp. 54-57), deny the proposition 
that there is ‘soul’ (the terms used are jira and eedagi) in 
the Skandhas. And again (pp. 71, 87), he makes Nagusena: 
say that there is no such thing as a soul (redaga@ at p. vip 
fira at p. 87). On this last’ passage the Ceylon translator — 
adds as a gloss ‘inside the forms (rapa) consisting of the 
four elements?’ So that the particular question assigned 
by Yasomitra to his ‘ Nigasena and others’ is nowhere, in 
our ‘ Milinda,’ put into Nagasena’s mouth. And not only 
so, but the Niigasena of the Milinda holds opinions the very 
reverse of those suggested by the question raised by 
Yasomitra’s Nigasena. : 
The other question—whether the soul is the same as the 
body, or different from it—is one of the well-known pointe 
on which the Buddha is so often stated, in the Pitakus, 
to have refused to express any opinion (see my Hibbert 
Lectures, chap. iii.}; not, of course, because he did not 
know, but because no one else, not even the Arahate, could: 
understand it. 
It is a great pity that we have not the words of Vasu- 
bandbu on which Yasomitra is commenting. And it is 
curious that, as was pointed out in the Introduction to my, 
translation of the Milinda, even Buddhaghosa, when referring 
to it, never uses quite the same phraseology as is found im 
the printed text. The only thing therefore that is cert 
is that we owe many thanks to M. Feer for giving us 
actual words of the reference in a Sunskrit Buddhist, 
Mahiyanist, work to a Nagasena.' 
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3. A Crvton Emnass¥ TO Eevrt. 


In the Indian Antiquary, 1885, p. 61, Mr. Howorth quotes 
Magrizi’s account of an embassy sent from the King of Ceylon 
to the Sultan of Egypt. According to Mr. Howorth, the name 
of the Sinhalese King is Anv Nexsatt Lesapaus. But tho 
date is April, 1283, when Bhuyaneka Bahu the First was 
reigning in Ceylon (see Mahavansa, ed. Wijesinha, p. 314, 
for the chronicler’s account of him, and my ‘ Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon,’ plate i, for a photograph of his 
kahdpanas, which have been found in considerable numbers). 
It is clear that Bunckbah (there is no initial A in the Arabic) 
in the English transliteration of Magqrizi’s Arabic uc- 
tion of this Ceylon name corresponds to Bhuvaneka-bahu, 
so that we have here an undesigned confirmation of the 
sometimes doubted chronology of the Ceylon chronicles. 
The other half of the name is curious. Quatremére, in his 
translation, from which Mr. Howorth is quoting, has, not 
Lenapaus but Lesanan, and in the Arabic text given on 
p. 176 he has >‘ Luh yl de, which is apparently only. 
Sihib—a title naturally added to the name of a foreign king. 

T. W. Ravs Davins. 


4. Mopenx Name or Ux oF THE CHALDEES. 
Queen's College, Oxford, 
Nov. 10th, 1890. 

Sin,—If Sir James Redhouse will refer to my “ Hibbert 
Lectures,” he will see thut 1 have never written the modern 
name of Ur of the Chaldees “ Mugb-ir.” Like other 
Assyriologists, I have followed what is now the traditional 

mode of transcribing the name, Mugheir. : 
If I am not mistaken, Sir James Redhouse’s explanation 
of the name as the Arabic Mugayyar is 
Hormuzd Rassam, « ho has heard it so pronounced on the spot. 
Nevertheless, I have 4 suspicion that Loftus by his gt in- 
tended to represent the Arabic ghain. 
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5. Tar Nacas axn Seerest-wonsurrrers mm Denra. 
15, Willow Road, Hampstend Heath, — 

April 25, 1891. 

Dear Sm—l have heard with interest Dr, Oldham's 
novel and ingenious theory regarding the ethnological 
affinities of the Nagas. Dut I greatly doubt whether the 
Naga to-tem—or totemie—worship of any kind had mueh - 
to do with the origin or diffusion of serpent-worship in se 
India—at any rate in the North-West Provinces—the part — 1 
of India with which I om best aequainted. And this for ~ 
two reasons: Ist, We have the same general features and 
the same superstitions which characterize serpent- -worship 
in other countries; 2nd, The distinctive marks of totem- 
worship are, so far as I know, entirely wanting. 4 
To give some examples of my first proposition. Snakes — 
are regarded ns the guardians of secret treasure. Many 
years ago in the Furukhabad District I asked some villagers” 
regarding a ruinous mound in their vicinity. I was told 
that a palace lay beneath—in which there was a great hoard 
of gold; but it was guarded by the cobra-king: and when — 
a villager once ventured to dig for it, the cobra-king came 
with his army of cobras at midnight, surrounded the house — 
in which the man lay, and bit the audacious wretch to death. 
Then they are supposed to haunt strange and weird- looking 
trees, A mango tree of this kind once stood in my garden. 
On its topmost bonghs it was said there lived a huge and 
aged cobra—it might be 100 years old—who descended to 
the earth only at the darkest hour of night, and was rarely” 
if ever visible by mortal eye. Snakes are also the guardians — 
of divinely inspired, or protected, children. A story was” 
current two or three years ago of a cobra, which had glided 
out of the forest and coiled itself round ao little girl of 
ten or twelve. It canopied her head for a while with its 
hood, and then returned to the forest. This it did three 
days running. So far, all the stories I have heard men 
tioned only cobras; but there are many superstitions ; 
common to all snakes, It is counted uncanny to kill any” 
snike: it is sure to take vengeance (adla lega), A ladys 
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who was travelling in the Himalayas, compelled her porters 
to kill a snake which had glided on the path. They re- 
monstrated and warned her of the consequences; and, next 
day, thanks to the snaky ghost, or the assistance it 
derived from the porters, her “dandy” broke down, and 
she was thrown on the ground. Another popular super- 
stition is that a person bitten by a snake will not die as 
long as the snake is kept alive. T have known men carry 
karaithe about in earthen pots, when they brought their 
friends to be cured. Some snakes, too, are supposed to be 
endowed with preternatural cleverness, Dhamans, for 
instance, are said to be able to stand up and milk the 
cows at pasture without hurting them. These illustrations 
will suffice, I think, to show that the popular superstitions 
in India regarding snakes are very similar to those which 
prevail in other countries. They appear to differ in only 
one important point. I have never heard of any oracular 
power attributed to snakes, but this may simply be because 
I never inquired regarding it.’ 


totem worship, I have never seen any traces of it in the 
North-West Provinces. In totem-worship we expect to 
find that all the members of a family or tribe reverent] 
the totem—while it is persecuted by their enemies. I could 
never find that any tribe or caste 2% such reverenced the 
serpent. It has always seemed to me @ matter of individual 
belief, and we find instances of it in every class of society, 
from the most orthodox Hindus to the lowest aborigines, 
It is strongest, I think, as might be expected, among the 
Vishnuites, and. the hill-tribes of Kumaon, oF S° the foot 
of the Himalayas, a region which abounda with superstitions, 
as with jhungle; and the snake has no enemies, 
Naths (gipsies), who are professional snake-killers, Kill them 


There is no connection between serpent aod river worship in India any more 
aor ne oan ta Egypt or (antl « later period) im Babylonia. 
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for reward, but have no special hostility. Moreover, many 
persons who will not kill snakes themselves have no objec 
tion to bring them to you to be killed. Not long ago a man 
brought me a number of earthen pote full of live cobras to be 
killed. Idemanded to see some before I paid him the reward. 
He darted his bare arm into a pot, seized two large cobras, 
one after the other, by the middle, and flung them on the 
ground within a few feet of me. I made no further question, 
The cobra, by hia terrific aspect and his deadly venom, 

naturally takes the highest rank among snakes; indeed, 1 
the cobras are, I think, the only snakes that have a king. 

But the cobra by no means monopolizes the popular imagi- 
nation or Hindu mythology. For instance, there are two 
representations af lesst in the Amaravati sculptures where 
three men carry in triumph o gigantic snake—which they 
have captured or killed. It is apparently a python. In 
almost all mythologies the serpent plays a double part— 
it is an obvious symbol of the awful and mysterious power 
which resides in a divinity or king. On the other hand, 
it is an embodiment of the evil principle of the earth, 
And as in carly ages the physical and moral are inextricably 
intertwined, the serpent becomes more than an emblem: 
it becomes an incarnation of the mysterious double nature 
which it symbolizes, Serpent-worship in Egypt appear 
to me the nearest analogy to serpent-worship in India— 
except thet in Egypt the opposition between the divine 
uracus and the evil snake is more strongly marked perhaps. — 
However that may be, the urseus which raises its hooded 
head on the crown of every Egyptian divinity and king, 
and the solar hawk which hovers over the statue of Cephrem 
ot Ghizeh, are an exact counterpart of the cobra which over 
canopies Buddha or Siva and the eagle of Garuda. The 
Naga worship deseribed by Dr. Oldham is no doubt o case 
of totem worship; but I think it is more probable to believe” 
that it arose out of or contemporaneously with the prevailing” 
serpent-worship, than that it should have spread serpent — 
Worship throughout the length of the land.—Yours truly, 


J. KensyEDtT. 
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6. Pror. Krennons on THE Vinnama Ema. 


Edinburgh, 
June 15, 1891. 

Sin,—In the Nachrichten of the Géttingen University for 
June, Prof. F. Kielhorn, C.1.E., has published a very ingenious 
theory of the origin of the designation of the Vikrama era, 
which ought to attract attention. 

When the late James Fergusson broached hia hypothesis 
that it might have derived its name from Vikramaditya of 
Malwa, about a.v, 543, no earlier dates in this era were 
known than the tenth century. Since then the Dholpur 
inseription has been found, dated in the 898th year elapsed 
kidlasya-vikramdkhyasya, and at least two earlier dates in 
“the era of the Malava kings,” which must belong to the 
same era, It hence appears that between the sixth and 
ninth centuries the designation had been changed, though 
even in the ninth century it was only the “ ritrama time.” 
No allusion is necessarily made to a king Vikrama. But 
the years of this era then always dated from the month 
Kirttika (October-November) Now this was the time when 
kings went out to war; autumn was thus specially the 
vikrama-kila, This the poets, os Prof. Kielhorn remarks, 
know as well as the writers of the Jiti- and Dharma-Sdatras, 
Raghu undertakes his dige(jaya in autumn. Autumn (sara), 
decorated with lotus flowers, approaches him as a second 
Rajalakshmi, inviting him to set out even before Ragha 
lhimself hod tuken the resolution. In autumn also the bulls 
seek to equal him in etbrama,; and as Kalidisa, © Dhiravi 
speaks of autumn at the marching out of Arjuna. In autumn 
Riima seta out to slay Rivana and regain Sith, In the 
Gaiidavaho, Yosovarman goes out af the end of the rainy 
season, in autumn, to subject the world to his sway. In 
the Harehacharita, Bina compares the beginning of autumn 
(swradérambha), white with flowering grasses, to a cup drank 
at war-time (vikrama-hkale). _ 

From autumn (sera), 28 the true rikrama-hala, it is but 
a short step to the year (sarad), according t the cikrama- 














kéla; and Prof. Kielhorn believes that the Hindus had taken 
this step, and that the luter reckoning of the Malava em, 
as that of a king Vi owes its origin to a misunder- 
standing. If they were accustomed to speak of autumn aa 
tikrama-kdla, the connection of vikrama-kdla with the notion. 
of “year” followed ; and the practice of denoting the year 
as vikrama-kdla was the more natural as it expressed he 
distinction between the Malava and the Saka yes ely, 

the fact that the Milava year begins in autumn, nen 

they had been accustomed to speak of years as rikreni kdia 
or vikrama years, nothing was more natural than that ater 
ages should seek to interpret this in the manner of their 
time, and so ascribed the establishment of the era toa k ig 
Vikrama, who, like their own kings, had counted the years 
from his : i Wy 

_ Buch is Prof. Kielhorn'’s argument, and its naturalness 
and probability will commend it as an ingenious and most 
plausible explanation of the designation. How the Malay 

ora itself originated is, of course, a different matter, 


Jas. Bunorss, 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
(April, May, June, 1891.) 


I. Gewxerat Meerinos or tae Royat Astatic Socrerry, 


20th Aprit, 1891.—Sir Frederic Goldsmid, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

In accordance with Rule 7, the election by the Council 
of the following gentlemen ss members of the Society was 
announced to the Meeting. 

1. The Rev. J. 8, Ball. 
. Dr. Schrumpf. 
James Kennedy, Esq. 
Robert Roy, Esq- 
Hari Dis Sistri. 
Eustace K. Corbett, Esq. 
Count Goblet d’Alviella. 


Surgeon-Major Oldham read a paper on the Nagas, which 
is printed in full in the present issue of the Journal. A 
discussion followed, in which M. Darmesteter (Secretary of 
the ‘Société Asiatique’), Mr. Bouverie Pusey, Professor 
Bendall, and Professor Rhys Davids took part. 

25th May, 1891.—Anniversary Meeting. The Earl of 
Northbrook, President, in the Chair. 

The election of the following gentlemen as members of the 
Society was announced to the meeting. 

2-W. F. D. Rouse, Esq, Fellow of Christ's College, 

Cambridge. 

2. B. H. Lal, Esq. 


Near wh 


This is a very interesting and important part of the work 
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The President said: “I may congratulate the Soci ve 
the improvement in its position which the Report, about 
be read, shows to have taken place. The evening lectures 
lately inaugurated will, I trust, do something to interest the 
public in Eastern matters. Professor Max Miiller’s very 
able and interesting address will be fresh in your memory, — 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has been kind enough to under 
take the second lecture, and the Society can confidently 
expect an intellectual treat from one who has not only 
filled so high a position in India, but who has taken in 
intellectual life in Madras the same wide interest as he 
has always taken in the world of thought at home. Perhaps 
the most important of the matters mentioned in the Report 
is the proposed revival of the Oriental Translation Fund. 

















We are endeavouring to carry out. The leading Oriental. 
Societies on the continent have, with no better resources than 
our own, done a great deal in that direction. And I hope 
we may be able in the future, as we did for so many years: 
during the early life of our Society, to contribute substantial 
wid to the work of translating Oriental texts—a work so 
valuable not only to the historical student, but to the 
dissemination of « true and accurate knowledge of the East.” — 
The Secretary then read the | 


Report or tHe Counci, yor tur Year 1890. 


The Council regret to have to announce the decease during 
the year of the following members :— 


- Major T. P. Burt. 

- Sir Richard Burton. 

4. Sir John F. Davis. 

4. Sir James Gordon. 

5. Mr. Colborne Baber. 

6. Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
7. The Rey. John Davies, : 
8. Mr. James Pilkington. My 
9. The Marquis Tseng (Hon. Mem.). 
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In the obituary notices which have appeared from time 
to time in the Journal will be found an account of the life 
and work of Sir Richard Burton, whose genius and wide 
knowledge had done and still promised to do so much to 
advance our knowledge more especially of Arab life and 
literature. Of Mr. Colborne Baber, who was unrivalled in his 
mastery of those byeways of Chinese scholarship on which 
we had hoped he would have lived to throw more light. 
Of Sir John Davis, who was, with one exception, the oldest 
member of the Society, and who had in his day done 
so much good pioneer work in Chinese. Of Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, who was throughout his life so warm a friend 
to the Society, and had rendered it such signal service 
both as President, and as member of Council. And of the 
Marquis Tseng, who was one of our honorary members, and 
was a man of mark and distinction in the public service of 
his own country. 

The following gentlemen have been elected during 1890 
as members of the Society :— 


As Resident Membera— 
1. Col. Acton Havelock. 
2. William Heinemann, Esq. 
3. Jag Mohun Lal, Esq. 
4. Sultan 8. S, Hosain, Esq. 
5. O. L. Tapper, Esq., B.C.S. 


As Non-Resident Members. 


Hi. H. the Gaikwar of Baroda, 

C. E. Biddulph, Esq. 

The Rev. J. E. Carpenter. 

R. 8. Chitgupi, Esq. 

F. H. M. Corbet, Esq. 

W. D. Deane, Esq. 

. The Rev. Blasius D’Monte. 
Major ©. R. Conder, R.E., LL.D. 
M. L. van Deventer. 

10, M. J, Grosset. 


SENEresye 
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11. G. H. Hoffmann, Eaq. 

12. M. R. de la Grasserie. 

13, EL G. A. Leveson, Esq. 

14. R. Waddy Moss. 

15. Prof. Peter Peterson. 

16. Dr. Arthur Pfungst, 

17. Surgeon-Major Ranking. 

18. Har Bilas Sarda, Esq. 

19. Edward B. Tylor, Esq., F.R.S. 

20. W. H. Verner, Esq. 

21. Pandit Lal Chandra Vidyasigara Guru. ; 

Tt will be noticed that the number of members on the 

books of the Society shows an increase. This increase has 
gone on steadily, though slowly, during the last few years. 
The actual figures appearing in the summaries which ave 
been introduced 4s appendices to the last four lists published 


wie ees > 
are as follows -— 
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Comporrpens. Scnscurmers, , 

or ie 

Date. ests Nou-Rest| Res! | Non-Reat Libraries | Members| T 7 
1888 (July) 438-53 aT 154 _ go | 4in 


1889 (Oct) 560/ 62 [115 168 7 30 | 432° 
1800 (Oct.) 48) 62 |112) 179 | 11 | 30 [442 ” 
1891 Jan.) 47; 62 [110 185 16 30 | 450 





Since the appearance of the list in January last, he 
following changes have taken place. 


Deaths and 
retirements 2 _ 
45 62 
Elected . . ] aN 
46 62 
Transfers . 
46 62 


a 


’ 
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An examination of these figures will show that the 
number of resident members, paying three guineas a year, 
has gone gradually down in these three years from 127 to 
109, with a resulting loss to the Society's income of fifty-four 
guineas (£56 14s.). 

But, on the other hand, the number of non-resident 
members has increased in these three years from 159 to 
188, and eighteen Libraries have become annual subscribers 
under the new arrangements enabling them to do so, These 
two items together show a gain to the Society’s income of 
97 subscriptions at thirty shillings a year (that is £70 10s.), 
which more than makes up for the loss in the income 
resident subscribers, 

It will be necessary to go back even © little further to 
show the real bearing of these facts, In 1884 there were 
166 resident members, subscribing three guineas 4 year, 
and only 132 non-resident members subscribing, then, 
only one guinea a year. But the non-resident members 
received every year four issues of the Journal, which cost 
the Society considerably more than the sum at which 
the non-resident subscription was fixed, While, therefore, 
the non-resident members was rising every Year, each new 
non-resident member elected was 9 actual loss to the 
Society. And, on the other hand, the number of the profit 
able members—the three-guinea subscribers —was os steadily 
decreasing. It was in view of this very serious position 
that the Council had to face the question whether they 
should discontinue the quarterly issues of the Journal. The 
measures they adopted to avert this appsrently impending 
calamity will be in the recollection of members, The figures 
now put before the Society show that those measures have 
been successful, The loss has-been more than made - 
and instead of one class of members being called upon to 
pay for what another class of mem 
of payment for the Journal has now been placed on ® sound 
financial basis, and the issue of four numbers each year has 
been practically insured for the future. 

Having thus arranged for the continuance of the J ournal, 
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which is that part of the Society’s work which chiefly 
interests the non-resident members, the Council have also 
eudeavoured to provide evening lectures in London in 
addition to and of a more popular nature than the papers 
read at the afternoon meetings (each lecture to be followed 
by an informal conversazione). Professor Max Miller was 
good enough to deliver the inaugural lecture, and Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff will deliver the second of the series 
on the 19th of June. The Council believe that this new 
departure will meet with the approval of members. It 
no doubt entails a considerable expense, but it is hoped 
that it will advance the interest in the objects which the 
Society has principally in view. 

During the year the laborious work of cataloguing the 
Society’s Library has been steadily curried on, and is now in 
fact very nearly completed. When published, it will not 
only be a standard work of reference on Oriental biblio- 
graphy in all its branches, but will also render the Library 
more practically useful to members of the Society. 

The Council have in past years found much difficulty in 
procuring papers for the Journal—in some years, indeed, the 
publication of the Journal had to be altogether suspended. 
The regular publication of the quarterly issues during the 
last few years shows how much the position of the Society 
has, in this respect, improved. And the Council are glad to 
suy that they have never, in their remembrance, been better 
supplied with valuable papers than they are at the present 
moment, having, indeed, enough on hand already for all the 
issues of this year. They trust that in this matter they will 
receive the continued support of those members of the 
Society who have especial acquaintance with any period of 
Oriental history. 

The Council desire, however, to add to their work done on 
the Journal the separate publication of Oriental texte, and 
especially of translations, and have given continued attention 
to the revival of the Oriental Translation Fund. The diffi- 
culties in the way are very considerable, but they can 
venture to express the hope that, before this year expires, 


he 
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the scheme will have been placed on a practically substantial 
footing, and that a beginning at least will have been made, 
On the whole, though the Society is weakened at every 
turn by its want of funds, it is in a better and more 
promising state than it has ever been, and with careful 
management, with the increasing support of scholars, and 
with an extending list of members, can look forward with 
confidence to still greater activity and usefulness in the 
future. 
_ Copies of the usual yearly balance sheet as certified by 
the auditors Iay on the table, and the Council propose for 
election as members of Council during the ensuing session 
(to replace the five members retiring under Rule 22) : 


(1) General Maclagan, 
(2) Dr. Duka, 

(3) Professor Bendall, 

(4) Professor Macdonell, 
(5) Mr. Robert Chalmers. 


Mr. Bouverie Pusey moved, and Sir Frederic Goldsmid 
seconded, the adoption of the report. This motion, on being 
put from the chair, was carried unanimously, a 

Major Conder, R.E., M-R.A.S., then read his paper on the 
Lycian Inscriptions, which will appear in full in the October — 
issue of the Journal, and a discussion followed. | 


II, Cowrents or Foreign Ontextan Journals 
1. Zerrscuutrr nex Devrscurs Monoestixpiscnex GrseLLScHATT, ‘ 


Band xlv. Heft 1 (received 19 June, 1891), 

1. August Conrady. Newari Grammar, 

2. Karl Vollers. A Modern Arabic ‘ Tartuffe.’ 

3, Th. Noldeke, On the ‘ Book of the Ten Vizirs.’ ‘ 
4. G. Bibler. The Seven Pillar Edicts of Asoka. - 
5. G. van Vloten. Ou Moslem Irdja. " 





- 
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George Bertin, for many years a member of this Society, 
who died in February last, was born in Paris about the 
year 1848. He wus a son of Auguste Bertin, B..ds-L., 
aeoeat and journalist, and grandson of Jean Victor Bertin, 
the well-known landscape-painter, for whose pupils the 
Pric de Rome may be regarded as having been created. 
About the year 1856 George Bertin, then a boy, accom- 
panied his parents to London, where, for some time, 
his family lived. He received a private education until 
he was old enough to return to Paris to continue his 
studies there, and he then attended the classes at the Collége 
de France, taking up the study of Assyrian, under Professor 
Oppert. He began his career os 8 journalist whilst in Paris, 
and continued it after finally settling in England in 1871, 
when he was naturalized. At this time, also, he continued 
his studies of Assyrian, often going to ‘the British Museam, 
and regularly attending the meetings of the leurned societies, 
for he was not only an Assyriologist, but also an Anthropo- 
logist. Mr. Bertin was very widely read in the domain of 
comparative philology and ethnography. 

Among Mr. Bertin’s contributions to his favourite study 
may be mentioned his Suggestions on the Formation of the 
Semitic Tenses (1882), Notes on the Assyrian and Akkadian 
Pronouns (1885), The Origin and Development of the Cuneiform 
Syllabary (1887), and The pre-Akkadian Semites (1887), all 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, to which, also, 
in 1886, he contributed a paper entitled The Bushmen and 
their Language—a paper which he had written in consequence 
of having studied the subject when writing » similar article 
for the Grande Encyclopédie, published by Lévy, to which 
work he contributed the articles referring to Africa generally. 
Other papers by Mr. Bertin are The Races of the Babyloman 
Empire (Anthropological Institute), A*kadian Precepts for 
the Conduct of Man in his Private Life, The Amyrian 
Numerals, Notes on Assyrian Numeralt, On the Character 
and Influence of the Accent in the Akkadian and Assyrian 
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Words, Notes on Babylonian Contreet-Tablets, ete, in the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Society of Biblieal 
Archaeology, together with many papers of a similar ne are 
im several English and French periodicals, ete. One of his 
last works was his Abridged Grammuirs of the Languages of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions (Sumera-Akkaidian, Asayro-Bahye 
fonion, VFaunie, Medic, and Old Persian) in Tribner’s — 
Collection of Simplified Grammars, His Inst article, Babylonian 
Chranoloyy anc History, will be published shortly by the 
Royal Historical Society. The total number of his papers, 
exclusive of those contributed to the Granda Hncyolopéedia, 
i about forty. He ulways spoke with great respect — 
of his first teacher, Prof. Oppert, and with affectionate 
regard of Professor Sayce, who may be regarded as his 
tencher in England, though, to sny the trath, he was mainly 
self-taught, having acquired un excellent knowledge of tha — 
languages of ancient Mesopotamia direct from the tablets: 
and published inseriptions, , 
Mr. Bertin was, or had been, also a member of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, the Philological Society, the Society of] 
Biblical Archaeology, the Royal Historical Society, and the 
Société Philologique of Paris. In addition to the paperd 
which he contributed to these institutions, he ulso gave 
aeveral series of lectures, at the British Museum and else 
where, upon his favourite study of Assyriology. 
A man of very decided views, he was most conscientious, 
very kind-hearted, and always ready to help inquirers from 
his own special fond of knowledge. Unfortunately, fate dealt 
eut to him more than his proper share of the difficulties of 
this life, and this, added to the trying mulady from which he 
was suffering, has deprived Assyriology of an enthusiastic — 
student, who, had all gone well with him, would have made 
himself « still greater reputation in his own special branch of 
research. T. GOP. o 
“4 
We have to record the death of the Earl of Powis, great- 
grandson and heir to the title of Lord Clive, the conqueror 
af Plassey in India. He joined the Society in 1861, snd 
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was present at the Anniversary Meeting in 1890, and had 
always taken an interest in Oriental, and specially Indian, 
Literature and Archwology, without pretending in any way 
to bea scholar. He seemed to think that this was a : 
mode of expressing his continued interest in India, which 
had been the foundation of the greatness of his family. 

R. N.C. 


— 


Commendatore Gasparo Gorresio—We regret to be obliged 
to omit from the future lists of Honorary Members the name 
of Commendatore Gasparo Gorresio, the illustrious Professor 
of the Sanskrit Language at Turin: he was born in 1808, 
and died in May, 1891. To him has been accorded the 
special honour of muking the first translation into o Euro- 
pean language of the great Sanskrit Epic, the Ramayana, 
and of carrying both text and translation through the Press 
at Paris between the years 1843 and 1856. This mona- 
mental work will be of the greatest service when a serious 
beginning comes to be made in the critical study of that 
famous poem. On the completion of the work (the expense 

| of printing it, I may mention, was defrayed by Victor 
Emanuel, King of Sardinia), he returned to Turin, and oo- 

. eupied the post of Librarian of the University. He always 

welcomed the visits of Sanskrit scholars, and it was @ 

pleasure to hold converse with this grand old scholar, who 
was a pupil of Burnouf, and the Father of Sanskrit 

Philology at this epoch. He was named “ Senatore di 

Regno,” in recognition of his literary merits, and was one 

of the Associate Members of the F rench saat oe: 


It is with great regret that we have to chronicle the death 
of one of our most distinguished. members, Colonel Sir 
Oliver Beauchamp Coventry St. Jobn, of the Royal En- 
gineers. Though not remarkable a 4 . or 
Orientalist, in the stricter sense of the term, he was 8 pro- 
ficient in “ Persian Colloquial,” snd by no means 

as « grammarian or critical student of the beautiful language 
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of Hafiz and S'ndi. It may indeed be said of him that, 
wherever his lot was cast within the dominions of the Shab, 
his quick ear and keen apprehension of surroundings made 
him a tolerably safe referee in quostions of local idiom and 
pronunciation ; and the present writer can testify from per 
sonal knowledge that for the seven or eight years during 
which the decensed officer was connected with Persia, in 
respect of telegraph operations or survey, his appreciation 
of the nntive character was of the truest value, 

The bare record of St, John’s services gives speaking 
testimony to his ability and versatility. When in his 
twentieth year, or in December, 1856, he received his firkt 
appointment to the Bengal Engineers, his Lieutenant's Com- 
mission dating from the 21st August, 1858. After a quasi 
apprenticeship in the Public Works Department of Upper 
India, he volunteered, in 1863, for special employment in 
Persin, and was accepted as an Assistant to his brother 
officer, Patrick Stewart, who had been directed by the Indian 
Government to organize a line of telegraph which would 
connect India with the European system by cables in the 
Persian Gulf, and land wires, carried from the Cable Stations 
on one side vii Asiatic Turkey, and on another via Persia. 
The latter line—though its successful issue was eventually 
found in. a prolongation of the wires in Northern Persia 
towards Russia and Western Europe—was, in the first in- 
stance, intended a4 a mere alternative to a section of the 
Turkish telegraph. In 1867, St. John was despatched to 
Abyssinia, where he did good service during the war, for 
which he received the thanka of the Government of Indim 
and returned to Peraia in the following yeor. In 1871, he 
conducted a survey of the Perso-Buluch frontier, from 
Gwutar in the South, to Jalk and Dizak in the North, and. 
for some months afterwards he was employed by the India 
Office at home in preparing maps of Persia and Buluchistan. 
He returned to India in 1875, after an absence of more than 
eleven years. “ 

The duty for which he was now selected was Educational, — 
and he became Principal of the Mayo College at Ajmir | 
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Continuing to hold this post for a considerable period, he 
was attached, in Augast, 1875, to Sir Neville Chamberlain's 
Mission to Kabul, and was afterwards Chief Political Officer 
of the Kandahar Field Force, and Resident in Kandahar. 
In April, 1881, he officiated as Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan ; in January, 1883, he was employed 
on special duty in Kashmir; in 1884, Acting Resident at 
Haidarabad; Inter in the year, Resident in Kashmir; in 
Docember, 1887, Agent to the Governor-General at Baroda ; 
in January, 1889, Resident in Maisur, and Chief Com- 
missioner in Coorg. From Maisur he was quite recently 
réballed to Baluchistan, to take up the vacated office of 
Political Agent, owing to Sir Robert Sandeman’s departure. 

Persin and the contiguous lands supplied undoubtedly the 
more fitting field for Colonel St. Jobn’s labours, When ho 
was at Ajmir, in 1875, a letter addressed to the present 
writer shows that his heart was still in the country he had 
left : 

“India revisited,’ he wrote, “ has few charms after a 
dozen years in more genial climes «. Consequently you will 
not be surprised to learn that I not unfrequently wish 
myself back at Tehran.” As to his then immediate work, 
he added: “I expect to commence operations about the 
Ist August, with eight Jodhpiir boys, the same number from 
Ajmir, and ten or a dozen from Jaipur, Udaipur, the most 
aristocratic and conservative of the States—though a home 
is being built for the boys—won't send any as yet.” 

Nine years later he wrote from Kashmir: “This is the 
most charming of countries, and deserves all that bas bees 
suid of it: but the appointment, save for the easy work, 14 
almost the most disagreeable in India.” He has much to 
say of the native administration (or i A), 
but matters have now changed, and the state of affairs 
described may be considered obsolete. The following passege 
is, however, interesting : “ It was a relief to get to 
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Musulmans are Hindiized, or keep away from us, 80 tha 
our people don’t understand or sympathize with them. | they 
might ; and in Haidarabad—where the higher classes h ve 
retained Western ways and ideas—I have found that my 
Persian and Afghan experience put me quite ew rapport Ww th 
them.” 




















Sir Oliver St. John was a sportsman of no mean 
repute, and among his adventures with wild animals, ot 
with a tiger in India (showing how he risked his life to ave 
a comrade), and one with a lioness in Persia, have a special 
interest, and are to be read in print. He waa, moreover, 
® geographer of distinction, and a naturalist, but in lite 
Years little able to pursue any scientific research owing: Es 
the continuous and urgent demands of the public service. _ 

Zealous and enthusiastic in his profession, whether in ita” 
scientific, military, or political aspect, there is no doubt that 
his re-transfer from Maisér to Quetta was a move fully in 
aecordance with St. John’s tastes and wishes, From he 
latest Indian papers we learn that, at the time of his 
lamented death, “he had only arrived a little more than 
a fortnight before at Quetta,” having left, as truly stated by 
the Zimes of India, “ perhaps the pleasantest billet in Indi 
-++ for one that gave a better field to his active mind and _ 
keen interest in public affuirs.” F.. J. Ge 


TV. Nores ann News. 


Sir Henry Layard, P.C., G.C.B., M.R.A.S., has received 
from Germany the very distinguished Ordre pour la Mérite 
for his services to Assyrian archeology, th 

A Jain God—A touching exposition of unadulterate 
heuthenism—we use the word in its Christian sense—it 
displayed in the petition of the Jaini sect of Gwalior to 
the Viceroy, They request his Excellency’s assistance, by 
pressure brought to bear upon the Gwalior Durbar by 
the Governor-General’s Agent in Central India, to convert” 
their “immage,” known as Ruth Biman, into @ | wit 





; 
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god. At present it is only an “immage,” and, to quote 
the petition, “ cannot be considered a god unless it is 
taken with procession into the streets and accompanied by 
several immages which come from other stations, and these 
immuages take the new immage to the temple.” The public 
procession alone confers divinity, it appears; for “ until the 
procession is not performed a new immage is not considered 
a god according to our religion.” The spectacle of the 
Viceroy, called upon to assist the Jaini bunnias of Gwalior 
to make an “immage” into a god, should give subject for 
serious reflection to Exeter Hall. India, however, has not 
beén, and is now less than ever, governed on Exeter Hall 
lines; and, from the point of view of Government policy, the 
Juini petitioners seem to have made out a case which in 
British territory would certainly be listened to. They appear 
to have suffered from Brahmin hostility; their temple hus 
beon broken into and their image broken. They are, there- 
fore, in their own eyes without a god, and cannot, until the 
now image is deitied by orthodox rites, perform the ceremony 
of marriage. Hence, for the last four years, because the 
Gwalior Durbar refuses to sanction the performance of the 
proper processional rites, the girls in the sect have been 
growing up unmarried. Asa rough and ready local cure for 
early marriage this may not be a matter for grief ; but the 
complainants are naturally miserable, and they make generous 
offers to obtain a remedy for their grievance, being willing 
to pay for any extra police force which may be needed for 
the protection of their procession against Brahmin hostility. 
In British India, where followers of every creed are pro- 
tected in the performance of their religious rites by the 
State, such an offer would be as unnecessary as the reason for 
making it. Interfering, however, with religious matters i 
Native States is, probably, not a job for which the Govern- 
ment of India has much liking.—Civil and Mihtary Ganetie, 
Discovery of Ancient MSS.—Lieutenant Bower's previous 
Central Asinn travels will have proved of benefit to the 
world nt large in other ways than by ridiing it of « 
murderous villain like Dad Muhammad. He discovered 
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the remains of a buried city in the wilds, and had exoavae 
tions made on a small scale, resulting in the discovery of 
some old MSS. These were entrusted to Dr. Hoernle f a 
investigation, and he reports thut they compose a me ical ; 
treatise or, rather, three medical treatises in different hands 
and of great antiquity. The oldest is Buddhist, of the 
fourth or fifth century, so that it must be about 1400 years 
old; and Dr. Hoernle says it is the oldest MS. yet found in 
this part of the world, and of great value—Ocerland Mail, 
Samarkand Coins in Skye.—At the close of 1890 a hoard 
of broken brooches, ingots, and coins was accidentally — 
discovered in a rabbit burrow on the face of a cliff ‘by 
the Storr Rock, near Portree, in Skye. In addition to 
ninety Anglo-Saxon coins (silver pennies) struck between 
891 and 941 by Archbishop Plegmund, Edward the Elder, 
Sitric of Northumbria, and Athelstan, this hoard contain 
seventeen Oriental (silver) coins struck at Samarkand nd 
Esh Shash between 4.1, 279 and a.m. 320 (a.0, 892-042) 
by Ismael ibn Ahmed, Ahmed ibn Ismael, and Nasr Il 
ibn Ahmed. These seventeen coins thus all belong to the 
Stiménis series. There is also reported to be a further 
Oriental coin, the identity of which has not yet been 
mined, farther than that it is of the Abbasside series, ot 
and date illegible, The discovery of the Cufic coins in the 
Isles is not without precedent, a similar discovery having 
been made in 1858 in the Orkneys (Skaill Hoard). ‘The 
Occurrence of these Asintic coins is usually attributed to 
the Vikings, whose brooches, etc., are buried with them, 
but neither of these hoards was a burial deposit. As the 
latest SamAnis coin was struck in A.D. 931, and as no Saxon 
coin is of a reign subsequent to Athelstan, the dute of 
deposit may be fixed with tolerable certainty as between 
AD, 932 and a.v. 941. A paper (from which the above 
has been taken) was read upon this hoard in May last 
before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, by Mr. A. B. 
i » the Society's Qurator of Coins. In accordante — 
with the usual practice, it is probable that this important 
hoard will be kept intact, and ultimately deposited under 
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: the charge of Dr. Anderson in the National Museum of 

7 Scottish Antiquities, side by side with the Skaill hoard of 
1858, At present it is in the custody of the Queen’s 
Remembrancer in Scotland as ‘ treasure trove.’ 

Mr. Gerald Portal, 0.B., who has just been appointed H.M, 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, in succession to Sir E. Evan 
Smith, has written a narrative of his adventurous mission to 
Abyssinia in 1887-1888, when the British Government sent 
him to endeavour to mediate between King Johannis and 
the Italians after the massacre of Dogali. Accompanied only 
by two Europeans and a few native servants, Mr. Portal 
penetrated for several hundred miles into the interior, success- 
fully overcoming the grave difficulties of the route, and the 
undisguised hostility of the Abyssinian General, Ras Alula. 
Even when he reached the King’s quarters, he was imprisoned 
for a considerable time while the great Council of Chiefs was 
deciding whether he and his companions should be put to 
death or allowed to return home; fortunately the decision 
was in Mr. Portal’s favour. The book, which will be illua- 
trated, will be published shortly by Edward Arnold. 

In the list of lectures proposed for next term by the board 
for oriental studies at Cambridge, we notice that Mr. S. A. 
Strong will lecture on Assyrian, provided that a class can 
be formed. 

Captain Léon Berger, military attaché of the embassy at 
Constantinople, has sent to the Académie des Inscriptions 
the rubbing of a bas-relief which he took, at the height of 
250 metres from the ground, in the gorge of Cheikane, in the 
mountainous region, hitherto little explored, which separates 
the ancient Babylonia from Media and Persia. The design 
resembles a bas-relief from the same tract recorded by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. Despite the course execution, it is 
evidently the work of a people under the influence of the 

} ancient Chaldean civilization, anterior to the style properly 
called Assyrian, The figure is that of # man with hair and 
beard shaven, his waist girt with a fringed cloth, and on 
his head a turban, the mitra which, according to Herodotus, 
distinguished the Kissaci. At the side is an inscription in 
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cuneiform characters, arranged in vertical lines and div 
by compartments, as upon the statues of Tello, , 
The last number of L'Anthropologie—the bi-monthly 
periodical in which are incorporated the Moférigur pour 
filistoive de ? Homme, the Rerwe d° Anthropologie, and 
Reeve a Ethnographie—oontains an elaborate article, ine 
trated with photographs, upon the Veddahs of Oeylon, by 
M. Emile Deschamps, who visited the island in the course 
of un official mission of ethnological research in the East, 
Though he has not added much to our actual knowledge 
of this curions people, his conclusions as to their probable — 
origin differ in several important respects from those 
generally received. In the first place, he would regard 
them as of Aryan blood, having reached Ceylon from India: 
in prehistoric times, and being identical with the Yakkhos, 
demon-worshippers whom Vijaya found there when he 
conquered the island in 477 no. Secondly, he considera’ 
their present degraded condition to be due, not to the 
nbsence but to the loss of a previous culture, owing to their 
having taken refuge in the jungles from the tyranny of 
their conquerors, Their physical traits he attributes to an 
early mixture with aboriginal races. The Singhalese proper 
are the result of an admixture of the conquerors with ® 
subjugated portion of the Yakkhas or Veddahs, and alsa 
with another early race of Aryan origin who are to be traced 
at the present time in the Rhodins, 
M. Fumes Dermestetor.—We are very pleased to bear that 
this distinguished scholar, the Secretary of the 
Asiutique, will deliver the Hibbert Lectures next year, his 
subject being “The Religion of the Parsces,”” The trustees 
have presented a set of their publications, which have #0 
much importance for Oriental studies, to the Library of 
our Society. M. Darmesteter, who is an excellent English 
scholar, and whose wife is an accomplished and 
English writer, was present at our General Meeting in 
April, and took part in the discussion, 
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Lecrvnes on THE Reticion or rue Seanres. Finst Serres, 
Tae FuxpamenvaL Insrrrvtions. By W. Roperrsow 
Serre, MA, LL.D. (Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1890.) pp. 488. 


Even a few yenrs ago students publishing their researches 
in common Semitic subjects exposed themselves to the im- 
junction that their efforts were premature, und that much 
remained within the single branches requiring closer in- 
“yestigution. The latter holds good even to-day, and to 
mention only one, our knowledge of the Hebrew language 
is considerably limited, Yet the results gained up to the 
present in the literature and archmology of the various 
Semitic peoples begin, not only to enable the scholar to 
gather features common to all of them, but they make it 
almost a postulate for the student of one of the Semitic 
branches to review the whole realm. Language and culture 
come here chiefly into considerution. The Inst twenty years 
have brought us many successful trials in this pursuit, but 
the proximate past has produced several most important 
: works referring to the common Semitic philology. As for 
the history of Semitic culture, the religion of course atanda 
in the foreground, The idea is correct that, however sharp 
the contradistinction is between the Israclitish monotheism, 
and the prophetic view of divine justice on the one hand, 
and the Canaanite or Arabian heathenism on the other, 
they all must have started from a common basis. To 
trace this common idea through all the different forms and. 
varieties which the worship assumed is the aim which the 
author of the above-mentioned work had in view. In his 
excellent book on “ Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,” 
the author has shown how well prepared he was for so 
comprehensive a task and to the fulfilment of it he has 
brought the highest tact, the soundest judgment and the 
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deepest learning. So this first attempt’ to delineata by 
comparison the religion of the Semites on a larger scale, 
though it is not yet completed, has already much furthered 
our knowledge of the primary life of the Semitic tribes, 
The author displays a fine gift of observation which, from 
casual remarks, the importance of which the general reader 
is likely to overlook, draws frequently clever conclusions, 
Besides that, it ia no small merit that he has understood 
how to arrange the moss of his materials in such a way 
as to be not only attractive, but systematic and intelligible — 
to any educated reader. 
And yet it is by no means easy to judge this interesting 
and comprehensive book with due discrimination and im- 
partiality, The theories laid down in it, as well as the- 
way the author explains them, are so stimulating and often 
ao tempting that we must admire his skill of exposition, 
even where a deeper examination does not allow us to share 
his views, And this—I may say unfortunately—will 
happen just there where it will appear that his splendid 
ncumen has concluded perhaps more than is warrantable. 
The reader of the book will take his attitude towards 
a large portion of the same according to the view he holds 
himself with respect to the modern Bible criticism, especially 
to the so-called Graf- Wellhausen theory on the Pentateuch, 
The author stands so completely on the ground of this 
theory that he regards the critical questions attached to the 
Levitical law as decided, and overlooks entirely the ob- 
jections which Strack? has collected and arranged in ® 
munner‘as clear as it is powerful. This will be the /ocw 
winor resistentiaa of the book. It expresses itself on the. 
foundation of that theory in numerous places eo positively 
that the reader has to take many an important thing fer 
granted, which, however, is far from being certain. 
The author begins with the undoubtedly just hypothesis ‘ 
that the positive or Inter religions of the Semites were Bo 
t +. ie. i litiauee, jevoderiamma, a 
+ Tatesapsade faddhvone Felt Mctupes foie f boned Londres (1882), 20 


3854 is written with a different objece, 
+ Kintuitung in das Alte Testament, nd ed, 1058, p. iH. 
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new creations, but were based on ancient institutions with 
which they had to reconcile themselves in the way of protest, 
and thus to turn them into the service of monotheism. The 
sacrificial and other laws of the Old Testament are con- 
sequently introduced as understood to be founded upon older 
traditions existing similarly among the other peoples belong- 
ing to the Semitic group. 

After the author has in the first lecture thrown light 
upon his subject, sources and method of investigation, he 
proceeds in the second to the relations of the god to his 
worshippers, who form together with him a community both 
political and religious, With any member of it, leaving 
the futherland would be equivalent to bis leaving his 
faith. This idea prevails not only in the O.T. (Ea. xxxvi. 
20), but was also still rife in later Judaism. For in con- 
: nexion with the verse, 1 Sam. xxvi. 19, quoted by the 
: author, the Talmud! says that the refusul of a husband 
or a wife to emigrate to Palestine is sufficient reason for 
divorce, and payment or forfeiture of the settlement. “Men 
shall rother live in Palestine, even in a town mostly in- 
habited by heathen, than in a town abroad mostly inhabited 
by Jews, because he who lives in Palestine is equal to one 
4 that has a God, whilst he that lives elsewhere is as though 
he were without God.” , 

The theory of the originally real kinship of the god— 
or rather the goddess—with the worshippers, right as it 
appears, is yet somewhat circumscribed by the freedom of 
the O.T. from such an idea, The Hebrew proper names 
compounded of father, brother, aon and daughter with El, 
Yih, etc., are so common that they can only be taken as 
a usnge of the language expressing submission and love. 
We have no reason to believe that the other Semitic tribes 
did not follow this example. 

Similar questions arise in reference to the theory of 
totemism. Some examples given by the suthor (p. 425) 

1 Ketabath, 1l0va,, cp. the remarks atiached to it im the Sook i. Kilazeri, my 
ol. pi. 48 ut seq. A 
Pia hed HLT comprunded with M4 in Arahic, ep. Goldsiher, in ZV. pa. 16, 
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appear to support hia view rather strongly. But they do 
by oo means decide the question of Semitic totemism,— The 
reverence paid to wild and half-wild beasts may just as w: i 
run, on the whole, parallel to the later instances of reverenoe: 
paid to the milk-giving domestic animals under somewhat — 
altered circumstances. When man had not yet settled, he 
lived as a hunter amongst those wild beasts which provided 
him with food and clothes, or aguinst which he had to look 
for protection and defence. The “loving reverence” felt 
for these companions of his daily life was after oll but based 
on fear and greediness, The later devotion felt for the herd 
is the same thing, only the former fear is replaced by care 
under a more civilized form, <A very appropriate expression 
af this sort of kinship we find in the fable related in 2 Sum, 
xii, 3, and “ fables,” the author remarks rightly, “are only. 
modern reproductions of primitive conceptions of nature.” 

The religious decay in Arabia shortly before Islam muy 
well be taken in a negative sense, in the sense of the tribes 
losing the feeling of kinship with the tribal gods, We may 
express this more concretely by saying that the gods had 
become gradually more and more nebulous through the — 
destructive influence exercised for about 200 years by 
Jewish and Christian ideas upon Arabian heathenism. . 

The transformation myths touched upon by the author, 
have left also some traces in the Qoran, drawing their origin 
probably from legends of the Jews in North Arabia. a 
profaners of the Sabbath are changed into monkeys (Qor. 
vil. 166); and in one of the latest revelations we find; those 
whom Allah cursed he changed into monkeys und swine 
(vy. 65), Quite a similar legend is related in the Talmud f 
(Sanh, 109r0., 1. 22), where the people who wanted to build 
the tower of Babel were changed into monkeys, ghouls, 
demons and night-ghosts (Liliths).! According to a 
18r0,, Adum, as long as he was banished, begot ghoul 
demons and ghosts. 


ae i ‘ f hair, 
"de ani de anda Lilith was represented as a womun with long hair, > 
4 2x3 opposed to OM Boys. 
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Both ingenious and instructive ure the remarks of the 
author concerning the worshippers being the clients of 
their gods, Referring to Ba‘al the author maintains against 
Noeldeke (Z.D.M.G. 40, 174) his former view that it is ao 
foreign word in Arabic. As far as ba‘! signifies the god, it 
is certainly a foreign word in the Mekkan revelation, Qor, 
xxxvii 25. When Mohammed learnt the story of Elijah, he 
evidently did not know much of the god Bu‘al, and quoted 
him therefore without the article a ba On the other 
hund, when meaning “husband” éa‘al is surely an ole 
Arabic word, and the way in which it is treated in other 
passages of the Qoran’ shows distinctly a very cluse 
fumniliarity with it, The suthor assumes that applied to 
men fa‘! signifies in the first instance maafer, and only in 
a secondary sense, in which alone the word is used in Arabic, 
it moans Awsband. In accordance with this, he thinks ba‘al 
is the master and provider of a piece of land with moisture, 
and a picce of land not irrigated by men, but exclusively 
watered in a natural way, is consequently called Ba‘al's land. 
But this just shows that da‘! and af mean originally 
luwhond* The Arabio lexicographers are evidently no more 
certain in the explanation of the word, and give the name 
bel to a piece of land which is situated too high to be 
irrigated, and has rain very seldom or not at all, so that 
tree standing on it sucks up the moisture of the ground 
by its roots, That thia is not a primary conception caf 
be gathered from the fact that they do not onll it Aatl'« dand, 
but 4q‘/, and so they call even the tree itself? This con- 
ception is undoubtedly influenced by the searcity of rain 
in the Arabian desert, In the Jewish-Aramacan Gsage 
matters are ontirely different, and here Ba‘al's fand ia w piece 
of lund watered by rain. Therefore we read in the Talmud 
(Taan. Gro.) RYAN NYT NW'D the rain te the Auaband 


1 Sur. ii. 228; xi, 76; xiv. aL 

* ep. Lane's Lexicon, 1. 226. | 

2 A field watered by rain lb ogc © ys mee which the wnthor rightly 
idontifies with rain, ep. Pa. lev. 10. The Mishna Taan. i. 1, calle the ram 
AMS (13). 
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(ba‘al) of the land. The verb dd‘a! means first fo consemmat 

the marriage, both in the O.T. and in the later Jew . 
literature.- It is but natural that the various Semitic ne 
had each a somewhat different conception of fa‘al, aooording 
to the larger or smaller amount of rain in their territories, 
or to the way in which land insufficiently irrigated received 
some moisture to nourish trees. Therefore ba'a! is mutatis 
mufendis os equally rain or underground water, or perhaps 
even a well, The faa! is the husband of a piece of land, 
which he fertilizes in any way the nature of the ploce 
permits, consequently the 4e‘a! of the land artificially 
irrigated is ita Avsbandman, or the master of the field. The 
passage of Qoran ii, 223, “ Four wires are an acre for 
you,” ete.—quoted by the author—shows that this view waa 
still alive at a very late date; and it is so even at the 
present time, the connecting link lying undoubtedly in the 
idea of mnadefaction, I suggest therefore that the primary 
signification of da‘af might be /ructifier or waferer, and 
though not without precaution we might perhaps assume 


that the stem is derived from a biliteral root =: with the 


guttural inserted, ep. bo3 and LL, to mie up or to moisten, 
From this signification of 4a‘a/'—qe facto rather than de 
jure—all the further significations: masfer in a larger sense 
Or posseator, etec., can be easily deducted. 

Now it $6 sean at least doubtful whether we can take the 
Ba‘al of the Western Semites as a Sungod, a view which — 
the author still maintained in his article on Baal in the 
Enc, Brit, 9th ed. vii. 175. Te is quite right in saying: 
that fo‘a? is the male principle of life, and in this point — 
data! corresponds with Saturn (Merx in Schenkel’s Bibel-— 


b Fin is the wife after the consummation of the murringe (opposed te 

), the same is the earth after rain, Inniah indi, 4 AWD ie oppoed 
MBSE, ep. ly. 1, Talm. Taan. Gov, the first rain ia éalled [FM and the earth 
772, which waa, in all probability, founded om an olel tradition. te is meer 


nut neweseary to trunsiate ulmi to be Foal struck, ua the signification to Me 
Bivhiad ten: be daviiod teien Sha Aiove: iggstid! pelaiy amnion Jor, x18 


Bis Sept povomesly shor $y be Sees hove deptet thom. Cer 
whilst I had become their Auahend, ep. ili. 14. ; 
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lexicon, v. 195). But this life-giving principle is not so 
much the sun a4 the water, the burning sum having rather 
a destructive influence. In 2 Kings xxiii. 5 a‘a/ ts most 
distinctly opposed to sun, moon and stars. jou"7y3" in no- 
where necessarily the sun, On the contrary, ddmayin menue 
in numerous passages of the O.T. rain, and never sun, It 
is but natural that in countries which occasionally also have 
snow and cold the proper principle of life is a moist warmth, 
éo that heat cannot be excluded entirely from the idea of 
Ba'al; but the heat would be fatal without the beneficent 
influence of the rain which can seldom be too plentiful. 
The promise of sunshine is rare in the O.T, (Mal. iii, 20), 
but that of rain recurs frequently as a reward of obedience. 
Burning heat is o curse (Dent. xxviii. 22-24), A sharp 
definition of Ba‘al, ws he was conceived by all Semitic 
péoples, is perhaps impossible; and the various conditions 
of temperature, and of the distribution of rain and sunlight, 
make the idea of Baal in general somewhat complicated, 
Sun-worship proper must have started independently, and 
can only at o later period have crept into that of Baal. 
If this god be originally sun, it is strange that we have 
no correct idea how he was represented, as nothing is easier 
than to make an image of the sun. Baal was worshipped 
on the high places—as thé author adds in the article quoted 
ubove—not by an image, but by obelisks or pillars, some- 
times called Aammdaim, The Baal hummén, however, he 
refers very justly refers to the place Hammons, How much 
the Aummdnim have to do with Bu‘al we shall see a little 
later. 

The obscene character of the Baal-service, which, of course, 
taken in all its naire?¢, would not at all agree with a con- 
ception of sun, can be inferred from many passages of the 
Old Testament. Apart from Ba‘al-Pe'dr,* to which Jerome 
gives rightly a priapic character, we se the name ba‘al 
frequently replaced by biseth (Jer, iii, 24; xi, 3; Hos. 


1 Z.D.M.G, 18, 104, ep. 87, 642 DOSTS - ' 
4 Nomb, xxv. 1-9, ep. Targum Jon. to v. 5, xosias rou “wed 


WUDT, cp. Kitto’s pelop. Bibt, 1. i, 271; but this Baal cannot be the se. 
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ix. 10). When the prophet Hosea (ii. 18) makea God ogain 
the husband of Israel, he does not like to give ‘him the : 
disreputable title ba‘al (op. Ex. xxiii. 19; Josh. xxiii. 7), but 
calls him "li. It is therefore unlikely that a combination — 
with ba‘a? would ever have been applied for Israelitish proper — 
names in the sense of "@ or wah. It is leas probable that 
Saul nomed his son Jeida‘a! “man of Baal,” in a mono- 
theistic sense as the author assumes, As the sume person. 
is also called Dsboéeth, it seems rather that the name is to 
be taken in an aggressive sense, perhaps: Ae that copes with 
Ba‘al (Boseth). Nor does Meriho'al mean “man of Ba'al” — 
(l Chr, ix. 40), as the name is evidently shortened from 
Merih-ba‘al (ibid. and viii. 34) and equal to Jeriibba‘al 
(Judg. vi, 32) and Jerabbeseth (2 Sam. xi, 21).! 

Thus, if Baal signifies the moist life-giving element above 
and beneath the earth, it is easy to understand why it could 
not be simply dopicted by any corporeal figure. Batol could 
only be represented by his principal characteristics, com- 
sequently he is rather symbolized than represented by the 
Ashére, We cannot but agree entirely with the suthor 
that there existed no Canaanite goddess Ashera whose 
symbols were trees or pillara, The Astéra is the symbol 
of Ba‘al. Primarily it may only have been an upright 
wooden pole denoting that a piece of land was Ba‘al’s, that — 
is to say, unfit for agriculture, and completely depending 4 
on Ba'al, The author is scarcely right in blaming Movers 
for having put up the phallic theory for sacred post and 
pillars. Movers's arguments may, on this point, not always 
be very strong, but the Ashéra is decidedly a phallic token 
of the matrimonial relation between Ba‘al (Saturn) and the 
mother earth.? Ba‘al and Ashéra are inseparable, and the 
at, miccrding Pd 1 Chron. vii, 34; ix. 40, mont ti Beet 
ae Bau‘al ia i inner lr pity Basal inte aa whee oe 9 a 1 


posible to ch Fijeinde* (2 Sam. ¥, 1A) into B#iyada*, 1 Chron, x17 
Peatvah, 1 “rg bean ras 5, means emphatically Boal is Fas. 


Jer. Sabb. ep. 0, TT TORN Am Ee Syn Beal phalfer adullerynt 
near. No doubt the word @dacor is nothing but Spa, the guttural after the 
sliort vowel being replaced by the repetition of the f [Jer. bids Zak &, Hal By 
hes FIEND Aran]. 




























Juttor was stuck in the ground wherever an altar was built 
in honour of the god, An image of Baal could now be 
dispensed with. We must not mix up the worship of trees, 
which developed itself separately from that of Ba‘al-Ashera, 
and it can only have been at a later period that Ashera 
and tree were taken for one another, so that the living tree 
could also represent the Ashéra of Ba'al. The Mianaih 
(Suceah iii. 1-3) forbida the use of branches or fruits taken 
from an Ashéra for religious purposes, It is improbahle 
thut in the Old Testament Ashéra means anything else than 
a pole, In Deut. xii. 2-3, Ashera and tree ure kept asunder, 
whilst in xvi. 21, it ia not at all certain that this Ashéra 
ia meant to be o tree (cp. Ia. li. 16; Eee. xii. L1.; Dan. 
ii, 45), as the verse can just as well be translated: Thow 
shalt not set up (stick in the ground) an Ashéra, any (sort 
or piace of) wood, cto.! Consequently I should prefer not 
to regard the pole as # surrogate of the sacred tree, as the 
author does, but, conversely, the sacred tree as uniting later 
on the functions of both, The common expreasion used 
for fixing an Ashéra is that it was made (1 Kings xvi. 8d; 
2 Kings xvii. 16; xxi. 3, and often). The view of Movers 
that the Mifléseth (1 Kings xv. 13; 2 Ohr. xv. 16) of the 
Ashora was a simulacrum priapi is to be corrected by thut 
of Merx (Schenkel’a Dibell, iv. 923), of rina mulierts. Some- 
thing similar may hove been the didfim which the women 
wove for the Ashéra (2 Kings xxiii. 7) im the houses of the 
Quidetim, Was the law of cireumeision, the covenant between 
God and Israel, perhaps but o protest against the service 
of Ba‘al-Ashéra?? We see by all this how much the Ashira* 


Ac seems to be a danomiiantive from JAF like JNM. Tn Arabia the 
father of the trride wne perhaps the performer af the operation, or he hud to eure 
for it. Itt  aeary than mero aceident that the Hiebrow language usw que © 
different wond for this idea, and O'S yim, Ea. iv. 26, moans: eleswly affiliated 
dy the blood (apill). 
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differs from the Astarte; and the author is perfectly right 
in laying stress upon the latter having nothing in common 
with the Ashéra, which in 2 Kings xxiii, 3, is distinetly 
separated from Astarte,! x 
It is conceivable that the wooden Ashéra could also be 
imitated in stone, and was then scarcely discriminated from 
the other sacred pillar called Massehid. The Massebhit of 
Ba‘al as quoted in 2 Kings iii. 2; x. 27, was probably 
nothing but an Ashéra in stone. Otherwise the holy stone 
or the Massébid proper, whatever its origin may have been, 
Femains distinct, being often quoted together with Ashers 
in the same passage (Deut. xvi, 21, 22; 2 Kings xvii. 10), 
The difference between the altar—the archetype of which 
is of course the table*—and the stone pillar seems to be 
greater than the author assumes. Their being found side 
by side in Canaanite sanctuaries shows that they had each 
8 difforent function, though the monolith and the wooden 
pole had almost the same external appearance. On the other 
hand we often find the Jammdnim or sun-pillare mentioned 
together with the Ashéra (Is, xvii, 8; xxvii. 0). It may 
not be too fur-fetched to presume that occasionally an Ashéra 
or masscbha standing on an especially suitable place lent its 
shade to mark the hours of the day and hence received tho 
name Hammdn, In 2 Chr. xxxiy.4 (of. xiv. 4), there aro 
hommant mentioned as standing next to the altar of the 
Ba‘als. The Jammdnim may have primarily nothing to do 
with Ba‘ul; but, as the alturs of this god used to be built 
on lofty places, they were equally adapted also for sun- 
‘pillars (2 Chr. xiv. 4).  Ashéra, massebhd and hanundn, 
consisting of wooden or stone pillars, are consequently by 
their form closely related to each other, and we cannot 
wonder that the original difference between them grew 
gradually smaller and smaller, The Aammdnim, which had 


The PREM ON in Cit. 51 (Z.D.M.G. 35, 494) is translated by the authar — 
mather af the pole. Schroeder's Alimetier Avchéra in impossible. We may wale - 
if TS is here not simply the name of © woman ? 

* The rocks in Judges vi. 20, and xiii, 19, have no holy character whatever, 
and are used as tubles, ep. p. 254 of the book. 
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the appearance of a gnomon, were probably used as sundiuls, 
and were sacred to the sun, That divine worship was paid 
to them can be inferred from many passages of the Old 
Testament. Their external similarity to the Ashéra, and 
their position next to the altar, may have been one of the 
reusons of the fusion of the worship of Ba‘al with that of 
the sun, 

It is obvious, therefore, that the worship of trees must 
be kept quite distinct. The author may be right in 
observing that no greater Semitic cult was developed out 
of tree worship, and thot the latter was connected with 
the belicf that trees were watered by Ba‘al.'! But this is 
also limited, As a solitary tree marked Ba‘al’s-land, it is 

to understand that gradually a part of the worship 
designed for Bao'sl fell to its share. We huve seen that 
Ashéra ond tree are two entirely different things, and now 
wo must not overlook that real tree-worship is nowhere 
spoken of in tha Old Testament. In Deut, xii. 2, where 
the Canaanite cult is described, it is only said: “their gods 
upon the high mountains and hills, and under erery (sort of) 
green tree.” But the command to destroy refers only to the 
altars, masstbhas, Asheras, hamminim and idole.) When thore 
were removed the tree was a harmless child of nature, which 
had then for the Israelite no offensive character whatever.? 
When Jehu and Josia extirpated the Banl-service, it is 
never esid that they also cut down the trees which stood 
within the Beal sanctuaries (2 Kings x. 27; xxiii. 6). In 
Hosen iv. 12, are surely only meant a wooden idol and a 
divining rod, and in the following verse the encrifices made 
under oak, poplar and terebinth are necounted for in the 
words: for their shadow t# good. 

I hereby do by no means wish to assert that there existed 


ae place Ba'al Timor, Judges sx. 33, may hence have ite mune, Op. 
p 170. 

2 Cp. 1 Kings xiv. 23; 2 Kings xvii. 10. se 
* Th ii a, ti Ashirs os a tree onder which 
ig — Ak ek ee te soatier viet the tree iteclf wae 


hen: ecshie cundnctel to 1 
worshipped. dahecquuntty if ig told thal when in Fiulon wn idel wae discovered im 
a eee ee ed tree, the wse of the tree was permitted. 


roy 
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no Semitic tree worship. The Ashéra in Deut. xvi, 21 
according to the view of the Talmud (Sanh. Tvo), a tree 
which shows at least that tree worship was a well-known 
thing.’ On tho contrary, this cult is very natural ond 
originated independently at an epoch, perhaps, not younger 
than that of wild and domestic animala. The stature of the 
tree being taller than man drow the glance upwards, whilst 
the rustling foliage sounded like a supernatural yoice (Gen. 
xii, 6; Judges iii. 37). It is not in the least absurd to 
nssume with Stade that the Punian A//fwim is a generilizae 
tion of the Hebrew word a//in. Perhaps we have to regard 
some solitary trees mentioned with the article “the tere 
binth ” (Judges, vi. 11, cp. 1 Sam. xxii, 6; xxxi. 19), a8 
possessing a sacred tradition, As Furrer relates (Schenkel’s 
B.L, v. 486), 0 certain reverence is still paid to the terebinth 
by the peasants in Palestine. | 
The second half of the book is devoted to the various 
kinds of offerings, but based on the above-mentioned theory, 
A critical review of this part is not possible without touching 
upon Pentateuchical questions, which would be here out af 
place. We must therefore now confine ourselves to a brief 
survey of the author's ideas, adding then o few remarks 
The author considers it as established that in the Levitieal 
law we possess only an account of the system of sacrifices 
during the second temple, based on very ancient traditions. 
He misses in the book any clear idea of the place which each 
kind of altar service held in the old religion. But here it 
should not be overlooked that the Levitical law may have 
taken for granted that this was generally known, And if 
the law had been only adapted for the second temple im 
its somewhat altered state, we should have expected more 
clearness, particularly as the minutest regulations are givell 
concerning Inws of less importance. On the other hand, 
there were ordinances which were impracticable for the 
post-exilic period. ‘The assertion that there was a tendency 
to keep the people as far as possible from the altar is directly 
contradicted, for instance, by the detailed desoription 


' See the preceding note. 
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Miina gives that the Passover offering was killed by the 
laymen in front of the altar (Pesach, v. 6, ef. Bartenora’s 
Commentary). As o rule laymen were admitted to kill all 
sacrifices, and the priestly function began with the sprinkling 
of the blood. That not all fermented things were exeluded 
from the sacrifices may be inferred from Lev. vii. 133 
xxiii. 17. The author himself seems not quite convinced 
on this point; and from Amos iv. 5, it eannot be simply 
concluded that this rule was not observed in the northern 
empire, 

It is possible that milk and honey were excluded from 
Isrnclitish offerings, on account of their not being im- 
mediate natural products. Wine and oil, on the other 
hand, were regarded as the real fruit, whilst grape and olive 
were looked upon as the outward shell, in the same light 
as the husk of corn. 

The author continues by defining his views on the subject 
af tithes and ‘sacrificial feasts. The picture describing the 
public festivals is beautifully drawn, but some details are 
o little uncertain: othera have: no proper sequence. The 
original significance of animal sacrifice the author finds io 
the comnensality of the god and his worshippers with refer- 
ence to the old Semitic hospitality which resulted in a 
hond of food, For the explanation of the various signi- 
ficances of heyy, the remarks of Noldeke (Z.D.M.G. 40, 175), 
and Goldgiher (L.0.Ph. 3, 24) may: be compared. Perhaps 
we may reckon in the same group the name of the Lirwiter 
(Gen. x. 16, ete., of. Ewald, Geschichte dew israclit, Votkes, ded 
od; i. S41). That in | Sam, xx. 99 the whole clan is meant 
is not certain, and the argument drawn from it must there- 
fore likewise be doubtful. The conclusion that the beds 
mentioned in Hos. vii. 14 are couches on which men reclined 
at sacrificial banquet is not sufficiently justified. There 
is no proper reason to go beyond the simple sense that 
people cried in sleepless nights in their despair at the failure 
of the harvest. 

The author defines periodical sacrifices as a medium of 
keeping afresh the former congenital relation to the god. 


ai 
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The original claim of a human sacrifice was later on sub 
stituted by an animal, which in its turri was regarded ag 
4 kinsman, That in the oldest times there could be ng 
renson for thinking a man’s life better than that of o camel, 
or a sheep, as a vehicle of sacramental communion, is a view 
which rests on the author's theory of totemism, and ig 
perhaps right. We have no certain proof that it was =, 
whilst Gen. i. 27, 28 point at any rate to a very old idew 
opposed to it. The consequence would be that the slaughter 
of an animal in that ancient period was expinted by the 
death of the murderer, which is rather doubtful. Detailed 
meditations on holocausta, sacrificial gifts and pinoular 
sacrifices, and the special ideas involved in them, form the 
conclusion of the book, to which is attached a series of 
additional notes. i” 
The contents of this learned and original volume are 50 

rich that only « few questions could be touched upon in the 
preceding pages. They could easily be doubled; but even 
then the discussion would only tend to show how stimulating: 
the book is for any reader interested in the comparative 
atudy of the history of religious beliefs, With a subject: 
#0 comprehensive, and extending as it does to the earliest 
ages of mankind, it is hardly possible to avoid theories 
which, at times, rest upon uncertain foundations. But, — 
after all, it is only in the threshing out of theories, which, 
however new and uncertain, have beon seriously formed, — 
that permanent and generally acceptable results can be 
obtained, And most sincerely do we wish, in the interest” 
of science, that the author's state of health may allow him 
to let us have soon another volume of his ingenious in- 
vestigations. : 


H. Himscure.o, 





—————— 
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Tux Bistax or Stama Musuinu’p-pin Sani, photo- 
graphed from a MS. prepared under the superintendence 
of J. 'T. Puarrs, M.A.; further collated with original 
MSS. and annotated by A, Roorns, Bombay Civil 
Service. (London: W. H. Allen & Oo., 1891.) 


As o specimen of photolithography applied to a Persian 
MS. this volume is interesting, and it will have, moreover, 
a certain value among students of the beautiful language of 
S‘adi, But few experts will prefer it to manuscripts hereto- 
fore attainable, or indeed to the Caleuttn edition of the 
Bistén, with commentary, printed and published in 1525, 
Folly admitting the creditable clearness of the caligraphy 
in the copy made by the Muhammadan gentleman, “ Master 
in the Government School at Sagar,” we seem to mind the 
more genuine Persian article, The characteristics of the 
Indian scribe are evident in every page, and there “needs 
no ghost from the grave” to tell us where the book hod 
its origin, To many critics this circumstance will prove 
@ serious drawback; nor does it-sdd to the attraction of 
the title-page to attach the English publisher’s name at foot 
as“ Dabal yi éch Allen and Company,” the word mahdid 
(limited) being added as if the Arabic past participle fitly 
expressed the limitations of a British commercial firm. 

“The entire work,” it is stated in the preface, “ has been 
recollated with Graf's Vienna edition, compared with 
several original MSS. in the India Office Library, anid 
checked by careful reference to Lieut.-Colonel Wilberforce 
Clarke’s translation into English.” But Graf, however 
good, can hardly be said to have superseded the Calcutta 
edition, which, as it stands with its appropriate marginal 
commentary and notes, is, notwithstanding ite Indian origin, 
just the kind of book for the advanced scholar, and may 
almost compare in fulness with the comparatively recent 
German publication. In point of fact its total of 3057 
couplets is only short by 142 of the whole number translated 
by Clarke. The latter makes his complete figure 4099, and 
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in his third, sixth, and eighth chapters, he shows but a 
difference of one couplet (more or less) from the Caleutta 
edition. i i 
Tt is not necessary to enter upon a close examination 4 
the text or its prefatory notes, So far as these are or 
thoy appear to be written with that lictmeae a 
knowledge of his subject which Mr. Rogers undoubtedly 
possesses. But the following observations ore the result of — 
a hasty glance at the earlier pages of the reproduced 
Biistin :— 
In the preface the transliteration adopted, and we think: 
rightly, for Guiistdn, Hindustdni, Jabelpir, Jamalwd-din, 
and Lakknan, would necessitate for consistency'’s sake, 
Seflar, not Safir, “Ali (the rank-burster, breaker or 
omega not the rank-keeper), as also Dehii or Dili, not 















gos line 6 of the introduction, beginning uso, th 
second stroke of the Wf is here not only an unneoessary 
Indianism (which it is ot any time), but a manifest error, 

In lines 26 and 50, the mistakes pointed out by ~ 
Rogers do not occur in the Calcutta edition. 

Finally, line 46 of Chapter i, appears thus: 


Ag 8 SG) Ae oles 
literally rendered : 


Fear the proud haughty ones: 
Fear him who does not fear God. 


Major Olarke, in his published translation of the Bistan 
(1879), makes it— 


Fear not the proud haughty ones: 
Fear that one who fears God. 


He explains in a foot-note that in the second line of th 
Persian text a negation had been wrongly inserted, but h 
by his English to the inference that there sis gain i 
the first line. 
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Mr, Rogers, on the other hand, taking the Persian text 
as we now find it, auys that a negation, de. “Fear not,” 
would be an improvement.’ 

Now it is not improbable that—as both the Persian text 
under notice and that of the old Culoutta edition are literally 
rendered into English, as above shown, by 

Fear the proud haughty ones: 

Fear him who does not fear God— 
the imperative “fear” should be interpreted “shun,” or 
“dread the society of,’ and no further negation 1 
needed. The sense of the couplet would then be mach in 
necordance with the verse of Ecclesinsticus (Chapter xiii. 1)— 
“He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled therewith, and he 
that hath fellowship with a proud man shall be like unto 
him.” 


Anant LrrexaTUme. 


As Part IIL, of the Porta lingwarum orientalium has ap- 
peared: “ Deloctua corminnm arabicorwm, Carmina sdfegtt 
vt wdidit Th. Nolieke,  Glorserium confecit A. Maile: 
(H. Reuther, Berlin), The small volume i# an excellent 
and, unnecessary to say, most trustworthy book for intro- 
duction to the study of the Old Arabic pootry. 


Jewrsn LrreraTUre 


Professor R. Rébricht, the well-known student of the 
history of the Crusades, has jeued a volume entitled ; 
“ Bibliotheen Geograplhica Palestinne. Chronologisches 
Verzeichniss der auf die Gvographie des Heil. Landes 
besiiglichen Literatur you 333 bis 1878 und Versuch einer 
Cartographie” (EH, Reuther, Berlin). The work i an 
almost exhnustive sequel of T. W. Tobler's book on the same 
subject. 

Dr. W. Feilchenfeld has contributed to the Tubelechrift 
fir Dr, Hildesheimer, an exegetical study on Tsaia, ch. 65 


1 Tt may bé concluded that he means (m=* ititand of Lay, bat Gone 
he apply the moditheation t both lines f 
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and 66, under the title: “ Die jiidisehen Gegner der Hoi 7 
wad der Tempelbaus unter Cyrus” (1. Kauffmann, Fear 
furt-a-M.). ~ 

The third part of Dr, 8. Gelbhans’ investigation on 
Mittelthochdeutsche Dichtung in ihrer Besichung sur dibligaha 
rabbinisohen Literatur, treats of the Parvival of Wolfram con — 
Heohenbach (1. Kauffinann, Frankfurt-a-M.), 3 

Mr, Max Leopold Margolis has published his inaugural 
dissertation at Colombia College, New York, under the 
following titlhk—Commentarius Isancidis quatenus ad textum 
Tilmadis Investigandum adhiberi possit tractatu Erubhin 
ostenditur, Dhissertatio inauguralis, ete. It forms a brochure 
of seventy-two pages. 




















Pau Lirerarver. ' 

Among the Ceylon publications for the second quarter 

of the present year are three Pali works of some importance, 
and all printed for the first time, , 
1.— Mahdbodhiromen, or History of the Ho-tree. Edited 
by Sobhita Yati (Lankaravikirana Presa, Colombo). 
Gurulugomi's commentury on this work in Sinhalese was 
printed without the text in 1886, ne 
2.—Samantakiitaconnand, the Description of Adam's 
Peak,” by Vedeha, a name familiar to all students of 
Sinhalese as the author of the Sidit-sangarawa, a grammar 
probably of the fourteenth century a.p. This edition hus 
# Sinhalese version by the editors, and is beautifully printed — 
ot the Government Press, It appears to throw light on 
Sinhalese topography ns well as on Buddhist tradition. 

3.— Abhidhamma-atthasdlini-althayojana (published at the 
Lankopakira Press, Kataluya, Galle), a supercommentary 
on the Dhammasungani, i,, A exposition by Nanakitti, 
® Sinhalese monk, of the Atthusalini, a commentary on the 
Dhammasaigani, a text already published by the Pali Text 
Soviety. As the MS, used for this edition was given “with 
some other rare works,” by the King of Siam, “to be nsod 
in Ceylon,” and are Placed in the hands of Mr. E. Gunaratna, 
the Pal Text Society's chief supporter in the island, it 


= 
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seeme almost a pity that that gentleman did not induce his 
countrymen to allow the book to be printed in Roman 
characters, so as to be of more use to European scholara. 
The editor expresses a fear that the work in its present form 
is “ not free from clerical and other errors,” owing to copying 
nnd collation by ignorant transcribers, If he would print 
hia other rare MSS. in Roman type, he would not only get 
subscriptions from Europe, but could possibly also send. his 
proof-sheets to Siam, and get them compared with other 
MSS. which may be fairly presumed to exist there. 
Cec. Bexnat. 


Tae Patt Text Socrery. 

The publications for this year will be the Mahd-Bodlu- 
Pamaa, edited by Mr, 8, Arthur Strong, of Cambridge; and 
the Dhammeapaila-Atthakathd, edited by Dr. Wenzel and 
Prof. Rhys Davids. Of these the first is nearly ready, 
and the second is in the press. 


VI. Macaatnes. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for May, Mr. R. TH. Dana narrates 
a “Voyage on the Grand Canal of China” in 1860. The 
travellers succeeded in entering the City of Suchau, which 
had not allowed a foreign visitor from the time that Lord 
Macartney passed through it in 1792, till 1857. Only » fow 
duys after Mr. Dana's visit the town waa captured by the 
Yai-Ping insurgents. The writer testifies that the accounts 
of the industry and populousness of China are not overrated. 
After diplomatic parleyings, the Chinese officials not only 
admitted them but received them hospitably, and gave them 
a guide and escort over the “ Paris of China,” as Su-Chau 
was callod, and refused all monetary consideration. 

Blackwood for April contains “ Nis,” a trae story of 
Isfahan, from the French of M, Albert Delpit. The original 
nurrator of this tragedy, which is actually founded on fact, 
ia anid to have been M. Patenotre, now French Minister for 
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the Republio at Tangiers, who was in Persia some 15 you 
ago. a 

The same magazine for June contains an article on the 
“Jewish Colonies in Palestine,” by Major ©. R. Qo 
R.E., M.R.A.S. 4 

In the Century Illustrated Afonthly Magazine for June is ~ 
a sketch entitled Haroun the Caliph, and others,” by Ferid: 
el din Attar, - = 

Chambers's Journal—" A Burmese CSnone," by ED, 
Cuming. A Story. , 

Contemporary Review, June.—“ The New Scheme for the 
Indian Civil Service Examinations,” by J. Churton Collin, 
—"The Shadow of the Kurd,” part ii. by Mrs. Bishop. 
—" The Manipur Blue Book,” by Sir R. Temple (recent 
events), i 

Tn the English Illustrated for April—V. Ball, “The Tras — 
History of the Koh-i-Nur.” With diagrams of this famous 
gem. 

This same Magazine for June has “Tho Fate of Nana 
Sahib’s Englishman,” most graphically told by Archibald — : 
Forbes, , 

Tn Macmiflan's Magazine for June Sir Alfred Lyall prints : 
4 lecture delivered at Oxford, “ The Rise of British Dominion 
in the East.” . 

In the National Review for April the Hindu Marriage 
Agitation is the title and subject of an article by Mr. F. 
Pineott, and also a Letter from Nana Moroji of Bombay, 
accompanied by a Resolution passed at a meeting of which 
he was chairman. ig 

In the National Review for May is an article by @. NL 
Barham on “The Hill Men around Manipur,” their babits 
and customs, and Mr. ©. T. Buckland contributes “Some 
Jail Experiences in India,” 

To the New Review for May Sir R. Temple sends a 
instructive article on “The Outcome of the Manipur 
Disaster.” Sir Richard is adverse to annexation, unless it 
is impossible to set up a Native Administration. Yet he 
says Manipur must be “under the hand of British authority,” 


J 
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, 
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and suggests the making of a railway through the State 
connecting it with the existing railway systema of Bengal 
and Upper Burmah. This will secure our hold on the 
Fastern frontier of India, which it will be well to render 
sbéeolutely secure in time of peace, as, if ever a struggle 
for the retention of the Eastern Empire shall come, it will 
be in the North- West. 

To the New Review for Tune Col. the Hon. N. G. Lyttleton 
sends an article “ The Gurkhas: a Fighting Race.” 

In the Nineteenth Century for Moy Rafiiddin Almad hos 
an article on the Condition of Women in India, 

In this maguzine is also Prof. Max Miiller’s Inaugural 
Lecture delivered before the Royal Asiatic Bociety on the 
4th March, 1891. After dwelling on the meaning of 
“ Antiquity,” the Professor distinguishes between authentio 
and constructive history, bringing forward illustrations from 
the history of ancient kingdoms, He then talks of language, 
giving a lucid exposition, with examples, of Grimm's Law. 
Ife then touches on the folk-lore of the Hust, illastrated by 4 
wondrous story which looks like a prototype of “ Potiphur’s 
wife,” but the Professor is doubtful on this: point. The 
lecturer concludes: “ Give us men who are not only scholars 
but thinkers... .. Discover what is human, not only 
what is old, and Oriental studies will become popular. ... 
helpful to the attainment of man’s highest aim on earth... 
to lowrn to love man.” 

In the Nineteenth Century for Tune, Sir J. F, Stephen 
writes on “The Opium Question,” as suggested by Sir J. 
Pease's resolution passed in the House of Commons. The 
alternative to abolishing the opium traffic is to pay the 
Indian Government £5,500,000 o year, Sir James declares 
that the evils of opium are much exaggerated, and that 
English people “ will pay a 4c. income tax for the destruction 
of opium in India is one of the most foolish dreams ever 
indulged in.” As the Indian opium is the best, the stoppage 
of it would prevent the Chinese from using the best kind.- 
The same number of this magazine contains “ A Deseription 
of Manipur,” by Sir James Johnston, K.0.8.1. (late Political 
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Sa'adi. The Biistan, Photographed from a 
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Agent, Manipur), who relates the modern History with va 
scription of the country, people, and government, in « ¥ a 
fall and entertaining manner. Mrs, Reichardt's pap ron 
“Mohammedan Women,” and Prof. Huxley's * Hasiang rw : 
Adventure,” also appear in this Magazine. , . ’ 

Tn the Quarteriy Review the new edition of Maunde les 
Travels edited for tho Roxburgh Club by Mr, G, F. ¥ ret 
is the subject of an exhaustive article, Col. Yule’s “or By 
“the lying wonders of our English Knight,” printed twenty 
Years ago are entirely confirmed, and Sir John Maundeville 
himself proved to be a myth. The book is now levelled to — 
the position of a medimval story book. 


Vil. Anprrioxs to tue Livrary. 


Bombay, Administration of the Salt and. 
Continental Customs Department for 
1889-90, fol. Bombay, 1891. 

Administration of the Opium De- 
partment for 1889-00. fol. Fomémy, 1891. 

—— Selections from the Records of the 
Government. No, 201, w.s. fol. 

Aerachi, 1890. 

Catalogues of Books published in the Punjab, 
Assam, and Central Provinces for quarter 
ending Deo. 31, 1890, 

oe of the Ferozepore District, 1S88— 

vo. Lahore, 1891. 

Toda Survey of India Department, General | 

Report by Col. Thuillier for 1889-90, | 
fol. Caleutia, 1891. 

India. Selections from the Government 
Records, No, 275. 

Hakluyt Society. Voyage of Francis Legunt. 

2vols. 8vo. London, L801. 

Indian Antiquary. As issued, 














MS. prepared by J. T. Platts, further 
collated by A. Rogers. Svo. London, 1891. 
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Abd ul Kadir Muhammad (Schéch). Wis- 
senschaft der Erbrechta der Hanefiten 
und Shafeiten. Arabic text, translation 
and notes by L. Hirsch. p. 8vo. Leipzig, 

1891. 


: The Editor. 
British Association for the Advancement of - The Britioh 
Science. Report of the 60th Meating, | Association 
held at Leeda. vo. London, 1801. i 

Bible. De Sprenchen van Salome, in het 
Boegineesch ef in Mukassaarsch vertaald 
door Dr. I. F. Matthes. 2 vols. se 

Amaterdam, 1891, 

Cutalogue of the Hebrnica and Judaica mm es 
the Library of the Corporation af the City | Cae 
of London. With a subject index by pili : 
Rev, A. Lowy. Syo. London, 1891. - 

China, Imperial Maritime Customs. 1.) The Tnapector 
Statistical series. No, 2. Oct—Dee, 1800. (Feneral, 


Dr. . F, 
Matthea. 





/ 
Chistaller, J. G. von. Die Volta-Spruche » 
Gruppe, aus der “Zeitschrift fir Afrikan- Dr; Cuat: 
isthe Sprachen.” 1588. TI. 1889-90, ; 
Heft U1. 
Goblet d’Alviella (Le Comte), La Migration \ The Author. 


des Symbols. Svo. Paris, 1891. 
Al-Homduni. Geographie der Arabischen } 
Halb-Insel her. v. D. H. Muller, Bd. IL. 
Bvo. Leiden, 1891. | 
Indian Magazine and Review. As issued. The Publishers, 


Kielhorn (F.) Die Colebrookeschen Pagini | 

MS. der Konigl. Bibl. #u Gottingen. The Author. 
; Pamphtet. 
Liebich (B.) Panini. Svo. Leipsig, 1891, The Author. 


Ray. Part 65. 
Redhouse, Sir James. A Turkish and English 
Lexicon. Parts 5-8, | The Author. 
Roy. 8vo. Constantinople. | 
Straits Branch. Royal Asiatic Boetsty, The Society. 
Journal. Dec. 1890, 
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“Renan (Ernest), Histoire du Pouple d'Tsrael. 

 —- Vols, 1-3. vo. Paris, 1839-91, | 

Mariette (Auguste). Outlines of Ancient 

E Sistuees) Trapatated-and edited, 

with notes, by M. Brodrick. 

i2mo. London, 1891. 

_ Mendez Pinto. Voyages and Adventures of, 
done into English by Henry Cogan. With 
an Introduction by Arminius Vambéry. 

Bvt. Eondon, 1801; 

‘Kaart van het Eiland Java. On sheets in 

1854, 
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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Arr. XITL—7he Life and Works of Ahmad ibn Talin. 
By Eustace K. Coxser. 


Tue Mosque of Ibn Tiliin was the third congregational * 
Mosque built in the Muslim capital of Egypt. The first, 
originally built by ‘Amr, the conqueror of the country, in 
a.n. 21 (a.p. 642), was re-built and extended by many 
governors in succession, and still remains—a monument of 
great historical, if of slight artistic interest.* The second, 
known os Gaimi‘ al ‘Askar, or the Camp Mosque, was built 
in a.m, 169 (a.v. 78%), in the military suburb which had 
grown up since A.1. 133 to the N.E, of the original capital. 
This Mosque was increased in size in a.m. 211 (a.p. 82¢) and 
is heard of us late us .1. 517 (av 1123); but all traces of 
it have been lost for many centuries, nor have any details 
come down to us with regard to its plan and architecture.* 
The circumstances of Egypt had indeed been unfavourable 


to any development of architectural activity on a grand scale. 


' The chief authority upon which T Thaye dawn all dhrough this srt i te 


the ap, 1420, and l / 
information on oe topagraphy ee prec Cairo Egypt generally, 
shall citeit nume of ** Mac. - : 
* That ja, u mosque in which & sermon is prenched on Fridays. Many «mall 


-"g°" % 


wo 
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The administration of the country was entrusted to a rior, 

who was appointed by the Qaliph; and of the governors, 

from the date of the Conquest (a.m. 21=4.n. 642), down to 
the accession of Ahmad ibn Tiliin (acm. 254—4,p, 868), one 
only had held office for more than two or three yours at 
atime. To this want of continuity in the central power 
must be added tho very disturbed state of the country, whioh 
witnessed a succession of revolts, now of the Copts, now 
of the Araba of the Eastern desert; and, more important still, — 
the drain on the resources of the country kept up by the pay= 
ment of the yearly tribute to Baghdad.? Meanwhile, early — 
in the third century of the Flight, the Caliphs at Baghdad 
begun to surround themselves with Turkish troops, slaves, 
and favourites, and the Arabs were gradually driven out 
from the high positions at Court, in the Administrations, — 
and in the Army. It was Al-Mu‘tasim who first began to 
give the distant provinces in fief to Turkish favourites, who; 
themselves staying nt court, named governors to administer 
their provinces and send the tribute, As early as am, 210 
(a.p. 834), Egypt was given in fief to the Turk Ashinaa, 
who appointed governors till his death in a.m, 230. In 
An, 255 (a.p, 849-50), the Caliph Al-Mutawakkil named 
his own son (afterwards Caliph under the title of AL 
Mustansir) to be Lord of Egypt. None of these over- rds 
ever visited their fiefs: and thus was the way prepared for 
an able and ambitious prince to make himself independent, — 
and found a dynasty in Egypt: which is exactly what — 
happened under Ahmad, the son of Tiliin.* 

Tiltin was a Turk, who had been sent by the governor of 
Bukhira as a present to the Caliph Al-Ma'min, an. 200 
(an. 81§), and rose to high positions at Baghdad, His 
son Ahmad was born in a.m. 220 (a.n. 835), and received — 
a most careful education, soon becoming known not less for 
his military tastes than for his knowledge of the Karan 


**Abd-~al-‘Aziz ibn Marwan, son of the ruling Caliph. His rule extented 
Sp eet to anit. 86, a kona -ao eae 
Letory of Egypt uncer the nurs, from fhe ) a = 

tp to the ca of Almad ihn Tallin, ix told in outline by Mie. De 
As tole giving of Egypt in fiel, see espopinlly Mic, i, 313. 
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and tho Traditions, and his pious and even ascetic life, Ho 


visited Tarsus on several occasions for the purpose of 


‘studying under the professors there: and on the death of 


his father in aca. 240 (an, 854), he asked for an allowance 
to enable him to further pursue hia studies at the same 
place. This was granted him: but after some time, hearing 
that his mother was unhappy in his absence, he started. back 
to Sdmarra,! and on the way rescued a great booty which 
had been taken by the Bedouins from on envoy of the 
Caliph, who was bringing costly works of art from Constanti- 
nople, This gained him the favour of Al-Musta‘in, who, 
when deposed by the Turks in a.m. 252 (a.n, 866), chose 
Ahmad to accompany him into exile. After a short time, 
the mother of the new Caliph Al-Mu‘tazx tried to bribe 
Ahmad with the promise of the governorship of Al Wasit, 
to murder his unfortunate charge. On his refusal to lift 
his hand against one whom he had acknowledged os Caliph, 
he was ordored to give up to another the guardianship of 
Al-Musta‘in, who was immediately murdered, and afterwards 
piously entombed by Ahmad, who, on bis return to Samarra, 
held « high position among the Turks, About two years 
lnter, the Amir Bakbak, who had married the widow of 
‘Tali, was invested with the fief of Egypt; ond sent his 
stepson Ahmad as his deputy to that country, where he 
arrived in a.m. 254 (an. 868). Abmnd’s authority did 
not originally extend beyond the Capital: but the death of 

! Samarra was wt this time the eapital of the Caliphe. It lny about three 


duyw’ journey N. of Baghdad, on tho site of a city which Haran care Faabhd began 
to build, but afterwurds abandoned. Tn act. 221 (a0. #35) the Caliph Al- 


 Muttasim founded the new elty, and is nhl to have named it Sarre sun 15" 


(41) ayo See), tne tHe who beholds (it) nejoieon'* which wae conteneted by 
the poople into Samarra, and other forms. Tt hae been pointed aut, however, 
that a city with a name like this had long existed on: the site; Amiens mention 
ing it in his account of Jovinn's retrent, under the oame of Cleatelam Sumere, 
It would scem, them, that the longer form sree oat of a bit af etyruulogies! 
mrthology, Simarra wna the send of dhe Caliphe for some time after this. Some 
atentunts place the birth of Abmad there: bat the date dies not allow of it, 
Abmnd having been born in at. 220, and the city ofl Al-Mu‘tasim formed the 
ywar after, For Samarra, see Weil, Geschichto der Chalifen, ii. 302, note: from 
which most of the information here given is drawn. F 


~ 
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Al-Mu‘tazz in the next year brought about the full of 
Bikbik, who was succeeded in power by Miagir,! Ahg ind'g 
father-in-law, who instated him as governor of the whale 
of Egypt, a.n. 256 (a.n, 870).2 = 
Tt was not long before an opportunity presented itself 
to Alimad for putting himself in a position of practical 
independence, On the death of the Governor of Palestine, 
his son, Ibn Shaikh, seized Damascus, declared himself on 
independent ruler, and detained 750,000 dinara of Egyptian 
tribute on its way to Baghdad. Ahmad received orders 
from the Caliph to drive out Ibn Shaikh: and after long e 
preparations he began his march with an immense army 
4H, 258 (4p, 872). Meanwhile, however, troopa sent frou 
Baghdad accomplished the work, and Ahmad received — 
orders to turn back, He had now a very large number 
of armed followers entirely at his own disposul, and the — 
dwelling-space in Fustat and Al-‘Askar no longer sufficed 
to house them. Ahmad accordingly determined to build 
a new suburb, and chose for it the high ground which at 
the present day is occupied by the S.E. corner of Cairo, 
Tt is bounded on the E. by the Citadel, and on the N. by 
the long street which is known during « portion of its course - 
us the Se/ita, and which runs from a point a little 8, of 
the Mosque of Sultan Hasan right away down to that of 
As-Saiyida Zainab, near the 8,W. corner of the city. The 
boundaries on the W. and 8. are not so clearly defined, and 
Al-Makrizy's account’ is in some details unintelligible: 
bat it would seem that on the W, it did not extend beyond 
the height known as the Kabsh, which ends just beyond 
the Mosque of Singar al Gawaly: while on the 8. the 2 
present extent of the city probubly marks its boundaries 
With sufficient uccuraey. To this site, then, Ahmad rode, - 
on his return from the interrupted expedition against Ibn : 
Shaikh, and gave orders to clear the ground, which was ; 


' Bo in Mac. i, 314. Wilstenfeldt (Statthalter ron aeyptan, ili. 9, gives: 
the Hume as Bargig. In any case the father-in-law of Abmad is not to be com 
founded with the Migar whe afterwards appears os Gororner of Syria. 

> Early life of Abmad, Mae, i, 314. 

* Muse. i. 314. 
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partly covered by the tombs of Jews and Christians. Here 
he built himself a palace, and lnid out a great Maidin, or 
exercise-ground; while around them he hade his courtiers 
and followers to establish themselves, So they built them- 
selves houses, and the new town grew until it joined the 
‘Askar, It was divided into Quarters, called Hufa't (.-\h3) 
or “ Fiefs,"—here perhaps rather “ Wards,"—corresponding, 
as wo are distinctly told, to the Hardt or “ Quarters "in 
the Cairo of Al-Makrizy’s day. Euch Quarter was named 
after its inhabitants, a the Quarter of the Nubians, the 
Greeks, and eo forth: the household servants, and the 
diferent orders of sluves, each had quarters of their own = 
while the great courtiers and officers built each as he would. 
The whole was named Al-Kata'i', or the Wards,—a name 
still preserved! in the name of a street in this district. 
There were seven gates which led to the castle and the 
Maidan: among the rest, one named Bib-as-Siba’, or the 
Gute of the Lions, from two stuceo representations of lions, 
—no doubt reliefs—which adorned it: besides a triple gute 
which was used only by the Prince himself, surrounded by 
his Guard* 

Among the other great buildings of Ahmad in his new 
city was the Mdristdn, or Hospital, in the ‘Askar, 5, of 
the Kata’, This was for the gratuitous treatment of the 
public, and no soldier, or Mamlik of the Prince, was to be 
received there, It was built in a.m. 261 (ap. 87+) at a cost 
of 60,000 dintira—eay £30,000, ; 

Another great work was a Well and Aqueduet,* by which 
the water was raised from Birkut ol Habash, at @ point 
SE. of Al-Fustat, and carried northwards to the neighbour- 
hood of a Moaque in the great burial-ground. This building 
is of special interest to us with reference to the Mosque : 
for it is ascribed to the same architect, and is still in 


2 Or at any ete at the beginnt af the century, when the eplendic map wf 


Napoleon's expedition waa mide. | 
Abmad's tirst youre in Egypt, {ha Shaikh, building amd description of Al. 
Kata'i', Moo. i. 314-918. 
* ‘The Maristan, Mae, i 405. 
* The Aqueduct, Mac, i. 461. 
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existence, though in a state of ruin, and beastiad many 
marks of repairs at a comparatively late period! The wall 
is constructed at the foot of a spur of the hill Al-Mukattam, 
and has a huge superstructure which is based partly on the: 
ed of the spur itself. On this superstructure two grea 
wheels worked by bullocks raised the water in pote by the 
method customary in Egypt, and poured it into the water- 
course, which conducted it northwards, on an aqueduct | 
which at the beginning is not much more than six metres 
high, and which after some time becomes lower as the 
ground rises, and at Inst disappears, the watercourse running 
along the surface of the ground, All the original work is 
of red brick and mortar, of exactly the same type ns that 
of the Mosque, and all the arches whose original form is 
not hidden by obviously late repiirs are pointed. The 
original red bricks are even of the anme size ns those of 
the Mosque. The architect is said to have been a Obristian 
—which no doubt means a Copt;*—and the story rans that 
on the day when Ahmad rode out to view the work on 
its completion, his horse stumbled on some fresh mortar, 
The Prince, superstitious and tyrannical as he was, ite 
terpreted this as a bad omen, for which the architeot 
was guiltily responsible: and after paying him 500 blows 
instead of the 500 dinars he was expecting, bnd him 
thrown into prison. How he came out thence we shall 
presently hear. 
_ The immense suma expended on the works already men- 
tioned, besides the Mosque, could obviously not be raived 
without oppressive taxation, if the tribute was to be sent 
as usual to Baghdad, The accepted legend spenks of & 























' The existence of this ome gags is known ew persons, and Tam not 
wware that uny pode tema od it a9 that of Th Pale Tt seemea to ma, bows 
ever, that there con he hardly any doubt about the matter. The identifeution 
depends chiefly an topographical considerations, whieh involve more discussion 
than we oun kere afford space for, and which Th je avslepe ee ea 

-Meaa wala, the detaila of the sosctertin noe i the entirely support the 


Seated appetites Reg doubt ave een apo of a 8 
oe i hg ces ho arte of th ee grea suring geo Cai 
any Mae, Ll. 


* Tha legend of the treasure, Mac. i, 207, 
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sum of 1,000,000 dindra (aay £500,000) found by Ahmad. 
when riding in the desert, after resisting the arguments of 
his secretary, [bn Dasiima, who had tried to persuade him 
to adopt harsh methods of extortion. Considering the im- 
portant place this treasure cccupies in the stories of the 
building of the Mosque, we may hesitate to reject it as 
entirely fabulous, At the same time, we remark that the 
date of its finding is placed in a.m, 259, which coincides: 
exuctly with the time when Ahmad finally got into his 
own banda the direction of the raising of the tribute,’ and 
was surrounded by a large armed force. We are therefore 
certainly warranted in beimg sceptical as to the amount of 
the find, and in attributing to the fnots just mentioned 
mach greater influence on Ahmad’s financial position than 
any treasure-trove could exercise, In fact, we find that in 
aH. 262 (a.m, 87$) Alumad refused to send the tribute, and 
when threatened with deposition, returned so rough an 
answer, that the Caliph sent against him a great army under 
Tbn Bugha, Luckily for Ahmad, the expedition was detained 
at Rukka for ten. months by the want of provisions and 
money to pay the troops. During this time the Prince built 
o great fortress on the ‘gland of Rida, opposite Al-F ustiit 
(an. 263=a4.n, 87$), and a revolt of the troops of Ibn 
Bugha resulted in the final relinquishment of the expedition.? 
In the following year, Ahmad openly rebelled, and invaded 
and conquered Syria. =: 
Meanwhile, however, he had already begun the building 
of his great Mosque,’ to us the most important of all bis 
works, because still existing in comparatively good preservit= 
tion, and practically unaltered by restoration. Its aite i 
cowards the 8, of the town of Al-Kati’t', on the high: rocky 
ground which was known as the Hill of Yashkur, after « 


j pecliti the tribute * renal in the hands of a 
Saat at ekeeeeel eee ot ned from Dag! i t was digent ean 
that Abmad at last got rid of Thu udabhir, the Ted Dagoersar bps 
whom and himeeli nro ha bean», continnal SEES SS 
* {ag ea ap pT ae fort on Rida, Mae. {. B10; BH. 178-180. 
No traces of the fortress now 6 
3 The Mosque, Mac, ii. 26: 
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tribe of Arabs who had settled there at the conquest. It 
was s place renowned for the answering of prayer, and 
a legend related that Moses had there held communication 
with the Most High.' 

The accompanying plan? shows the Mosque as it exists 
at the present day. We have only to include in the outer 
courts the two corners which have been built over, and we 
have before us the absolute original plan. The whole 
enceinte is a square, the sides of which measure about 
160 metres: but the Mosque proper is a rectangle of 140 
by 116 metres: and consists of an open court of 90 metres 
square, surrounded on three sides by colonnades of two rows 
of piers, and on the fourth (that of the Kibla, pointing to 
Mekka), by one of five.’ The narrow outside courts surround 
the first three mentioned colonnades, and complete the square. 
These outer courts were technically known as Ziddas, or 
“additions,” and served as it were to shut in the sacred 


outbuildings, and in the present case we find in the N. 
Zidda « pluce of ablution, and « great minaret: of which 
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which a door (which still exists), led into the Mosque close 
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fatter more hereafter.' To the south of the Mosque, Ahmad 


built his “Dar al Imira,”* or Government House, 


to the mimbar and the mihrab. In the days of Al Mu‘izs, 
the first Fatimy Caliph, the Dar al Imara was used for 
the offices of the Tribute. It afterwards fell into ruin, with 
the whole of the Kata’i‘; and its site was oceupied in Al- 
Makrizy’s day by « cloth-sellers’ market. 

The stories of the building of the Mosque plainly prove 


that this was the first occasion on which piers hod been 


used instead of columns in any great building in Egypt. 
We know that the Arabs found a plentiful store of ancient 
columns ready to their hand, and that it was their invariable 
custom to use this material, and not to muke columns them- 
selves, Such had been their method in the Mosque of 
‘Amr, and we cannot doubt that it was the same in the Camp 
Mosque. The authority quoted by Al-Makrizy is called by 
him the “Chronicler of Ibn Tiliin;* and we have un- 
fortunately no certainty as to his date, and cannot tell 
whether he is a contemporary authority or not. His sccount 
of the matter is that the Camp Mosque having become 
too small, Ahmad determined to build a new Mosque, out 
of the treasure which by the favour of Providence he had 
discovered. He estimated 300 as the number of columns 
which he should require: and he was told that they could 


t The street which side the ‘W, isda Denes 10 dia day the name of 
Shi a Zinay ot Za Set Till win the lant fur oF five yon Doe 
a show of the picturesque ‘* mashrablys windows, SS it is given 


frequent! roduced specimens of Cairene ‘i 

Oppoite p. 78 of Nee ae Poale’s ** Art of the Sarncess in Beypl Macy sp" 

a8 8 fron ‘coe to a book written the other , by an A .~ = 

ligh ete to 0 oweise, insceraeyy Me. serene LTC Egyptian 

Sketches” ‘The lotticed windows have now (189)) measly disappeared. 
* Mae. ii. 269, 
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and the Aqueduct: and he wrote to Ahmad from priagn 
saying, “I will build it for thee as thou wishest and choosest, 
without any columns except the two columns of the ici” 
Brought before the Prince, he offered to make a drawing 
of the Mosque for him.'! Ahmad sent for parchment, the 
drawing was made on the spot, and the Prince, astonished 
and delighted, released the Christian, clothed him in a robe 
of honour, and paid him 100,000 dinars (say £50,000) on 
account for the building. This story thus assigns osm 
reason for the use of piers, the difficulty of obtaining columns — 
without desecrating other places of worship: and this view 
is supported by other detaila, showing the unxiety of Ahmad 
that no iligotten wealth should be employed in this work. 
of ‘piety. Among these we may mention the story that, — 
‘seeing the workmen at labour during the month of Ramagiin 
as the hour of evening approached, Ahmad gave orders that 
they should in future be dismissed at the time of afternoon — 
prayer: and when the month of fasting was over, he would 
not return to the old rule, but still let them go at the earlier — 
hour. Agnin, it ia stated thut Ahmad saw in a dream 8 
though God Most High manifested himself, and His light 
fell upon the town round about the Mosque, but the Mosque 
itself remained in darkness. .At this the Prince was grieved, — 
aod snid: “Verily, I built it not save for God entirely, — 
and with wealth permitted by religion, and on which is 

no doubt." The dream, however, was interpreted to him 
in this wiso: “ This Mosque shall remain, and all that is 
around it shall fall into ruin:" since everything upon 
which falls the Majesty of God must sink before it: and 
this interpretation was proved true by later history. From 
a different source,? again, we are told that the absence of | 
columns was criticized by some after the completion of the 
Mosque, and that Ahmad replied: “As for the columns, 
T have built this Mosque with wealth allowed by religion, 


a soaee 3s nothing in the text 60 show rersmypcrey paradise toi le 
a Pera pertiwe.. general opinion seam to regulur arolil- 
tectural plans wern not ned hy the Arab uxoliteabs. 

© Tho ‘Abed og-Zihir (died a, 602—4 9. 1192); opad Mac. il, 268, 
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‘namely, the treasure, and T would not mingle it with other. 


And these columns must have been either from a Mosque 
er from a church: therefore I kept it far from them.” Al- 
Kada‘y,' on the other hand, as quoted by Al-Makriay later 
on in his account of the Mosque, gives a different aspect 
fo the matter, He represents Ahmad as saying, “T will. 
build « building which will remain if Migr be burned, and 
will remain if it be submerged.” So he was told, “Is must 
be built up to the roof with lime and burnt bricks which 
will resist the fire, and there must be no marble columna 
in it, for they cannot withstand the fire.” It is probable that 
this story, like that of Ahmad's dream, is an er post facto 
invention. After 240 years of building with ancient 
materials, it ia no wonder if a diffieulty was found im 
obtaining columns except by desecration of existing places 
of worship, and Ahmad was just the man to set his heart 
on doing some one great work with scrupulous micety os 
tothe sources from which it came, thinking thus to make 
an acceptable peace-offering to God, though hie life im 
general was one great story of tyrrany and extortion. We 
shall seo later on that Lagin was equally scrupulous when 
he restored the Mosque." 


1 Tied ac. 44 —a.p, 1062. 

2 In Al-Mokriay’s account (ii. 406 agq-) of the 3 B 
68340, 124), we fod ean ihustration of the wholo subject of the et 
Ployment of forced labour a stolen materiale i a 
Completion of this great building, which mur rg an olahorate howprtsl, & 
religious college, and a great domed chamber i | tomb of 
thé founder,—“a party among the ins scruples alveat thie Varalallbine 
af poblic prayer in the college ami. the ed od than 
Mitistiin on account of the excessive | extorted from the people in builiting: 
fe’ Tt seome that ‘Alam-wd-din ash-Shugaty, who wos entrusted with the 
management of the building, had expelled without notiee : 
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Tn later times there is only one very conspicuous example 
of « Mosque of the type of Ibn Tiliin’s, with piers instead 
of colamns. This is the Mosque known by the namo of 
Fitimy Caliph Al-Hikim, who finished in a.w, 403 (ap, 
1012) the work begun by his father Al-‘Agiz in a.m. d80 
(ao. 990).1 OF this what remains is in a very ruinous 
state, and bears marks of never having been so solidly 
built ss its prototype. The great Mosque of Baibars, to 
the N, of Cairo,? of the date of a.m. 665 (a.n, 1267), was 
also constructed with piers, some of which remain, In the 
mausoleum of Sultan Burkik,’ again, built by his son Faraj 
at the end of the thirteenth century 4.n., we have another 
example of a Mosque on a large seale with piers; but m 
this example, as also originally in the Mosque of Ak 
Sonkur* (acu, 747=a.1. 1446), now known as the Mosque 
of Ibrahim Agha, the roof is vaulted. On the whole the 
later builders returned to the earlier custom; and we have 
ample evidence that the building of a colonnaded Mosqua— 
always meant the pulling down of earlier buildings to 
supply the columns. 

The Mosque, then, was built with piers, which, like the 
rest of tho building, were constructed of hard red bricks, — 
eighteen centimetres long, by eight wide and about four 
thick, laid flat, and bound by layers of mortar of from one_ 
and a half to two cent. thick, the whole being covered by 
several layers of the finest and hardest white plaster. The 


that, however sound in theory the fatwa might be, it proved too mich to be 

a feasible rule im penction, “He remarks that the title of tho Aiyihys to all 

the peat Laan af Cairo was os defective as that of Kalawiin to the Dir wh 

Kuthiya (the palace out af which the Miristin had been made), and thut 

adit hod himself expelled the inhabitants of Hida for the purpose of building 

his citadel, and, in fact, that the whole was a case of “the robber rubbed 

the spoiler epoiled."” As for forced labour, he exelnime—** Good God! tell may 

do, for 1 know it not, which of them evar proceeded in any othar way? 

that ecme of them are more tyrannical than others.” Any one who hes some 

Soyar bas neeees te eee aie kite Beceem 
akricy here represents ia quite iniriy, 2 cle, in theary, 

Mosque should be free from all aiicion of stolen Jand or muterin’s and forced 

labor, and occasionally we find a founder insisting on these pointe. 

Mac. ii, S77. 

Mar, ii, 399 ayy, 

Mar. ii. 364, 

Mac. ii. 309, 
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foundations are probably for the most part, if not entirely, 
on the solid rock; and the result is # building which for 
strength and durability far exceeds any other in Cairo, if 
we except the three great city gates of hewn stone, built in 
Fitimy times, when Badr ol Gomaly was at the head of 
affairs, Only one part do we know to have been rebuilt, 
the north colonnade, adjoining the great minaret. This 
we are told was reconstructed in a.m. 792 (an. 1390)? and 
it has since suffered so much, that the west portion has had 
to be supported by filling up the arches. For the rest, we 
may say that nothing of the original structure has suffered 
materially, except the one row of piers already mentioned 
as having disappeared. Of these last it would seem thot 
those in the middle of the row fell in 18147 On consult- 
ing the notes taken during that year by the Shaikh ‘Abd- 
ruhimin Al-Gabarty, and published in his J ournal or “ History 
of his own Times” (Balak, 1880), we find that on the night 
corresponding to that of Sunday, June Sth, there was an 
earthquake just at the time of the call to evening prayer, 
and that the shocks were repeated during the night and 
early in the morning ; and a part of the battlement of the 
Mosque Al-Azhar was thrown down.’ We can hardly 
doubt, then, that this was the occasion on which these piers 
first suffered damage. A photograph by Frith (reproduced 
in illustration No. 1), of which I do not kuow the date, but 
which is probably ot least thirty years old, shows the whole 
line of piers standing, but the middle arch entirely blocked 
up. According to the legend of the plan in Baedekor 
(p. 285) it was in 1877 that the whole line of piers gave 
way completely. The remains were then cleared away by 
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order. 
1 Mag. ii, 269, F 
2 Haodeker's Handtock to Lower E (German edition, sik Ep dere 


anys: “To the middie piers, which fell in 1B14, were attac ed mar 
with Kiity imecriptions which recorded the dute of building: tl 

‘ to ruin.” A portion of one of these inscriptions ‘was found last simmer (tnt uf 
1890) in the course af taking away the modern walls which formed chambers 
between the arches. This has been pot up the 


pendix IT. 
* Al~Gabarty, iv. 201. 
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If to tho contemporary Egyptians the distinctive 1 
of the new Mosque was to be found in the use of pi 
to us it lies rather in the use of the pointed arch, which 
may be roughly said to appear here for the first time, 
deliberately and consistently carried out on a large scale, 
Tt has been pointed out! that an isolated instance of pointed : 
arches occurs in the Nilometer, as restored by Ibn Tuli 

7 at a date some sixteen years earlier: und to this we must 
now add the arches of the Aqueduct, which must be placed 
two or three years earlier than the Mosque, and are by 
our authorities ascribed to the same architect.? When all 
is said, it is plain that the pointed arch first came into 
general use about the time of Ahmad Ibn Tiltin, and we - 
may practically date the style from the foundation of this 
Mosque, The arches spring from a height of 4-64 metres 
from the ground, rising at the apex to @ perpendicular 
height of 370 metres from the spring: their span is 
4°56 metres, and there is a very slight, but unmistakeable, 
return. Around the arches and along the top of the piers runs 
& continuous friego of raised stuceo work, 46 cents, in breadth. 
Above each of the piers, the spave between the arches is 
pierced by small pointed arch of the same character 
ising to the same height as the great ones. Constructivelyy 
they lighten the weight upon the piers, and at the same time 
they form an attractive feature in the architectural scheme 


























* By Mr, B. 8. Poole, in a See 


. is pointed arches in n part of the Mosque of ‘Amr, a 
: Toole gegen et. p. He En “at least half a century later than the tontitastndt al all 7 
mosque."" It ts abeclutely certain thot cannot be earlier than Am. 


212; ie, 102 yours later tant the foundation, probably Later than. 
au this,’ and ‘mn y with great probability be attributed te ppl i Khomie 
> rwath, son of Abo Tin Tolin 


’ * The inside of the arches wns also y covered hy #tnoeo tooo ornamentation, 
ae may be cee in Prise J erin Arabe, Paris, 1877), vol. i. plate Ty 
‘. where « view in the S. colounads nvar the minhar shows remmins of decoration 
on the inside of » aingle arch : and sini the last fey months, on tay ef Bie! 
arches af the W, cabonnade (s, i$ ed Bek echo Sonans: Soe Ae ie 
where, in pulling down the m ork which blocked up the arches, some 0 
thie latert conting: of vinteo hw heen restored. The te ene eT 
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ofthe whole. Above the small arches runs a horizontal 
ridge, 42 cents. wide, of a more elementary pattern 
than that already mentioned: while the space from this to 
the flat wooden roof is covered with planks of wood, down 
the middle of which runs continuously o succession of 
Koranio inscriptions in superb Kiify letters of severely: 
square type. Each letter is cut out in solid wood and fixed 
on to the board: their height is some 19 centa., and we 
cannot doubt that they belong to the original building 
(see Illustration, No, 2), It is probably this frieze which 
gave rise to the fuble alluded to by Al-Mukrizy, which 
lias been retailed and exaggerated by some modern authors, 
who have stated it as if it were a fact. It is instructive 
to note that old Muac., who, for an Arab author, shows on 
occasions & remarkably critical spirit, gives the story for 
what it is worth, and does not in the least imply that he 
believes it. His worda are: “I have seen one who said 
that he [Ahmad] made a band of ambergris running all 
round it. I have not seen any author mention it, but it 
is spread abroad by oral report and tradition.” The story 
has been improved in modern times up to the point of 
sorting that the whole of the Kur'an was written round 
the Mosque, in letters of ambergris.' 

The illustration No. 3 will bring before the reader the 
scheme of the great colonnade, as above described. The 
sides of the court show the following distinction: the space 
above the arches js occupied by one brond frieze of atuceo 
rosettes, in place of the two friexes (stucco, and wood with 


-Kiify inscription). These rosettes are placed each in an 


octagon sunk space, and are for the most part deeply incised, 
and of two slightly different types, arranged alternately. 
Besides this, the court shows a large rosette at each side 
of the wmull arches, ‘These are for the most part in circular 
sunk spaces, and also incised: some, however, are in relief: 


' Tt mny be of interest to show what proportion of the Kor'in is really eon- 
tained in the friem. There are 1988 metros of writing, ? letters to a mote, ani 
therfore 17,A0i letters. ‘The Kur'in containa 323,671 Jetters, arcording to 
Arab anthoritins, wad this divided by 17,802 gives ua IT odd, iv. ty of the 
Kur'dn is actually contained in the frien. 
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and among those which remain we may count at least twenty. 
different patterns. For the most part each small arch shows: 
on ench side an example of similar type, but not exuotly 
the same pattern. The general effect is that of considerable 
variety with a certain amount of balance, but not enough 
to become mechanical (sce Tlustration No. 4). The patterns: 
of nenrly all are so simple and primitive that there can” 
be no doubt that if they were restored by Lagin the 
originals were faithfully reproduced: it would certainly be 
impossible to point to anything similar of his own time. 
Tho only thing that at all recalls the effect of the general 
scheme and decoration of this courtyard is the great court 
of the Azhar (a.m. 361—=a,n, 971), though there columns 
tuke the place of piers, The whole circuit of the courtyard 
was crowned by a battlement of the strange pattern which — 
we still see in parts!’ Through the vistas of the arches 
we catch climpses of a row of openwork stucco? windows, 
which run round the whole Mosque, and show against the 
sky at distance like delicate lacework. Their form is that 
of a pointed arch of the same type as the great arches, but 
springing from engaged dwarf columns. A plaster friexa 
runs round the arches and connects them horizontally from 
the spring, as in the case of the great arches. They are 
so arranged that each third one corresponds exactly to the 
centre of a great arch, This of course does not apply to 
the E. and W. ends of the N. and S. colonnades, where, 
us the plan shows, the wall space is interrupted by the 
piers resting aguinst the walls, and the windows ure placed 
one between each two rows of piers, and the horizontal friese 
is in each case interrupted by the pier. 

The scheme of the wall outside, os conditioned by tha 
above, may be seen in Illustration 4, which shows the out-— 
side of the E. wall of the Mosque proper, looking down 






i 


* Indeed, every wall in the Mosque wae so crowned ; the inner and outer walls 
of the Mosque proper, and the outer walls of the Ziddas, Fragments remain to 
preve it in each omen. 

9 Not “calearsona atone," ox wnid by Coste (Arch. Arabe, Paris, 1689, poo 
Mr. Stanley Lane Poole (Art. of the Sarucens in Egypt, p. 31) also : 
“grilles of stone,” 
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§& The windows are perfectly plain, without frieze or any 
other ornament, and the spaces between them are ocenpied 
by very primitive niches with seallop-shaped heads, At 
the N. and 8, ends, where the windows are by the necessity 
of the case much wider spart, the balance is restored by 
inserting between each pair of windows a plain niche (some- 
whet smaller than the windows, but of the same shape) 
und treating it as one of the serics. The outside of the 
Mosque thus preserves the plain and unornamented character 
which seems to have been universal in the earlier examples 
of Arab architecture, and which was in later Mosques of 
the colonnuded type relieved by projecting portals richly 
ornamented (as in the Mosque of Buibara to the N. of Cairo), 
In our Mosque there is no trace of any great entrance 
portals, In the E. Ziada we can see all the original six 
doors, thongh all but one are blocked up. They are plain 
flat-topped openings, without doorposta: the wooden lintel 
is relieved by a solid arch in the wall above. 

In the middle of the court, on the site of the present 
ablution fountain, stood a domed building with latticed 
windows on all sides. It was supported on ten columns 
of marble, and surrounded by sixtecn others: whieh would 
seem to imply that it was a pentagon, supported by twa 
columns at each angle, and surrounded by an ovtagon 
colonnade supported in the same manner. It was paved 
with marble, and contained underneath the dome a marble 
basin four ells (say 230 metres) in dinmeter, in the midst 
of which a fountain shot into the air. The dome was 
ornamented with the signs of the Zodiac, and was used 
for the call to prayer.’ This Jiwrdra, 8 our authorities 
call it, must not be taken for an ablution-place: it was 
merely an ornamental feature in the building. Whoen the 
Mosque was first opened for prayer, one of the criticiama 
passed on it was the absence of any place of ablution; and 
Ahmad replied that he had purposely omitted it, because 


' How the dome could be oo used) is not eleor—it probabl hed ao catelhe 
baleony at the base. The aiginal Arable [which seems to sd lim ‘Abd ag= 
becure, 


ahir's) ia somewhat o 


Pe 1801, a6 


‘of the uncleanliness which it brought, but that he wou 


ey ran Berchom, who haw had an opportunity af examining it el 
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now have one built behind! the Mosque, which he accords 
ingly did. In ast. 376 (a.n. 986) the Fauwiira was entirely 
burnt to the ground, Nine yenrs later another was built 
in its place by order of the Culiph Al-‘Aziz-billah* This” 
has given place in its turn to the domed building with 
the basin for ablution, which we now see there, and which — 
belongs to the restoration of Lagin.* It is built of fing 
blocks of Mukattam limestone, and is a rectangle of 12:87 — 
by 14°38 metres, the longer sides being those on the N, 
and 8 The dome is built on the square of 12-87 metres 
on the westernmost part: the extra length of the building 
to the E. showing inside as merely extra thickness in the 
wall, which contains o staircase leading to a small chamber — 
which formerly existed on the S.E. corner of the roof.+ 
Each side of the square under the dome is pierced by a 
large pointed arch, with no return, The actual urches” 
are built of red brick, formerly plustered. It seems probable 
that the arches contained no doors, but that the building 
was left open on all sides, The floor is of marble, mostly 
in long slips, obtained by sawing columns. An octagonal 
ablution basin of stone occupies the centre of the chamber. | 
The high dome is connected with the square by pendeutives” 


"je. in the N. Hinde. The jibin end of a Mosque ix always called the frnmt, 
and the oppesite end tha back. This conaruadicts. the way we should naturally 
regard the matter, but the point af view taken ia that of the worshipper metaaty 
at preven, who nt course fronts the Kibla, Hie 
ole is worth remarking that Al-‘Asia ule built a Fauwdra in the Masque ab 
Winr, twe years inbir than this date (Mod. ii; 240). 

7 Mr. Stanley Lane Poole (Art of tha Saracons in Karpl, p. 64) mpparoetiy 
takes the present dome to be thot of Al ‘Axis, emying it was '* bailt a century 
later than the mosque.” ‘The whole buildingy proclaims itealf in its construction 
and details to belong to the time of Muhammad an Nasir, or I The- 
atyle of the pendentives inside the dome, und the Nashky inscription which 
surrounds it, ore in themselves quite enough to render a Fatimy date impossible. 
But itis unnecessary to have recourse to such evidence, for a wooden inscription, 
oo the outnide, though so worn as only to be legible im porte, and so high up sa 
to require a very long ladder to examine it, is conceived im the same gener 
terms os that on Lagin’s pulpit, and contoins (as 1 om a nnd my trietil 

vy} tlie: mumitiet 


—. wa the founder, 
. chamber is shown still im its place in Frith’s photograph (Illus 
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of brick, plastered, of the severe type which we observe in 
the Mosque of Baibars al Gishenkir! (4.5. 606-=1.n, 12,4) 


and others of the aame period. Round the circle of the 
dome runs a gigantic Nushky inscription from the Kur'in, 
y. 6, which gives the instructions for ablation. 

But the most remarkable and enigmatic feature in the 
whole building hus yet to be described. This is the great 
Minaret in the N. Zifda, of a form I believe unexampled 
among all the minareta of Islim. It is built of blocks of 
hard limestone, and begins os o great square tower, up 


which winds an exterior staircase, Above it the minaret 


rises as a round tower, having likewise an exterior spiral 
atuirease within its own base. This is surmounted again 
by two octagonal storeys with an inner stnircase. Round 
the top of the first is a pendentive cornice which formerly 
supported a gallery: and the upper one is crowned by a 


tidged domo-like cap, also supported on a pendentive cornice.” 


These last two storeys obviously belong to a later time, 
and have no features in common with the main structure 
of the tower. We may therefore dismiss them in considering 
the original minaret, 

This square tower is built close upon the N. Ziade walls, 
its W. side being 9 metres E. of the axis of the Mosque, 


1 Moo. ii. 416, 

9 The cop was mutmounted by a brazen boat, as is remarked by Prseal Corte 
Archit. Arabe, on Mon, du Kaire, Puris, 1869), p. 4. ‘The Hlastration in the 
wliting de I Exypte (Atlas, Etat Mod vol, i. plate 29) shows the mdniret | 
the W. corner of the Ziada, crowned by the boot. This was a not wafroqmett 
way of finishing off minnreta, though the exumples in Cairo are now very tow, 
Tne ia seen on the dome of the Imiim peh-Shata’y, in the Cemetery 8, of the 
Capital. 1 have remarked them on provineial m nae soveral at Rosrtts, 
They were oceasinnally filled with grain for the birds. We roud im Al Gubarty 
1.26): “And on the 1th of Romain, in the year 1105 (= May 6, 104 } then 
yh erent gulo, with dust, which obscured tee Aiba is » while the people 

at Friday prayer, oo that they ere. 1 the Day of Judgement waa come. Anil 
the ship on the minarct of the Mosque of Talia (rie) fell down, and many houses 
Wire troved.” That ter war a bron im Al. ag time we od Frisia 
ii, 266, where he soy, “The common people say that the beat on the minaret 
turn ‘with the sun, and thie is not true, for it turme with the taming of the 
wind."’ [Tt is probable that the RS was crowned is the sume 
‘war; ond im one in Mac. tL 207 there eeumr to be am allasjan to 
Ht, where it is that “the Christian who built the Musqne clita op, 
and stool by the side of the braren ahip,”* though the minaret tieelf ia mat 
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and its position therefore bearing no intelligible relation to — 
the whole, Between ite 8. side and the outer wall of tha — 
Mosque proper is a space of 5-36 metres: and the W. 
portion is connected with the Mosque wall by two great 
round wtches of very strongly pronounced horse-shoe form, 

the easternmost of which is in a line with the E. wall of 
the tower iteelf, These arches, which have a span of 404 
metres, abut against the Mosque wall in an absolutely 
inorganic manner, cutting across the middle of two windows, 
They are connected by a round arched stone roof—not 
strictly speaking o vault—supported at each end by four 
great stone corbels, They are built apparently of the same 
atone na the tower, and seem in the main to be of the 
same type of construction, though the stones ure on the 
whole more carefully dressed than those of the tower. 
The form of the arches also is the same os that of the 
‘blind arches on the tower; but the beading which enclosss 
the spandrils of these, as of the arch by which we enter 
the staircase at the bottom of the tower, is wanting. What 
is more important, however, is, that the construction of 
the abutment of the W. arch against the side of the staircase 
of the tower, shows that the two were built independently 
of one another: while there are also distinct sigus that 
the wall which joina the E. arch to the tower was not 
originally one with the wall of the tower itself. Unluckily, 
the parts which would give us the most important evidence 
on this latter side are blocked up by modern cells whieh 
hide them from view, and render them inaccessible. Never- 
theless, I think that we shall be right in concluding, om 
the evidence just given, that these arches are not part of 
the original scheme of the minaret, but built at a later 
time, to connect it with the Mosque, and that some care 
was taken to keep them in harmony with the original 
portion. 

We have thus a minaret, which by its inorganic con- 
nection with the Mosque, by its materials, by the form 
of ifs arches—by every particular which we can note— 
seems to proclaim itself as foreign to the building, and 


zi 


« 
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certainly not the work of the same age, What light do 
historical records throw upon the question ? 

None of the scanty references which I have found cast 
any doubt on its being Abmad’s work. The story cited 
by Al-Makrizy—always quoted and usually embellished by 
modern writers—is introduced by him merely by the ex- 
pression, “It has been said ;” which ts equivalent to saying, 
“A vertain author, or certain authors, relate :” and there 
fore we cannot tell from what period the story dates. As 
it is generally deformed by modern writers, I translate 
Al-Makrizy’s own words, “It has been related of Ahmad 
ibn ‘Talin that he never trifled in anything. Now it 
happened that he tock in his hand a roll of white paper, 
and began to pull it out and stretch it, and then became 
aware of what he was doing, and saw that he had been 
cheerved and blamed, since it was not his habit to behave 
thus. So he sent for the architect of the Mosque, ond 
said, “Thou shalt build the minaret for the enll to prayer 
in this wise.’ So it was built in that fashion.” ' This 
ancount is no doubt a fuble, but it shows at least that the 
minaret was attributed to Ibn Tilin, and that its peculiar 
form had struck the popular fancy. If we aceepted the 
story as true, it would account for the minaret’s standing 
as it does in no organic connection with the Mosque: for 
by the conditions of the story itself, the manner of its 
building was on afterthought. But the tale ia so obviously 
generated by a desire to explain the peculiarity of the form 
of the minaret, that we cannot seriously regurd it os evidence. 
In some words of Al-Kudi'y's,” quoted by Al-Makriay, we 
get indeed a dated allusion to the minaret, though without 
any distinet reference to tts form. His words are: “Ho 


} Abu-l-Mabdsin, a pupil of Al-Mairiry qv (died Act. 874 A.D. 1468), quotes 
the munpe ste Son a certain “Ahmad al Katib.™ His worl are: ** And the 
workmen sxid to him, ‘Cm whet model shall we make the minaret?’ Now ho 
hever trifled at all in Council; and be took « roll of paper anil trif_eal with 11, 
and seme of it came ont somo of it remained in bh d. And th 
Preent wondered. And he eid, * Make the Minaret after this model. Bo they 
made it."* (Abu-l-Mabasin, A ed, Jurynboll, Leiden, 1836, t. p.6.) 

2 Al-Kuda'y, os we have seen, died in a1. ded (an. 1042}, i. in the tim 
of the last Fitimy Caliph, just 200 years after the building of the Mosque. 


‘ 
td 
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built it [the Mosque] on the plan of the Mosque of Samarra, 
and likewise the minaret.” Aa there can be no doubt that — 
in any case the present minaret was built before the time — 
of Al Kuda‘y, we have here a distinct statement (to be taken — 
for what it is worth), as to the model on which it, as well 
as the Mosque, was built, Since, however, we have, an 
far as I con discover, no account of the plan of the Mosque 
of Samarra, we aro no better off than before. On the whole, 
while I should myself incline to believe that the minaret 
must date from o later—that is, a Fitimy—period, it would 
seem that the only attitude to be safely taken in the present 
state of our knowledge is one of suspended judgment." 

We have seen that in acn. 264, while the Mosque waa 
building, Ahmad had openly rebelled against the Caliph, 
and made an expedition in which he Iaid all Syria, besides 
Tarsus and Antioch, at his feet. While he was still absent, 
his son ‘Abbas raised the standard of rebellion in Egypt 
(act, 265=4.0, 878), and it was not till three years later — 
that he was finally taken prisoner with many of hia 
adherents, In a.m. 269 (a.p. 882) the Caliph Al-Mu‘tamid — 
appealed to Ahmad to take his part against hia brother ~ 
Al-Muwnffak, who had practically usurped the powers of 
the Quliphate: but the scheme fell through, and Al 
Muwaffak soon afterwards declared the deposition of Ahmad, 
who answered by publishing a counter declaration to the 
effect that Al-Muwaffuk had broken his oath of allegiance, 
and was unworthy of the succession to the Caliphate, The 
last act in this wordy war was the carsing of Ahmad from 
all the pulpits which acknowledged allegiance to the Caliph. 
In a.m. 278 (ap. 889) Ahmad fell sick at Antioch, and 


t Since this was written Mr, W. M. Conway has pointed out to me a pioture 
of 2 ruined Ztah-GaA, ot Firetower, at Firiaubid (Modia, Babylon amd 
Praia, by Zénaide A, Ragoaio, pp. 161 and 163), This shows essntially the 
aiine constriction as our minaret, and, taken in connexion with the statememh 
that the Iutter waa built after the model of the minarvt at Samarra, tonders ft 
probable that we have to Jook back to a Pereinn original, and thot the Muslim 
Miivasin of Tha Tolan called to prayer from the tower of the hutod and despised 
Migiay, Woe should thus have an Eastern element entirely owing to the Printers 
and independent of the shadowy Christion architect of whom we buar so much. 
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by his self-willed refusal to obey modical orders, brought 


“himself to deuth’s door. He arrived, however, at Al-Fustat, 


and after frightening one doctor to death and beating another 
to death, died on the 10th of Dhu-l-Ka'da, in spite of the 
utited prayers of Muslims, Jews, and Christians. The 
historians. generally agree in praising him as a good and 
pious prince, well versed in the Kur'in and fond of the 
company of the ‘Ulama ; personally strenuous, and vigorous 
sn the administration of government: but the facts of his 
life as related by them constrain them also to allow that 
he was unjust, tyrannical, and ready with the sword. It 
ia related that when he died there were no loss than 16,000 
persons in the prisons: or, according to another account, 
the number of persons whom he killed or who died in prison 
during his reign amounted to that sum, The stories of the 
amount of wealth he left behind him in money, slaves, 
horses, camels, etc., are in accordance with all that we read 
of the state which he kept up, The fact would seem to ba 
that, tried by an Eastern standard, Ahmad would pass for 
an admirable prince. His early life showed a simplicity aad 
rectitude which it was not possible for a great autocrat to 
maintain. When once launched on its course, his strenuous 
ambition did not long hesitate about means; and the in- 
toxication of absolute and irresponsible rule soon led him 
to acts of caprice and sometimes of cruelty at once bizarre 
and tyrannical, Hut the fact remains that he was a «trong 
ruler: and when an Eastern ruler is at once strong, ehurit- 
able, and of reputed piety, he may rob and murder individuals 
and hardly lose in the estimation of his subjects. For us 
on the present occasion Abmad is chiefly interesting os the 
Turkish prince under whom Egypt first since the Muslim 
conquest played a great part in the history of the time: 


4 ‘This last fact is related by Aba-l-Mabdain (ed, Jnyaboll, Leidin, 1455) 
vol ii. p.10, ‘* When bis illnese incronsed i violene ! 
into the desert with copies of the Kur'da, and thé Jews and Christiane with the 
Pentateueh and the Gospel, and the teachers with the obildren, and prayed for 
hits,” ‘This interesting event ta paralleled and [lnstrated by the Salar al 
Tetiaha, of prayer for water, which, wok place in times of dre t within the 
tmomory of man «till living. (On thesp oceusiona the priests and peuple, of 
ats {ioad.ia prayer toevioo aE. yr iv. BO. 
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who first introduced into Misr the magnificence of Baghdad 
and Samarra, and erected public buildings on a scale of 
grandeur before unknown in Muslim Egypt, where ¢iream- 
stances had not yet permitted the rise of any great orchi- 
tectural undertakings: ond finally as the founder of a 
Mosque, which still remains fairly intact, ia to oll mtenta | 
and purposes the oldest in Egypt,’ and exhibits the 
systematic use of the pointed arch some hundred years 
before we find it in Europe.’ 

Ahmad was succeeded by his son Khumarawaih, who 
reigned twelve years, and whose luxury ond splendour seem 
to have exoceded his father’s. Of his gardens, his “ goldow 
chamber,” his new Maidan, his menagerie, hia pet lion, called 
“Little Blue-eyes,’ his Ddr-a/-Haram (or apartments for 
his ladies), his stables, his pond of quicksilver, many stories, 
more or less credible, have come down to us,? but no trace 
remains of any of his works, Three more of the line of 
Ahmad reigned after Khumarawaih: but in a.m. 292 
(a.p. 905) Egypt was invaded by the army of the Caliph, 
Al-Kata’i’ burned and sacked, and every surviving member 
of the family of Tilin taken as prisoner to Baghdad. The 
Governors of Egypt once more resided at the ‘Askar: and 
the Kata‘i', shorn of its splendour, only survived as a suburb. 
But o time came when both of these towns fell into utter 
ruin and desolation. This was the period of plague, famine, 
ond revolution in the days of the Fatimy Caliph Al- 
Mustonsir, aw. 447-464 (=a.p. 1065-1071). When the — 
government of the country was taken in hand by Badr 
al Gamaly, the materials of the deserted towns of Al ‘Askar 
and Al-Kata’i* were taken to repair Al-Fustat proper, and. 
the two towns became a mere heap of dust mounds; « state 
from which Al-‘Askar has never risen, while the site of 
Al-Kati'i‘ was once more built upon in later times, and 


1 The ates of Asmr is of course on earlier foundation ; but it has been te- 
like the Irishtman's knife, till nothing original al remains, :, 
* “Les ares donblenux de Vegliso de Saint-Front de Périgueax anata 
dernitres années du 2° sidele, et sout déjd dee arow brisés,”"—Violet le Duc.” 
Lint. Arch. vi. 426, 
* Mue, i, 316-19, . 


= 
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now, as we have seen, forms the S.E. corner of modern 
Cuiro.! 

In the days of the ruin of Al-Rati'i', the Mosque alone 
remained standing, though in a state of disrepair: all around 
it were ruined houses gradually falling into mere heaps 
of dust: and the pilgrims from the West, on their way 
to Mckka, made the Mosque s halting-place for their 
caravan, ‘Thus passed the years; the line of Saladin suc- 
ceeded to the Fatimy Caliphs, and in their turn had to 
yield to their own unraly slaves: and it was not till after 
the death of the great Sultan Kaliwiin (4.1. 689=a.D. 1290) 
that, in the words of Al-Makrizy? “God, (great is the 
glory of His Majesty!) brought it about, for the rebuilding 
of this Mosque, that there was bad blood between Al-Mulik- 
al-Ashraf Khalil and the Amir Baidar,”” Baidar and Lagin 
slew Khalil, a., 693 (a.m. 1294): and the Mamiliiks of the 
murdered sovereign pursuing their revenge, Lagin fled to 
the deserted Kata’it and hid in the Mosque. It was now 
that he made a vow and covenant, that if God anved him 
and granted him life, hs would restore and endow the 
Mosque. We need not follow the fortunes of Lagin in 
detail: enough that when by a succession of treacheries 
und murders he at last came to be Sultan (a.m, 696=a.p, 
1294), he appointed ‘Alam-ad-din Sangar “to buy land for 
the use of the Mosque for ever, and paid him what was 
wanted for restoring it, and gaye him strict orders that he 
should not employ forced labour upon it, either skilled or 
unskilled, and that he should set no taskmaster over the 
workmen, and should buy nothing of all the materials that 
he wanted except at their full price.” The Mosque was 
necordingly restored, paved, and plastered: chairs were 
appointed for the teaching of thenlogy according to the 
four seeta: another for the exegesis of the Kur'an; one 
for the Traditions: and one for medicine. A Preacher, an 
Imam, Muczzins, and servants, were appointed, all with 
fixed salaries, .A school for teaching erphans to read the 


{ For the troubles in the reign of Al-Mustansir, see expecially Mac. i. 336-7. 
* Mac. ti. 260. 
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Kur’in was also added," The expenses of the 
together with the price of the lands which were now attached? 
to the Mosque, exceeded 20,000 dinars (aay £10,000). 

We have ulready seen that the restoration of Ligin did 
not alter the general features of the Mosque. Certain detaila 
in the present Mosque may, however, be pointed out aa 
dating from this time. .Of these the most important is the 
domed ablution fountain built in the middle of the Court, 
in the place of that of Al-‘Aziz, as already mentioned, A 
second, as has been pointed out,? no doubt to be found in 
the little dome or lantern above the Mihrab, with pendentives: 
of wood and plaster painted. As to the two upper storeys of the 
great Minaret, and the arches which connect it with the wall 
of the Mosque proper, while we have seen that they ure 
undoubtedly Inter than the Mosque and than the Minaret in 
its original form, their style would seem to point to am 
earlier date than that of Lagin, and resembles rather the 
work of Aiyiby times; and we must be content in the 
Present state of our knowledge to leave their date and 
origin an open question. The general structure af the 
great Mibrab, with its two’ colamns with Byzantine capitala I 
on each side, is undoubtedly original ; but the strip of 
mosnic just below the curve of the half-dome, with ite 
inscription in letters of a late form, must belong to Lagin; 
os in oll probability the marbles below, A small Mibrab on 
the some wall, some way to the east, is known to the people 
as the Mihrab of Sitt Nafisa. Its general style would lead ws 

to attribute it to about the time of Muhammad ibn Kaldwiin, 
and the Nashky insoription which runs round it (containing: 
instructions about the Kibla, from Kur'an ii. 149-151) 
corresponds in style to the other inscriptions of Lagin i= 
the Mosque, so that we shall hove no hesitation in ascribing: 


* ‘This “* Maktah"’ still romains, in o rained state. Tt ix situnted a wel 
Zitda, opposite the second intorcolamnar ace of the 8, colonnade, reckoning 


from the Sahn (No. 9 ia th 1 fod neither insorip 

20 dea PIA ae (mow Hockad & up) Thon a elle 
8 

2 Lane Poole, Art of the Sarncens in 

2 Not me on ench side, as Mr. ae "Pole (probably misled by Al-Maketey) 

tates (Art of Saracens in Egypt, ps 
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it to his restoration or to that of Muhammad ibn Kalawiin 


himself, who built two small ‘minarets at the south corners 
of the Mosque.! These features, with the general restora 
tion of parts falling into ruin, the paving of the colonnadea, 
and the re-plastering in whole or in part of the walls, will 
thas represent Lagin’s work on the Mosque. To this we 
must add the beautiful mimbar, or pulpit, which atill remains 
in its place, though but a skeleton The email minarets 


(4 ‘There aro no Jee than four other quasi mijraba in the 8, colonnale, Of 
fess, two are on the two inside piers which now face the court They are 
of plaster, and in a terrible state of ruin, Un the right hand cos, however, part 
of a Katy jnseription, in letters of a much later type thee those of the imeeri 
tions contemporary with the fonnidation of the Mosque, ja stall begible, and 
fume and style of Al-Mustungir, the Fatimy Caliph, is clearly to be dimeernod, 
M. ran Rerchem reales the words ** frordmamn af our Le and Muster Al- 
Mostonsir billah,” and is inclined to think they may refer to the Waxir-al-Afdal 
json of Hailr-al-Gamily). Of the left-hand miheab but little is remaining ; bab 
enough to show that it was pot up ut the same time ws the other, ‘Tho second 
pair of Milrihs are on the corresponding piers, two lines turther &., on each sisbe 
of the dikka. ‘They are in so bod m state that ft is imposible te say much of 
them ; but they show Katy letters which would seem of o later date than the 
foundation of the Mosque: the type of decoration which they display bv of a 
aw and somewhat primitive nolure. Tt is bigh time that some accomplished 
mural palarsiraphist made a stwty of the whole vf thet remains, praee leave 
ti romave with care the whitewash which in some cases 0 ainon 
itis pomible that the first mentioned might yet yield am historical reeard wf int 
pertunce—a fow yours more, and there wi be no chance of deciphering an 

2 Mr. 5. Lane Poole (Art of the Saracens in p- om anys that ‘th 
back wall fin the 8. eolonunde] waa anee carefully j, though at present 
little remains of the original mosaie wod oolour which Al-M ay says wore 
ued for jts embellishment’? Jt is tran that we should expect this af the 
Meaqna to have seme further embulls : but I find in Al-Mukrizy no taiarts 
ty this effect, and at present (January, 1801) wothing remains to show that such 
ducoration ever existed, Ae to Lagin's resturation, the words of Al- Makrizy 
are suflicienily explicit: ‘* He restored the masqme, stat pot an end to all the 
ae iad wae it and paved it, and plastered it * fii. 268). In reference to their 
palpit, Mr, Lane F lo falls into o wtrunge mistake hen he th 


prevent day there is inferior pulpit ‘hero, and this must have been intro 
ieed ‘whan the doe work, ot whist these panels [in the 8. K. Ml.) formed 


thie Fours . 
The  inscripticn om the lintel, to which Mr. Lane Poole refers, 
there. 1t reade— 


Shall ollalall tye eS Leall pall Nim Jams pl 
wremandy a Bas phn gt tel st 


aAcet 9 
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which stood on the two south corners of the Mosque, and 
of which the enst one alone survives, date from the reign 
of Muhammad Ibn Kalawiin—that is, practically sbout 
Lagin’s time—but from what year we are not told , 
After the time of Ligin I am not aware that the Mosque 


has, so to speak, any history till a comparatively late period. 
Tt must have been neglected for long years, when it was 
actually turned into “a workshop for the manufacture of 
woollen girdles, and such like,"* in the time of Muhammad 
Bey Abu-d'-Dahab” It wos reserved for a Inter time to 
sound a yet greater depth of barbarism. It must have 
been in about 18464 that Muhammad ‘Aly determined to 
make use of this building os s poorhouse for the aged and 
infirm, and entrusted the carrying out of the scheme to 
Clot Bey—a man whose name, aa the father of medical 
studies in Egypt, must ever be mentioned with respect, but 


de, This pulpit (blessings on it!) wae mado by onder of our Lord the Suliam, 
the Victorious King, Sword of the State anid the Church, Lagin, freedman ef 
the Victorious King [Kaliwin], on the 10th of Safur, in the year 606." Tn 
the false wpelling of the last word (doe for 620 or dhe), due no doube to 
the urtizan who exeeuted the carving, it is interesting to observe the popalur 
prowunciation which holds to this doy, 

i Mae. i, 389, ‘ 

? Aly Pasha Mubipak, Al-Khitat al-Gudtda, iy. 48. Perhapa, however, this 
war only the cake with the E. Zita, whieh hue been wed for somw such purpose 
Within my own recollection (within the Inst ten yours). 

* Mubummad Bey Abu-d'=lubob wus a great man in Fevpt sis Bee 
avers of the edurts . th century. He died in 1774, and his biography may be 

t -(Gahar 1) #17, fs - 

Tn the enormous a indtangle of the Mosque of Touloun, surrounded with 
the for-{umed arcade pabttind arches, I found that many of them were in 
Process of being walled op, to form cella for Innutic seyluma.""—Puton, History 
of Egyption Revolution, ti. 222 (tet od. ‘Triltuer, 1669). In the prefuoe, the 
author save that bis a notes aod observations were made in 1459, "40. "41, 
"42, °45, "46. The latest date possible is therefore 1846, Now Clot Hey, in his 
Apereu de VEgypte, published in 1840, while mentioning the Masque, Pie 
nothing of the poorhouse: a sufficient negative proof that it ilid sot 
Prise d'Avennes, to whom I owe the fixing of the crime upon Clot Boy (L‘urt 
Arabe d'apris les Monuments du Kaire, Paris, 1877, p. 95), pute the date of the 

ouse “not long before the death" of M. “Aly, who died in "49, but hnd 
et his remeon pe before. We cannot, thereforn, bo far wrong in mas 
ae see the a Males poorhouses., Nasein Senior (Conversations and J ti oe 

E an Samper Low, 1882) must he loosely 
writes, under dite Feb, 24, 1858: “The Ms ue of ee Tocloon oes Ame jue 
been converted into a poorhouse + tho arvadas “are ‘esanted Uy. about 10d 
farnilies."" [tis worth remarking that when Senior suw the Moxque, the court 
contained a" grove of palms and syoamores.” 
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who ix thus unfortunately connected with one of the most 
shocking acts of vandalism recorded in the modern history 
of Egypt. The arcades were built up and formed into a 
series of cells, and the general effect of the Mosque thus 
entirely lost, while its degradation in detail was rapidly 
progressing, under the hands of a couple of hundred of 
the most ignorant and filthy of the whole population, the 
amoke of whose fires have blackened the inside of the 
arcades, while their carelessness or wantonness hos dirtied 
‘or destroyed most that was within the reach of their hands, 
This poorhouse was continued until after 1877—I fancy till 
1880, but have found no exact record ;—it was then closed, 
and the Mosque left neglected as before. One of the 
earliest acts of the Committee for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Arab Art was to recommend the entire 
destruction of all walls belonging to the poorhouse ;* but 
it was not until last summer (that of 1890) that this very 
necessary work was accomplished, Every bit of the ob- 
structing walls has now disappeared; but the damage from 
smoke and ill-usage is irreparable. During the Inst few 
months some slight,repairs have have been going on; it 
is proposed to restore all the steps of the great minaret, and 
the battlements which crown the walls of the Mosque are 
under repair. About a year ago the Committee issued 
special tickets at two piastres each (fivepence), with which 
the visitor to the Mosque must be provided ;? and now, at 


1 This committee was, established by decree of the Khoedive, datel 16th 
December, 1881. Soo “Comité do Conservation des Monuments de J'Art 
arabe," Exercice, 1884: Rapports de la deaxitme Commission, p. 10. 

* [t iy charnctorietio of Eyyptian ways and manners that these tickets (printed 
iu Arabic and Prench) eall the Mosque “ Mosquée Touloan’ and yg abe 
(intend of Moaquén Jin Tonlown, ots.), ae inieed is uanal amonget the people, 
and exeneble in the ignorant—though they might as well eall the Prophat 
4 Abdallah as call Almad “"Talan.” A very common form im theZpeuple’s 
mouth is ‘Tuilim (hab), instead of Téltin, and T remark that the name af 
a street in the neighbourhood of the Mowyae hn» during the Inet few momthe 
wetnally stuck up we ,.yshole a. The Mosque is atill known to the 
inhabitants of the immediate neighbourhood na ‘the poorhoase,"—At-Takya 
(AS1!), 


we y 
‘ , | se“ 
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Death of ‘Tuliin, marriage of Ahmad, and 
journey to Tarsus. , . 240 Sit 
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all events, the Mosque is not liable to wanton damage, os 
the door is kept closed, and a properly paid guordian is on 
the spot. > 
IT beve thus, so for as the materinle hove permitted, 
followed down to the present time the history of thig 
Mosque, so interesting from ita early date, its comparatively 
good preservation, its pointed arches, and its mussive piers. 
My sim has been to set forth ws clearly and socurately ag 
possible all the pertinent facts obtainuble, in the hope that: 
some one with a wider knowledge of early Saracenic archi-— 
tecture may be able to correlate them with other materials 
drawn from examples in the lands further East and West; 
that we may thus arrive somewhat nearer to a definite reault 
as to the beginnings of Saracenic architecture in general. 
Every fact definitely ascertained about any early example 
must lend us nearer to this desired end, Meanwhile, wa 
‘ean only say in the words of the Kur'an'—* With Him 
are the keys of the hidden things: none knoweth them 
but He.” 














Ahmad guardian of deposed Musta‘iIa. . 252-3 866 
Ahmad Governor of Fustit . . . . . 234 868 
Ahmad instated over whole of Egypt. . 256 870:—” 

Expedition of Abu Shaikh ger ng j 
The Kata'it begun . . 2... we 
Ahmad gets control of the tribute. . . 259 S73 
The treasure-trove. 2... . . 4 6259 «© B73 


* si. 60, 
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4 Asm, thy The 
The Marisiin. « . . 2 2 + + «2 259 S7o 
Revolt of Ibn Bugha: the fort on Roda, 268 876-7 
The Aqueduct and Well (undated, but 

before Mosque). . 
The Mosque and DaralImara. .. - 203-5 876-5 


Expedition toSyrim. . . . - + + + 264 877 


Rebellion of Al-‘Abbais . 5 1 + + © 265 875 


Extinction of rebellion . ‘se a peioe tee = Oe 
Mutual depositions of Ahmad and Al- 
Muwaffak : 269 882 


Death of ey : ‘ : 270 «=: 8B 





APPENDIX IL 


Tue Depwarony Inscetrtios or [nsx Tittx’s Mosque. 


Thia inscription, to which reference has been made in note 
1, p. 541, is apparently one of two which were formerly 
attached to the two middle piers on the outside line of the 
south colonnade, and which, though their former existence 
was on record, had disappeared for many years. In the 
summer of 1890 this interesting document was discovered 
in the course of pulling down the cells which had so long 
blocked up and disfigured the colonnndes. It has been fixed 
up on the pier to the right of the Mihrab, in the second 
(surviving) line from the court, and consists of a slab of 
conrse-grained white marble: but, ss we shall see, a piece 


4° of this breadth has been cut of the whole of the 


lefi side of the slab: ot top and bottem it is com- 
plete. Its reproduction cannot fail to be interesting, since 


1 ‘Taking the first cicht Hines of the inscription, which are entirely Rorunio, 
and in w 1 feat sight Tinos of Tre tha mining words to 0 letter, we find 
that the surriving portion contains 200 letters, while that to be supplied contains 
160, thas giving the propertion between the warviving and the tmuissing of five 
to four exactly. 
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it is one of the oldest! inscriptions known in Egypt, Tti 7 
in great part Koranic, but contains also an historical portion, — 
and especially the date. I have therefore thought it worth” 
while to transcribe and translate the whole, line for line, for 
convenience of comparison with the reproduction of the’ 
original, which will be found quite decipherable with the 
aid of a good glass. The Arabic between brackets is in each 
ease the filling up of the Koranic passage, The blanks 
between brackets represent the lost part in the historical 


portion. 


Cgd ge NY all NT ST LN ee oe NT alll ey D 

eciley colle! ile dl] gil, du 052 G) opal 2 
Cheey gpatel ile play aidh Wh sare pity (sid one Ast S | 
Qycrtentl acy S guiglt JM dale ye gts clench d 
(al all oY Aaa isa, ee ae 5 
ess Dye lh Nye pages 5 pdlens Ulysy » AU) yo 7 


[pte 
Mes oA] uf hell Gb dee OS Lyell 9 8 


" Indeed, it is the oldest, so fur n¢ | know, of any extent and of enrtnin dates 
M, Marvel, in the elaborate exaay on the Nilometer in the Expédition de Eyes 
(vol. x¥. Mic ogg.) Po ane parte of the surviving inseriptions of that montis 
ment to belong to Al-Mua'main, Act. Li (a.m. Sieh, and ty the too tial penal 
under Al-Muliwakkil, im acct, 230 (an. 887), and As. ONT (A.D, est) ape 

~ OH these, the last bulongs ta the reign of Abmod himself. In any ens 
Ehey comist of very few words, I koow iar ss rae fh 
date. There are carly Fatimy ase aes ott the minere 
ee teen on the Bb an Na eh belong 
atimy ones on ab on Mawr diciphared 
Boo. Val. If. Part aoe andl hae ae edhe 


Herebom, Méncizes de rane ahr 
act, 450 (= 4.n, 10567) erase 405 (=a.n, Wr camels, 


r. 
| , 
2 
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aL os, RO mo] Sete guy! et ay de spell 9 
[lgeel dll 

pot pod lade les Fate me otal Wylasy 10 
CAF clad ener tal 

ally LY epee gL Seal cr oped haan Ml 


Tet al 

atl s 0 orl oe SI solace 2 Lal! elo ysl 12 
[\, Tl 

PSE) gannd ally 1] dace 9 ASSN ly pill ol TS 
Dis,6s 


CStellyst 4, on Lwlaall pl pall epayall i Td 
Ene pd all y Sah ON, Fall alll lol reve 18 
Eee pl panall Sj encell een Iw clash, 16 
Ene Dy AM ilydy “lel cyealanall delat 17 
Con wm MSlabe Seba cell Sls B 
Sle gs ay alll Jphidl 380 Suloey & 19 
Cs ol 
peede E Sleey Sle] tly gad bi 4 ety deal! Lad So: 20 


Loe eet Dy Uh 
dling Laps gi] ct HS pS! “Leal y Slat lll y aU fs al 


Bie MM y ahs] pe am sayy Iyer cpu alll wp pat 22 
[te ee “LE pe 


1 ‘These words are conjecturally snppliod, to ft the first word of the next lina. 
#.o.4.8. L801. a 























ghee] pete y ety Ett et ey oF 
Cy phe, Ge Fall oy OS 

che 2] all) ceallall Caall ons, colar he pli 2 
[oat de’ 

aS] LoS oe SI) one be weSjhy y dost Sy 25 
Caalal Sly paalel ge 


The translation of the inscription runs as follows: 


1. In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, 
the King, the Crea[tor, God!! There is no God but He, 
the Living. is 
2. the Self-subsistent: slumber seizeth Him not, neither 
sleep: [to Him belongeth what is in the heavens and what 
is in| roll 
3. the earth. Who is he thatintercedeth with Him, bat — 
[by His permission ? He knoweth whut is before them and 
what is] . 
4. behind them: and they comprehend not anything of 
His knowledge but [so for as pleaseth Him. His throw 
extendoth over the heavens and | 4 
-§. the earth, and the preservation of them both fatigueth 
Him not; and He is the High, [the Great. Muhammad? is” 
the Apostle of God, and they | 
6. who are with him are fierce against the infidels, oom 
passionate towards one another. Thou eeest [them bowing 
down, prostrate, seeking favour | 4 
‘7. and goodwill from God. Their signs are on their 
faces, namely, marks of prostration, This is their de- 
scription | : 


* Hern bogins the * regres ion Kur’in i. 264. (The translative af 0 : 
Kotani pasa in mostly from Bale, 
> Hors bogies Iear'an aiviil, 29,” 


i 
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8. in the Pentateuch, and this is their description in the 


“Gospel: as a seed [which putteth forth its stulk, and 


strengtheneth it, and swelleth in the ear, | 
9, und riseth upon ita stem, giving delight unto the sower : 


that may be indignant [agsinat them the infidels. God bas 


promised to such as believe] 

10. of them, and do good works, pardon ond a great 
rewjard. Ye! are the best nation which bos been raised up 
unto mankind: ye com | 

Ll. mand that which is just and ye forbid that which ts 
unjust, [and ye believe in God, .And if the people of the 
book had believed, ] 

12. it were better for them. But* he shall visit the 
Mosques of G[od who believeth in God and the last day and 
is con] 

13, stant in prayer, and payeth the legal alms, and feareth 
not [but God alone. These perhaps may be] 

14. of the rightly directed. The Prince Abu-l-Abbas? 
commanded[. . . - : tie Lord of Victory," the] 

15. clear; may God continue to him glory and honour 
Pekseomperi(ty. ; ss ener ees oe 

16, to build this Mosque, (may it be blessed, and ever 
visited by worshipper[s . - - - * = * * 

17. for the assembly of the Muslims, soeking the goodwill 
oGodend . . [ = = 5 «8 84 : 

18. and the company of the faithful, and wishing to build 
ee es oe eee 

19, in it, and continunnce of his commemoration, since 
God in His holiness saith, [In® the houses which God hath 
permitted to be raised, and] 


3 a pio Kur’ in iii, hs 

ere bevines Kor’in in, 18- 
> Herw begins the historical part of the inseription. Alpmad was known a 
Abu-l*-Abbis, “ the futher of al-‘Abhas,” after his rebellious son, of whom we 
hue hemrd. 

Fe nea 1 as exe u punjentions, founded on the first word of the See, 
line, “Lond of clear victory” is a phrase in the style of such Guscriptione, asl 
is founded on Kur'in atvili. 1. 

* Here begins Kur'an xxi, 34. 


exalted above what they affirm! and] 


of the worlds. O Go[d, bless Muhammad | | 
25, and the family of Muhammad, and bestow blessing 
‘on Muhammad and the family of Muhammad, even as (thou 
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90. that His name be commemorated therein; men 
celebrate His praise in the same in the morning and the 
evel ning, whom neither merchandise nor selling diverteth 
from | 

91. the remembrance of God, and the observance of 
prayer, and the giving of alms: they fe[ar a day whereon 
men’s hearta and eyes shall be troubled : | | 

92, that God may recompense them the best that they 
have wrought, and increase to them of [Tis grace: and God 
bestoweth on whom He pleaseth without measure. ] | 

23, In the month of Ramadan, of the year five and sixty 
and two hundred.' [Praise’ be unto thy Lord who is far 


24. Wlesa the Apostles, and praise be to God the Lord 


didst bestow blessing on Abraham and the family of 
Abraham !} ? 


' Tamadan, a.m. 265, when the Moaque was dedicated, begin on the 27th 
af April, ao. 879, ‘This inseription ia therefore more than L000 years od, 

* Kur'in xexvil, 190 (down to “of the worlds.") ‘Tho rest, bemg ® thawed” 
formule, can be sufely filled up. ; 





- 
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Awr. XIV.—Russian Central Asia. By ©. E. Broputrn 
M.R.A.S. 


Sven a cloud of mystery has from time immemorial involved 
the regions comprised under the somewhat vague designation 
of Central Asia, and so many misconceptions exist regarding 
that portion of them which has come under Russian rule, 
that it appears to me to be most desirable that any one whe 
has visited those parts and thus hed on opportunity of 
judging, however superficially, for himself, should do his 
best to convey to the public his unbiassed impressions ot 
the subjects which have come under his notice, and this all 
the more that the general vagueness of the information 
obtuinnble hitherto on these points and the various mis- 
eonceptions arising therefrom have formed the greut obstacles 
to no satisfactory mutual understanding between the two 
great European Powers which should be working together 
in unison for the amelioration of the conditions of the 
Asiatic populations which Providence und their own indi- 
vidual energy and enterprise huve brought under their re- 
spective rules, instead of, ss has been too unfortunately the 
case more often hitherto, watching one another's progress 
with jealousy and distrust, and making use of every avail- 
able opportunity of criticizing unfavourably the results, and 
depreciating or misrepresenting the motives of one another's 
policy. 

There is but little doubt that the remotences and inac- 
ceasibility of these regions has been ® great temptation to the 
few European travellers who have succeeded in penetrating 
to them in past times to draw upon their imaginations 4 
good deal in their descriptions of what they hod seen on 
their return to their homes, and the ground has been 
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prepared for such exaggeration on their part by the dar ng 
hyperbolisms with which the various Oriental writers: on 
Central Asian matters haye—doubtless with a view to curry- 
ing favour with the several despots at whose courts they 
resided—depicted the wonders and magnificence to be found — 
there, To an Anglo-Indian, for instance, it is difficult to 
understand on what grounds any one of the ruined cities 
contained within the district of Old Mery could have been 
imagined to be deserving of such a superlatively pretentious 
title as that of “Shah-i-Jahan," or “ Queen of the World”; 
this title is, however, only a degree more audacious in the 
claims which it advances than that assigned to the now 
existing city of Bokhara of “Al Sherif” or “the Noble,” | 
As matter of fact, the city of Bokhara does not, in the 
present, constitute balf as fine o town as, say, Ahmedabad, 
or «a hundred similar cities in India, and has no traces of 
any pretensions to former grandeur that could bear com-— 
parison with those to be found within or in the neighbour 

hood of these latter, while there is nothing to be seen about — 
the remains of the ruined cities of Merv which would Vena ; 
one to suppose that those in the past wero any larger or 7 
finer thon the city of Bokhara is in the present time. It 
is, indeed, fortunate alike for the outside world and for 
those more immediately concerned that the mist of aget 
which has hitherto imparted a fictitious glamour to thew 
regions, from the mysterious interest attaching to the vague 
outlines visible from time to time through it, should now 
be beginning to rise and dissolve in earnest, thanks to the 
introduction of the Railway and the Electric Light, for 
these prosaic and uncompromising revealers of facts have 
shown that, what appeared in the distance to be a mirage 
of Oriental splendour and luxuriance, is, in reality, nothing: 
but o repetition of the squalor and sordidness characteristic 
of most Asiatic countries, In the case of the city of 
Bokhara the beauty of the lineaments of its outline are still, 
ws far os the organs of sight and scent are concerned, & 
great deal too pronounced to suit European tastes, for @ 
more filthy and neglected town could hardly be seen any~ 























' 
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where, even in a native state in India, while there is still 
enough remaining of the ruined cities of Merv to give an 
idea of how abominable must have been their condition 
in the past, Travellers to these parts, like those to all out- 
of-the-way places, have, in fact, been ashamed to come 
back to their homes without some wonderful tules to tell 
of what they had seen, and have, in consequence, been 

; to see wonders and beauties where no such existed 
except in thoir imagination. Samarcand is in reality the 
only city in Central Asia that has any fine remains which 
would bear witness to its former | deur, and these, di- 
lupidated os is their present condition, after the wear and 
tear of so many ages, are undoubtedly still most imposing 
in the spectacle which they present. Again, were it not 
that all such exaggerations are characteristic of Asintics, 
it would fill one with wonder to think of the extravagance 
of the terms in which the old writers have described the 
populousness and natural resources of these supposedly 
favoured regions; there is nothing about the districts now 
comprehensively designated as Trans-Caspin, that is, the 
region stretching east from the banks of the Caspian Sea 
to the borders of China and Afghanistan, which would lead. 
one to believe that they have ever been much more thickly 
inhabited than they are now; the existing villages are but 
few and far between, even in the most favoured portions, 
and there are hardly any signs that they ever could have 
been very much more numerous in the past; if indeed the 
ruined cities of Bairam Ali and Sultan Sanjar in the Mery 
district ure to be taken os any criterion of the former 
populousness of these regions, then the only deduction to 
be drawn from a careful inspeotion of their sites is, that 
the population in the past must have been infinitely less 
thun what it is popularly imagined to have beon, for, neither 
of these ruined cities cover an extent of ground one-half 
ns great as that occupied by the present city of Bokhara, 
and it is difficult to imagine that either of them could have 
contained a population exceeding ot the utmost 40,000 to 


60,000 persons, crowded together, as these would naturally 
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be, in an Asiatic town, in 2 way which would be impossible 
with Europeans. Beyond this it is obvious that to maintain 
such a numerous population us is supposed to have existed 
in this neighbourhood in bygone ages a very extensive area 
of cultivated land would be required, whereas, whatever 
may be the degree of fertility of the soil, and there is no 
question that this is most astonishing in places, the amount 
of water supply available—without which the richest soil 
ig as valueless and incapable of supporting life as the sanda 
of the desert—is limited in the extreme, while there ia 
nothing to be seen which would impress one with a belief 
that it was ever very much more abundant in past times 
than it is now. 

The only rivers available for irrigation are the Oxus, 
the Zarafshon, the Murghab and some minor streams; of 
these the Oxus and the Zarafshan both oppear to be streams 
which it would be most difficult to make use of for this 
purpose, owing to the fact that they partake more of the 
nature of mountain torrents than of steadily flowing rivers: 
their beds are broad and shallow and choked up with the 
débris of sand and shingle which is carried into them by 
the heavy floods which periodically rosh through them on 
the occasion of the melting of the snows at their sources 
amonget the highlands of the Pamir or the mountains of 
the Hindoo Khoosh, and which not only fill their channels 
but wander wildly over the country on either margin, thus 
making all attempts at retaining the main volume of the 
river within a fixed course well nigh impracticable ; at other: 
times the beds of these rivers contain an almost indefinite 
number of separate streams which seldom unite but wander 
about independently amongst a complete labyrinth of ridges 
and sandbanks, such as must ever effectually preclade the 
possibility of their waters being made use of to any practical 
extent for purposes of navigation. It is thus easy to see 
how very difficult it would be to evolve any such extensive 
scheme of irrigation from the waters of these rivers as would 
materially alter the character of the country through whieh 
their courses lie; in the case of the Oxus, it might be said 
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‘to be almost impossible to carry out an enterprise of this 
‘nature except on such a limited seale that the advantuges 
thus to be guined from its waters would be almost intinitesi- 
mal compared with their volume, while in that of the 
Yarafshan, the benefits nctually derived from this stream 
have been much exaggerated in the past, and indeed up 
to quite recent days. The hyperbolism implied by the 
epithet Zarafshan or “Gold-scatterer *" ia on a par with 
that which has been made use of in deseribing Bokhara as 
“the Noble,” and Merv as “the Queen of the World;" 
it ia thoroughly Oriental in its character, and must be 
tuken to iniply not a river that spreads any great umount 
of wealth over a large extent of country, but one along 
the banks of which a limited stretch of highly cultivated 
Jand has sprung up in an otherwise barren and desolate 
region; if one may compare mole-hills to mountains, the 
relation of the Zarafahan and the aren irrigated by ite waters 
to the deserts through which it flows, present very much 
the same aspect as may be seen in the case of the Indus 
in Sind, or in that of the Nile above Cairo in Egypt. In 
the same way the size of both the Oxus and the Zarafshan 
have been very much exaggerated, for the bed of the Oxus, 
though stretching over an immense breadth, did not appear 
to me to contain one-quarter of the volume of water of the 
Indus or Ganges, while the Zarafshan, at the time I saw 
it, near Samarcand, consisted of half'a dozen distinct streams 
wandering through a waste of sand and shingle, none of 
which were more than about two or three feet in depth. 
Altogether the extent of land irrignted from. this stream 
is extremely limited, in comparison with that which is 
lying waste from want of irrigation, and the productive 
capabilities of this district seemed to mo to be very much 
overrated, unless it were possible to find some means of 
very much enlarging the present area of cultivation; that 
this would be possible to some extent by a more careful 
management of the water supply is doubtless the case ; but 
it must be taken into consideration that, even if this were 
done, and the difficulties resulting from the shallowness of 
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the channels constituting this river, ond their liability to 
be torn up periodically by heavy floods, were overcome, 
the valley through which the river flows is itself limited, 
its area being confined on either side by highlands and 
mountain ranges; at the same time such area must be 
considerably in excess of that put down in a footnote of 
a recent work on Russia in Central Asia (Curzon, p. 206), — 
where it is estimated at only 287 square miles exclusive” 
of the province of Ferghana; for the length of the Samar-— 
eand Valley alone is upwards of fifty miles, while its average 
breadth must be not less than thirty miles; this would give 
an aren of about 1500 square miles, of irrigated or irrigable 
and, and, as far as could be judged from such superficial 
observations as could be made without exploring the district, 
this would be about the amount actually brought under 
cultivation. In Bokharan territory the surface of the 
ground in the neighbourhood of the line of rail appeared — 
to be suited to purposes of irrigation on a much more 
extensive scale, aa bere the mountains and highlands receded 
to a distance from the course of the river, leaving in their 
place extensive plains; but here again the supply of water 
was evidently far inferior to that procurable in the Samar 
cand, and quite insufficient for the needs of the land actually 
under cultivation, let alone the possibility of extending this 
aren ; this is probably owing to the fact that the Russian, 
being in command of the sources of the stream, naturally 
make every provision that the requirements of their own 
immediate subjects should be supplied to the full, before 
passing on the water required for their dependent the Amir 
of Bokhara. A 

I have dwelt upon the point of the actual and possible 
capabilities of these districts more particularly for two 
reasons: firstly, because there appear to. be no grounds for 
believing that they ever were more productive in the past, 
or thus capable of supporting a larger population than is now 
found inhabiting them ; from which it follows that the ac- 
counts of the tens and hundreds of thousands elaughtered 
by the Tartar and other invaders, such as Jenghiz Khan ond 


: 
. 
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‘Tamerlane, must have been mere Oriental exaggerations ; and 
pecondly, because much stress hos been Inid upon the sup- 
posed abundance of the resources of all kind to be found in 


them, such us it was imagined would be sufficient to render 


Russia independent of any necessity of relying upon supplies 


to be procured from Europe, and thus constitute for hers 
fresh base upon the very borders of Afghanistan, in the 
event of her sericusly contemplating an onward move into 
that country or towards India. 

The amount of water available from the minor streams 
which flow through the several onses of Morv, Tejend, 
Kizil Arvat, etc., appears, as. hos been stated, to be very 
limited as compared with the vast extent of Jand which 
might be made use of for purposes of cultivation, were 
a more abundant supply forthcoming. The whole of the 
region extending from Kizil Arvat to Mery possesses soil 
of unquestionably the most wonderfully fertile nature, and, 
were the rainfall heavier, or were it traversed by larger 
streams, it would most probably become in course af time, a8 
its population increased, a very exceptionally productive 
tract of country ; but while its rainfall is insufficient and 
unreliable for agricultural purposes, there appears '0 be no 
possibility of procuring such 8 supply of walter us would 
give a chance of o full development to the intrinsic capi 
bilities of the soil; a more careful management of the 
present supply would indeed doubtless give an immense 
increase to the extent of land now under cultivation ; still 
such an jncrease would be but small compared with whut 
might be possible, were a sufficient volume of water available 
for this purpose ; but, whereas it would require an Indus or 
a Ganges to give these regions & fnir chance of showing 
their powers of production, the only streams existing for 
this purpose are the Murghab and others of « similar 
calibre; of which the Murghab, as seen at Merv, does not 
appear to contain a greater volume of water than say the 
Wye at Hereford. It is true that the Russians are a people 
that are not to be daunted by difficulties, and they have 
shown their determination to make the most af the resources 
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contained in their recent acquisitions in Central Asia by the 
various works of construction and engineering which they 
have taken in hand, and, should they succeed in rendering 

the whole volume of the water of this river available for 
purposes of irrigation, according to their present schemes, 

a very large increase of cultivation will ensue im the Merv. 
Oasis at any rate; but even then, this extent would be bat 
a drop in the oocan, compared with the thousands of square 
miles of rich soil stretching thence towards the Caspinn, of 
which, as far as one may judge, it will never be possible to. 
render but a comparatively small portion of any practical 
use for the support of haman life. While on this subject, 
it may be mentioned that the term oasis is somewhat of a 
misnomer as applied to the several cultivated tracts dis- 

tinguished us Merv, Tejend, Akhal Teppe, Kisil Arvat, eto; 

us by its use it is generally implied that the tract sur 
rounding such an oasis of more or less watered lund is of 
the nature of sands or desert, utterly insusceptible of eulti- 
vation under the most favourable circumstances ; wheres, in 
the case of the region extending from Kizil Arvat to Mery, 
the soil is throughout this extent equally remarkable for its 
fertility wherever water ean be found, as is shown by the 
luxuriance of the growth of grass in places where water has 
accumulated; in spring, moreover, after the winter rain 


and tho melting of the snow, it is clothed all over with 
dense verdure, of which the traces may etill be seen even ab 
the end of the hot season, in the débris of withered grast 
and dried-up stalks with which the surface of the ground i# 
littered. 

The fanatical and turbulent demeanour of the inhabitant 
of Central Asia, particularly of those of Bokhara, is another” 
myth which hos been entirely done away with by a more 
intimate acquaintance with these populations, and a more — 
careful appreciation of the position which their European 
conquerors have acquired amongst them. To understand 
how this is the case it is necessary to notice briefly the dis- 
dinetions between the several races found in these parts; 
these may be divided into those of Tartar and Turkish 
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descent. The Kirghiz constitute the Tartar element, the 
Tajiks that of Aryan or Persian descent, while the Usbegs 
ure Turcomana of the same origin as the inhabitants of 
Mery, Tejend, Akhal Teppe, and the territory reaching to 
the Caspian, not to say the Turks themselves of Istambul, 
and the so-miscalled Mogul conquerors of India. A very 
short stay in Samarcand or Bokhara is sufficient to onable 
any one accustomed to associating with Asintic peoples to 
distinguish between these races by their physical churacter- 
‘stins and modes of life. ‘The Tajiks or Sarts, a they are 
called indifferently, constitute the town population, and all 
speak Persian; they appear @ docile, hardworking people; 
the majority of those inhabiting the towns are engaged in 
various forms of trade and mercantile pursuits 5 besides those 
in Samarcand itself, great numbers are employed in the 
houssholds of the European residents there, in every srt of 
work, domestic or otherwise. The servants ore all Tajiks, so 
are the gardeners, bakers, butchers, labourers, ete., ete. The 
Usbegs und the Kirghiz on the other hand speak mostly 
only Turki and Tartar; they constitute the rural population, 
and seldom visit the towns except Upon market days; they 
are of quite a different temperament to that of the Tajiks, 
being less commercial in their tastes, and more reserved in 
their demeanour towards Europeans; that they are of per 
fectly distinct origin 1s apparent from their physiognomy, 
the features of the Kirghiz being markedly of the Mongolian 
or Turtar type, while there is nothing about those of the 
Usbeg to distinguish him from the ordinary Turcoman er 
Turk; they keep completely distinct from one another more 
over, living in separate villages, and do not, as I wes 
informed, ever intermarcy: how then such a meaning! 
term as that of Turko-Turtar as a comprehensive designation 
for these races ever came into existence, it is difficult to 
imagine: it would be almost a5 sensible to describe the in- 
habitants of the British Isles as 9" Anglo-Irish-Seoteb- 
Welsh race, indeed a great deal more *, for these races do 
intermarry, whereas the Ushegs and Kirghiz do not. ‘ 
As regards the population of Bokhara itself, it differs in 
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no material respect from that of Samarcand; the town: 
lation is composed mainly of Tajiks, who, as T have suid, are 
a quiet industrious people, while the rural population is 
composed almost exclusively of Usbeg Turcomans, who have 
no more peculiar attributes of fanaticism or ferocity in their 
character than their fellow-countrymen in the adjacent 
districts directly under Russian rule, The evil character 
which Bokhara has gained amongst Europeans is merely 
owing to the fact of the former remoteness and inaccessibility: 
of its position, and the consequent immunity which successive 
tyrants ruling there have enjoyed from any retribution for” 
their atrocious treatment of such hapless European travellers — 
aa may have fallen into their hands from time to time. Now 
‘that their relative positions have been changed, and the 
“European has become the master of the position, the whole 
population has apparently accepted the altered state of 
affuirs, in the same way as would be the case with any other: 
Asiatic people, and, while the Ruler has become ao mero 
puppet, his subjects have every appearance of fully appre-— 
ciating the benefits to be derived from the change of régime, 
and to be quite prepared to transfer their allegiance to tho 
“de facto” ruling element, as soon as they may be permitted 
todo so; in the meantime they are contented to continae 
their recognition of the nominal ruler, as being the accepted 
medium of communication with the former. As to any 
patriotic wish for independence, or fanatical aversion to the 
Feringhi, I do not believe that such feelings exist, for to all 
accounts the principal ambition of the greater part is, by 
any pretext which can be adduced, to obtain the privilege 
of naturalization as Russian subjects for the sake of the 
benefits which it confers, while numbers of Russian trades- 
men and merchants occupy houses in various parts of the 

town, and live amongst their Mussulman neighbours with a8 — 
much apparent confidence and security as if they were in 
their own country. No greater proof of the absolute con 
fidence which the Russian Government has in the demeanour 
of the population of Bokhara could be found than in the 
fact that the Political Resident there oceupies quarters in 
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the very midst of the town with a guard of only twenty 
Cossacks maintained evidently more for show than for pro- 
tection, as the only troops procurable, in case of any emeute 
or disturbance, would be from Samarcand, whence they could 
not be brought under a delay of at least twenty-four hours. 
The Bokhara of history, with its horrible associations of the 
sufferings endured there by our own fellow-countrymen, may 
thus be considered as completely a myth of the past as any 
Greek legend ; it only existed at all in the light in which it 
appeared in past ages, owing to its inaccessibility and the 
consequent impossibility of bringing anything more than « 
moral influence to bear upon it, a fact which its barbarous 
rulers wore fully aware of ; now that it is traversed by roads 
ond railways, and overawed by European troops, it is no 
different from any part of the India of the present, ond we, 
of all nations, are the last that should indulge in maudlin 
and sentimental regrets over the barbarities and abominations 
of the régime which has cessed to exist ; rather should we 
offer our hearty congratulations to the introducers of the 
change as benefactors to no slight extent of the human race. 
The difficulties attending the construction of the line of 
rail from the Caspian to Samureand, and its maintenance 
in efficient working order, would appear to have been alike 
made too much of. That it evineed a spirit of the greatest 
resolution and enterprise to commence & work of such o 
magnitude, through so barren and apparently profitleas a 
region, is beyond question; bat once that the work had 


~ been commenced, the only difficulty to be encountered was 


in bringing forward the materials from Europe, and, ms far 
as the line beyond Asknbad was concerned, laying them 
down with sufficient speed to attain the object required, 
which undoubtedly ot the timo was of a strategic nature, 
for the course taken as far as the Mery oasis is over country 
aa level as the plains of the Punjaub, with the exception 
of the first thirty or forty miles. ‘The only real difficulty 
encountered has been in the crossing the tract of country 
intervening between the Merv oasia and the banks of the 
Oxus, For the first sixty miles op so of this extent, 
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the sand bills of which it is composed are stationary, and 
evidently in the spring covered with rank vegetation, tho 
remnants of which could be seen in the withored grass and — 
stalks of plants with which the surfnce was strewn. Under 
neath the surface too, where it had beon cut through, could. 
be seen a layer of closely matted roota, which extended to 
a depth of from two or three feet in most places; the 
obstacle offered to the carrying of the line of rail through 
these sands must, to all appearance, have been trifling, 
After traversing these, the railway enters upon what are 
termed the “ Moving sands,” that is, those which, through- 
out the year, are destitute of any vegetation ot all such aa 
would bind them together, and are thus in constant motion, 
being wafted to and fro, according to the quarter from: 
which the wind happens to be blowing at the time. These, 
-in the first case, must have occosioned a great deal of trouble 
in the laying down of the line, but now that this has* beem 
completed, and, moreover, well ballusted throughout, they 
present no further obstacle to the progress of the trains, 
us I was assured by several Russian engineers, than doe 
the snow in the winter in most parts of Russia, In any 
case, the delay resulting from an accumulation of sand upon 
this portion of the line, which only extends for about thirty 
to forty miles, would not be of more than a few hours” 
duration. Whatever may hove been the condition of this 
railway a year or two ago, it is now, to all appearance, most 
solidly and substantially constructed throughout the whole 
distance, This is probably owing to the fact that the 
Ruasians have been working steadily to improve it bit by. 
bit, ever since ita first opening for traffic; it is not i 
metalled throughout, but this has been dune wherever there 
appeared to be any urgent necessity for it, as, for instance, ~ 
through the stretches of sand referred to; and, dou . 
this work will be carried out gradually through its whole 
extent, us quantities of material were being quarried at 
various places, apparently for this purpose. The weak 
point about the communication by rail is, as would be 
expected, the bridge over the Oxus, which, being constructed 
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entirely of wood, must necessarily be liable to break down 
at any time in case of a flood, or in the event of its being 
exposed to any abnormal strain; but such an occurrence 
would not break off the connection with Samarcand to any 
serious extent, as abundance of rolling stock and material 
is available on the further side of the river, and passengers 
and goods could easily ba conveyed across by boats, In 
any case, the interruption to through traffic oocasioned by 
such un occurrence would be only of o temporary character, 
for the very fact of the bridge being made of wood would 
facilitate its repair, abundant supplies of this material being 
kept in store for the purpose. The important part which 
this railway bas played, independently of all other con- 
siderations, in consolidating the newly-aequired territories 
through which it passes, and pacifying the population 
contained therein, is beyond all estimation; as we have 
had ample experience of in India and other similar parte 
of our possessions, the introduction of a railway acts like 
magic in reducing to order the most turbulent and trouble- 
some races, and such has been the caso with the Turcoman 
and other inhabitants of these parts. Already cowed by 
sanguinary and dicastrous conflicts, the civilizing influences 
of the railway and other innovations seem to have reduced 
them to a ready and willing submission to the rule of their 
conquerors,’ and completely diverted their thoughts from 
the old channels of rapine and bloodshed, in which they 
had ron for centuries, to the peaceful occupations of agri- 
culture and commerce. The trains now traverse the entire 
distance of nine hundred miles from Uzun Ada to Samarcand, 
in three days and two nights, or about sixty hours, and 
thus average a speed of fifteen miles an hour, including 
stoppages, or a running speed of about twenty miles am 
hour. This pace must frequently be exceeded, as the delays 
at the stations are very long, so that from time to time 
m speed of quite thirty miles must have been attained ; 
there cannot thus be much that is faulty about the oon- 
struction of a line of rail which can bear constant heavy 
trains running over it at this rate. 
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The excursion of which T was a member was conducted — : 
under the management of the Compagnie Internationale 
des Wagons Lits, and nothing would offer o greater contrast 
to the experiences of former travellers, or furnish a stronger | 
proof of the altered condition of affairs now existing, than 
the ease and comfort which characterized it throughout — 
From the moment of leaving Paris, till that of arriving 
at Samarcand, the only hardship to be encountered waa 
that of changing from one comfortable, not to say luxurious, 
sleeping car or saloon carriage to another, or to the suloon 
of asteamer, It seemed, indeed, as one passed station after 
station on the Trans-Caspion Railway, and alighted for @ 
cup of ten at that of Geok Teppe, or to breakfast, lunch, 
or dine, as the case might be, at those of Merv, Amu Darya, : 
and Bekhara, and found there well-built and carefully-kept 
stations surrounded by bright little gardens, and containing 
all the necessary appurtenances of wniting-rooms, refresh- : 
ment-rooms, etc., hardly possible to realize the fact that but 
a fow years had elapsed since some of these had been the — 
seenes of the most desperate and sanguinary encounters. 
between the introducers of all these modern innovations — 
and the barbarous inhabitants of the country, while other 
had only been visited at the risk of their lives by a few 
daring and intrepid explorers. Such, however, is the magic 
influence of modern science and civilization that, like @ 
fairy wand, it reduces in a moment, as it were, the most 
savage and turbulent specimens of the human race to peape 
and snbmission, and causes houses and gardens and fountain’ 
to spring out of the very sands of the desert at its touch. 
Comparatively little interest would be aroused in the breast 
of the traveller whose object it is to study the resources of 
the country and the social condition of its inhabitants, until, 
he finds himself approaching the Kizil Arvat oasis, where, 
after traversing weary stretch of sand and desert, such 
as is calculated to predispose him against the region 9 
which he is receiving such an unpromising introduction, he 
makes his first acquaintance with the Trans-Caspian territory 
under its more favourable aspect ; passing through patehes 
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of cultivated ground, irrigated by streams of running water, 
he may desory far, fur away in the distance, a jet rising 
from o fountain, which thus marks the position of the 
station, Here is a great railway depot and changing station 
for engines, which, if the traveller's approach be made by 
night, he will find all lighted up by the electric light. The 
country through which the line of rail passes from this 
point onwards as far as Mery, reminds one very strongly 
of that traversed by the railway between Jacobabad ond 
Sibi in Upper Sind, or Kutchi, as this particular portion 
is called. On one side the landscape is closed in by barren 
storm-swept ranges of mountains, rising almost precipitously 
out of the plains, absolutely destitute, as far as is discernible, 
of the slightest trace of vegetation, while, on the other 
side, a boundless expanse of level ground stretches away 
to the horizon, as fur as ever the eye can reach, without 
a hillock or a tree of any dimensions to break the monotony 
of the view. The soil of these plains, moreover, seemed to 
be of a quality very similar to that of the Pat—as the vast 
extonts of uncultivated land so familiar to the dweller in 
Sind are called—and, like the Intter, apparently was pos- 
sessed of the most extraordinary productive properties, for 
wherever water was available, appeared flourishing villages, 
surrounded by gardens and orchards, and fields covered with 
crops of yurious descriptions ; while, that the rest of the 
land as yet lying waste wns possessed of similar powers 
of production, was proved by the fact that in places where 
the water had been allowed to run to waste, or had not 
been made use of, cometimes at great distances from any 
Village site, the most luxuriant stretches of grass jungle 
had sprung up; and, again, that, where this was not the 
case, and no signs of the neighbourhood of running water 
at any time of the year were apparent, the whole of the 
surfuce of the ground was covered with the débris of grass 
and plants, which bore witness to the richness of the vege- 
tution which it produced in the spring, after the melting 
of the snows and the winter rains, when the whole land- 
atape is mid to be one of the most brilliant green, dotted 
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with flowers of every hue, That this might be the gum 
could be easily imagined by an Anglo-Indian from tho effect 
which may be seen to be produced upon the arid plains of 
Sind or the Punjaub after the bursting of the monsoon, 
when grass and flowers spring up like magic on all sides, 
It is thus, as has been pointed out, a mistuke to desoribe’ 
this region as a “desert,” by which is generally implied 
a tract of country devoid of any productive capabili 4, 
even under the most favourable circumstances. It is rather 
like the Punjaub, one containing, to a considerable extent, 
an alluvial soil, of an exceptionally high degree of fertility, 
which only requires a sufficient supply of water to be 
capable of an almost unlimited degree of development ;—and 
there of course is the difficulty—for the only streams visible 
os fur as the Tejend and the Murghab are paltry in their 
volume, and quite unequal to such o tusk, however much 
the present state of things may be improved by a more 
eareful management of their waters such as would enable 
the supply thus available to go much further than it does 
now, and perhaps extend it, by constructing artificial water 
courses from the mountains to the south, in which all these 
streams take their source, A 
The analogy between the districts comprising “ Trams 
Qaspia,” that is, the extent through which the railway runs 
from the Caspian to the Oxus and Sind or the Punjab, 
exists, as muy be expected, only as far as regards appearance — 
and physical characteristics, The climates of the two 
countries will, of course, bear no comparison, and there’ 
is nothing more absurd than the impressions regarding that 
of India, which seem to prevail amongst the majority of 
Russians, officers and others, with whom we were brought 
in contact, Being, us they are, natives of an exceptionally” 
cold climate, with no colonies or possessions such as would 
give them an idea of the degree of heat of which # tropical 
climate is capable, it seemed beyond their powers of con- 
ception to imagine a temperature higher than that which 
they were liable to experience in Trans-Caspis. This of 
course was very high compared to that of European countrie® 
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in the same season, but still was trifling in its effects, as 
compared to that of India, though the thermometer stood 
in the train by which we were travelling, on more than 
one occasion, some degrees over 100° Fahrenheit; still, av 
every visitor to tropical countries is well aware, the actual 
degree of temperature is no eriterion of the effects resulting 
from exposure to the sun; it is the directness of the rays 
that the European feela. As is well known, Europeans in 
Australia can work out of doors without any further cover- 
ing to their heads than that which they would wear in 
Europe, in a temperature which, as registered by the 
thermometer, is equal to that recorded in many places in 
India in the hot weather; and yet, if any European were 


‘simply to walk about in India with no more protection to 


his head in such o temperature, let alone attempt manual 
labour, be would probably die in an hour or two of sun- 

stroke. If any proof were required of the difference of 
the effects of the rays of the sun, even in very high 
temperatures in the Central Asian regions, as contrasted 
with those experienced in India, it might be found in the 
fact that, both men and officers, though clad in white, found 
safficient protection was afforded to their heads by wearing @ 
plain white linen covering completely devoid of padding over 
the ordinary regulation flat cap. When good-humouredly 
teased by our Russian companions—s was frequently the 
case, for they seemed to think the mutter @ capital joke— 
on the subject of our national alarms regarding an invasion 
of India, I used always to reply that personally I should 
be only too delighted to entertain the survivors if they 
would consent. to march their forces down the Bolan Pasa. 
and across Upper Sind in the hot weather, with nothing: 
further on their heads than they then wore. This they did 
not seem to believe in, and, like the majority of English- 
men who have never been in India in the hot weather— 
travelling M.P.s included—evidently considered my "e- 
counts of the climate of India os only travellers tales 
invented to impose upon them. : 

. After Kizil Arvat, the next place of interest at which 
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the train stopped was Geok Toppe; the station being clos 
by the famous enclosure, there was just time enough to 
run out to look at it. The walls appeared to me very much 
smaller in their dimensions of height and thickness thay 
T had imagined from previous descriptions, probably owing 
to the fact that im India one is so accustomed to the sight 
of structures of this kind that they do not impres# one in 
the sume way in which they would a visitor from Europe, 
fresh to such scenes, In surveying the site and the neigh 
bouring country, one could not but be struck by the un- 
accountable spirit of infatuation which must have impelled 
the Turcomans to deliberately place themselves at the merey 
of their invaders, by entrenching themselves behind these 
walls, on a piece of level ground commanded by hills, or, 
at any rate, rising ground at a distance of only about ono 
or two miles. They could not possibly have taken more 
certain steps to ensure their own ruin by any possible 
contrivance; whereas, if they had only taken to the hills, 
or scattered themselves over the plain, and laid in wait 
for convoys and detached purties, as Afghans or Beloochecs 
would have done under similar circumstances, they might 
have almost indefinitely protracted the advance of the 
Russian troops. It could not but strike one, as one stood 
upon the walls of Geok Teppe, what an infinity of trouble 
and complications of all sorts would have been saved ws 
upon various occasions in the course of our frontier difficulties 
in India, if we could only, in the first instance, now some 
fifty years ago, have induced 30,000 or 40,000 Afghans 
to shut themselves fast up there in a similar position, and 
wait there, till we had succeeded in annihilating the greater 
portion of them; for it is very much to be doubted if, 
half a century ago, when we were-fonder of acting than of 
talking, and less the claves to maudlin sentiment than we 
are now, we could have resisted the temptation to make 
the most of the opportunity thus afforded of making a0 
impression that would have immediately secured us as firm 
a hold upon the country as the Russians have attained 
in Trans-Caspia by their stroke at Geok Teppe, That any 
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real cruelty is involved by such drastic measures is very 
much to be questioned, for Asintics are moved by no qualms 
of mercy or compassion in their treatment of one another ; 
and it is unfortunately beyond all doubt that the rules 
by which Europenns should be guided in their dewlings 
with them must always be based upon essentially different 
lincs from those on which they would conduct themselyea 
towards one another, if they would secure a position of 
predominance. It might indeed be argued with considerable 
reason that, even if the resulta attained by the respective 
procedures were equally successful, it is more merciful in the 
end to strike once and for all, than to adopt a policy of 
half measures, and be thus compelled to repeat the blow time 
after time. Our frontier wars have occasioned us infinitely 
more loss of life und expense in comparison, than any war 
the Russians have undertaken in the acquisition of their 
Trans-Caspian provinces, and probably caused a great deal 
more suffering in the end to the populations against which 
they were conducted. If women and children were killed 
in the heat of conflict in considerable numbers at the 
taking of Geok Teppe and on other oceasions, it must not be 
forgotten that great numbers of the same must have perished 
na the result of our frontier operations from hunger and 
exposure, in consequence of the destruction of their homes, 
and the devastation of their crops. The Afghans, however, 
have always shown themselves 8 great deal too cautious 
to full into trap such os that into which the Turcomans 
fell upon this oocasion, much lesa construct one of the kind 
for themselves; and while they have always swarmed in 
thousands to attack us at o disadvantage, and never failed. 
to collect to intercept a convoy or 4 detached body of troops 
whenever a favourable opportunity of doing * presente 

itself, we have always experienced the utmost difficulty 1m 
getting enough of them together at o time to make an 
impression on them. when the sdvantage has been on our 
aide. In fine, if it were & piece of the most. inconceivable 
infatuation on the part of the Turcomans to devise such a 
scheme as the building of Geok Teppe to oppose the Russian 
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advance, it was nothing less than a special dispensation of 
Providence which impelled them to adhere to it; for the 
result has been that they have received such a leanne ry 
has entirely altered the social conditions of the country; 
and while the difficulties and dangers under which the 
operations of agriculture had been carried on up till this 
date were amply demonstrated by the fortified condition 
of the villages ond the numerous little mud watch towers, 
with which the fields were dotted, the absolute needlessness 
of any such precautions, under the present regime, wis 
amply exemplified by the numbers of unarmed villagers, 
which could be seen moving to and fro between the villages. 
The pensant can thus now cultivate his ground and raise 
his crops in complete security from all possibility “7 






























Removes. 

There is little apparently about Askabad, the next station 
on the lino of any consequence, that would tempt the 
traveller to stop there unless he have ample leisure. Itis” 
merely whut would be called in India a big Military Cam~ 
tonment, like Mhow, Nussurabad, or a dozen others, and in : 
thoroughly European in character. Mery, on the contrary, 
further on, is full of interest to an Englishman, as having 
been the subject of so much discussion and inquietude. The 
extravagance of the byperbolism which dignified the com- 
monplace cities, of which the ruins are now strewn over the 
neighbourhood of Old Merv, with such a pretentious tithe a8 
that of “the Queen of the World,” may have been excusable 
on the part of an Oriental who cannot express himself om 
the commonest subjects, except in terms of the most ridicu- 
lous exaggeration, but how any native of the British Isles, 
which contain a population that has always had the credit, 
amongst the nations of the continent of Europe, of being, 
conspicuous for its coolness and moderation of expression, 
could ever have been found eapable of applying. to those 
plains—for not even a town or building had been existent 
there since the destruction of the city of Buiram Ali, until 
quite recently—an epithet of such absurdity in the mis-— 
conceptions which it suggests, as that describing it as the 
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Key of India,” it is difficult to imagine, Had some rich and 
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populous city marked the spot, and hud it been the contre of 
a highly cultivated and flourishing district, there would have 
been some possible grounds for the exaggerated importance 
thus assigned it,—though, what with Herat, and Cabul, and 
Palkh, and Kashmir, so many keys of a similar description 
have been invented that it is difficult for any one of o prac- 
teal turn of mind to understand which is the actual one 
that is to unlock, to an invading army, the gute into our 
Indinn possessiona, But while Old Merv consists of nothing 
but bare plains covered with the wrecks of ancient cities, but 
destitute of all signs of habitation, the pretensions to im- 

o of New Merv are limited to the existence there 
of the unfinished embankment commenced by the Turcomans 
in 1881, to oppose the Russians, and abandoned, after the 
completion of only three of its sides: and the location on 
the banks of the Murghnb, close by, of a semi-European 
town, which owes its existence, 08 much to tho fact of 
weekly market being held in the neighbourhood, as to its 
boing the headquarters of the small body of troops which 
constitute the garrison of this district. The surrounding 
country is, however, fairly well populated, and several 
villages were visible in the distance. Most fortunately, the 
day we spent here happened to be market day ; and we, 
consequently, had the opportunity of visiting a very i- 
teresting scene in the place where it was held, within 
Koushid Khan's enclosure. It was quite astonishing to eee 
the dense crowd of Turcomans which collected there, in the 
course of the day, and equally difficult to imagine whence 80 
great numbers could have sprung from, “a the midat of such 
an upparently sparsely inhabited country. It is probable, 
however, that the scantiness of the villages here may be 
stintending to.» visitor fresh to these parts, in the exist 
which he would form therefrom of the numbers of the pops 
lation, ns the Kibitka ig the dwelling which the Turcoman 
prefers to live in, even pitching these, for this purpose, 
round hin house, in the cases in which be is the proud 
possessor of such a proof of an advanced civilization, #4 
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was noticeable on more than one occasion, Wherever the ; 
throngs which crowded the murket-pluce may have come 
from, however, there they were; and all the morning, 
till some time past noon, the inhabitants of the neighbour 
hood kept pouring in from all sides; many of them seemed 
to have come from great distances, to judge from the marks 
which their horses bore of dust and perspiration. They 
all wore the national head-drees, which of course adds 
very much to the apparent height of the wearer, and 
equally exaggerates his ferocity of appearance; the rest of 
their dress consists of a long, loose dressing-gown-looking 
sort of garment, with o band or “ Kummerbund” wound 
round the waist. From their aspect in this costume, it was 
easy to imagine what a demoralizing effect a mob of such 
figures, with naked swords brandished in their hands, and 
yelling and howling, os all Asiatics do on such occasions, 
must bave had, when charging down upon a body of 
opponents from among the less warlike populations in their 
neighbourhood. In the market, business was pretty brisk; 
the principal articles in demand being padded ooats for the 
approaching cold weather, sheepskin caps, ond green tem 
The latter appeared to be much sought after, and waa of the 
kind of which great quantities are to be seen for sale in the 
shops in Sumarcand, namely, Indian green tea, Since re 
turning, « paragraph has appeared in the papers to the effect 
that the Russian Finance Minister, who has recently made 
a tour in Trans-Caspia, proposes to raise the duty upon this 
article of trade. This, to my idea, will be a mistake, as-th 

tea is much prized amongst these races, os being the only 
thing which a strict Muhommadan can take by way of @ 
stimulant, and they are in consequence devoted to it beyond 
all measure, There is no time of the day at which they may 
not be seen sipping it; and no yisit-is made, or business 
transacted, without the discussion, at the same time, of a cup 
of tea: it holds, in fact, as strong a place in the affection of 
the Afghan, the Turcoman, and similar races, as does coffee 
in those of the Turk or Arab; any procedure, in consequen0ey 
which would increase its price very much, and thus make it 
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beyond their means to indulge in it as much os formerly, 
will be very much felt. If the same kind of ten were pro- 
curuble in any part of Russian territory, tho case would be a 
different one, for the Russian government would, of course, 
be quite justified in protecting its own produce by o pros 
teetive duty upon imported tea; but such is not the couse, 
for the art of manufacturing thia quality of tea, especially 
nifected by the inhabitants of Central Asia, is only properly 
understood by our own tea-planters in India, who have spent 
yeurs in studying the method of preparing tea suited to the 
taste of ita market. 

The proceedings were marked by their orderliness through- 
out, there was no wrangling or disturbance, and the entire 
absence of the din and clamour which characterizes on 
Indian bazaar was quite remarkable. It was curious to 
observe, amongst this countless crowd of those who but a 
few years before had been the most desperate and fanatical 
opponents of their present rulers, numbers of Russian soldiers 
wandering about exchanging jesta with those engaged im 
driving bargains, and yet absolutely unarmed, while not 
a policeman or an armed man of any description was dis- 
cernible for the purpose of maintaining the pence. Indeed, 
to judge from appearances, such a contingency a5 the 
possibility of any kind of breach of it occurring wever 
seemed to have been even contemplated by the authorities. 

Amongst the Russians the Turcomans have o high 
character for a certain kind of honour, which makes it 
possible to truat them with any charge, while they would 
die sooner than break o pledge once given, and in this, 
they offer u marked contrast to the Afghans, who are bye 
words throughout the East for their treachery and duplicity. 
In general terms they appeared to resemble in character 
the Beloochees, who inhabit the mountains which border 
upon Upper Sind, and the Punjaub, with this distinction— 
that they do not seem of by any means so irreclaimably 
savage a type; there was @ mingled. frankness and wildness 
about their manners which very much reminded me of the 
bearing of these tribes upon our own frontier, but there 


‘of such conciliatory treatment at the hands of their 


‘girths of thirty to forty inches were very common, = — 
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was none of the bluster and ferocity of the Afghans about 
them. As far as appearances go, they have completely 
changed their rdée since they have come within the inf nence 
of Russian civilization, and distinguished themselyes by the 
readiness with which they have adapted themselves to a 
complete alteration in their circumstances and mode af life, 
which have been the inevitable consequence. It is not to a 
be surprised at, therefore, that it should have become rather 
the fushion amongst the Russians to make a good deal of” 
them, the more so that, like all such high-spirited races, 
there is little risk of any misinterpretation on their 5 


querora, but rather every reason to believe that it ips 
to a complete forgetfulness of any personal injuries yo 
may have received in the past, and the springing up o uf 2 
probably the most cordial relations between the two moe 
To such a result we have two most striking analogies i 
our Indian possessions, in the case of the Bikhs and 
Ghoorkhas, whose present loyalty and devotion to our rule 
is precisely in proportion to the desperateness with which 
they opposed us in the defence of their own inde 
pendence. 

A visit to the Club and some of the gardens near amply 
repaid the trouble taken, for, by this means, it was ere 
to form an idea on the subject of the quality of the s 
by @ personal inspection of its produce. The jsurianee 
of the growth of the trees and other vegetation was beyon! Is 
all description, and indeed such os would hardly # m 
eredible, unless one had ocular demonstration of the finch 
As Merv was only annexed in February, 1884, none of 
the poplars and willows planted along the avenue leading 
up to the Club could, in September, 1890, the time of t 
visit, have been more than six ond o half yeors old, a 
yet their height and foliage were such that wigs om 
shaded the road between them, while the girth of 
of those which I measured was upwards of forty-five 1 





theese, many must have been planted more recently. In the 
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lens the same degree of luxurianoe im growth was 
noticeable in the case of the fruit trees, vines, ete. 

‘As Merv proper or New Merv, os it is onlled, to dis- 
tinguish it from Old Mery or Bairam Ali, is the great 
commercial centre of the onsis, where no doubt, in time, 
a flourishing European settlement will arise—indeed, even 
now, its appearance is prosperous enough to judge from 
the numbers of Russian and Armenian shops and houses 
nf businesa to be acen there—so it is apparently intended 
that Bairam Ali, as the railway station is called from the 
adjucent ruined city of this name, should be the headquarters 
of the administration of the district. Here what would 
be called, in India, a very complete station—a term not 
to be confounded with a railway station, but meaning on 
Enropean quarter—hos been laid out, traversed by broad 
roads, lined with young trees, and dotted with some really 
fino houses or rather bungalows, which in a term that would 
give a better idea of their appearance and style, such aa 
would compare favourably with most buildings of a similar 
description in India, These were intended for the housing 
of the principal officials; besides these, there were some 
large buildings, intended for the special accommodation of 
these connected with the railway, and one on quite o palatial 
scale in course of construction, destined for the reception 
of the Czar, whenever he should visit his private domains 
in the neighbourhood. Altogether, there were all the signs 
of a rising place about Bairam Ali; and, if it continues its 
present rate of development, quite a fine European station 
will be visible there in a short time. In the public gardens 
may be found further evidences of the wonderful fertility 
cf the soil; it was difficult, indeed, to believe that the 
trees and shrubs which were to be seen here had only 
been planted since four or five years 28% already the poplars 
hod attained a height of some twelve to fiftecn feet, and the 
other species in proportion. Every variety of tree suitable 
to the climate was found here, and hard by was an extensie 
plantation or rather nursery garden, containing I am afraid 
to say how many trees destined to be planted out upon 
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suitable sites. Of the ruined cities of Merv, that of “Ginour 
Kilo,” the most ancient one, supposed to have been built” 
by Alexander the Great in the third century before tha 
Christian era, is the only one to which any real interest 
attaches. The size of its mud fortifications even now, after 
the lapse of so many centuries since their construction, is 
indeed astonishing, what then must it have been when they 
were new? As it is, they loom in the distant plain like 
low ranges of hills, and quite dwarf, by their dimensions, 
all other ruins in their neighbourhood. Inside these 
stupendous ramparts all is a dead level, not a vestige re- 
miining of any building, except in the citadel, from the 
midst of which rises a great mound of earth; into this ania 
other parts deep cuttings have been driven: but with what 
result in the way of discoveries there were no means of 
finding out. It is impossible but what these immense 
mounds must conceal remains of ancient buildings, which 
have thus lain buried for centuries upon centuries; and 
f more extensive and systematic attempt to unveil the secret 
which they contain could not bat be full of interest to the — 
world at large, Compared with these remains, the ruined 
cities of Sultan Sanjar and Bairam Ali appeared hardly 
deserving of notive, for, in the course of a drive of ten 
or twenty miles out of Delhi may be seen the remains of 
more than one ruined city, which, in its prime, must have 

been infinitely grander than any that ever existed in the 

neighbourhood of Merv. There was one point regarding 
these which attracted attention, und that was the small” 
amount of burnt bricks which appeared to have entered into 

the building of any portion of them; all the houses, the 

walls, the fortificutions, ete., are made of sun-dried bricks 

or mud. In the city of Sultan Sanjur the only remains 
which had been built of burnt bricks was the tomb of the 

monarch from whom it takes its name; in Bairam Aly 

with the exception of the Minar-i-Kolan, and o few other 
buildings including the Charsu: in Samareand, again, all — 
the great remains of the time of Tamerlane were built of 
the same material, covered with tiles on the outside. From 
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this it would appear that there never was a sufficient growth 
of trees in these parts, any more than in Afghanistan or 
} other neighbouring countries, to admit of wood being used 
to any considerable extent for the purpose of burning brieks ; 
this is ull the more curious fram the fact that, whenever 
any pains have been bestowed upon their cultivation, they 
grow, os has been remarked, with the most wonderful 
rapidity and Inxuriance. The rebotsement of this country 
would indeed be a feat worthy of the enterprizing zeal of 
, its present rulers, and beginnings have already been mada 
in this direction, for, not only at Bairam Ah, bat at every 
station along the line of ruil, there are extensive plantations 
| of young trees, which will, in course of time, be distributed 
along the edges of the watercourses, and wherever there 
| js a possibility of their being protected from the ravages 
of camels, goats, and other enemies of all first attempts 

at aboriculture. 
Passing beyond the limits of the Merv Oasia, the line of 
mil enters upon the expanse of sand which atretohes thence 
for a distance of one hundred miles to the borders of the 
Oxus. The first portion of this consists, as has been anid, 
of what may be termed stationary sand hills, in order to 
distinguish these from the Moving Sands which follow, and 
which are continued beyond the Oxus, where they threaten 
to swallow up a great portion of the Bokharan territory. 
The existence of vegetation upon the stationary sands leads 
one to believe that there may be some truth in what is said 
about the latter, or “‘ Moving Sands,” to the effeot that they 
are composed not really of sand bat of detritus of soil, of 
a very good description, which would speedily be reduced to 
a stationary condition if only it could be got to stand still 
for a time; but this is precisely the difficulty to accomplish, 
for, consisting, as it does, of very finely divided particles, 
it ia driven about like water under the influence of the wind 
in every direction which the latter takes, The spectacle 
which these sand hills presents outvies in its singularity 
any description which could be given of it, As far na can 
be seen stretch great billows of sand, rising in many cused 
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to a height of about thirty feet, each one of whieh i 0 
almost exactly the same contour and appearance as the c 
the lee side descends abruptly in a semicircular f _ 
the bottom, while the windward side slopes ray 
at the time that our train was crossing these hills, the ind 
was blowing from the north-west, and, as our way lay 
almost due north, nothing could be more strange than tha 
aight they thus presented, rising us they did in this peculiar 
eone-like shape one behind the other to the horizon; om 
the one side nothing but the abrupt and semicircular lee — 
sides met the eye, on the other only the sloping and amouth . 
windward surfaces were visible, while, as if to carry out 
completely their resemblance to the storm-driven waves of 
a sea, a haze of particles of sand hung over their tips, just 
like the surf which hovers over the crest of a vollee ag 
‘point of breaking, 
Approaching the Oxus theso sands become replace HE 
villages, surrounded by richly-cultivated lands, bat even 
these had been attacked at their margins, as could be seem 
by the remains of houses rising from the midst of the sand; 
on the further side of the Oxus the encroachments of the 
Moving Sands become more strikingly apparent, when, alter 
crossing a stretch of highly-eultivated lund, an area 
entered upon which is now visibly undergoing the process 
of being gradually swallowed up; here the line of rail, 
passes for miles through what had evidently been prosperous 
villages, but which were now to be seen in every stage OF 
desolation, in consequence of the steady invasion of the 
Moving Sands; some had been completely engulphed, #9 
that nothing remained but the bare walla to mark their 
sites: everything else, trees, bushes, grass fields, being alike 
buried under the sand; in the case of others the operation 
was yet In process, and a few trees with a little cultivation 
were still remaining, while in the case of some it appeared. 
to have been only just commenced, and the surface of _ 
ground was dotted with numbers of tiny little 
sand hills in course of formation. Judging from the the 
general appearance, one would imagine that the wind must 
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‘blow stendily for many months at the same time at any 
rate, frodi the north-west, otherwise it would be difficult 


to account for the steady advance of the sand from this 
direction, for the particles are #0 minute and friable that 
the least gust would drive them back to the same point 
from which they come. 

After finally quitting the region of sand, the aren watered 
by the Lower Zarafshan in Bokharan territory is entered 
upon. This, in its general effect, reminds one very much 
of the Mastoong Valley in Khelat, or the Peshin Valley: 
tillage succeeds village, each surrounded by fields of various 
species of grain and orchards; the supply of water, however, 
ems very inadequate to supply the requirements of the 
district, as appeared from the constant expanses of dry 
land where no crops had been sown, and by the stunted 
condition of the crops in many cases on the remainder. 
Such is the landscape that meets the eye for upwards of 
about a hundred miles, when it changes gradually to great 
bare plains, on which villages are to be seen only at long 
intervals from one another. ‘The barrenness of these appetrs 
to be owing to the fact of the level of the ground being 
here too high for water to be able to find its way there 
for purposes of irrigation, while to judge from the paucity 
of wells visible, the subsoil water must be at a great depth 
below the surface, Not « tree or a bush ia here to bo seen; 
and the monotony of the view is only broken now and then 
by the mud walls and roofs of a village, themselves hardly 
distinguishable from the soil by which they are surrounded. 
This is apparently of a good quality, for in many places It 
had been broken up for large extents, evidently in anticipa- 
tion of rnin upon which to sow @ crop of grain; in most 
parts, however, the surface was covered with camel-thorn, 
which the villagers were then cutting for fuel. Though 
very few cattle were to be seen here, their places for all 
Purposes of agriculture being supplied by horses, the sheep 
Were comparatively numerous and fine, though nothing te 
approach in numbers the vast flocks visible in Beloochistan 
and the neighbourhood of Quetta. After traversing those 
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rolling plains, the line entera almost abruptly upon the ] 
sphere of irrigation of the Upper Zarafshan in Russian 
territory. For some time before actually entering upon this 
the river itself, with its narrow fringe of cultivation on 
either side, is visible from the line of rail which passe | 
along a piece of high ground above it. From the impression 
thus given, os well as from subsequent observations, the | 
area cultivated from this portion of the river appeared 
very much more limited in its extent than that in Bekharan 
territory, though far more abundantly supplied with water. { 
Altogether its productive capabilities appear to have been 
very much over-rated, unless it were capable of very con- 
siderable extension, which, from the nature of the river and 
the configuration of the ground, does not appear to be the ; 
CH=o. 

The city of Bokhara being situated at a distance of — 
upwards of ten miles from the railway station, the only 
means of getting there is by country cart or by carriages 
provided by the Political Resident. The latter do not al — 
all come up to the standard of a Political Officer's equipage 
in India; in the present instance they consisted of am 
antiquated brougham, and an, if possible, still more shabby 
and dilupidated-looking landau. Each of these was drawn 
by two horses, who had to carry riders in addition; the 
unimals were of as sorry 8 description as the conveyances 
they drew, but by dint of blows ond yells were kept at 
u fair speed all the way. The road is rather worse kept 
than an ordinary village road in India, being seamed with 
deep ruta, and covered inches deep with dust, while the 
streets which have to be traversed on entering Bokhara 
in order to reach the Residency, which lies at the extreme ; 
further end of the town, would be a reproach to the com 
monest village in India, such is their narrowness and 
filthiness. The Guest-house provided for the accommodation 
of visitors is of the most modest description, and consists 
of nothing more than a couple of rooms in a low mud 
building enclosing an open square; nothing, indeed, could — 
present a greater contrast than the unpretentiousness of 
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buildings of which these form a portion, and which constitute 
the abode of the Political Resident, as compared with those 
answering a similar purpose at the smallest of the native 


states in India, They consist simply of on ordinary 
native house of a trifling superior description with a few 


doors and windows knocked into it to make it habitable by 
Europeans ; its approaches open immediately into a filthy 
alley, and at the back is on unkempt, deaolate-looking 
piece of ground, termed by courtesy a garden, 

In the city itself there is little to interest o traveller 
accustomed to the East beyond its associations, The only 
objects which strike the eye are the Minar-i-Kalan—a 
moderately fine tower—and the Charsu or covered baxaar, 
which is certainly a very extensive and well-built one. 
Altogether the town is on extremely disappointing one to 
visit, in consequence of the anticipations aroused by previous 
descriptions ; in reality, its appearance is mean, the streets 
being narrow and indescribably filthy. The most remark- 
nble feature about the place is the extreme orderliness of 
the population, and the little attention which the appearance 
of un European wandering about the bazaara by himself 
appears to attract on the part of those whom he encounters ; 
as to any signs of ill-will or fanatical dislike to s “Feringhi,” 
the most timid and unsophisticated visitor would have found 
it difficult so to misinterpret any words or gestures of the 
crowds that thronged the streets, The only thing to be 
complained of was that these were rather too free and ensy 
in their demeanour, while the shopkeepers were, as might 
be imagined, too anxious to sell their wares at exorbitant 
prices; in this they failed, ua nothing was visible worth 
buying. A certain amount of interest, of cours, attinches 
to the prison, though nowadays there is nothing remarkable 
about either the building or its occupants ; indeed the latter 
Appear to be much better fed and looked after than those 
of many a prison in a native state in India. As there has 
been some discussion regarding the scene of Stoddart's 
sulfsrings, it may be as well to mention that it was in the 
dungeon, the entrance to which ‘. now covered up with 


a slab in. the floor of the prison ; this contains the bugepi 
spoken of, and not the Kana Kanch, as has been surmis d 
by a recent writer. The Political Resident is my authority. 
for this; the former must have allowed his imagination to 
run away with him a little, for, a3 has been said, there were 
no signs of the prisoners being in any way ill-treated, any 
more than on the occasion of the visit of the Times corr 
spondent to which he refers; indeed, anything of the kind 
would not be tolerated by the Russian Government, 
_ The political position of Bokhara, and the relations 4 | 
the Amir and his subjects towards the Russian Government, 
are matters that are full of interest, ond would be well 
worth a more lengthy study than it is possible to afford 
them in the course of a hurried visit. There is hardly any 
analogy to be found in India to the relutive positions: of 
the two parties; for, while the State of Bokhara is mor 
nbsolutely under the control of the Russian Government 
“than any one of the semi-independent native States of India, 
there are less outward signa of such control visible than 
would be seen even in such a more distinetly independen t 
state as Cashmere; os has been said, twenty Cossacks cons 
stitute all the escort attached to the Resident, who himself 
lives in a house in no way distinguishable from any other 
in the Baznor, and with nothing about it to denote that | 
it is the abode of the representative of the dominant race. 
As to the fanatical and possibly turbulent demeanour of tho 
Bokharan population, it is os completely a myth os many 
of the popular notions regarding Central Asia, for, as far 
a can be judged, neither the Tajik inhabitants of the town 
nor the Usbegs who dwell in the villages, differ in any 
way from their neighbours and fellow-countrymen im the 
Samarcand district ; at any rate, the Russians do not appear 
to be affected with any feelings of nervousness on this score 
as numbers of them are to be seen occupying native houses 
in different quartera of the town, where they carry 92 
business of various descriptions, Py 
_At Samareand, one finds oneself again in the centre of 
civilization with its accompanying comforts, Alighting at 
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avery fine station, a number of capital carriages are to be 
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found waiting to convey one along beautiful brond ronds, 
lined with magnificent avenues of poplars and planes, to 
the Russian town distant about three miles, where very 
clean and comfortable rooms are to be found in the several 
hotels. Were it not for the European shops which line 
the roads, this portion of Samarcand would remind one ot 
a British Cantonment in India. The European population 
here is, however, ten times greater than could be seen in 
the biggest station up country, for the streets are filled with 
Russians, merchants, tradesmen, coachmen, labourers, 86 
that the effect produced is rather that of an European town, 
in which the natives of the country are in a minority, and 
it hus been correctly remarked that Samarcand is invon- 
eoivably more European in its character than any station 
in India. 

The native town has nothing remarkuble about it, exoopt 
the famous ruins, which have been so frequently described 
by various travellers; its streets, however, are full of interest 
to o stranger from the crowds of every variety of Central 
Asiun nationalities which throng them, especially on murket 
days, when all the people from the coantry round pour in, 
mounted on horseback, with wallets to carry away their 
requirements in, It is astonishing to note the number of 
horses visiblo upon these occasions, for $0 few comparatively 
are'to be seen as a rule that it would seem hardly credible 
that the neighbourhood could produce so many; this is 
probably owing to the fact that, like most races in the East 
who use horses extensively, these are kept mostly inside the 
villages, und only brought out when some longer distance 
than usunl is to be traversed, donkeys or amall ponies being 
made use of for ordinary work such as visiting the fields, 
or going from one village to another. On market days, 
however, they are to be seen in hundreds, one might almost 
say thousands, for the torrent through the strects all day 
is incessant. It was surprising to observe that not a single 
Russian soldier or policeman was to be seen on duty in the 
whole town ; the people seemed to be left entirely to their 
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own ways, 30 different from what is the case in a town im 
India, where a certuin number of policomen are always on 
duty, and if it be situated upon the frontier, one or two 
military picquets as well; altogether the complete absence 
of any outward signs of force in these parts ia very striking, 
There must of course be a considerable amount of troops 
somewhere or other; but they are certainly not kept “en 
évidence "; all that is to be seen of them, in an ordinary 
way, are a few soldiers wandering about with only their 
side-arms on. Probably the policy is to give the offenders 
such a lesson if a disturbance or unpleasant episode of any 
kind does oveur, as to make its repetition a matter for very 
serious consideration; at any rate, Europeans and natives 
alike walk about the strecta of the Bazaar, with os mach 
apparent security as if they were in the West End of London, 
and without any sign of the requirement of the presence” 
of a policeman or other guardian of the peace. 

* From a hill on the edge of the Zarafshan, about threa 
or four miles out of Samarcand, on the road to Tashkent, 
a excellent view is obtained of the valley of the Upper 


Zarafahan; looking down upon it from this height, the 


impression given of its fertility is greater than that derived 
from passing through that portion of it which ia traversed 
by rail; the view thus obtained is most effective; the whole 
expanse at one’s feet looks one mass of the most brilliant 
verdure, not the least noticeable feature in the landscape: 


which were visible in every direction. Standing thus due 
north of the city, the valley appears to be shut in on the 
east and west at distances of about four and eight miles 
respectively by high ground and mountains, amongst the 
latter towards the enst can be discerned the snowy peaks 






being the abundance of fine trees such os poplars and planes: q 
| 
a 


of the Hissar Ranges; towards the south and south-weeaty 
the valley widens out as fur as the eye can reach to # 
distance of about thirty to forty miles; but in the extreme 
distance, can be distinguished, looming through the haze 
the outlines of further ranges of mountains. The luxuriance — 
of the vegetation docs not appear to be entirely due to 






al 


P cultivation, but rather, in many places, to a rank growth 
| of grass and trees, for a great portion of the water seems 
to be allowed to run to waste, owing to a deficient system 
of irrigation. This is a defect which, as it may be imagined, 
it would involve great difficulties and immense expenditure 
to rectify in any way; for this river, like the Oxus, does 
not appear to have made for itself any regular channel 
within which it could be retained by embankments, but to 
wander along on its course in the most erratic manner ; 
though exceptionally low at the time I visited it, it stretched 
at intervals over upwards of a mile of country, and consisted 
of about six or eight different streams, which, if they could 
all have been contained within one bed, would have made 
a good-sized river; na it waa, none of them a) to 
be more than about two fect to three feet deep. It is and 
that after the melting of the snow on the mountains, or after 
heavy rains, the whole of this extent is covered with a 
rushing flood of water, which sometimes spreads even far 
over the margins on either side; this peculiarity of the 
shallowness of the beds of these rivers detracts, 15 has been 
said, considerably from their value for purposes of irrigation, 
while it renders any schemes for remedying this defect ~ 
extremely difficult in exeoution. Before coming to the 
bunks of the Zarafshan itself, a number of channels are 
crossed of the Siob (as it is called, “Siah ab” or “black 
water” being its proper name), o branch of the Zarafshan 
deriving its name from the colour of its water, which is 
dark, and apparently laden with particles of soil. It is 
said to possess poculiarly fertilizing properties much superior 
to those of the main stream of the river, which is extremely 
clear; it appears also to contain minerals in solution as well 
as particles of soil in suspension, as it is not considered ft 
for drinking purposes on account of its disagreeable effects 
upon the system. 
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Aur. XV.—The Catwka, By Professor Cowxtr, M.R.AB8, 


Tue bird called Citaka (Coccystes melanolencos) is well known 


to naturalists in Indin, a3 well as to students of native folk- 
lore and poctry ; and I cannot introduce my remarks on its 
twofold character more appropriately than by quoting the 
following extract from a letter from Mrs. Mullens, the 
eminent Zenuna missionary in Bengal.! 

“The other day I heard the shrill ery of a bird say dis- 
tinctly Sphotik jol, ie. the Bengali for crystal water. *What 
is that?’ I said. ‘Oh,’ replied one of the school-girls, ‘that 
is the chutukeo bird; have you never heard it before fF’ I 
had always till now thought it a fabulous or poetical bind ; 
but it seems it is not, though there is some mystery about 
it, for the girl added, ‘no one has ever seen it,—it is only 
heard;’ and that same day I mot with the following lines 
in Southey, 

‘that strange Indian bird, 
Who never dips in earthly streams her bill, 
But when the sound of coming showers is heard, 
Looks up and from the cloud receives her fill.’™ 


There is an interesting note (on p. 36, 1. 7) in Gamkar 
P. Pandit’s edition of Vikramorvagiyam, which gives the 
present folk-lore legend about the bird—that it was once 
a cruel mother-in-law who would not allow her daughter- 
in-law, however thirsty, to drink water; among other 
burbarities, she made her daughter give water to the cattle 
with the wooden trough, but she was not to quench her own 
thirst. The cruel mother-in-law was metamorphosed into 


1 See ber Memoir. 
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a cataka, and the trough became the crest on its head, which 
is popularly supposed to prevent it from touching the water, 
It is interesting to notice the various interpretations which the 
popular imagination gives to the bird's inarticulate ery; Mra. 
Mallens and her school-girls heard in it the Bengali Sphatih 
jal; Comkar Pandit describes its note os “ao shrill but not 
unpleasant cry which resembles the Marathi words Pdwast 
go, *O rain, O rain;’" we shall see presently that other 
ears detect other words in the same monotonous sound, 
just as in the old classical legends about the nightingale 
and its note,’ 

No allusion to the Cataka is found in any Vedio text, 
but it is frequently referred to in Kalidiga’s works, as the 


Raghuvamga, Ritusamhara, Meghadita, and the drama of 


Cakuntala; it is also mentioned in the Mahabharata and 
the Amarakosha, It has naturally become a commonplace 
in the vernacular poctry; thus we find in the early Bengali 
poem, Candi, the line (105, 1)— 


COaCS BSS wa aicst Werece | 
“Tn the month Caitra the cataka begs the cloud for water.” 


There are two anonymous medimyal poems, each contain- 


ing eight clokas, which are well known in India, and verses 


from which are included in most current anthologies. These 
have been printed in Hiberlin’s Anthology (Culeutta, 1847), 
and ten ¢lokas were edited by Ewald with o translation from 
a Tibingen MS. in the fourth volume of the Zeitschrift 


fir die Kunde des Morgenlindes ; most of the verses have 


been reprinted separately in Béhtlingk’s Indische Spriicht. 
i subjoin a translation of both these poems, as they expres? 
in a pleasing form the popular fancies which have become 


associated with the bird; and I shall add at the ond the 
tustratum of fact which science concedes to the vagarie® 
of folk-lore. 


_ * Of the American ‘* whip-poor-will'’ and ‘* Katy-did.” 
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The First Catakashioka, 


L 
Shake him with thy winds, terrify him by thy awful 
thunderings, 
Or, if thou wilt, beat him to pieces by thy vollies of hail; 


“Jiut his life depends on the drops of thy water, 


‘And the cataka has no other refuge than thee, O cloud! 


ii. 
The thirsty catuka begs from the cloud three or four drops 
of water ; 
And it satisfies him with on abundant stream; wonderful 
indeed is the generosity of the great! 


iil. 
One can live in a manner by any kind of livelihood ; 
Hut the idea of breaking one’s hereditary custom is indeed 
hard to bear! 


i¥. 


Thon thunderest, O cloud! bat thou givest no water, 

T, the bird cataka, am sorely distressed ; 

If the south wind! were by chance to blow here, 

Where would’st thou be? where I? and where any hope 
of rain? 


vs 
A pond is a very small piece of water, a luke is poisonous 
and a place where vile persons bathe, | 
But the great ocean is the vilest of all, a mere handful 
wherewith to wash « saint's mouth ; 8 
. + During the hot weather the 
pang Yeas ini = age ison, Hindu Drama, 
in order thit the gods 


® An allnsion to Agnstya, who drank up the ocean, © Ut 
might Dy the tcscad who hed bicion in te See Mahabh. iii, § 106. 
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_ © brother Cataka, we know of no fault in thee at all, 
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The rivers, Ganges and the rest, all flow into the sen: 
therefore, leaving them all behind, ‘ 4 
The catuka, jealous of its honour, desires the water of th 
clouds from above ! 










ae: 7 
The seeds sprout, the rivers rise, the ants” burst out ( ith 
their wings), * 
The trees put forth their buds, and men rejoice, when tl 
eloud rains ; 


That two or three drops should not fall into that open b 
of thine ! 


é Vii. 
The other birds drink water from rivers or from lakes, 
But thou, O cloud, art the one resource of the Cataka! 


viii, 

He has been waiting a long time in the sky which gives 

no resting-place, i 

With his beak stretched open, ceaselessly turned towards the 

Q cloud, let the thought of rain-streams be laid aside fo 
the while, 

But the cataka has not even heard thy pleasant sound ! 


' This: alludes to tas: ids bactag just a» the ruiny season be 
Cf, the Onin proverb, when the ante are 4 oa ss he es 
CTs slay poverd Do Gitte pas chy 3 poral cal 


fn’ 


a = 








The Second Catakashtaka, 


Let thy water, O cloud, be much or little, give it or with- 
hold it, as thou wilt; 

Let his life go in the extremity of his thirst, let it go 
away or stay, 

But the hope of this young Cittaka still rests only on thee! 

li. 

When one takes water? in pools or rivers or the low streams 
of earth, 

Fie on it! one must bow one’s head to them, and what 
is more to be shunned by the proud ? 

So reflecting, the young catuka, relinquishing all longing 
for them, in his earnest thought 

With upstretched neck keeps his gaze fixed on thee, O rain- 
streaming cloud ! 

itl. 
What collections of water on the earth are not crowned with 
lotuses and garlanded with lines of wild geese? 

That what reward can the cataka expect, when he follows 
eagerly the new rain-stream from the sky with 
its attendant thunderbolts 


iv. 

O cloud, this entire earth which was dried up by the fiercely 
hot outpourings of the sun's rays, 

Thou hast filled abundantly with thy continual streams of 
water ; 

Thinking of thee with his whole soul, so that thou passest 
into his very baing,? = 

O strange! even though oppressed with thirst, the catuka 
can still rejoice. 


17 take snye os o vorative; it fe wo tas0d af the cloud in Megha, bia : 

4 Mirsgradme: seeme to mee A_TuTe form of pamul, ef. the old form Kegayydhae. 
deentrorecant coors in Ruamir-% vu, 73, ¥ 

* Bobtlingk takes antoregatiom na “die entiernte. 
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i. 
O friend,! let thy stores of water be day by day pure or not, 


SS sme i iu 











¥; - 

The ocean may dry itself up, or overflow the world with 
its Wives : —_ 

But there is no loss or gain thereby to the catuka who 
lives on the cloud. 


vi. 

QO cloud, whether thou givest water or not, this eftaka has 
his thoughts fixed only on thee ; 

He would rather die of intense thirst than even at the worst 
pay court to another. 


Vii. 
Although the catakn bird sorely feels the want of the cloud 
in the cloudless season,' 
Still he is not angry with the cloud, for he has no other 
refuge. 


Vill. 
Long live the cataka, the one jewel? among birds; 
He either dies of thirst or asks Indra himself for water. 


It is interesting to turn from these poetical pictures to tha 
naturalist’s description of the actual bird. Jerdon write! 
thus in his “ Birds of India,” vol. i. p. 340: 

“The pied crested cuckoo (Coceystes meianolecos). . 

“ Deser. Above uniform black, with a greenish shine; 
bases of the primaries white, forming a conspicuous wing 
spot; all the tail-feathers tipped white, broadly, except the 
central pair, which are very narrowly tipped; under parts 
dull white; in some, especially ‘the femules, slightly tinged 
with fulvescent. 


' This is the explanation given under kstap in the St, Petursb, Leesiowm 
Bohtlingk in Ind. Spriche gives another reading, jaludo for jalede, * though bit 
Qtirees the cliond, still the cloud is not angry with him." 

9? Another rouling is kAago wdiad “the one truly proud bird." 


ii 
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: 


“This pied cuckoo is found over all India, being rare on 
the Malubar const, common in the Carnatic, and oot un- 
common through Central India to Bengal, where it is only 
at all common in the rains. It is more abundant in Upper 
Pegu than anywhere else that 1 have observed it. It 
frequents jungles, groves, gardens, hedges and avenues, 
generally alone, sometimes in pairs or small parties, At 
the breeding season it is very noisy, two or three males 
(apparently) often following a female, uttering their loud 
peculiar call, which is a high-pitched wild metallic note. 
It utters this very constantly during its flight, whioh is 
not rapid, from one tree to another, and occasionally at a 
considernble height. As Mr, Blyth haa remarked, it does 
not at all affect concealment, perching often on a bare * 
branch or on the top of a bush, and not unfrequently 
alighting on the ground. It feeds on insects, chiefly 
mantides, grasshoppers, caterpillars, ete. The female Inys 
her eggs usually in the nest of the Malacoceret. 

“This bird, remarks Mr. Phillips, makes a great figure 
in Hindu poetry, under the name of Ghatak.” 

Professor Newton has kindly furnished me with the follow- 
ing extract from Colonel 5. BR. Tickell’s Indian Ornithology 
(MS. peace Soc, Zool. Lond. vol. iit. tab. 38) -— 

“ Coceystes melanoleucos (Groelin); The Poppeea. ? Pooralia, 
Bengal. [Sept. 30, 1846,] Poppeeyw (Hind.), Koolooboolhool 
(Beng.), Goilikokila (Teloogoo), Tangada garanka (Ibid.). 

“This is a tolerably common bird throughout Bengal and 
Central India, frequenting gardens, mango groves, and the 
vicinity of well-wooded villages in cultivated country, which 
resounds at times with its incessant cry which much re- 
sembles that of the koil, but is.scarcely so loud. The notes 
Tesemble the syllables *‘ poppeea, * poppeea,” ete., whence 
its common Bengali name; af other times, seated near the 
summit of some tall bamboo, it goes on repeating a mono- 
tonous call af ‘pooik, poolk, poolk.” Like the Koil, it is 
often caged by the natives, who admire its loud whistling 
notes; but it is by no means so common #5 that bird, nor 
is it ever seen but-singly. Its habits appear to be partially 












‘mettioned, the Poppeeya has another call of *¢ 
=a ‘golly,’ very like the ery of the Koil.” 
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XVI.—The Lycian Language. Ty Mujor ©. R. Conpra, 


D.C.L, LL.D. RE. 


Il. Iwreopucrony Remania. 


Tae subject of the Lycian inscriptions appears to have 
been first brought prominently to notice by Sir Charles 


Fellows half a century ago. The first texts in this character 


were copied by Cockerell, and published in Walpole’s travels. 
These were commented on, in 1821, by M. Saint Martin, 
who, judging from the bilingual in Greek and Lycian from 
Limyra, supposed the native version of the text to be com- 
parable with the Syriac and Phoenician. Ten years Inter, 
in 1831, Dr. Grotefende communicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society a paper, published in the third volume of the Trans- 
notions, treating of the five Lycian texts then known, and 
he concluded from the declension of the verb: that the 
Lyciun must have belonged to the Aryan family of speech, 
and that it possessed long and short vowels as in Persian. 
Tn 1838-9 Sir C. Fellows collected copies of twenty-four 


Lycian inscriptions, including the great obelisk of Xanthus, 


on which are inscribed, in letters one and half inches long, 
no less than 246 lines of Lycian writing, and twelve lines 
of Greek hexameters. A certain number of coins of Lycian 
cities, with Lycian inscriptions, were also recovered, and 
the results published in 1840 in the volume called “ Lyein." 
The copy of the great Xanthus text was however imperfect, 
and to this, as the most important of the Lyeimn monuments, 
Sir Charles Fellows devoted further attention, and in 1642 
published a larger and yery careful reproduction of the 
monument. 

The materials so collected were studied by Mr. Daniel 
Sharpe, whose monograph on the Lycian character and 
language appears at tho end of Sir C. Fellows’ first volume. 

4.8, 1801. 40 
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His remarks on the result of his studies are important; he 
says, “I began with the impression that the language was 
derived from Phenician, but was soon staggered in this 
opinion by the abundance of vowels in Lycian, of which 
there are ten, nearly corresponding to the long and short 

_yowels of the Persian and Indian languages. The manner 
of declension of the pronouns and nouns, and of tha con 
jugation of the verbs, soon convinced me, while working 
on the forms of words of which the meaning was quite 
unknown, that Lycian was one of that large family of 
languages to which the German philologists have given the. 
name of Indo-Germanic. The abundance of vowels then 
suggested a comparison with the Zend language: the result 
was the conviction that Lycian has a greater resemblance 
to Zend than to any other language, but that it differs too 
much ta be considered as a dialect of Zend, and must rank: 
as a separate language. Of the few words which are 
determined with some approach to certainty several resemble — 
Sanskrit more nearly than Zend.” He adds later, in @ 
reference to the Persian cuneiform, which was only just 
beginning to be studied, that “The principal inscriptions 
which have os yet been translated are of the reigns of 
Darius Hystaspes, and Xerxes, As these are nearly of the 
period to which I refer the monuments of Lycin, their 
comparison is of great interest, but there are only a few 
sentences yet translated." . 

It is remarkable that while proceeding on such sound 
method, both as regards grammatical study and also o® 
regards attempted comparison with known languages of 
about. the same antiquity, Dr. Sharpe nevertheless wat 
tempted to derive many of the words from a Semitic source, 
and even to assert that some words “are certainly of ® 
Semitic origin.” It is true that modern Persian is full of 
Arabic words, like modern Turkish, and that the Peblevi 
of the Sassanian period also contains a large infusion of 

Aramoic words, just os Georgian borrows from Armenian 
or Armenian from Turkish; but when we turn to the Zend 
vocabularies, and to the ancient Persian of the monument® 
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we find no such mixture. It was not until the Asiatic 
Aryans had dwelt for many centuries in countries filled with 
Semitic populations that such mixture began to find its way 
into their literature and their speech. But in spite of sach 
shortcoming it can hardly be eluimed that later students of 
Lycian have done much to advance the question beyond the 
stage to which Dr. Sharpe had brought it, while as regards 
the careful use of a true comparative method they have 
often fallen far behind him. Grotefende and Sharpe estab- 
lished the syntax of the Lycian from the only known 
bilingual, and showed by this means, as well as by their 
observation of the vowel sounds, that the language could 
be neither Semitic nor Turanian, but must belong to the 
Aryan family. 

The next work of importance in this connexion was the 
publication, in 1869, of the “Neae Lykische Studien" by 
Moriz Schmidt, including a new fragment of a (reco- 
Lycian bilingual. Although the German scholar made little 
advance on the translations of Sharpe, he provided, with 
i patience perhaps only to be expected in Germany, a very 
complete lexicon of Lycian words, arranged not only ac- 
cording to their commencements, but also according to their 
terminations; thus rendering it easy for his suevessors to 
study the inflexions of the language more completely than 
before. He also determined the genitive in A, and no doubt 
correctly derived the word fade for ‘ wife,’ from the Aryan 
root /@ ‘to love." 

Since this time the study of Lycian seems to have been 
mainly prosecuted in Germany. In 1574 & Savelsburg, 
five yeurs before his death, again wrote on the supposition 
that Lycian is to be regarded as an Iranian language. This 
Was controverted by Hubschmann in 1879, his chief argu- 
ment being apparently that Lycian words of known meaning 
did not resemble Aryan terms of the same value. Dr. 
Doecke, in 1888, also treated the language, but appears to 
have given arbitrary values to the inflexions without at- 
tempting to prove his case by comparative stady. The 
Lyeian coins have been further studied by Six, and quite 
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recently several papers have been published by M. J. Imbert 
in France, which show great knowledge of the Lycian 
itself, but which cast little light on its relation te oth x 
languages. In fact, of late comparative study hag been 
discouraged, nnd Lycian hos even been supposed to belong 
to some mysterious group of languages independent of those 
with which we ore acquainted in Asia or in Europe. It | 
has also, I believe, been supposed to be Turanian, the argu= 
ment put forward in support of such a view being that’ 
a vowel harmony exists, such as is characteristic of Turanian 
speech. <4 
As regards these recent proposals it is to be noted that — 
while a Semitic origin is rendered impossible by the alphabet, 
which is not Semitic, but one specially fitted to disti 
the long and short vowel sounds on which Aryan speech 
such stress, it is,on the other hand, equally impossble 
to regard the Lycian as Turanian. The syntax hus been 
métublished, and it is the ‘syntax of an Aryan ae 
the position of the verb in the sentence, and the use of 
prepositions, in Lycian, are irreconcileable with the structure 
of Turanian languages, and are reconcileable with the 
common structure of Aryan languages, There is, it is true, 
n certain law as to vowel harmony in Lycian, but it is nat 
more marked than it is in the ordinary rules of pronuncia 
tion in Zend grammar. The Lycian genitive ending # 
Aryan (strictly speaking Iranian), and differs entirely from 
the genitive termination common to a large group of 
Turanian languages of Western and Central Asia. I waa 
first attrneted in 1888 to the study of Lycian, under the 
idea that it might prove to be one of the ancient” 
languages, of which we now know at least three in Western 
Asi; but a very short study of the work done by Pe 
and Schmidt showed me that such a position could not eo 
maintained, while the forms of some of the known a 
suggested that a comparison with ancient Persian Wat 
possible, Even as regards the alphabet, the remarks of 
Dr. Deecka os to the peouliar Lycian letters which am 
followed by N M and T showed that we have to deal wi 
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the nasalized vowels which occur in Zend, but which do 
“not belong to the early Aryan languages of Europe, thus 


serving to establish yet more clearly the original contention 


of the two scholars who founded the study of this interesting 
language. 


As regards the value of comparative stady I may perhaps 
be permitted to muke a few remarks, which apply not only 
to Lycian, but also to other unknown tongues. It is, no 


‘doubt, of primary importanea that the stadent should make 


an ivfernal comparative study of the forme of the language 


‘ander consideration; and without a thorough examination 


of the occurrence of these forms he ia unable to make 
progress, But when he has done this he has accomplished 
only half his task. He can never hope to carry convietion 
—especially if he has few bilinguals on which to rely— 
if he proposes arbitrary values for words and forms, and 
is mmable to show that his resulta agreo with what is known 
of the laws of other languages. He must determine the 
genus before he proceeds to the species, and show that his 
proposed Iangunge is not a dvs nalure. Egyptian would 
néver have been known. without the aid of Coptic, or ancient 
Persian without Zond, or Assyrian without Aramaic and 
Hebrew, or Akkadian without Mongol and 'Turkio speech ; 
and no language in Western Asia has yet been found, either 
in ancient or in modern times, which cannot be olassed under 


one of the three great heads, as either Turanian, Semitic, 


or Aryan. 


Not only is such comparative study an absolute necessity, 
but it is also necessary, aa Sharpe well knew, that the 
languages compared should as nearly as possible be of the 


me historic age, and of the same stage of development. 


To attempt to study Lycian by the aid of modern Persian 
would be like comparing Vannio with Georginn, or Hittite 
with Basque or with modern Chinese; such methods are 
essentinlly vicious, because all languages are subject to 


change and decay, Modern Persian, while absorbing 


huge foreign vocabulary, has also lost the genders and many 
of the inflexions of the old Persian of the monuments, just 
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as English has lost those of the Anglo-Saxon. Sanskrit, it 
is unnecessary to remind my audience, would not be under- 
stood by means of English, nor would Lycian be properly 
comprehended did we not possess, on the monuments and 
in the Zend Avesta and in pure Sanskrit, languages 
sufficiently ancient to ba used, in a legitimate manner, for 
comparison. For the last five years my spare time has 
been mainly devoted to the study of Turanian languages 
ancient and modern, and having started with the hypothesis 
that Lycian may have been Turanian, I may claim not to 
have neglected such a possibility, 

Having followed out the Lycian for its own sake, and 
with advantages which were not at the command of Grote 
fende and Sharpe, I have I hope been able to establish their 
contention more completely, by a comparative study of the 
vocabulary and of the grammar. My attempts will, no 
doubt, be open to criticism, and may be much improved 
upon by scholars having o better acquaintance than I can 
éluim with Zend and Sanskrit; but it seems to me that any 
who will study in detail the results which I have offered 
with diffidence to the judgment of the Council of the Royal 
‘Asiatic Society, will be led to agree with the general 
principles and results of my work. It appears to me a 
to show that the cases of the Lycian nouns in singular and 
ploral, are the same which Bopp showed to be coextensive 
with the Aryan families of speech. The vocabulary haa 
borrowed much, perhaps, from Greek, especially oa regards 
words denoting civilization; and this we should naturally” 
expect, because on the one hand Greek stands nearer than 
any other European language to the Iranian languages, 
and because on the other the writers of Lycian, whoever 
they were, lived in the fifth century #,c. in a country whieh 
had a large Greek population. The style of their sculpture 
approached the Greek, und many of the subjects, such a§ 
Hercules and the Lion, Bellerophon, the Harpies, ete 
indicate an acquaintance with Greek mythology, But 
while Greek influence on the language is clearly shown by — 
several bilinguals, it is equally certain that a much larget 
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proportion of the words, together with the inflexions and 
the vowels, are not Greek, but are closely comparable to 
ancient Iranian words, forms, and letters, On one of the 
enins we find the word Paiw for “ five,” which is nearer to 
Sanskrit than to Greek, and numerals always hold o very 
high position in comparisons of languages, since they seem 
to have differed more easily than most words, and are often 
of late origin. It is by the higher numerals that Zend 
and Sanskrit ure united together in the Iranian group, as 
distinct from the European family of speech. 

One of tho interesting results of such study seems to me 
to be the light thereby thrown on the imperfectly under- 
stood language spoken by tribes round Lake Van in the 
ninth century uc. To this I have devoted a section of 
the paper which I have laid before the Council. Dr. Mordt- 
mann bas called the Vannic on Aryan language, following 
Dr. Hincks, who pronounced it inflexional. Dr. Sayee, to 
whom we owe much of our knowledge of the dialect, has 
denied this comparison, and has started the theory of an 
“ Alarodian group,’ as he calls it, which he supposes to 
have included Vannic, Hittite and Georgian; but the 
celebrated scholar Lenormant, who wus the first to propose 

. a study of Georgian, has denied that such a group exists, 
: nor is there any reason to regard Georgian as a language 
which must stand alone in Asia. It is an inflexional 
modern language, which has freely borrowed from many 
others—from Armenian on the one hand and from Turkic 
speech on tho other. Its literature only goes back to the 
Middle Ages, and it is one of a large group of dialects of 
the Caucasus, which have suffered greatly from the mixture 
of broken tribes—Aryan, Turanian and Semitie—which bave 
from time to time fled to the Caucasus for refuge, Judging 
by the cases of the noun it appears to me that the basis 
of the Georginn must be recognized as Aryan, but that 
the vocabulary is too mixed to be of any value for com- 
psrative Purposes, ; 

As regards the Vannic, the best established words and 

forms in that dialect are easily comparable with those proper 


















Persian. Tho genitive is the same us in Armenian, and 1 
are some of the pronouns. That the Vannic should not he — 
generally accepted as Aryan seems to me duo to want of 
comparative study, As regards its affinity to Lycian, this” 
ean be traced, not only in vocabulary, but also in its possessing 
the letter 4, which occurs in Lycian as in Sanskrit, but which 
does not ocour in Zend, or in ancient Persian, When more _ 
is known of both Lycian and Vannie, it seems to me that they "9 
will prove to be dialects closely connected with each other. — 
The subject-matter of Lycian texts is not of very great 
‘interest, but the study is mainly important in connexion 
with the ethnology and the history of Western Asia, and 
‘its interest lies ulso in its being one of the few linguistio 
questions in this part of Asia atill under discussion. The 
 Xunthus stele appears to me to be clearly funerary in 
eharaoter, although M. Imbert and others have been of late 
seeking to interpret it oa historic. ‘The date is fixed, to 
4 certain degree, by the quotation of Simonides in the 
Greek text, referring to an event which occurred in 470 a. 
Tt appears, therefore, that the Lycian alphabet and language, 
as found on the monuments, are known not earlier than the 
fifth century Bo., that is to say, after the conquest of | 
Xanthus by Hurpagus, and while it was under the rule 
of the Persian rulers, Tho notice of “Sutraps” and of 
the “family of Hystaspes” on the monument agrees with 
this date, which was, I believe, first proposed by Cok 
Leake. The Lycians, therefore, would be the “New 
Lycians” of Herodotus, and not the ancient race of the — 
Tramiles or Termiles, which was nearly annihiluted at tho 
time of the conquest of Xanthus by Harpagus in 645 m0. 
It is also apparent that Greek influence was strong in Lyeia 
at the time when Greco-Lycian bilinguals were regarded #5 
Necessary, and this influence first began to spread in the q 
Persian provinces of the West after the repulse of Xerxes 
in 430 ac, abee 
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© The details of the comparative study of Lycian which 
I have attempted are given fully in the paper Inid before 
the Council. Briefly summarized, I believe the monument 
to have been destroyed by an earthquake, and restored, when 


‘pdditional inscriptions were added, the Greek text being 


the original legend with the Lycian beneath it, which seems 
to paraphrase the Greek. A certain Cissaphernes, a Persian 
governor, caused the restoration, and the monument belonged 


‘to a Persian family, one of whose metmuber was a 'Tissa- 


phernes, perhaps the celebrated satrap so named in the 
reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon about 405 nc, The reading 
of hia name we owe I believe to Dr. Deecke. It was 
pointed out to me by M. Imbert. The names of Darius 
and Artaxerxes nlso occur on the monument, as Dr. Deecke 
has shown; and, if I am correct, Artaxerxes IIL is specified, 
which would make the inscription in Lycian as late at least 
sa 359 n.c., while the Darius in question would be Darius IL 
in 425 ».c., giving the date of the earlier inscription. It 
seems to me that the sculptures of the tomb are described, 
and that the description tallies in a very remarkable manner 
with actual decorations of a tomb discovered by Sir ©. 
Fellows in fragments at Xanthus, I think also that the 
monument is stated to have been placed “over against the 
Harpy monument,” and us Sir C, Fellows’ picture shows, the 
stele stood within sight of the very remarkable Harpy tomb of | 
Xanthus, of which he has given excellent representations. 
Tho early history of Asia Minor is still imperfectly known, 
though the recent publications of Prof, Ramaay have done 
much to restore it, Its interest to me lies in its connexion 
with that of Northern Syria, for there ts abundant evidence 
that ot least as early os 1400 no. the aboriginal civilized 
race of southern Asia Minor was the same as that of 
northern Syria. The so-called Hittite” hieroglyphics are 
found in both regions, and it is now generally admitted 
that the syllabary used in Cyprus, und derived from these 
hieroglyphics, was the source whence the peculiar letters 
That this aboriginal race was Mongolic scams to ma to be 
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indicated by certain known Lydian and Carian words, which 
do not lend themselves to interpretation by aid of Aryan lane 
guages, but which are easily explained as Mongolic, From this 
region also the Etruscans went to Italy, and their language 
also has been identified as Mongolic by Dr. Isane Taylor, 

On the other hand, all the known Phrygian words are 
Aryan and spparently European, and the Phrygian inserip- 
tions seem also to be explicable as Aryan, thongh the 
language was quite distinct from Lycian. Professor Ramsay 
places these ne early as 800 o.c., so that it would seem that 
in the ninth century 8.c. the Aryans were already entering: 
Asin Minor both from the west and also from the east, 
being established at Lake Van and in Phrygia. The Carian 
texta about 600 nic. found at Abu Simbel also appear to 
be Aryan, us is the curious inscription incorrectly styled 
Etruscan, found in the Island of Lemnos. These two streams 
flowed to meet each other, the European or Phrygiat 
element passing along on the north to Armenia. For the 
Armenians were Phrygian colonists according ta Herodotus, 
and Armenian, which is closely connected with Slavonia 
speech, may thus perhaps be the survival of Phrygian. The 
Tranian element, on the other hand, followed the great 
highway along the southern shores, and the Lycian speech — 
was not the pure Persian of the rulers, but a native dialect 
which I have suggested may be that of the Aryan Medes, 
whom the Assyrians met as early as 663 .c. There were 
no doubt Turanians or Mongols in Media whose language 
we know from the great trilinguals of Darius, but the early 
kings of the Medes had Aryan names, os had many other 
chiefs whom the Assyrians encountered, 

If then the Aryan invasion of Asia Minor may be carried | 
back to the ninth century n.c., there is nothing improbable” 
in its having already occurred aa early as the fourteenth 
century nc. The accounts which we have of the invasion 
of Egypt by hordes from Asia Minor appear to me 10 
refer clearly to Aryans, The Greeks ore mentioned among 
them, and the Egyptian pictures represent blue-eyed 
fair-hoired races. Some of these fair men came, hows ety) 
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from Libya, where the race is still represented by the 


Kabyles; but it has been suggested that these Libyans were 


also Aryans—either Celts or Slav¥s—coming by sea from 


‘Greece or from Italy. The whole of the monumental 


evidence seems to me to show an early diffusion of Aryan 
races in Asia Minor belonging to both the European and 
the Asiatic branches of the race, such tribes being neither 
Greek nor Persian, but precursors of both, and of Slav and 
Tranian origin. It is in connexion with this problem that 
the stuily of Lycian, Lydian, Curian, and Phrygian is of 
interest, and of Lycian we are able to learn more than of the 
other dialects on account of the greater number of the monu- 
ments. My first suggestions as to Lycian were published 
in the Academy, January 16th, 1890, They follow the lines 
laid down by Grotefende and Sharpe, but as no one hos yot 
attempted to translate the Xanthns stele. The present paper 
will, I trust, be found to be an advance towards the final 
understanding of the subject. 


TL. Tre Ixscurrrions. 


When the Lycian inscriptions were brought forward by 
Sir C. Fellows, more than half a century ago, they were 
pronounced by Grotefende, in 1831, to be written in an 
Aryan language (Jourxan R. A, 8. Vol. TIL), and in 1840 
Daniel Sharpe proposed to compare them with the ancient 
Persian and the Zend, He gave o translation of the 
bilingual tomb-text, in Greek ond Lycian, from which 
the following Lycian words are aacertninable : 


crbuninies “this” 
araranied “ monument” 
onedte “here” 
Franavatii * prepared ” 
Dhedaeme “son” 

atle “for himself’ 
ewhe “for his" 
Laude “ for wife” 

= “ and.” 
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In treating the other tomb-texts, he found one or 
other words, and compared some of them with Zon 
was unable to read the great Xanthus text, in 244 3, 
which is the chief Lycian monument found by Sir G,. 
Fellows. a 

Since the paper which Sharpe contributed to Sir OQ; 
Fellows’ “Lycia" was published, very little advance bas 
been made. Savelaburg, I believe, in 1874 took the saine 
View as to the language, ond Lassen also wrote on the 
subject. Bix, in the Reeve Numirmatique, has treated 
the Lycian coins which Sharpe deciphered. Hubschmann 
in 1879 controverted Savelsburg, and Schonbern; while 
Dr. Deecke, and M. J, Imbert, have also written on — 
the subject, the first of these two last having discovered a 
personal name, besides the names of Darius and 28, 
on the Xanthus monument. But none of thesa scholars 
have advanced the subject much further than Sharpe. In 
1869, however, M. Schmidt published o valuable ond 
exhaustive index of Lycian words, and succeeded in fixing = 
the genitive singular in A, and some of the cases of the 
noun Lada. None of these scholars, however, have 
attempted to carry out fully the comparntive study, of 
which Sharps appears to have Inid the busis.! : 


\@ 


. 
* To avoid repetition of authorities I here sive the references to the variont 
works cited in this paper— a 
_ (Schmitt) Nene Lybiache Studien, M. Schmidt. Jena, 1660, 
) Lyero. Bir CO, Fellows. Londvn, 1841. 
ecke) Lydisehe Siwdien Herlinier PAil Wochen, Juna, 1388. 

Hulsohmann) Sonaer Fiteraturzeituag, Feb, (870, - 

hert) mg ie a Oriental Kevord, vols. iii. p. 269, iv. p. 16%) 
¥. pp. 104, Lag, a 
oo Miiller) Sewstvit Gremmer, London, 1870. a 
ttig) Assays on Sacred Language of Purses, M. Haug. Bomba ok 
Spiegel) Jie ditpersinchen Ki vilinachriften, PF, Spiegel,” Leipsiz, That. : 

ay oaparatipe Grammer, _Engtish tranalatio London, 1845. 
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To which I may odd many interestin, private letters from M. J. Imbert, 9 
whom I am we Siidebhed.* . tee 
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j The Alphabet. 

Much of the difficulty which attends the subject lies in 
correctly determining the sounds of the letters, on which 
study depends the correct attribution to roots, It may be 
taken as proven that we have to deal with an infleeted 
speech, which presents affinities to Iranian languages on 
the one side, and to Greek on the other—Greek being 
now generally allowed to stand in closer relation to Iranian 
speech than any ancient Aryan language of Europe. The 
following are the indications we possess os to the sounds: 





F Long d. Perhaps sometimes aspirated. Occurs in 
the name of Harpagus, ? 

* Short a May olso have been aspirated, It forma 
diphthongs with ¢, 0, & following it. M. Imbert 
renders it ¢. 

E Short ¢ or i. It answers to the Greek i in the name 
of Zkéas, Tt forma also the long vowel sound eid, 
which appears to answer to the Sanskrit ya and 
Greek ¢i. 

% Guttoral @ It is only used before | ™, ond wr, 
and this serves to show the Iranian affinity of the 
language (sec Haug, p. O¢). _ 

¥ The Iranian a#. It occurs only before ¢ and », and 

-» #0 resombles the Zend guttural ¢ before‘. It also 
forms the ends of words. (Tho Sanskrit anuardra.) 

Long i, Answers to the Greek long + In some 
cuses this sign scems to divide clauses, as is common 
in the Early Greek and other Aryan texts.of Asia 
Minor. 

Short o. It answers to the Greek w in the name 
Uriioa, and seems sometimes to answer to d. 

Long 6. This is the Cypriote o or Ao, and answers 
to the Greek Omega in the name of Ionia, 

Short d. There is no comparison which gives a very 
certain knowledge of the sound. It appears to re- 
semble the French « or ev, M. Imbert renders it 0. 


— 


=f “ee 6 
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NC Apparently w. It is the Cypriote va, and js followed 
by 4, d, ¢, aa, o, and i; also by 7. M. Imbert hay 
recently supposed it ra be a consonant g; whieh 
seems to me improbable; other students have always, 
regarded it a4 a vowel. 

Aspirated A. Is followed by vowels, 

The digamma e. Occurs in the name Vishtaap. 

Semivowel 4 ore. It is at times used os a vowels 
at times a5 a consonant (4, 7, or m), which in early 
Asintic speech, of all classes, were sounda little 
distinguished. In Zend the weakening of JA intoe 
frequently occurs (see Bopp, Comp. Grammar, p, 42), 

Clearly «. 

Another d. The sound is usually, but not always, 
followed by 4, and represents a distinction, which, 
though common in Iranian speech, is not observed 
in Greek. . 
I Clearly =. It appears to answer to the Zend ¢ and 

the Sanskrit §, which are connected often with 
roots represented by £ in other Aryan languages 

II which rarely occurs, appears to be the true = or + the 

zh sound. 
S Olearly «, 
SS Apparently sA. 
K 
A 


mn + 


Bp 


Clearly &. ) 
Clearly £ Tn Lycian speech it seems to stand for 
the m or n of words as occurring in other Aryan 

languages, but not when it begins a word. 
M Clearly m. ; 
*~ Apparently soft ch. Tt has been variously explained, 
but Dr. Deecke's explanation seems the best, and 
the sign is the same as the Cypriote «e.! It may 

be the Old Persian ¢ or /. 


* The connexion of the Lyrian extra letters with the Cypriate chaructor is 
ly agreed to. Sir Fellows discovered a short text in Greek ond 
ote, in Lyela itself, which wae put down as “ Phanician —the 
ee then unknown. Tt is imperfeeth bveg but the lables 
pniery and rhage fe, arb distinct, ned oon no other iowa 
The Greet is is imperfect, but clearly funerary, 
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Clearly n. 

For pA (orf). . It answers to the Greek pli and the 
Sunskrit Hh, and this distinction is of great im- 
portance in reading. 

For p. This is made clear in several cases, and dis- 
tinguishes the sound of pi and pi orf. 

Used on some texts for p instead of the preceding. 

Clearly r. 

For dh or soft # Tt stands for d in the name of 
Darius, and answers to the Sanskrit dA and to the 
Greek fheta. 

TT For ¢. This is shown in the words afaffe and sttala, 

and ia important in reading. 

y For ch or kA, Its sound, like that of the Ttalian ¢, 
may depend on the vowel that follows. It answers 
to the Greek Axi in the name of Pérodarus, Tt 
also stands for kA and g. It is doubtful if the 
ordinary Gamma was used, though there are one 
or two possible instances. 

< Somewhat doubtfully found on certain texts. Appears 
to be g or gitmma. 

Y Apparently long @. It is followed sometimes by t, 
and seems to sound we in these cases. 

2C Is th, distinguished in Iranian speech from the soft 
¢ or dh already mentioned, It occurs, for instance, 
in the name of Mithra.' 

: Is the division between words, 
Indicates the end of « clause in the texts, 





Numerals, 
The numerals are as yet not certainly understood. They 
appear to have included |, i, (ond HN; © for “ five,” 
with O perhaps for “ten.” Also 3 >. 


1-Tb should tbe noted (hat the alphabet so explained answers exactly to Hat 
Bie old Persian, tants deciph from cha Cubelfvc character by Sir H. 





“parison does not materially advance our knowledge of 
language, ee 
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Known Words, 


Some of the known Lycian words compare with G 
and some with Iranian speech. In the former ¢ Ee 
words aré apparently mainly “culture words,” which may 
have come into the Lycian language through the proxi nity . 
to Greek settlers, As above noted, the distinctions o 
vowel sounds in Lycian are more complete than in Gr 
and serve to show an Iranian affinity, especially in AY: 
distinction of dh, ¢, and th, and in the vowels @ (or aii), 
and @ (or ef), as well as in the consonant—the soft ¢ 

fe 


The following words, including proper names, indicate; 
Greek influence : 













a 


Apholanidé, on bilingual tomb. Gr. "AroXAwvlng. 
Taphar, on bilingual. For Aarrapas. 
Kiathroghia. For Greek "Tyrpoxkie, pon. " 
Evénewt. Vor Grovk "Teves, 

Ahitimid. For Greek ‘Exaronras on a bilingual, — 
Arekia. For Heracku on coins, 

.HHavekia, For Herevles on the Xanthus stone. 
Kophrene, Apparently the Greek KuSepndm. s 
Latin. Supposed to be Latona by M. Imbert. e 
Parckla. For Perictes on coins. Gy 
Sedareia. For Si8dpie on the bilingual tomb. Tt 

"appears to be for Tidnpevs “ smith.” a 
Stidia, for “stone” or “stele.” The Doric Drak 

for Srjky is nearest. In Zand ¢tunem is a 
. “pillar.” P 
Stlate “stands.” Ts found not only in Greek, but in 
Tranian speech. ue 

Tramele Lycian.” The Groek Tpewirngs. It is, hoy 

ever, no doubt a native word, 


To this list other examples may bo added, but thee 


~ 
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The connexion with Persia is indicated by another class 
of known words. 


Arpaghoa, the well-known Medo-Persian Hurpagas, 
whether the later or the earlier of the name, 

Diarshéma. Apparently the Persian Darshama “daring.” 
A. proper name. 

Pestidspazan, The Persian Vistespa “ Hystaspes.” 

Artdghsherdza, Persian Artethehefra “ Artaxerxes.” 
So Fellows’ Lycian Coins, 1885, p. 16. 

Keazdprannd for Cissaphernes. See Deecke. 

Meththrdphata, for Mithra-pata “ Protected by Mithra.” 

Pharszd, for “ Persian.” The Pérso of the monuments, 

Sparidzan, for Sparda of the monuments, Apparently 
not Sparta, but a region in Asin Minor. (Oppert 
and Spiegel.) 

Ghshddrdfd, Persian Kishatrapdea “Satrap."" The 
Lycian ia much nearer than the Greek to the 
Persian title. 


From these words, to which others might be added, we 


may gather that the ancient Iranian languages, with Greek, 


are likely to throw light on the Lycian. Thera remain & 
few native words, of which the meaning is generally agreed 
to, which require special notice. 

Ardvézeid answers to the Greek Mvjua. It appears to 
include the Iranian root eas “ to dwell.” 

Avena, For Xanthus, The native nome “sandy,” os 
compared with the later “yellow” (sands). 

Affe “himself,” has been compared with the Sanalerit 
dima “self.” It frequently occurs in various cases. 

De, found as an enclitio, like the Greek Se or the Persian 
affix di this.” Tt also stands as a single word. 

Depa. Deecke has compared with the Persian Dipa 
“inscription,” derived from the Medic duppa and Akkadian 
dvb, dim “tablet,” not an Aryan root. 

Ena “one,” on coins and tombs, Like the Sanskrit ena 
“this,” Greek Aen “ one.” 


Shas. 1991, al 
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Zzenéce, Some female relative—donghter or sister. at; 
may compare with the Sanskrit sea, Lett, seea “ sister.” 
Aba or aca “this” The old Persian aca “ that one” 
Tt is common in yarious cases and genders. 
Abbe or ahve “his.” Seema to be a compound, viz. a-Aro 
“to himself,” the Zend fro “ self." This ia also declinable 
HArpe answers to ri on the bilingual according to one 
transliteration, and has not been compared in mny very 4 
satisfactory manner. ’ 
Dddé “ wile, " Schmidt is no doubt right in deriving 
from the Aryan root /a “to love” or “desire,” us meaning — 
“beloved” or “ his love.” 
Maete. Answers to the Greek rode on the bilingual tomb, 
Tt also occurs as Moafe, which seems to be the sume. Ik 
appears to be the ablative of ma, the Aryan ma “this” 
meaning “in this” or “ here.” é 
Aitoda and Aftarii frequently oceur in context which — 
suggests that the word means “a memorial.” The latter 
recalls the Greek Soon “nn dedication,” | 
Pomaza, a man's name, perhaps an adjective from Pum 
“man” in Sanskrit. 
Se “and.” The old Persian ga. 
Tedaeme “‘son,"" may be derived from the Aryan root 
dha, Greek @aw “to suckle,” from which Alive im Latin is 
tilso derived (see Skeat).' re 
Gleda means some dignitary, a “prince” or * ruler,” 
according to context. It suggests the Greek Kydcve “I 
take charge,” from the Aryan root Awdh “to protect,” _ 
whence the Latin custos, 
Ghofa “tomb,” is commonly found. Probably from 
the Aryan root AwbA “ to lie down,” “to be hollow." , 


There is much, therefore, even in these peculiar words, 
which agrees with a comparison with Iranian speoch ; pie 
the pronouns and particles ure nearer to the Old Persian 


py iit, Tofermees to Skont aro to the list of 401 rout i, Shea 
ymologies) Dictionary of the Engtish Language" (Oxford, 1885). 
ure translated from Fick's Fergleichendes Gam nd edition, Gattingety 
sitesi coczind Grek Etymolagy, English ed 
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than to any other language. A comparison with Armenian 
shows this, and excludes the use of that modern language 
as likely to mislead. 


The Terminations. 


Moriz Schmidt gave careful study to the inflexion of the 
Lyciun words, but without any attempt at comparative 
treatment. For such treatment we may rely on the Ancient 
Persian, and on Bopp’s famous comparative stady of Aryan 
noun cases, The word Lddi, for instance, serves as a good 
sunple of a known noun in various cases, viz. Jiddd, nom. 
Ladd, aco. Ldde, an oblique case. It is also certain that the 
genitives of Lycian nouns end in A, ha and feia, being thus 
comparable with Zend and Persian rather than with Greek, 
The coin! which bears the word Trbbineme, “of the Trojans” 
for Tlossians) also suggests meme ag the genitive plural, like 
the Old Persian -nama: ond in some eases, where the 
termination in -/@ cannot be made to agree with the genitive, 
it appears to be the nominative plural, as in the Old Persian 
~whe. Masculine nouns (especially proper names) end in -s 
in Lycian, like Greek or Latin, or the Old Persian + for 
the nominative singular, We hove other nouns in «; und 
may rensonably suppose, from some of the texts where a 
neuter noun makes its accusative also in d, that there were 
three genders in Lycian; but, as in Ancient Persian, the dis- 
tinotion of the genders is not always indicated by the vowels. 

So far, therefore, the inflections present a language much 
Nearer to Iranian speech than to Greek, ugreeing with the 
words of grammatical importance already discussed, and 
with the alphabet itself. 

Some of the most important terminations may now be 
considered, which have not been determined by any scholar, 
on & comparative basis. 

“id forms the nominative of some nouns, and possibly 
in some cases the locative of nouns in a, being the Old 
Persiun lovative in ayit, and dyad. 


) Bee Fellows’ fyeu, p. 445. 
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-éia is the plural of nouns. in ¢ Old Persian -aya 
(nom.). 

-ka ia adjectival, as in Old Persian, and also gentilio (like 
the Vannie fe, the Latin -cws), It seems also to be an 
enclitic pronoun -ka “ his.” 

-nia (in accusative m/d), we see from the word for Heon- 
tomb, already mentioned, to answer to the Greek minds, 
In Zend (see Haug, p. 84) the ending -mena, -mpa, forms 
the present participle of the middle and passive voice, and 
madi or mna is also used for the infinitive. It is a common 
Aryan form. 

-ma forms the accusative singular, and the ordinal, os in 
Old Persian, and other Aryan speech. It also forms the 
abstract (see Spiegel, Alt. Persisch. Keil, p. 170). 

-na, The abstract ending in Old Persian is nd, and 
adjectives nlso end in wa (in the nominative): it may alao 
form the past participle. 

-a ond -tla appear, as in Old Persian, to be adverbial, 
and to form the past participle passive (singular). 

-rala, like the Zend -rat, Latin -catus, appears to be a 
past participle ending, passive, nom, sing. 

-rota ia o similar ending. ia 

-¢ is a dative singular of nouns in a. In Sanskrit this 
dutive is used as an infinitive, according to Prof. Max 
Miller. Some nouns end in ¢ in the nom. sing. 

-be or =r oppears to be the nominative plural of nouns 
in o or w, like the Old Persian -rv. 

-ade, An ancient dative in ada occurs in Sanskrit, and 
is used a9 an infinitive. The Zend infinitive (Haug, p. 35) 
may be compared, and the termination has also an adverbial 
sense, 

-fade compares with the Old Persian ¢dda for tho locative 
aingrular. : 

-e appears to be nsed sometimes as an enclitic, 

-made would, as in the case of the Zend -madi, be the 
Ist person plural of the imperfect middle voice. 

-tf, a nominative plural, see -ed and -ra, 

»-ahe, the nominative plural of -a, Old Persian -aha. 
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-le appears to be the participial ending in the singular, 
or may at times be adverbial (English -/y). The Lycian 
differs from Zend and Old Persian in using the letter ¢, 
which those languages do not possess, In this reapect it 
is comparable with Sanskrit, as well aa with Greok. é@ is 
also the participle ending in Vannie: Armenian =0l. 

-ndind and -neme, the genitive plural, as in Old Persian. 
The termination in -dma may be another form, os in Old 
Persian, In this case we ore remote from the forms, of 
contracted character, occurring in the European languages. 

-rd, an adjective ending, as in Old Persinn, 

-ira apparently a possessive form, as in Sanskrit. 

-ne is connected with -ne. 

-fiive appears to answer to the abstract termination Latin 
-tinm, Armenian -fhium, Sk. -fram, Greek -tion, 

-é is probably the dative of -ra. 

=e appears to be a dative, as in Sanskrit, which may 
therefore be used os an infinitive, as Prof. Max Miller has 
explained. 

-fe is the 2rd person singular (Zend fi) of the present 
tense active voice. 

-rale, -raléd are cases of -rafa, 

-é¢ forms the locative singular, the Old Persian -awev. 

-ad¢ may be the locative plural, Old Persian -sawed, 

“2, -ex appears to be the accusative plural, like the 
Sanskrit -as. 
| «di or -adé should be an ablative singular, as in the 
. Ancient Persian. 

-A wnd-Aa form the genitive singular already noticed. 
: -eit, already noticed under -rid. The distinction 1s not 
very clear, and, indeed, in Lycian there is a certain looseness 
in the writing of d and d, also noticed in Ancient Persiun. 

-kd appears to be at times the enclitic, as in Old Persian— 
the Latin -gue (see kd), : : 

-teid, apparently the verbal adjective -fya, as in Sanskrit, 
and may form an infinitive (Zend «yii). 5 

-aiife, The 3rd person plural present tense of the in- 
transitive voice, Zend -nti. : 
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-fa rarely occurs, and seems, like the Greek phi, to form 
an adverb of place. 

-f, the nominative of personal names in the singular, hl 
in Old Persian, according to Spiegel (p. 168), 

-cin, -st and -sv are apparently personal terminations, 
like the Greek -isa, -izdn and the Zend -s2, meaning “the 
offspring of,” hence used with both personal and gentile 
nouns. = 

-o and -4 form the accusative singular of nouns in +a. The 
sound answers to the Sanskrit a, 4d, and some Greek names 
in @ seem to become o in Lycian. 

-ds, -ds, -es form accusative plurals, aa is shown very 
elearly by tomb texts (compare -az,-ez). There is a certain 
looseness in writing -# or -2 In Lycian, as Wo may guther 
from the name of Hystaspes. w 

~hes is on accusative plural according to Schmidt, but the 
4 muy belong to the root, 

~hii or -rii is perhaps best explained by the Sanskrit gerund 
ending in -rd. The same applies to -a written with the 
ofigpetnennm, : 

-mii appears to be the Ist person singular, present tense, 
transitive, of the verb—the Old Persian -niya ond 
-mi, This seems to countenance the view that ii is properly, . 
“i, oF even -ea, being the only very doubtful sound in 
Lycian. 

-nu appears to be the accusative singular of the newter 
gender. 

-rafv. Bee -trfa, of which it may be a _case—probably | 
the accusative singular, 

-tt stands in a similar relation to -fa. 

-rafia appears to be the Old Persian -cwn, with the meaning : 
“the condition of.” 

-aii, Old Persian ~ima (Zend), The Ist person plural 
of the imperative active, 

These are the principal terminations. A few others ae 
be specially considered in the texts, 






. 


* 
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Prefizes. 

The prefixes appear to be those whioh are usual in Aryan 
speech, It ia not always easy to distinguish them from 
compound elements in the words, or from the roots; but 
the following seem clear: 

alb- or ale- uppeara to answer to anve- “near” in the 
Old Persian; but the Sanskrit aww- “after,” or the Greek 
mid-, must not be forgotten, 

ala- appears to answer to -md, 

d- The negative. Also the augment of the imperfect, 
in cases where the root begins with a vowel. 

d-, The augment when the root begins with s consonant, 
following the rule in Sanskrit. 

ai-. The negative “not.” 

aithe- “ over against,” the Greek anth-, ant-. 

aithé-, Grock ante of time. 

mi-, The causative prefix of verbs. 

wd-, The negative or prohibitive prefix. 

@, Standing alone. The genitive or possessive prefix. 

ad-. Old Persian hadi “with,” Latin ad- 

hii “woll.” The Greek ew-, and Old Persian », Zand Aw, 
Sanskrit sv. 

fildé- may be compared with paift “in,” ond has been 

thought to be for the Greek meta (the Eolian wé6a), but 


its existence is not very certain as @ prefix. 


Nuneraks. 


The Cantinals are as a rule written in cyphers, #0 that 
their sound is not known. They have been supposed to 
include ena “one,” and fee “two,” tre ™ three," setters ? 
“four,” with others. They are not very important for our 
Present purpose. : 

OF the Ordinals we may suppose that they would end 
in ma, bat I am inclined to suppose that we find threda 
for “third and doratare (the Greek deuteros) for “ second” 
or “other,” while pana on colina may mean “five” 


(Sanskrit pangh). 4 
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The Bilingual Tomb, 

This text, published by Sir C. Fellows in 1841 (Lycia, 

pl. 36), was the original basis of decipherment and study 
of the langunge, and gives the following : 


*BOEiP : + FPPPFPIEIP : MtTE = 
fPENPFPT 1 = SEASPEIP : ft... 

N+ =: TEAtTEME : PPLE *TAE KBE 
APAE : #4+BE : 54 TEA#EMEIJIOKED 
Att TO MNHMP TOAE..... 
OIHZATO ZIAAPIOSITALA . . 

NIOzZ YIO@ AYTO! KAI THI TY... 

IKI KAI YIOi PYBIAAH 


“This tomb Sedarios son of (Pannios ?) made for himself, 
his wife, and his son Pubiale.” The Lycian reads: 


ahafiia a drdedseia mate franavati Sedareia pa. We 
This a monument here ismade by Sedarios of Pan..1a 


tedaeme appe atle awahe Lade ahbe aa tedaeme wavevalaia! 
son overself him wife his and son = Vavealea 


A large number of other tomb texts were partially & 
pluined by this one, Many contain an additional clause, to 


the effect that any person who buries in them, without 


leave, is consigned to the furies (Latona in one ose 
apparently) and is to be fined by the State. This custom 


obtained late in Asia Minor, as we know from many Greek 


inscriptions, These short texts have been roughly explained 
by Sharpe, and by others, but they do not present the 


sume advantages for study as does the great Xanthus 


'M. Imbert hus disputed Shurpe’s transliteration of the last word, The 

at copy appears to read Fobvalaes (Hab. Rec. vol. +, p. 106). This thoes 

Dot, however, seem to me enfficient ground for rejecting the value w for the 
Lycian sign which resembles the Oypeliie ra. 
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monument, the subject of them being #0 restricted. In the 
latter case the large number of words, and their repetition 
with various contexts, and varying casea and moods, form 
a great check on the interpretation of the common words, 
Yet this monument has remained unread for some sixty 
years. 

The Xanthus Monument, 

The preceding considerations preface the way for an 
attempt to translate this lengthy text. The copies of Sir 
©. Fellows {that published in 1842 is the best) and of M. 
Schmidt are substantially in accord, and the differences are 
only in broken fragments, The great letters are each one 
and three-quarter inches in height, very carefully cut, each 
under the other in vertical line: so that we can judge in 
broken parts of the text how many letters are missing. 
On the north side is a Greek text in twelve lines, and above 
it are twenty lines of Lycian. A large ancient fissure in 
the stone here existed when the Lycian was written, 59 
that the twenty lines are more complete than they appear 
to be. Below the Greek in amaller writing is a text com- 
plete in itself, consisting of thirty-four lines, the last having 
only ten letters of the last words, while the complete line 
consista of forty-two letters. These two texts are inde- 
pendent of each other. 

On the south side is a Lycian text of fifty-five lines: the 
first fifteen much injured, and the injury extending more 
than half-way down the monument. The fall line includes 
thirty-one letters, and the last line twenty-four, #0 that 
this text also ends at the bottom of the stone. 

Tho text on the east side is of sixty-four lines of twenty- 
nine letters each, and it enda with an incomplete word, 

The west side, which is a good deal crowded at the 
bottom, begins with the end of a word, which, according 
to the context, may very well be the end of tho unfinished 
word at the bottom of the cast side, This text has also 
suffered at the top, and has for the most part thirty-one 
letters in the line. It ends with a verb in the dnd person 
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plural, and so completes the text on the sides, which text 
was made at o later time than the Greek. 

It seems from inspection, indeed, that the ae 
originally had only the Greek on it, but waa repaired at 
o later period, and the Lycinn texts then added. It is 
possible, however, that the text on the south side was 
written before the great crack, and it may be os old ag 
the Greek, . | 

In the Lycian there sre several words, such as Arapaseia 
Tedaeme, ote., which occur also on tombs, und this suggests 
that the text ia mortuary. But there is so large a voeabas 
lary of different words that there must be considerable 
range of subject in the text, 

It is evidently first important to know what is said in the 
Greck; and to note that the Greek text opens with a* 
quotation of an epigram of Simonides (Anthol. Brunck. i 
p- 134), referring originally to o battle with the Phonicians 
off Cyprus, The battle ovcurred in 470 n.0., 30 that the 
Greek text must be later, and the Lycian sonsmiguianale ot 
later, probably about 400 2.0, 

The line in question runs thus: 


‘E€ abr’ 'Evpamqy ‘Acias diya wévros tveimev, 

“ Never since the sea separated Asia from Europe.” 

The rest of the text I take from the published translation 
by M..0. Imbert, who has kindly sent me his papers om 
Lycian. 

—"did any former Lycian ever erect such a éfela, befoed | 
the twelve gods, in the purified enclosure of the agora— 
an unperishable monument of conquest and war, Kreis, eot 
of Harpagus, was superior to all the Lycian youths. them 
flourishing i in all things, in striving with his hands, Ho 
it is who, Athene the city taker beside him, took many 
acropoles, giving to his relatives a portion of the empire 
They did not forget to show due gratitude to the immortala — 
He it is who, in a single day, slew seven Hoplites, Arcadian. 
Ah, truly of all mortals he has raised before Zeus the most 





a ——™ 
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gumerous trophies! Ah, truly he bas crowned the Caric 
race with very fair crowns!” 

Tt remains to be seen whether this has anything to do 
with the Lycian, The name of Harpagus has long since 
been recognized in the Lycian. It oceura below the Greek 
on the north side and elsewhere, and it is usunl to suppose 
that the later general of the name is intended, on account 
af the date of the Greek. 

Certain names were noted also by Sharpe, including the 
city of Arena (Nanthus), with Patara and the Toniuna, and 
Troes (or Tlos people), as well as the Tramiles or Lycians 
themselves. To Dr. Deecke, I believe, we owe the nome 
of Cissaphernes, which he supposes to be that of the Satrap 
of Lower Asia called Tissaphernes by the Greeks (414-401 
Bc), and to M. Imbert that of his futher Hydarnes. 


‘The name of Hystaspes was also early recognized with 
those of Darius and Artaxerxes. It is not unnatural to 


look to Ancient Persian aaa basis of comparison, when 
the personages mentioned on the monument. are Persians. 
Yet the language is not Ancient Persian, for it includes 
the letter 4 which is foreign to Zend and to monu- 
mental Persian. [ venture to think, from the notice of 
the Medes (Madoneme) on the text, to be hereafter con- 
sidered, that the dialect so much used in Lycia was that 
of the Medes. Herodotus says that the Lycians of his own 
time were strangers, the eurlier inhabitants having been 
nearly exterminated when the first Harpagus took Xanthos, 
in 645 uc, (Herod. i. 176). Even os lute as the time of 
Pausanias Magian priests were found in Lydia (v. 27, 3), 
which leads usa to suppose there may have been a Medo- 
Persian population in this region, 50 early conquered by 
the general of Cyrua. Ti, as IT am inclined to suppose, the 
Lycian texts were added by Cissaphernes in honour of a 
predecessor Kissaphernes (for both names occur), we get 
a limit of age for the Greek of the monument between 470 
and 401 nc. ; 
The test of such o system of interpretation seems to lie 
in the possibility.of translating the Kanthus text, without 
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torturing the words, in strict accordance with the inflections 
above noticed, and with the vocabulary of the Traninn 
languages. In accordance also with the rules of their 
syntax and grammatical construction. 

Without entering into any lengthy grammatical dis 
quisition, it may be suffivient to note that I have relied on 
Max Miller's Sanskrit Grammar, on that of Haug for the 
Zend, and on Spiegel’s work (which is only « consolidation 
of the discoveries of Sir HL. Rawlinson) for the Ancient 
Persian. It appears that the correct pronunciation of the 
letters, especially of the Lycian T, as contrasted with A, 
OA, TT and IC, and of the f as distinct from CP, ie very 
important. So also is the correct: understanding of the very 
Iranian letters X and ¥, and the fact that (a8 in Vannic — 
speech) B may be a dialectic change from m. Thedistinetion 
the long and short vowels is also most important, ond a 
are the reduplications which, as in the languages compared, 
mark the intensitive, desiderative, and perfect forma, with 
the inserted vowels of the passive mood, and the augment 
of the past tense, The vocabulary has also been regulated 
by Skeat's list of the 461 Aryan roots, | 


Free Transletions, . 
Tt appears to me that the following is the general sense 
of the various texts on the Xanthus stone. ‘The exact 
explanation may perhaps be modified by further study, as 
the whole is of necessity tentative; but exact rules have 
been followed, both phonetically and grammatically, and 
there seems to me no possible doubt aa to the character of 
the language. 
On the north side, above the Greek, the text was inscribed, — 
a8 Schmidt observed, after the monument had been injured; 
and it is therefore leas incomplete than it appears to be, 
although further injury was caused by the second fall. 
The text is purely funerary and commemorative. a 
“. .... Cissaphernes the son of ... and a Persian 
governor... ... O citizens, let this . . stone erected by — 
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me be (his?) memorial, visibly maintaining his honour, For 
the pillar stands restored, and having bound up its fissure 
with a bond of brass, I erect the pillar, For O (local?) people, 
and citizens, and my warriors, having directed this to be 
insoribed, I set the pillar here perfected: it is this day 
cleaned by me and consecrated, and inscribed, (Here) I have 
gathered to his ancestor, Kessaphernes the son of (Hydarnes?) 
by his own desire ....... For the hero Xanthus has 
given a choice memorial—he having been born there—and 
Persia. In this place he lies enclosed, and opposite to 
Keseaphernes is laid the body of his excellent son, who had 
perished, Much lamenting let us mourn his corpse... . 
God rest him in Xanthus....” 

Under the Greek is a text, also perhaps late, and fairly 
complete, which Sharpe regarded as a royal decree, It 
appears to refer generally to the Greek text in the following 
manner. 

"That here contained is recorded to complete the memorial 
fext, saying thus, the... proclaiming to preserve, thus, 
inscribed as before, has it now been made, being done into 
Lycian. Being famed for his deeds, and excelling in contest, 
he is honoured in being borne in memory ; and perceiving 
whut is demanded, it is done into Lycian, thus maintaining 
his greatness well perceived. And lest it be demanded, by 
the Caric race, why (f); the ruler of Lycia is pleased to make 
certainly known, (condescending ?) on being asked by those 
who do not know. Having (ordered ?) these things to be 
done, by proclamation, we will . . . (God willing ?). Thus 
the record is (?), being written and inscribed. To a certain 
dead man, who was culled Kreis, lamented haying been 
(prematorely P) snatched away, the memorial. is consecrated, 
is now we inscribe, in Lycian pronouncing the word. He 
having been called by the name mentioned in the (contents?) 
#8 gathered, and it being demanded why 4 notice exists of 
the memorial, it is to be explained as suid. Since it does 
not please the governor, that the honorary text is not read, 
he orders this to be put up, to be regarded as done in the 
name of the family of Hystuspes. Hear ye thisword! These 
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things he certifies, addressing by this (notice ?) in memory 
of what is demanded, being willing that the desire for the 
praise of the Cario name should be satisfied. . . . I beg you 
(confidently ) to rend forth the speech, so doing that... 
the Trameles may be gratified, having been informed of the 
deeds (proclaimed ?). 
“His whole fomily attained to eminence, and this dons — 
they were grateful to henven. Soitisanid..,.,.  _ 
“Having well gathered (or sought) and wishing to 
divulge the memorial, and a faithful rendering being offered 
Harpagus is (honoured?) because he was victorious, Where- 
fore striving clearly to explain and the name being made 
to be pronounced? ..,.. it is to be read, Since I have 
not fuiled to notify in Lycian writing. Let all men ka eo 
hereby the purpose for which it was made: (or cut), and 
remember also, haying heard it, that his ghost is gladdened 
seeing that he is maintained in loving memory; lest it : 
should be questioned, on account of the obscurity of the 
writing, thus wishing to complete (it?), Bear in your 
mind these deeds, immortalizing him by preserving the 
tomb,” @ 4 
This i9 perhaps a somewhat rough rendering. But it 
will be observed that the principal clauses of the Greek — 
are thus paraphrased, and the reason given that the Greek 
was not understood by the Trameles, or aboriginal population ia 
of Lycia, who were supposed to be interested in the history, 
of the Caric family, or race, to which, as we learn from I 
the Greek, Harpagus and his son Kries belonged. as 
The text on the south side, or back of the monument, 
if the preceding forms the front, seems to have been carved 
before the great crack, when the pillar first fell. Teja 
consequently much injured, and gives no consecutive 
rendering for the first third or more of the text. No one 
conversant with the Lycian tomb-texts can, however, doubt — 
that it is purely a funerary inscription, and the expression 
“ they shall become immortal in memory agrees with this ; 
subject as well as the expression “a memorial bearing his f 
(name) ...a memorial greatly honouring him.” We then — 





? 
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find reference to “the son of Harpagus,"” who waa the 
original subject of the Greek funerary text. In line thirty 
begins what appears to me to be o further secount of the 


tomb and its dedication. 


~The Lycian (assembly ?) having caused a (procession ?) to 
be made in order to... the tomb, by propitious consecration 


by the Trameles, with harmony and pleasant rejoicing, they 


(Harpagus and his son) shall become lamented (or mentioned) 
both by the Lycian ...and by the Medes, and... by the 
Modes both, they shall become (or obtain) and having been 
equally honoured .... Moy heaven grant that this be 
fulfilled, 2 satisfaction also to the reat of the family, a 
sutiafuction olao to the manes of the house. Moreover, 
possessing sculptures, gifts of the people of Tos, and carved 
by Melosunder the Bithynian also. Persons assembled for 
waorifice, performing the worship of (the Medes?) (outside 
the city ?). A heroic stripling also, and Medes assembled 


beuring gifts, carried in procession, for these with him are 


seven in all, And opposite are carved by hand, the strong 
man Heroules holding a certnin lion, and (Achilles?) as 
prince on horseback, ond oa Greek in o bronze helmet 
holding a shield .... Moreover there was fashioned a wall, 
supporting a beam, and .... supporting also a shield.” 

If I have understood this passage aright, the description 
éeactly wpplies to the bas-reliels of a tomb at Xanthus, 
deseribed und drawn by Sir ©. Fellows. The procession of 
4 youth and seven companions bearing animals for sacrifice, 
and yarious other articles, occupies a long frieze. On the 
other side are Hercules and the lion, a mounted figure (with 
an attendant), a soldier with helmet and shield, and by him 
another shield hung on the wall. 

The east side is also very much injured for more than 
8 third of its height, and does not allow of a continuous 
rendering. It appears to me to refer to the restoration of 
the monument, with various wishes for the prosperity of 
those concerned, and especially of the petson who caused it 
tobe rebuilt. The passage referring to this personage seems 
trun somewhat as follows. 
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“And having attained the honour of Sutrap of the 
Trameles of Ionia of . . . and of Sparda may he be given: 
lawful ... at Xanthus ., . may he be allowed to 
flourish to old age, and... . to eternity, and to him 
who is borne to him, remaining for ever... . by a monu- 
ment for these deeds giving praise to a famous hero (who — 
possesses a funeral eulogy’), Thus have they said, thesa 
things having heen engraved in addition. And so .. . at 
the monument of his forefuthers, and in the property of his 
forefathers, having been given in charge os a mortuary of 
the family, to receive tho collected ashes, having been 
githered ond commingled, may he be taken with honour 
into the vault belonging to him, may his corpse . . . having” 
been enclosed with care... and built up to remain for 
ever, and may (let) his monument be opposite to that of the — 
Harpies... . in the month of December established in- 
destructible (which) men having destroyed, and greatly 
having been destroyed by the... damage of the earth- 
quake at Manthus, the work of the family is made good, 
standing firm and perfect, being made (with care) and 
greatly cherished, Their wish, which they wished, haying 
been known, it has been decreed. in charge to his family, 
by sure right by Xanthus, and the vault made thereto, and 
the monument also, the prepuration ond the arrangement 
being executed, and the broken pieces having been be 
together, and being appropriated to the . . . and the clan, 
and inscribed in the days of Darius and of Artaxerxes the — 
Third. We, the chiefs governing the Tromelian land, gave 
of good will, and without command, to this man voluntarily 
the dedication inscribed, inscribed os a record, both this 
and, to complete the dedication, this also an additional 
inscription.” 

If this inscription has been rightly understood, two points 
of interest may be noted. First, that the monument is 
described as being opposite to that adorned with sculptures 
of Harpies. The well-known Harpy monument is, as shown 
in Sir C. Fellows’ picture, within sight of that of the family 
of Harpogus, which countenances the proposed rendering: 


G 
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Secondly, the date of the original text, and of the additions 
‘is given os “in the days of Darius ond of Artaxerxes the 
Third,” which, if we are to understand Darina the Third, 
would make the date 359-336 m.c.—a generation or more 
after the original text. The mention of Mithra on this 
side of the monument is also of interest, as showing the 
teligion of the country. 

The inseription on the west side appears to continue the 
same text, os already noted, and is also very much injured 
in the upper part. It contains more lines than any other 
side, apparently in order to finish what it was desired to 
say, within the limits of the stone, which was now covered 
all over with writing. The consecutive reading is difficult, 
on account of the injuries, and because of a number of 
words not found on the other sides, ond which are 
difficult to compare, besides being in many cases variously 
transcribed in the different copies, It seems, however, 
that this text is purely funerary, referring to the re- 
consecrution of the stone, and to the virtues of the 
deceased. 

If 1 have understood this part of the text rightly, it 
appears that the restoration was intended to pacify the 

demands of the Caric family. It is remarkable that ono 
Passage (29-30 and 30-31) is repeated apparently by an 
error of the scribe. ‘ Wherefore to record the glories of the 
dead, rendering his deeds illustrious by a memorial . . . 
itis made. Well wishing to the honour of the dead, dumb 
and forgotten, it is spoken in Lycian.” Further on (line 
45) the sense appears to be “to satisfy the wish of 
the Garic family burning with anger because the text before 
time broken, lies..." 

Again, in line 53, if rightly understood, we find a 
Pious expression in full accord with the beliefs of the 
ineienta, “* Never therefore let God, thus exalted and rev ered, 
bo vexed, angry with us and estranged haying heard .... 
done, No longer wroth with the Trameles, he calms his 
fury, and heaven denies not its mercies, a vault having been 
carved for the dead, lovingly remembered . . . So obtaining 

Las, 1691, 42 
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clear manifestation, that which is mentioned in the record, 
having been recently cleansed, which, before the revent 
purification, was obscure, showing dimly,” 

The final clauses appear to refer to the appropriation of 
the site. 

“The place . . a cemetery of this dead person, and his 
family, gathered to God; the vault is made to honour (them) 
serving to . . . the inseriptions (or sculptures). These shall 
henceforth ... admiration to the dead man ... , ox- 
plaining the life he lived, and (proclaimed?) each year 
+++.» and these ., the Lycian . . having carved, they 
make an end” (or “ complete "’). 

I do not venture to suppose that such translations are 
finul. They may be modified by further research on the 
same lines. But it appears to me that no doubt can well 
exist a6 to the affinities of the Lycian language—a subject 
of much more general interest and importance. The eom- 
parisons on which theae redderings are founded are given, 
with the interlinear rendering of each text. 


Comparison with Vannie. 


The language spoken by the tribes round Lake Van, in 
the ninth century #.c,, is as yet imperfectly known, and 
has not been subjected to any very complete comparative 
treatment. Dr. Hincks in 1848 pointed out that the 
Vannie dialect was inflected, and Dr. Mordtmann in 1872 
stated it to be Aryan, and proposed a comparison Wi 
Armenian, which has, however, found little favour in the 
eyes of other scholars, on account of the modern and de- 
cayed character of the Armenian vocabulary. F. Lenormant, 
followed by Dr. Sayce, has proposed a comparison with 
Georgian, which is open to the same objection, and these 
scholars have not succeeded in establishing any connexion 
of vocabulary, except Im some terminations not very diss 
tinetive. The nouns and verbs, in Georgian and Vanni, 
present little or no resemblance, 7 





‘ 


——— 
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The Vanniec dialect is still only tentatively explained, 
though its grammar is known, and something of its vooabu- 
lary. Taking the words which Dr. Sayce regards osx best 
established (R.A.8. Journal, 1882), with his subsequent 
corrections, it appears to me that the Vannic, if not identical 
with the Lycian dialect, is at least very closely connected 
with it, and is most certainly to be attributed to the Iranian 
family of languages. It oppears, like the Lycian, to sub- 
stitute 4 for m, and / for n, and the terminations often appear 
to be the same in both languages. The Vannie preposition 
pari ia, by itself, very distinctive of Iraninn speech, and the 
following instances may be sufficient to show a very close 
connexion with Lycian and with Sanskrit, 


Nouns : 


Vannie esi. Sanskrit yor: Latin jus, “law.” 

Vannic ai “cavalry.” Old Persian apa. Sanskrit espa. 
Armenian tsi “ horse.” 

Vannic a “ sacrifice.” Old Persian aya “ sacrifice.” 

Vannic éwmeni “ villages.” Lycian tomena “ house.” 

Vannic wrifi “dead.” Sanskrit mri, Lycian mre and 
mera “to die.” 

Vannic ewris “Lord.” Lycian ar. Old Persian 
aur, 

Vannie asis “house.” Sanskrit eeses * dwelling.” 

Vannie alkAi “inhabitants.” Armenian elk “ race.” 

Vannie sa! “year. Old Persian sal, Lycian shal. 

Vannio -kAinie “family.” Lycian ghana, Latin gens. 

Vanniec are “men.” Lycian are “man,” “chief.” Ar- 
menian @yr “ man.” 

Vannio ip “inundation,” Old Persian api “ water.” 

‘Vunnie vedia “women.” Sanskrit redia “ woman,” 
aa wife,”’ 

Vannic sardia “year.” Zond gareda “ year.” 

Vannie Bag “God.” Old Persian bag, Phrygian 
Bagaios, Lycian phaga, Slav. bogu “ God." 

Vannic avis “ water,’ Zend ai, Latin agua “ water.” 
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Feria: 


Vannie a“tosay.” Greek dia. ‘* 
Vannic sad “to build” (or “make’). Zend sad "to 
build.” 
Vannie par “to carry.” Sanskrit bhri. Lycian fir, 
Latin fero “ to carry,” a 
Vannic gv (reduplicated perfect Ist sing, kuguti) "to 
write,” Sunskrit clo “to cut.” The writing being 
on rock. > 
Vannie di “to call.” Sanskrit de “to speak,” 













Pronouns, Prepositiona, and Particles : 


Vannic wi “and.” Old Persian t, Armenian yer, 
Vannio jai “this.” Old Persian anya and twat. , 
Vannic tft “this.” Latin iste. 

Vannic mes (gen. mani, dative mei, locative meda) “this” 
or “he.” Lycian ma “this,” from the common 
Aryan demonstrative root ma. 

ennte pari (preposition) “out of.” Old Persian para 

“away.” Greek adpos. 
Vannie eh “this.” Zend hya “this.” 
Vannie ws “who.” Zend yo “ who.” 


‘7 
oi" 


The Vannic grammar, both as regards inflexions and also 
a8 regards syntax, compares with the Iranian languages ; 
The nom. sing. masc. is in -s, o8 in Old Persian, Lyoian, — 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, eto. The aeeusative in ni (sing.) 
is probably dinlectic for ma; for, if correctly deciphered, — 
the » in Vannie (as in Greek) often takes the place of the 
Tranian m. The Ist porson sing. 6: for the verb is the 
Lycian wii, and Dr, Sayce has himself painted out that 
the 4 is probably used dialectically for m in this case, 
The genitive singular is -i: the old Persian d and Am 
The present participle is -/i, as in Lycian ; and in Armenian 
itis-a/. The locative singular in d is the Latin -d for ne 
locative, the Old Persian ablative in ada. The possessi¥ 7 


i i) 
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in -#f is the Old Persian genitive -s. Other terminations 
might be added, 

As regards syntax the comparison is equally striking. 
The verb, which possesses the augment for the imperfect, and 
the reduplication for the perfect, aa in Iranian speech, may 
precede its nominative, which is impossible in Turanian 
spesch, The adjective follows the noun, as in Lycian, 
Persian, etc., ete. The copula and enoclitic are rarely used, 
which also applies to Persian and Lycinn. At least one 
preposition appeara, and prepositions are not characteristic 
of Turanian speech, but very much so of Aryan languages. 
The genitive may precede the nominative, as in Lycian, 
Old Persian, eto., eto. Collective nouns are used os plurals, 
jost as in the Old Persian. Grammar, syntax, and vocaba- 
lary thus alike connect the Vannie with Lycian, and with 
Tranian speech, 

For such reasons it appears incorrect to seek for a close 
cotinexion between Vannic speech and the Old Turanian lan- 
guages of Western Asia. Nor will it be found possible to 
compare their vocabularies, It appears also gratuitous to 
suppose that a group of languages existed, which comprised 
Georgian (a mixed language, with vocabulary and grammar 
closely connected with Armenian, and with Tranian speech ) 
and Vannic, which may also so easily be compared with the 
older Iranian languages. Such a group hes been called 
“ Alsrodian,” but its existence is unproven, and the theory 
rests on imperfect comparison of the West Asiatic lan- 
guages. : 

There are many reasons for supposing that the Assyrians 
encountered Aryan tribes ag early as the ninth century 1c, 
in Armenia, and near the Caspian. The Medes are very 
early mentioned among these. The Phrygians—Aryans from 
Europe—had yet earlier invaded Western Asia Minor. The 
natural conclusion appears to me to be that the Vannic and 
Lycian dialects mark the presence of some Aryan people— 
probably the Medes—akin to the Persians, and to other 
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General Deduetious. | . 


Although like other Lycian texts, and like the majority 
of the yet later Greek inscriptions found in Lycia, the 
Xanthus monument appears to be little more than a funerary . 
atid honorific inscription, yet some indications of the 
character of the people, and of their belicfa and institutions, | 
may thence be gathered. 

It appears that the lower class, or aboriginal Trameles, 
had no knowledge of Greek, but understood Lycian. That 7 
the population was ruled by Satraps, under the Persian 
kings—as indeed was already well known. That the upper | 
elasses buried the dead in sculptured tombs, with insoriptions 
recording the name and descent of the dead: ond that the 
violation of these tombs, or illicit burial therein by strangers, 
was punished by a fine, The gods worshipped included 
the Persian deities Ormuzd and Mithra, The spirits of 
the dead, the ancestral pitris, ond the sacred fire, seem to 
be mentioned on our monument, But Greek art bad pro- | 
foundly influenced this population, and the vocabulary often 
appears to indicate this Greck influence. The “strangers” 
who, in the time of Herodotus, inhabited Lycia, appear, 
finally, to have been an Aryan people from the East, 
accompanying the Medic general Harpagus, when he con- 
quered the country for Cyrus, and not improbably them 
selves Medes. In an earlier age we find this same population 
holding its own against the Assyrians on the shores of 
Lake Van, 







IIT. Transtirerariox axp Nores. 


North side. Tort above the Greek. 


(Ieee ven. oes pideoeiay Ss . + gtit Zesdfrand os. 
Cissaphernes 
(2)....... ha Tedarme ua Paresd gbeda saat 


abet son)=60 and «Persian ruler 


a 
: 
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(8)... . lelijdha Trbbe dtdnds eggdta fara = mat 
O citizens ate | honour visibly maintained this 


(4) .. amo dgd(n)d widrazd ma obohdtd 
atone for his memorial by me having been made 


het life =a 
For 
Let be. { akce | 
(5) ofind attdte —attald : wmidleidhe filddte 
restored stands the pillar. } Thee | , O citizens, know ye 
(6) ddoni  sggdsd enaona —miiaronh dae 
the two divisions by a bond? of brass (being) joined 
sagheda 
together 
(7) sttafemi altdld tifa = waldhe beinhe 0 mille 
I place the pillar. For, © people, and citi 


(8) tdhe sa) =omartamahe 4a gritdediake = ghediiana 
zens and my warriors thia to be inscribed having been 

(9) fhe sadidava atintemis oroblei  maaete for- 
directed perfected I put (monument?) here it 

(10) te dzzdlé d. dao trbbact amo — asbiila gilt «6 
is «day = this clean made of me consecrated and 

(11) dedtade.... © a(S) = Giant Kessafrand ve(id) 
insoribed “his ancestor I gather Kesaphernes fon 

(12) dnah sce tarei dmdnd talueeiahe waldt. . 
of.. by bis wish 

(13) Arduds —kahe ginté —harbbade —attoba 
Xanthus of which he was born for the hero a memorial 

(choice ?) 


(14) Kessdfriad a rete safarad) ma an (d) aa. 
for Kessaphernes has offered and Persia this in plave 
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(15) mddea aa antafe ‘tvsrdfrand = ttle . es 
shut up and opposite to Kesaphernes is laid 


(16) .... tedarme ahbe drosda nanagld....... 
aon his excellent who had ‘perished : 


Cs Soe dkan dalarete fee a 
greatly (mourning?) his corpse let us lament? 


0 a dgd antad t.o.eces rary: 


(19) fagd sce ga 
god to him 

(20) antltma drandta —_(saronih P) 
mike rest (in Arena ?)! 


> 


The comparison of the + words is as follows; 


éeijrind, This is distinct from Aezdsrand below. Dr. ‘ 
Deecke recognized these personal names, Both probably 
are declinable, The latter has been supposed to represent 
Tissaphernes (Cissaphernes), but the former seems most 
likely. Cissaphernes was Satrap of Lower Asia in 4145.0, 
and down to 400 u.c. was still in power. 
Tedacme, Parzsa, und gtede have been already discussed. 
Mdleidha, plural nom. (or voc.) of Mdleid, compared with 
midaiya in Old Persian “dwelling” (Zend nmana), from 
the common Aryan root man (Latin maneo) to “ dwell,” 
Armenian mnal “to dwell.” The Lycian constantly puts 
I for m, as already noted in a caso made certain by the 
bilingual text “a hecatomb,” Lycian agatamla, The se ! 
4 denotes the gentilie form. 
Trbbe or truui, Zend root tiru “to fashion,” “ mak" 
aAlténds occurs aguin (East 27) where the same meaning: 
suits, Sk. rad honour,” the ad or ath may be ia a n 
Aryan prefix ad, the clause meaning “4 creating for (or to) 
honour,” The common nominative ending in 4 occurs i 
all the early Aryan langunges. 


1M, Tmbert makes oily 19 lines, rearranging after line 16, but-this does mal 
affect my attempted a“ Fi a” 


~ 
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Zogita. Since tho = stands for «im the name of Hystaspes, 
this may be from the root stow “ to perceive,” 

Teron, The Lycian ¢ stands for the original Aryan d or 
dh. Henee the root is diar “to maintain,” the Old Persian 
dar “ to hold,” “ possess,” ete. 

Agdnd. Tho Zond asan, Sanskrit agman (Spiegel, Arische 
Poeriode, p. 35), has been suggested, meaning a “ stone.” 

Mirazd, from the root mar “ to recite,” “record” (Zend), 
with the personal ending. 

Obohdto. A causative from Bin “to be” in the Aorist 
tense. This is, of course, very doubtful, as the word does 
not occur again. , 

Kihei. Compare the Zend gyem “ let me be,” The Lycian 
b, os has been observed by all who have studied the subject, 
¢onstantly has the sound wu or ¢. 

iife, Has been compared to the Greek 6r:, It may also 
compare with the Zend wifi “eo.” 

Saotind. T have proposed to compare with the Ancient 
Persian shiydti “in good health,” “ scoeptable” (Spiegel, 
p. 249), Zend shaiti, Modern Persian widd, 

Filléte or Paidéte. The 2nd person ploral of the impera- 
tive should be fa or tf. The root Pddd seems to be the 
Tranian Bhud “to know.” ‘The transposition of the vowel 
ig commonly found. 

Ddoed. From the common Aryan du “two 

Sggisd. From the Aryan root shad “to cleave.” The d 
is often softened in composition. The noun stands in the 
fectieative. The Lycian gh stands on bilinguals for the 


. Greek «. 


Enwone. From yu “to bind,” with prefixed en “ in.” 

Miserah is w genitive which may be: compared with the 
Slav mosaz, misch “ brass” (Sehrader, Aryan Antiq. p. 201). 

ame, Old Persian hama “ together.” i 

sageeda. From the Aryan root atk “ to fasten. dott 
 attatemi. The Ist person singular present indicative 
(transitive), from the Aryan fa “to atand," atué Bex wi 

stidjd. The Greek afe’é, in Doric «lala, “a pillar. In 
Zend it is found os alwnem “ pillar,” stana “ stone, 
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tealdie. “People,” plural voeative of walé or wales the 
Sanskrit ed/4, familiar to us as “wallah” for “a peraon’”) 

Beiahe. An adjective agreeing with the preceding. Perhaps 
taken from eas “to dwell,” meaning “in the place,” 

Marta-mahe, The common Aryan mart, mard for a “man” 
or “warrior” (Persian, Armenian, ete.), with matt (Latin 
miei), the plural vocative of ma “ my.” 

sa “this.” Sanskrit sa “he” and Greek 6 come from 
the seme pronominal base, 

Ganldedfahe, The root gail, or gan, is important in this” 
text, occurring frequently. In this case it has the post part 
pass. ending caf followed by aie “ being.” In Sanskrit we 
find kand “to scratch,” and in Ancient Persian ‘an “to 
engrave,” in the infinitive Avftanaiy (see Spiegel, Alb 
Persische, Keil, p. 213), This meaning answers in all 
causes where the word occurs. Some scholars have taken 
this word as an adjective, preceding the next, but in Lycian 
as in Old Persian, ete., the adjective appears to follow the 
noun, 

Ghediaiahe. From the same root as gheda “a governor.” 
The termination recalls the Zend of#ie for the Srd person of 
the past tense, ~ 

Soddare, Aryon root sad “to set.’ Sanskrit sidh “to 
perfect.” 

Orobleit appears to be a noun. It occurs again (E, 55), 
I have conjectured some connexion with the Greek ebpor 
a“ monumental stone.” . 

Maste “here,” already known from the bilingual, From 
the demonstrative root ma “ this ’’ in the locative case. 
_ for(ejte. From Bhw (Greek gu) “to be" (Latin ful). — 
Srd person singular present active intransitive. 

dezdlé. Zend agan “day,” the ? as usual taking the place 
of the». In the accusative case, followed by de or di “this,” 
the usual enclitic of Iranian speech. 

daotribaet.. From Sanskrit dai “to cleanse," and thruet 
past part. pass. of fru “to make.” Followed by a “of” 


| Schmidt (Neue Lykische Studien, p, 127), discussing the rv Feces | 














perceives that it is a turm reluting to persona, and renders is 





pow 
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or “by,” mo “me.” It is certain that the two words 
divided by the double dot. os 

avbiita or asvita, This is a word which occurs several 
times. Sanskrit and Zend ashu“ holy.” 

avd. The common Aryan root am, ae for a progenitor. 
Latin arws. 

fimasomé. Ist person sing. present act. from /ama “ to- 
gether,” and a “to put” or “ leave.” 

ve..dyah, As usual this genitive, succeeding the proper 
mime, means “son of." There are mony instances. M, 
Imbert reads Hydarnes. 

eee tare’ “by his wish,” from rar “ to wish,” Sanskrit, 
Zend, ete. 

Arainis, Nom. of the name Arena, which Sharpe first 
identified as Xanthus (see Schmidt). 

Kahe “of which” or “of who,” as in Iranian speech, 
agrees with Arenas aaa masculine. 

Goiite. From the root gaa “to be born” (Latin gemitwa). 

Aerbhode. Greek “ Hero." Sanskrit erddé “celebrated.” 

aiifoba, This word has been already mentioned. It is 
common on tomba, 

afrete. From root bhri “to carry,” “bear,” “ offer,” 
“bring.” Iranian fri, Latin foro. 3rd person sing. impert. 
act. 

maandan . . “This in place.” aan and dance “ place = 
in Zend and Sanskrit. 

méded, From the root mu “to close” (Skeat), 

aitafe. From alfa “opposite” and afe, Old Persian abiy, 
“to.” This word occurs again and allows the same rendering. 

ttle .. From the root fa “to carry,” “ lift.” 

drosia, From dro “brave,” “noble,” in Aryan speech. 

nawagld. A past participle with the reduplication of the 
perfect tense from wag. Aryan Nak. Sanskrit and Zend 
nay “to perish.” The nearest approach to these endings 
in fé and /e seems to be found in the Armenian -i and ~al 
for the infinitive and participle. In Vannic also we have 
-li for the participle. In the Iranian languages the / 
becomes » as -na for the participle in Old Persian. 
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ékan, From the root ug “to be strong.” It occurs again 
as 6d: the strong one" "(Sanskrit ojas “ strength"). » 

falerete. Supposed to be from the root dal or tal “to 
suffer,” whenee the Latin dofor, Perhaps the actly 
plural “ lamenting.” 

feha, In Sanskrit déia means “ body,” “ corpse,” 

- soem .. Imperfect word. On tomba in three cases is 
found coami, The Lycian s, like its equivalent ¢ or &, often 
represents the original Aryan y or & The root may be gu 
"to cry aloud.” The termination may be that of the 
person plural imperative (Zend -dsc) “ lament we.” It has 
been remarked by Schmidt that this inscription was ap-— 
parently written after the stone had been damaged. The 
elause below the main fissure may therefore be complete 
and stand alone. 

_ Fagd or Phigd by the law of transliteration would be 
the Persian Bagd, Sanskrit Bhdgd “ God.” 

sae gaitlima Arandta. The words nearly all have bees 
explained. gif may be a precative from gan ** to produce,” 
Jama a noun from ja “to rest.” The reading sarozih 15 
doubtful. ha 








North side. The complete text following below the Greek, 


(33) Sbherta nia zeraema sdbdade mrchel- _ 
Recorded this contents ell to complete memorial P 
defa aahba fdsbd . 
-text thus says 5 
(34) ndtre  aldte gostiade sabe gantdbo sab 
P a to proclaim thus inscribed = of 
Gutald . 4 
before in 


(35) ehrd troiale zésite nbd) Trauwmarak- 
Lycian being made is produced bam By deeds? 


afa madasf ... < 
having been fumed in - 
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(36) fle geghdte wetbalaenies ackatase 
effort having excelled brought te mind he is honoured P 
OFM 6a es ee 
accomplish ? 
perceive P 
4 (87) a ritflen saba fale fendte beeps foleiag . 2. 
ing wishes so well? seen ee maintaining 
(38) Ldechrd tybhde gareud = mal giddes = Rode 
in Lycian mado by Carioi lest { oe why 
: mrChGh . 5 2 6 = « 
; commemorated { r 
(30) Waid Trevieleid  oonte Sadchrocdsd 
Prince Tramelian wishes certain to make known 
Koflla 2.5. 2 eas 
condescending F 
: (40) saba = ghddldise asdadmld) ahenoba kara 
ao = being asked by the ignorant These (things) to do 
OS eae 
commanded 
(41) ode slimate er bbI6 aierii more 
having? by word nae the Lord willing? 
foflalae(m)é@ .. + + 
we will 
(42) dz sabe ahertii Jute fafabade 
Thus the record he adorns? having written 
gantabaf(d)e . 1. ese 
and inscribed 
(43) ra neke rdgee febe Kiran 


P adend (person) by name miss atlas Kries 


rv fible frade gilfage ts. 
lamenting too soon aa P) 
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(44) dele mrcheh deorite sabani fdehre 
to him the memorial? is consecrated as now in Lycian 
ganidbeme aldmd . . 
we inscribe the word x 
(45) srbbid) ma orakame(i jade ndgedds sromeete 
proclaiming He having been called by name uttered 
eran (da) 
from contents P 
(46) amaze ghitddndide kode mdvdia Rllmennd 
oo ate and being asked why made the notice? 
teiadre = dnt . 
existing on the 


(47) oretine filordde saba fdsbo) dutane fokate 
+) { to be told : 2. ag cea 
memorial (paris thus says Since not it pleases 





the 
(48) caine oldgdide sritiine sabiindre —koprete 
ruler not to be read the speech honorary? he directs 
tordigeh 
to be 


(49) dive nd trelenlo mdrdéa vdgadde Pesttdspdzan) 
fixed this being regarded done ? in name of Hystaspmns 


(50) diabae goxteta) — m(r)uudsin —Rellaemade 
to word this listen! - - addressed — by the notice 
shertii ghcial 
remembering the 
(51) es tore fina = fddrate gareta 


questions these things clearly he certifies? for Carian 
Jaged = morae saaba are 
name willing ? thus of praise 


(2) (fala netidflo) sa dakare (reso 
desire? to be satisfied? This confidently 
wind tieso praia... 


Lt weped of you forth 


a 
2 
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(53) ldgdidle — sriitine sabe wersti ofdieid Trametes... . 
to read the speech P thus done to... the Trameles 
(54) thefid)ad trpli tobores _fiordde gosroviites) 


pleased doeds tobe certified ? Bee attentive 
(55) (lore fomencse Adintdei Aredase sabace wersil are 
all? his family attained eminence? and so done to 


(56) « daves ded =o morat, = ariitiines dife? 
heaven pious were P speaking? herein 
moreldaa afaalide 
the concealed ? unknown P 
(57) sabe fdsho) maf kee eno otato 
ao says Well tocollect wishing todivulge 
dinta(d)eia Jfedretii 
to the memorial faithful 
(58) ne forls morunade foborez oflanes 
explunation bringing and being... the labours F 
achatane Arp 


is honoured Harp 
(59) dyos iite ~—taimferuite) = kebao)- eanad—falarin 
agus because he conquered Wherefore striving clearly 


wedreide fd 
to explain to be 
(60) gade serifla madardjla gréde edged troviala =m 
read to call by name being made by 


(61) mo mdcele  Ellaemade diachdna = dg) et 
mo not failing to notify? {}ytng | Lycian text Every 

wla fideo tob 

man shall know by 


(62) a delabe ode — fobrate fara madciateke 
this? the purpose why { Mis an } bear in thy mind too 
gozradutaa 
having heard 


> nee Pe me ** 


. 
a 


as 
, 
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(63) ese grbblaté trawedntdse tidle arma dilate 4 
it ? to be glad in his { ee } knowing loving Ne i ah : 














ghost 
foleiale 
maintaining 
(64) vegrdhdldhd mataia ghada liiainfa 


by binding in mind lest may be baat ‘nin oa }the wing ‘ 


fonardne scha ori 
obscure thus 


(65) fle adbdkd weathalee(n)a trmewes 


desiring? complete it | pr Z"} to mind the dood 
theo  —sareia hdbo a5 

of you being preserved a 

(68) rd sabamdsd ( 


the tomb {rye g | immortal cr 

Tn this rendering it is supposed that, although par Hines 

on the right are not in all cases of equal length, ste 

text, as Schmidt supposes, may be complete, having b 
written after the edge had been injured. Several 


which re-oecur claowhere, appear to require no ee 
letters between those ot the end of one line and those 


at the beginning of the next. a 
The following are the comparisons for the words ¥ 
have not been previously explained : 3 . 


sherta or weerta, Sanskrit mri “remember,” “ record 
érara “ voice," ti Z 
Zeraemé, A noun ending in main an oblique case. Perk ae 
from the root car “to hold” “eontein,” but the w 
is doubtful, ‘4 
Sdbdde. Sanskrit sam “to complete,” ce oeem 
Mrcheh, A doubtful word, perhaps from Mark “to mark ’ 
sha, Sanskrit ava “same,” “thus,” ete, The Lye 
4, like the Vannie 4, Me reed oie kc a 


Zz 


r 
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fitebd or fad. From Bhdsh “to speak." The form seems 
probably to be that of the aorist, 

aidde, From the root sal “to preserve.” 

gowffade, From the Zend root gus “to hear.” In Sanskrit 
givtéal means “ proclaimed," i.e. “made heard.” 

Léchra “ Lycian,” an adjective in ra. 

froiale, passive participle present from t4rw “to make.” 

sisiie, From sd2d “to make” or “ produce” in Zend. 

bb or nur. Clearly the 6 is a vowel. Aryan root nw 
“now,” “new,” ete, 

Trawiaez, a passive derivative from thrw “to make,” or 
Hiuceres “ to create,” “do.” 

Afumada. A very doubtful word, apparently from the root 
Bia“ to appear,” whence the Latin fama “fame.” 

affe, From the root apial“ to struggle.” 

gegbate. A reduplication of the past tense. Supposed to 
be from ji in Sanskrit "to excel" or “ win.” 

watbalcemes, and in line 65 wothalee()a, never occurs 
again. Perhaps from wadh “to carry off,” and dala “the 
mind” or * understanding.” 

sekutase, Found again (line 58), apparently a verb in the 
8rd person sing. present indice. It is difficult to compare. 
Seo Sanskrit sek “ to serve.” : 

oradra, Ovcours again (W. 34), perhaps connected with the 
Toot wid ryadh “to pierce,” or eid “ to observe.” . 

ghades or grades, several times repeated in this text, 18 
Spparently the acc. pl. supposed to be comparuble with 
the Old Persian and Sanskrit jad “‘osk,” “ demand,” 
oe Wish,” 

rufles, Qompare the Sanskrit rab “to desire,” 

fale. Compare Jai “ good (Sanskrit). 

Jfendte. Compare bin “to seo’ in Zend: from the root 
Ahan * bo oppear,”” 

mihdse (the A is doubtful), from maha “great,” with the 
enclitic pronoun sv, ae. If we should read wdsdee, it would 
come from masa “dying.” 

foleiae-. From the al fal, dal, or tol “ to support” (also 
dher), 


2ias, T8OL. 4d 
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gerecd. It has been supposed by M. Tintert seb Sa 
answers to the Curica of the Greek: from o root Aut 
or gar, Some have supposed the “Caric race” to be 
Carians. 
kode, from the interrogative root so: whence the Latin” 
etl 3s ing’ 
Compare the Sanskrit Asi “to rule.” 
i The Sanskrit ae means “ to“please.” 
fid chrovase, From iidd or bhdd “sure” (in Zend) and 
chrora or ¢grova from Zend ¢vw, Sanskrit éru “to bene”: 
whence craca “to make hear," “ proclaim.” 
koftle, A very doubtful word: from the root Auhh “9 
bend.” 
Asdndmla, which occurs again a (W. 15, 37, 64-5), From 
@ “not” and the root sm “to obtain.” I have 
it to answer to the Greek a doiweros ‘ void of understanding,” 
The mia has been 
kara, From the common Aryan root kar “todo,” “make,” 
daa ode, See ease (line 2 above the Greek). The nearest 5 
root seems to be avy “to command,” but there is an objocmeng 
as to the first #, which should bes in Lycian. : 
alémdfe. From the root Afw “to hear.” Compare the 
Slavonic aloro “ word." 
arbélo of erwilo; From cru “to hear,” ¢rava nto eee d 
Avwri. Old Persian Aur, Zend Ahura “ Lord,” form 
‘the name of Ormurd (Aura-mos-da). Sharpe suppose it 
to mean “the Lord” or * God." a 
more. A diffioult word. I have supposed it connected 
with the Sanskrit eri “to choose,” “wish,” since m and ¥ . 
are often interchanged. ne 
Jazete. Supposed to be from pik. Sanskrit pia “ to paint 
“adorn,” ete. 
laiabode. A reduplication from abi “to write” (Sanskrit). d 
ra. Perhaps an interjection, “ Behold.” c 
neka, from Nak “ to die." 
Poge, This is an important word from eek “to speak 
Sanskrit ratsA, Latin ror “ voice," ¢oco “I cull,” “eallet 
Kreis.” ot 





b 
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Sele. From the root bhw “to be.” A participle. 
krasa, I believe this has been compared by former writers 
with the nome ries in the Greek text, 

romfale. From the root rambh “to make a loud noise,” 
“ta low.” 

Jjrade, From fra “ before,” “ out of," and di for “ day.” 

gafage. From goth “to seize.” 

orakamenade. From rak “ to enll.” 

-srawate, From grace“ to proclaim.” 

mécdia. A very doubtful word, perhaps from the root 
jou, Sanskrit mie “to move." 

Kilaema. Probably from fa/ "to call"; cfemare in Latin, 
a “proclamation ” or “ thing said.” 

Feiaire. From eoyn “ existence,” and dri “to possess,” 
“ DOssessing existence,” 

fiordde, From the root iwd “to know.” 

atta, Compare the Greek ed “ then.” 

fokate, Compare the Sanskrit biy “to enjoy.” 

gbedavane, In the dative. From gheaa, already noticed 
with the suffix con. Kither “the one in- the position ot 
foverning,” or perhaps “the government,” bat the suffix 
often indicates a personality, | 

Olagade, Compare below Ldgdde and Ldg. Supposed. to 
be from the root jag “to read," Latin /eyere, The o may 
be negative. Greek of. 

friiliine, An abstract noun from éra “ to hear,” or genre 
“to proclaim.” 

Sabiinare, An adjective, perhaps, from sar “ to create,” #8 
in Sanskrit, and ana (compare énas, line 2), the Sanskrit ey, 
Latin Aonos “ honour.” : 

kofvete, From the root kofr, whence the Greek xusepram, 
Latin gubernere “to direct,” “govern,” eto. 

fordyshdde. From the root dhargh "to fasten.” * 

ireéemio. From dri “to observe,” or drif “to regard 
in Sanskrit: “ being observed.” 

whubae, From rak “to call,” and aeae, dative of ava 
thig.!" 
gosteta, Perhaps imperative from get “to hear.” 
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Mriwdzin. The word is indistinct, but if correctly Te- 
presented would come from the root mru “ to speak" (Zend), 
perhaps in the passive ' being spoken to,” 

Tore, Compared with the neuter plural of the demon- 
strutive, Greek fui, Zend (ai, | 

fone. From the root Mian, Greek pian “to appenr,” 

padrate. “From bidd “sure,” 

mora’. A difficult word. I have supposed (as above 
more) to come from cri“ to choose” or “ wish.” ; 

sreuaie. Porhaps from éra “ praiseworthy,” and wl “to 
desire,” “desiring to be commended.” The word does not 
recur, 

naetdlo, Conjectured to be from the root sad “to be 
satistied,’’ “to profit,” etc. 

treso, From ditrsh “to be bold.” Old Persian darahana 
“daring.” 

wano. From the Sanskrit ran “ to beg.” : 

theo, From tea “thee.” The genitive is-sometimes 
in Old Persian. 

prota, From fra “out” and da “to speak,” forth 
speaking,” 

weysut, From the Zend reres “to work.” 

trpli, From irap “to please.’ Sanskrit érip, Greek 
Tiréphein (see W. 46). : 

tobores, nee. pl. Compare the Old Persian duear “work.” 

gorroviitez, ace. pl. Supposed to be a reduplicated form 
from sra “to hear,” having heard,” or “desiring to 
hear.”* 

fomenose, The word fowena na a noun recurs (South If, 
South a7, Kost 40, 40, 54), Compare the Sanskrit dhanven 
“house,” “ family,” domue in Latin, ' 

hantirn, Supposed to be from «itm “to obtain.” The 
A often replaces the » in Iranian speech. 

kredvse. Perhaps from kar “to project," a common 
Aryan root. 

#eve, dative of Zu, which (soo Weat 59) seems perhaps. 
like the Greek Zeus (from the root Die as usually explained) 
to mean “heaven.” The occurrence of Greek and Persian 
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names for deities in one text is not impossible since it 
oceurs in the Commagene inscriptions about 60 Bc. 
dares, Sanskrit deva “ious.” 
dvd “they were.” Zend and Sanskrit root af, as “to be.” 
: diva “he was" in Sanskrit. It would agree with fomena in 
the singular. 
, dde. It is uncertain whether this should not be d/, 
moveldida, Supposed to come from mu “to cloae,” “be 
filent,"’ etc. 
afiatdde, From @ “not™ and dian “to speak” or 
“show,” “unspoken” or “ unshown,” “ forgotten.” 
nafs. Old Persian naiba “ well,” “ good,” etc. 
kee. Sanskrit cht “to collect,” 
éxeo, Sanskrit ivi “to wish.” 
stato, Compare Sanskrit wdeyata “ he divulged.” 
fedretiine, Supposed to be from the roots Bhid “to trast” 
and Rid “to rede” or “ explain “ (see Skeat). 
forle, participle. Sanskrit biri, Latin for “to carry, 
“bring,” “ offer.” 
fainferiite, Toot dam “to subdue.” The form is that of 
the participle, and seems to answer to the Latin -safus, with 
exé understood. Some students regard it, however, as only 
the 3rd person singular, The sense is the samo in either case. 
kehao aeema, whenever it occurs, to mean ” wherefore.” 
tanco. From the root ran “to strive,” “to win,” ete. 
(Sunskrit). 
Aiheia, From the root bjs “ to shine” or “appear.” 
wedrede, From rid “to know” and rid “to assist” or 
“explain”; both Aryan roots (Skeat). +e 
gride. Perhaps from the root ghar "to callout,” “sing, ete. 
miime, The cases of the Ist personal pronoun are ore 
quently found on tomba, mine “of me," milite z for _ 
The ease in the present instance seeme to be = genitive, an 
the accusative singular (Old Persian wa). The Sanskrit 
genitive is mamd, The termination lst person sing. present 
in mit has already been noted. 
miirele, from ff “not,” and the root we *to lack,” but 
the word does not recur, and is perhaps doubtful. 
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dinchéna, The adjective termination in na, with the 
prefix d. Perhaps “by means of Lycian script,” perhaps 
i“ the un-Lycian script.” i 
feta, Compare Sanskrit and Zend chit “ each.” 
fideo. Root bhud “to know.” 
tobe. Perhaps a case of to “the,” but the meaning in 
uncertain. 
dvlabe agreea with the preceding, supposed to be from dies 
root dal “to purpose” (Skeut). 
fobrate, A reduplication from dher “ to cut.” 
Jars, Yike the Zend bara, an imperative “ bear thou.” 
modeia-te-ka, From the root mad “to think,” with fe 
“thy,” and ka the enclitic, as in Old Persian. Latin gue, 
grbbléto or gruulato. Supposed to be from the root ghar 
“to rejoice" (Skeat), The transposition of the vowel in 
roots having r for the second consonant is treated by Bopp 
and is usual in Sanskrit. 
frowwantase, Zend drwant “ua ghost," se enclitic possessive 
pronoun. 
tale, Root dal to consider,” “see,” ete. (Skeat), also tal. 
armadalaly does not oceur again. From the root ram “to 
love” are obtained gow¢ “ love,” jpeuia “ quiet"; dai means 


"ty regard." 
reget balébd. From the root vik “to bind,” and bala 
“understanding.” The word does not occur again, and. is 
doubtful. 


ma tow gidde., In Sanskrit we have the prefix fam he - 
the optative. The rest ag before. 

liaifa, Supposed to be from the root /abA “to “iy 
already mentioned. - 

fonerane. From the root div “to be obscure.” We fi find 
lnter tonafane apparently “obscure appearance ” (W. li). 

etreta. From the root sar “ to keep" (Skeat). - 
__ kdboré, accusative singular. We find algo kudora (W. 58,06). 
I suppose it to be dialectic for kamora, Greek kamera. Latin 
camera. Phrygian kawara “a yault"” or “ vaulted chamber.” 

dobumasa, From sar “to create," a “not,” ond mia 
“dying.” —” 


ee 


a 
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South side. 
The inseription was written before the monument fell and 
is complote at the bottom of the stone, On the side opposite 
to the Greek, much injured at the top. 


{a} abide * ea Se eee eo ee ST oe & 
This 
(b) goh fad oe cg eae 3 be oe Es ee a 
of Harpagus son 
fo) gdhbd a wb eee eens Hens sje aGeeee 
(dj ra ahbe Pre ee Sige cms ee pee ys ae 
to his 
(e) Gute (Kdo?) wee eee es ea Se Aa is 
(1) 6 bee a ee a | ge es a ee ” i 
ei ce lass; 6 wisn ote ai nane 2° Se Pees ‘ 
obtaining 
(te aha : mara: a er et, 
dying 
recording P 
(4) ee Sree St . araceahad eo a tel ge ee ee 
of the monument 
Mis 6 siete: ee rain gareuwht ween eee 
: The Carie people 
gto gitla macte hdd «e+ eres » oe 
here establish 
Bokaed esis gnahdrosai tele sane met he 
of knowledge? excellent understand 
(8). ..... Gnd aoetintiin Pee renee es 
to him memorial again ? 


* These five lines are not given by Fellows. but were sent to me by M. 
see Bab. Rec. vol. 4. ». 14). [ have retained! the numbering of pert 
ellows’ text, The newly deci here Bae make @ tel Hap for | | 
imeription, They seem to Ayres my 1 : 
and to contain come statement to the elfett “This 


Harpagus."" 
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(9)... a@ jrainded Gmast oe ee a 
structure together with 
(10) oes aran au etale tala See ae fee * * : ++ 
(11)...a@ kabord aire 6mm Aw we 
with chamber making holy ? 
(12). amarahe —fonn mandde 2. Lee ona 
undying they shall be in memory 
(13) . Stil fhortta adidas (jar ‘oe @ ss 2 se ee 7 
and who attained to good 
(14)... oratae alii Gnii eS ee. 
wishing thenceforth satisfied 
(15) Tokadre towatare thokor .... 6... es 
coffin? the other 
(16) qeme drdrdsaiade hofrl, ... 6. cae es 
‘at the monument 


(17) vazeid JFréindrdta tome ia a See 
for monument prepared the family 
(18) érbéws dfldia ahtvia. .. ee. «elena 
souls their 


(19) fz fiatafe fovdiaha fhor 2. 2 #2 8 © fee 
opposite they may be stretched : 
(20) Gnfari = arbhe «omaha «tore gy 5. ewe ae 
memorial to hero next? in honour = 
(21) Ae ea aittavii waththe abbel .. 2... ees 
ond memorial bearin g his 
(22) s¢ aittari mahona nalaca oe aa 
and memorial greatly worshipping him 
(23) azeza mafresi = om... ai. « 
having ordered ? to be declared ? in charge 
(24) fa peatta unahe Pil ganahan ee ee eee pe 
marked of...and of clan 


(25) he Arppagoh tedaeme garew...... 04+ > 
of Harpagus the son Curio 





Se 
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(26) fralah gohh gareiah fohas Wee acne s 
of... called of Caric posterity 
(27) dseiade wena getta = tdrddrd pe ee 
by a monument victorious marked possessing a wreath 
(28) mizhatii maovadrage asa fret... . ++ 
being declared 
(20) atahe age drd nalada Aranda 
The assembly desiring (profit?) for Xanthus 
maner . ‘ 
(30) dgé Tramela esrade Jiiliele 
Assembly ‘Tramelite (wien made to goin 
anita rai... 
{in order 
{ together 
(31) bdaa tof ashacde humanade trame(T) .. - 


at the tomb? by consecration propitions{ jt }Lycians 
(32) de samadazade fadritdhade  hawwadre. . 
with harmony and cheerfulness P plessant F 
(33) . esa mrbbiinade  tofaleid tramelaa . 
and to be lamented both - Lycian... 


(34).... mddoneme forciahani _—tofaleio a 
of Medes they shall obtain both 


(35)... wa middoneme —_foraiahan a ereiti ave (aa) 
or of Medes thoy shall obtain and honour equal 
(36). . oleid afeda —enraide si | amndei «het 


thereto having made Heaven grant its 

(37) de sandbd nalada  Abtdha aire tomens. 
fulfilment o satisfaction also to rest of the 

(38) he nalade hotdha  fttdrd mdleiahe 


family o satisfaction Ry dpa a of the house 


Ade 
Moreover 
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(39) die ghdua aaa Tridiineme tnbata tara oo 
sculptures being of the Troes gifts holding and 
(40) Meldséantré fddunaka gbé(a)eia parade ; 
Melesander the Bithynian to carve { bane made 

(41) ahbeiade Adtdha fica = =omada nala tarde 
thereto also sacrifices Medic worship effected 
(42) de gariie weraltet aran tlahan arbbate hd ‘s 
assernbled the city ? outside? a youth celebrated alag — 
(43) tdia = madheidha asa gariie = tahata farraee 
(Medic persons?) being assembled gifta baar- 






(44) sa rdgsha (f\ddeme tile anhe Abdle cil 
earried in a procession aig 
2155 pit intea on { 80 these with him seven 
i a 
others . 
altogether 
(45) aitafo 4 laend  taran hatahe oka 
opposite holding moreover the strongman 
harekla . 
Hercules ' 


(46) «0 = Haglaza = fabrate = gleda fire gantded 
and Achilles? mounted chief hand carved 
(47) tthe axa fdbénd = taran = -Eiané — eidaondts 
being shield? holding a Greek bronze 
(48) Aiizzona sa Aéldha mokdla tavita sdmd 
helmeted and moreover 
(49) t ftrbbatii fordyese sdgéna taran ae 
 wasmade awall? beam? supporting being 
(50) a Aomragé tabdnd fora = Adtdha. = 
a well (cleaned ?) shield supporting slso = 


Tf this translation be correct, the latter part Her 

sculptures found by Sir C. Fellows (Lycia, p. 176, plate) 
onatombat Xunthus. But the translation is only regardee 
na tentative. 
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The new words have been compared ns below : 

amarche. .A plural from @ “not,” mar “to die" (Old 
Persian). 

mdxdde. From man “ romember,” “ mind.” 

at, in. From ya, yo “who” (Zend, ete.). 

Hhortta. From Zend thar “to reach.” 

a-ha. Zend coh “ good.” 

abi ani, Perhaps from Old Persian abiy “to” ond fue 
“after.” 

nalada, Probably the Sanskrit nand “to enjoy,” “be 
pleased,” “ sutisfied,” ete, 

Tokadre, which recurs (East, 42, 45, 55), has some con- 
nexion with the tomb or monument, I have conjectured 
that it is from the word yea a “box,” and dri “ possess- 
ing.” In Phrygian tegafos appears to mean a “coffin” or 
“sarcophagus.” 

‘fovatare * second,” Greek deuteros. 

atléid. Sanskrit déwd “soul,” “self.” - 

fovoiaha, Plural part. from bu “to be.” 

neha. Aryan root aah" nigh,” “near,” ete. 

faze, Sanskrit doz “to think fit,” “honour,” ete. 

raththe. Sanskrit rah, cat “carry,” " bear.” 

matona, from mah “ great (Sanskrit). 

nala seoms to be for nama “to salute,” “worship “ 
(Sanskrit). | | 

mafrezu. Perhaps ma causative and ray “toask.” Greek 
@pate “T declare.” 

gestia. Supposed to be from fit “to observe,” kefa “a 
mark," etc., in Sanskrit. iy. 

gohb or gohu. Compare the Sanskrit solu, reduplicated 
from Ace “to call,” “ having been called.” é 

fohes. In Sanskrit twe “posterity,” giving 4 i com- 
position. ae 
“ idna, Supposed to be from ran “to win: a common 
Aryan root (Skeat). 

rdrddrd, from tea“ to weave, 
to be woven.” . 

dyd. Perhaps the Greek “Ayow “an assembly. 


”  nossessing what is cwused 
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ezrade. A difficult word, perhaps from the root dri “to 
make,” 

Jfodade, Compare fideme (line 44), supposed to be from 
the root pad “to step,” whence the Greek Sadyy "a 
pacing.” 

antarai-. From antar “in order,” or antar “ between.” 

fofa. Possibly connected with rade; “a tomb," ond the 
Indian fope, but the word does not recur. 

mbade or ahuede, from dasha “pure” (Zend). 

Aumanade, From fu “ good" (Greck ev, Old Persian w, 
Sanskrit se, Zend Av “ well") and man “mind.” It anewera 
to the Greek edwergs ‘ well disposed,” “ favourable,” “ pro- 
Pitious,” 

samadazade, From sama “same,” and dag “to aee fit” 

(Sanskrit). 

fédrétéhade. Sapposed to be comparable with the Greek 
G@audpds “ joyous,” “ cheerful.” 

Amewadtre. The root should be the Aryan «rad “to be 

pleasant,” “sweet,” etc, Greek sas. 

nirhbunade. From the root mru “to say.” Compare the 
Greek yijpw “ to bewail.” 

fofaied. Perhaps from the root du “two.” Latin dupler, 
But the meaning is very doubtful. et 

ereiu. From the root ar “noble.” Greek gpum “* to hold 
in honour,” : 

afeda, From abiy to" and the locative de “ there.” 

aniteia. From the precative prefix (Sanskrit sam, fam 
am), with feia, from da “to give" or dai “to protect.” 
The word zi has been treated {North, line 64). 

gaudhd. Perhaps from 0 “to complete " and dp “to 
obtain,” but the word is very doubtful. 

iifre, From the Aryan root, whence the Latin wer. 

Jitaré. Probably the Sunskrit pitar or pitri “father” oF 
Lh paternal apirit,”” hdl 

gidna. Root cho “to cut.” Compare the Greck féavor 
“a carved image.” The neuter plural would be in 4 The: 
Lycian g sometimes represents the Greek £ as already — 
shown. The word gbdueia, a dative infinitive, same root. 
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tabata or tavata, Root da “to give,” “things given,” o 
neuter plural. 

axa, participle from as “to be" (Sanskrit, ete.). 

fidunaka. Tf this means Bithynian, it has the: proper 
gontilic termination in ka, Latin -ewa. 

Adtdha, Is o doubtful word, perhaps from fd “this,” 
*the,” and f# “second.” Compare the Sanskrit /athild 
“thos.” : 

tio. Root tof “to raise,’ Compare Greek @UAqpa 
“offering.” 

tanbeda or farveda, From dar “to do” (Skeat), 

garie, Compare char “ walk” (Sk.) and yer “to assemble” 
(Skent). 

wasttenarah. Perhaps caste “city” and eran “ afar.” 
Compare Sanskrit oraf “far off." It might, however, be 
ra astte dara “ or standing round,” 

Hhen, I have suggested the Greek @ados “a youth,” 
““stripling.” 

wadbeinhe from mada “ Medic,” and beiahe already treated 
(North, line 7) “dwellers in Media,” 

Joraiiva, Latin ferentes, Zend baratia " bearing.” 

tagsha, From raj. Latin reho “I bear.” Tt may, 
however, moan “ making.” See West, linca 30, 31, 
ot, 

fiiome. See above fudade (line 30). Greek Bedbor “a 
walk.” The ending in me marks the abstract noun—perhaps 
in the dative or nom. pl. 

zahe, Plural of 2a, from the root «¢ “he” 

hedte, From Zend dro “self,” in the ablative sing. 

ola. Greek dog “complete” or ddAos “other.” 

é isena. Perhaps “a certain lion,” but the word may be 
glaena. Tn Sanskrit & “a certain.” a: 

Hagiaza is a name apparently. Perhaps the Lycian form 
of the name of Achilles. Pepe ugtn 

fabrate or favrate. Compare Zend barati " he rides. 

hre-gantdvdtahe, T suppose Are to be the Sanekrit sri ™ 4 
“erasp.” Groek yelp * bond.” Sanskrit Aavana, The 
second word has been treated (North, line 9). 
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tdidna. I conjecture to mean a “shield,” from the roo 
dhup “to conceal” (Skeat). 
eidiaosds, Compare ayas “ bronze," “ metal" (Sk. eto). 
kiizzéna. Supposed to be an adjective from hiiz, Latin — 
exssi¢ “helmet,” “ cusque.”’ : 
fordgase. From the root diargh “ to make strong” 
I have supposed that, like the Greek @apaf, it may mea! 
a“ atrong wall,” 
ségina. From the root zug “to join,” whence the Greck 
Svyor “a cross bar" or “ rafter.” 
domedga, from fu * good, " “well,” and perhaps mri “to 
clean,” but the word is very doubtful. It might be from 
hom “equal,” found on Bod tombs, and rak “ to extend” 
meaning “ of equal size.’ - 













a East side. 
(I)... 2... 2. fd froleid athe fdidéi 
for knowing ? 
(2). 020006. 0d vat aaltebale Jon d 
to him establishing ? they shull benot- 
(3). eee eee. «6 timdda © aggaseia —maaiit ; 
by earthquake aplit 
(2 oa a ae io ae fatiares aresdnd tei 
and 
cu BLAS Seat ae at mrbbinade ghehan lait 
and 
DAD siace (ae. 91a eee _ dainade arom = Abeho 
from foundation ? excellent let this be 
AA ae oe sae Abel gokbe = kbeho 
let this be strong P let this be 
ee (aitjara —_ ratahe komaseid 
in order to being borne in charge (ea e 
QQ)... ee. ate Faxeda(i)as dictasiithe 


adornment giving to building of it 
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rete ees 3s ganthale karththe — aatece 
++ - {work « 
with carving | i } complete 
. aeas sa warwardhds  érbhiinema 
and of Troes 
tee aturai hal ae tnd cob . . 
supporting 
ee eee fizeigha waldiiasg tral. . 
Hie las ele a ails Jughdhan aa ndworake fo... 
god praising and temple prayers on 
alae ele bbe trosan ea folorahe att . 
and works stable 
Se d trbte tance Methrofita a. 
to make protected by Mithra 
oy SSS rani gdvdias ddeveia maia a4... 
fertile by river this 
(18) ..... déa  arové teiaae atirat .. . 
courage to be shown by army 
AUR sy as eia. ta manarbbade tole... 
hero minded labouring 
-eets. @eiénd sia monacta fol... 
the Greek of it being warned to know 
(ee eraath an fefomd = Wa wtrehes Fie-ot 
of glory and endurance? or of other 
(2)... iond = treiarw keiavh «=ondwo . . + 
maintained peace not 
(23) es =e @ @ ta tresare garike j haiita i ros ee 28 
’ maintained from decay? being 
: (24) ~a es « Grahe eid nite Aaladet 2 2 a es 
may it be attained 
(5)..... narra elaha st faving S418. + 9 
( dying be it and pious 
to} death so be it and pi 





~ ee) 
s 


_ (88)... mit dirdedzeid §—aiitavonamo sa eee ‘ 
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(26)... .. ate am gehddrdfdhe tramele.., 4) 
* and of Satrap of the Trameles 


os eset Kidinesai = apdrideat = Aldnai . 
of Ionians of Spardans the honour 


(28).....4 thorité saaid heié sa tohade.. 
reached of him let be { Sad fim province. 


(29)... . de saaiid = hein dedda treme fo 


of him let be given Bae 








(30)..... rénd  fendna —tldvd = eddra faba 
at Xanthua dividing with Tlos riches? é. 
PAE) a ta''s, a0 fade flamadde sava hanade fd 


to give to bloom himself in old age 


(82). 4... ade warsanes eiade 8=— acts kat shermet _ 
to eternity and who after 


(33) ....@ fartasade trocafa = eine ar C 
born from him lasting to eternity 


(34) .... 50 orobleiade fre trawwiwds hates 
and by monument? for deeds these 


(35)... + (am) anaze hardbe — afte tale — 
to hero { Procaimed | giving “as 


(36) + ee Where toran = fouaraba sabe  febora 
eulogy ? possessing funereal? so they have said 


(47)... ww aap daate gantdhedté toce aba 
in addition ? being engraved these things 


atthetomb of forefathers? and im 


(39)... d  adariiame homazae tele 
property of ancestors having been taken in ch 
nurreavas 


i mortuary 


(40)... dda domenimhe wilatracia tegzzede 
of the family ashes collected? to receive 
(41)... ahaméte wirdsotdss faze drorét 
having been gathered commingled in honour to be taken 
(42)... tokadre sai ateforiie aint oroble 
the vault feettond belon ging?| peti monument ? 
(43)... da goreeda ea tokadre diré tah Io 
at theenclosure and the vault there? the corpse 
(44)... de thramd Jebeiate gorzésd = Romaz 


securely having been enclosed { charge 


with care 
(45) . . ana ohdsdtd ale) treaaite eo = aintafar 
up built ever? er | and opposite 


(46)... srpodaena drdraseia «=o ahbeia hha 
the Harpy place monument his let be 


(47)... maemi =—-_ Adroda-maige anida == GA AG 


in December month set io 


(48)-. . intr = warlabe ahatahe oc «=o id na 
now men having destroyed and greatly 
ahata 
having destroyed 


(49)... = drand fomenahe karththe gokhe afed 
at Xanthus of the family the work mighty thereat 


(50). . Aamudiise tdi cara nef 
by its damage the earthquake being made good 
datfa freer 


Standing secure 
(81) «s sadda foratii komaszeid fara ware 


perfect it is made { ees urge \ mach eherishing 


(52) trawwaite —fildotdhe ——weandkba grahiine ah 
cane made having known the wish desired by 


as, 1891. “a 
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(53) be = fdlh hdizd komaceidé = fddretdhe drat 
it (itis) decreed? in charge of sure right by 


(54) nd fomendheid komaseid gokbeid koma 
Xanthus to his family in charge in... charge 
(55) seid sa tokadre karththe dda orobleiti 
and the vault made thereto the monument 


(66) Adfaha ftobake Jfrainne ait lehhaxe ahh 
also working the execution and arrangement? to 













(57) eta aa dark sggazcé sdahto vareld 
it ond the splittings in two having been bound 
dela fal 
thereto and 
(58) glhtidnd got aha sais ged 
in possession — and of clan { Pe 2 
grntdrdte 
inscribed (being) 
(59) daediée att ftareinomha sa i Artdgahe - 
in the days of Darius ond of Arta- 


(80) randhe tireda drehd  tremelesa ani fa 
xerxes§ third chiefs Tramelean land com- 


(61) thiheeabe ddamii  fatthe wald masel tie ab 
manding. -we gavo by { fens | will not by order? this 


(62) -ein = marie —gmose anfarii gaitdedte ebar 
to man freely the dedication inseribed for 


(63) ada gaildrdte tofaln c0ein sa — centeeria ON. 
record inscribed both this and the dedication finish 
(G4) endia  tofulazein gontdvateia apabt 


to make ees met igen the inscription of addition 
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The comparison of words is us follows: 

an, dutive of sz ™ he,” “ this.” 

fémdde ond tomd (line 50), An abstract noun from ain 
“to shake,” “oa shaking,” perhaps, therefore, an earth- 
quake, 

avtara, Zend anfar “in order.” 

ratahe. From ch, Latin reho, post part. cafe “ borne.” 

komazeid. The locative case of Aomezeta. It seems to 
come from the Aryan root tam “to care for,” “love,” ete. 
Compare the Greek xouitw “to take care of,” “ provide,” 
“convey.” The word is often repeated on this text. 

d donde. From the Aryan root dam “to found,” “build.” 

karththe, From the root far “to do,” “make,” etc. A 
participial form. 

Jighdhen, Perhaps from Baga “ god," and rah “to praise,” 

Néwerdhe. Perhaps from Néu, Greek vdoy “ shrine,” and 
the root found in Greek dpa, Latin orare “ to pray.” 

gardias. Root ghal “to be bright,” “ green, 
Sanskrit yra/ * shine.” 

déareia wie, Old Persion deraya “river.” Still in mo 
in Central Asia (Amudaria, ete.) 

drovdteiase, From ar “noble,” “brave,” ete., and di “ to 
observe,""—an infinitive in ase. 

strat... Apparently Szparéy “ army.” 

manarbbade. From waa “mind,” and ardbu already 
hoticed “of mind heroic.” 

monaeta, Root man. Whence Latin moneo “to warn,” 

ciaah, Gen. sing. Compare Sanskrit yawns “glory.” 

fefomd, An abstract noun. The root would be di, Greek 
GeX “ will,” “ purpose,” ete. 

freiari, Toot dri“ to maintain.” 

keiani, Root Ai, Sanskrit #, Zond gi “to lie quiet,” 
Latin quiea, 5 

garuha. Awparently the root gar “ to decay,” " crumble, 
whence the Sanskrit jara “old age.” 

fadde, From ded “to give” (Sanskrit, ete). 

Hlainadde, From the root A/a “ to bloom.” 

Auttade, Zend dana “ old.” 


" ete. 
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« 
eiade. From the root ya “to go,” Zend yacu “ever.” 
oka, “the one who”? = 
Aweei. Zend Aecha, “after.” 
ferta, Zend barta “born,” “ borne.” 
trop afa. From the root d/w “to create,” and aba“ to”. 
fre. Apparently a preposition. Sanskrit pra, Zend fray 
Greek and Latin pro “ for,” . 
hades. Old Persian fanea “ this.” Supposed to be ace. ph 
attéle, from atu “to proclaim.” Past pert. piss, = 
duh. Present part. from dd “ to give," or da “to say.” 
wohan. From rah to praise.” ', 
meciasa. cyan ma “to make," and yesaa “ glor al 
a “ glorification ” “eulogy,” but the word is doubtful 
as three letters are iain before it. 
fonaraba. Root bhan “to slay,” whence the Greek goves, 
and Latin finus, The r belongs to the adjectival form, ; 
jebara, 3rd person pl. reduplicated perfect from dia “to 
spenk clearly’ (Skent). 
aspadeate. From the root apa “to extend.” Sanskrit apheny. 
eifaconamo. Supposed to be a gen. pl. from ant“ before,” 
and are (see North, 11) “ ancestor,” 
gththéna (compare line 58), Compare the Old Persian 
gaitid “ possession.” % 
 adaviiame. Supposed to be also a gen, pl. from ada, usually 
atte “ancestor.” Common also to Turanian sein 
form ad, ada, *h 
marcees. From mar “to die™ (Zend), and val “to 
dwell,” “an abode of death,” or cemetery ? ' 
méiatraza. From the Aryan root mal “ to grind,” whence 
write “calcined,” and our English mould. The ound Las 
is the root diar “to hold” (Sansktit déri) in a y 
form. 
fegesed’. From the root dak “to take hold of.” + 
Greek Geyouas, Ionic Beeouas “ I receive.” 
ahaméte, Root ham, Sanskrit sam “to collect.” It bears 
the augment and is past port. passive. oy 
wérdzotdze. eee to be from the root wal weal ae 
















> 


ul 


La 
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mix,” Which becomes fw in Greek: The Lycian seems 
to approach the Greek in many such words beginning in 
s. The compound seems to mewn “mix by mingling.” 

aroeét.. I have supposed to be from the root rabh “to 
take,” but perhaps a better explanation may be possible, 

ateforie, The root bin in Sanskrit “ to become,” “ grow,” 
“be,” has also, according to Prof. Max Miller, the meaning 
“to obtaim.” If ate be the common Aryan prefix ad “to,” 
the compound may bear the meaning “obtained to” or 
aa belonging.” 

gorsede. Compare gorcdzé, <A participle (line 40). May 
be from the root ghar “to hold” (Skeat), whence words 
signifying “enclosure,” such os yopros a “court” or “en= 
closure,” and the English ward, 

dérd,. Compare afra “there,” Sanalerit, Zend affira. 

thramd, Compare Sanskrit drimd “ secure," " strong.” 

ohdzdfd. From of, Greek vr “wp,” and sad “to build,” 
in Zend. 

trestne. From the root dar, Sanskrit dra “to sleep,” or 
from the root dhargh “to hold.” 

sarpodaena. From the root sarp “ to snateh,” whence the 
Greek Harpy; and dena ‘a place.” 

Adroida-mahoe, The mouth of December, Adur in Modern 
Parsee, Afriyadiya in Old Persian, Atrade or Athra in the 
Cuppadocian calendar of Papias. Tho second word is the 
Tranian mad for “month” or “moon.” The oe is the Old 
Persian loeative aura. 

did?dhd. From a" not" and had" to destroy.” 

famluse, From the root dam, whence Latin damno. The 
# being as usual replaced by / in Lycian, 

tronics. From dri * strong,” “* secure,” in Sanskrit, 4 

ware tera, a reduplication meen the intensitive 
from the root wr “ to guard" (Skeat). 

wanokha, From the ae wanak “bo sina ai eninelh. 

grahiine, From the root ghar “to yearn” (okeat). 

fdidhdzd. I have suggested the root dha, whence the 
Greek Peis “law,” and Anz compared with sas “to order, 
bat the latter may perhaps be doubtful. 
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dda. From d “towards,” and da, the locative ending. 
Jraiaze. Apparently a noun from Jran, which in Lycian 
answers to the Greek “ to prepare,” as already noticed, 
lehbaza, also a noun. Compare the Greek doyos “ 
arrangement,” from a root meaning “to produce 
“arrange,” the Aryan Jaa “ to collect” (Skeat). 
anitororeha, Perhaps from ana “to bind” and eri “to be.” 
gowdid., A genitive singular. The stone is defective ond 
the w might be ». The first reading would seem to recur 
(West side, line 67), and uaay be from the root ghu “to 
pour forth,” meaning “issue.” The latter would compare 
with the Greek yowog “ offspring." ; 
genaha, From the root gan “to produce,” Latin gens. 
It occurs on a tomb with the same possible meaning. 
dred, Supposed to be a nom. pl. from the rootar, 
whence many words meaning “ noble,” e.g. Aryan. 
atte, Compare shiti “land,” ond safana “ place” (Zend). 
fatitherave, Old Persian thah “to say,” Greek rafée 
“to order.” 
lwththewalé, From fas “to be kind ” and wal “to wish.” 
ma sefue, From me “not” and sidé “ to order,” 
were. Zend veri. Sanskrit ari “ man." 
soos. Zend sadaha “ voluntarily.” 
sogeneit, Supposed to be from so “to finish” and gam tO. 
produce" (Sanskrit so and jan). 
aguait, An incomplete word from the root apa “to increase,” 
as already explained. Some read apart, tut Fellows gives 
a very clear 6. As regards the region Sparda, already 
mentioned (line 27), if it referred to Sparta, uw would 
probably be written in Lyeinn Sppartta, The region Sparilis ‘ 
is mentioned at Behistun in both fhe Aryan and Turaniat 
copies of the text (see Oppert and Spiegel), and hos Ree 
compared with “THED (Obadiah 20). 


.T) 
or 
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Weat side. 
(1) . « kA at amern atrawwe fowell . 4 ae ee ee 
to god  atfire smoking 
(2) . ercemade sab limi aD Cs 
we P 80 
(3) elade ale kamiti merakaml. so es ons 
(4) wesede frord) dlbrondham . 0.4. + ee ewes 
(5) ded = woretofit —tolenalei(m@) eee eee os wie 
cherished these ? 
(6) srpado nekowasame | ae a ae oe 
apprehending the desire of the dead 
(7) dbé ovate gokri) albmobit one se ee ee es 
desires 
(8) azete wanathd gosram#d Jf@ yee ween ee r 
what was begged having heard 
(9). did = faldrdemd Ci a 
a manifestation distinct 
(10) o(f\émé tavate dramfi) alle». ee veers 
by speech striving To self 


(11)... adole sa — triviiela bof ses a ee <a 
and Tramelian 

(12) ..... bade  opfo omirshgd frie ee 
right enduring making 

(13)... ba anki Jomerae! anii(n)G «vane ee 


serving nome pd the not born? 
(IM)... aware aa boradre(3) miat oe ee ee Oe 
and honourable let remain 
(15)... anao seno tadabade fla ..+++++++s 


lest ? 
if not ? | forgotten 


(16)... 2. dnd kofre(nle (f)amle OF eee ee eens 
a guide? extends 
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(17) 2. 2 es dda a(r)(S) Rabe frawmwante rv a bee 
noble celebration they make 


(18) .... . a(f) dieteo aniddd = gaeia .. sw ea 
ordained by a memorial tothe clan 


(19)...  <feore girend aii sosadddol . . .. mn , 
they had been? of Carus after living? 


(20) oes 6830 kato avii(S)aose chalet + wird ae ee 


Sines | ancestral life? rivalling 


(21)... theso fostte —draiifemade wag... 44 ee 


imperfectly ? let us pret 


(22) . ofdada afta tarde beta vii «= waifonaeah wa. . 
each helping? to ee have 





(23) @ ai afon(‘jare kara agd eidkote (Fake Bess 
to the shade departed 
(24) sdidlé matana mre(2)dte —ortovds mar. « 
efficiently contriving to make to endure right recital 
(25) tratielaha — takara traegdlefena gor es 
Trameles sure making by making announce +) 


lament making ae ; 
(27) tifreidsggd mone frbide fd santordde . . 
over this shade minding todo this 

(28) miim . azaii frpdle  matonao freialeia de 
to satisfy learning by heart i 
(29) keba marade nekdwremes antovetiing or 
wherefore to record the glories of the dead on a memorial 
(30) dases Jagehdde [hela marade wmekdwrt 
illustrious to make wherefore to recite the | glories of 
(31) .. mex. —_aiitovetiine ordases figehdde] fob M r 
the dead on a memorial illustrious to make the — 
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(32). . ores tikadafin frade sdsite srewdia 


deeds it is made well wishing 
(33)... neha daze motald — aferintdide tahate 
to honour the dead dumb and forgotten it is spoken 
(4) . . dachré) nuanione trbbele tore 
: | resolving hee he 
in Lycian being’ resolved? to do these things 
orddrd =mat 
having accomplished 
(95) . . offjawa dastine waite freinlerd maviito 
by heart learned 
(36) . . gasani ghadéad Aldse didofa 
let ua declare being usked not desiring speech doubtful 
sala fieb 
a to 


(87)... ase asiiniimld) fusia fa feiate eltina 
speak by ignorance 
(49)... warame makadefe waledale albdfa 
(39) kojttla mogsha feialo mian atitamla 
now before remaining 
(40)... ae mera — dedada Ineitie tralawaiie) 
perishing forgotten the written dirge 
(41)... . guitdbofe katitra alovefa bordeean 
carved them in midst P 


| ee ad traleia beiadreba albago 
- being lamented life done having returned 
awar 
to god 
ot aema molinefi sple Wraba and 
in contest in effort by other not 
ee bie e.. fildmord) d22610 fa travel. 


of strength then muking 


(45)... mela. zany mate garewdeat = afi ware. 
See Grae of Curic family to desire 
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(46) trpdida —refshade frilade = ka defa —oatty 
satisfying with anger burning because the text before 

(47) ni afreka sete halo) asitonco want}. 
now broken lies consecrated P 
(48) ordgd wilde rezteiese maraifone = mck, 
let it remain all time to elupsing? o memorial 
(49) deftteleka qoatteka wedrddd — kafitn «- 
by text read and proclaimed interpreting F 


(50) sono krade keba fasho) ortto waled.. 
wherefore said 


(61) & keha enue Jitrafana alta = ilade 
wherefore to this bearing evidence standing let it — 
gia... pe) 
remain - 


(52) aez toramade leiandeaz movagé fra. . 


(5d) s¢ =o keba = frogahe §=rbbenasen) magare.. . 
wherefore never 


(54) (2%) avari aha fekdsd na bovadre ordil s+ 


therefore { f I thus exalted and honoured 
(35) mana- ora- ita réfuhaiiwo =a rime 
of mind self separated angry with us let not be vexed? 
(5) * &# - 
(56) gosroréfd aeam dguha) <dtiive naborune s+ 
having heard done His spirit not wroth (with) 
(57) tromielet fe refihi ftamfarite saaha ef. 
Tramelian for anger he subdues? so here 
(58) Siikiina mimra kabora madato _loxaleih 
having been cut for dead o vault remembering lovingly 
(59) sii wt nonele grovdzes) mawealeio gofaleia 


heaven not denies? favours not failing expression? 
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(60) aaba  feiaes ddalo fales neara lowdto 
ao | gaining ? clear manifestation newly being cleaned 
ean 
that which 


(61) muita Kilaemawa = atte | (S\eona = fllowe 
is signalized on the notice before recent purification 
mioggat . 
obscured 
(62) ¢ fonefane) maviinid travieleid kanidndde 
dimly seen 
(63) alddtefa walaleia onetiifa  orfos ~mdréz 
text without doubt true recitals 


(64) trdbiinete na kamilte foniimddade —anadudn 
made so not desiring to be reported? ignorant 

(G5) 14) gomdld dani —neiate =—s masggamtea = wane 
by The ground place beneath to a cometery 

(66) meri ana gendseka aque =0s aaré =kabora aahd 
dead this and his family gathered? to god the vault is 


(67) na wha tada seka gondse gaiitdedzd) meralh) 
made to honour? serving to. . inscriptions To dead 


(88) @ dein reontra eliinadeia == fa@earrea anita 
henceforth admiration ? these shall make before 
nicaggenn 
the cemetery 


(89) gofited’o waewaliine rade traegale ket shal 
life lived to explain proclaiming every yeur 
(70) . . aii treso pmraseia egedrdvide) naecka fores 
works and ... these 
(71) traniiela-sokre — gantabato tlora frawwante : 
Tramelian ...ecarved being anend they make 
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The words compared « on this side of the monument ees 
ns follows: 

afhraewe, Loontive sing. from atire “fire.” Zend afars — 
becoming atira in other cases of the noun. 

toreiti. From the root diu “to smoke" (Skeat). 

sarpado. From the root ghar “to hold,” whence the 
Greek "Apvatw “ to seize” and “ to apprehend,” 

nekawazame. From‘neka “u dead person,” as before(N.49), 
and cas “to desire” in Sanskrit. 

fiidraemé, From the root flan “to show,” whenee the 
Greek gavepos “ manifest.” 

sdfadleta, Compare the Greek Zagyijs “distinet.” In 
these two words the Lycian / stands for » 2s usual. . 

favata. From dev Zend, da Sanskrit “ to speak.” | 

dramjo, and in line 21 dravifemade, from the Aryan root ; 
arhh “to toil,” Sat 

orto. Compare the Greek dps “ straight,” “correct.” 

mrsigi, and in line 24 mraigdte, from the root mrah. 
Sanskrit mrish “to endure.” 

seka, Sanskrit sek “ to serve.” 

lovase, Perhaps from the root /va “to shine.” Armenian 
fos, Latin fwr, Perhaps from /as “to love,” “ desire" 
(see line 58 /osaleia). : 

boradre “honour possessing,” from biaca “honour” and 
dri “to possess,” as in Sanskrit (see line 54). 

razefe. From the root rag “to stretch out,” but the ward 
is doubtfully transeribed. 4 

arakiaba. From ara “noble” and k/a or kiu, the Aryan 
root for “ proclamation " (Skeat), 

sosaddé, and in line 20 zose, perhaps comparable with 
the Sanskrit frax “to breathe,” or the Greek Gov 
ia living.” i. 

zbalet.. Compare the Greck {yAdw ‘to rival.” This 
part of the text seems possibly to exhort to a following of 
the example of those honoured in the text. — 

aakato. From sach “ to follow” in Zend. = 

foxtte. Perhaps to be compared with the Sanskrit dusilt, 
“iL,” “badly.” “s 
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kefari. From chit “each and ¢e to help” in Sanskrit, 

aiitouae. From the root am “to take” (Skeat). 

aga eidkote, From akd “shade.” Sanskrit chaya and yak 
“to go,” “send away " (aee Skeat), 

edid/n. Compare the Greok tim.“ to be efficient.” 

melana. From the root mad “to think,” “teach,” ete, 
(Skeat), Soe mafonao, line 28, 

mdrds, aco, pl. from mar “to recite” in Zend (see also 
line 63), 

traigalefesa seema, perhaps, to be an ablative pl. The 
roots would be dra “to do" and gal or kal “to call” or 
“proclaim.” See line 69, traeyd/s, 

slamakara. From the root Ala “to call out.” The meaning 
is controlled by the next, 

ufri ia sggd “over this shade,” Sanskrit upari “over" 
governs genitive and nccusative; éa or hia the Zend Aya 
“this: aggd os before «gd, 

fd, neuter sing. Zend fda. Grook rm. 

trapdle. See N. 54, from frap "to please, “* satisfy. 

Jreinleia. Compare the Greek @pqv “ heart,” “ mind.” 

nekdcremes. From neko “dead” and the root aur 
“glorious” (Zond Aarareno “ glory’) in the acousative pl. 
It is, however, doubtfully transcribed in both lines. 

srewd’e, From gri “happy,” “lucky” and the root wal 
“to wish.” 

manone, From man “to think.” Like the Greck penora 
to strive.” 

dddefa, From da “to speak” and dup " to be obscure,” 
but this is a doubtful explanation. 

mogaha. Zond moshu “soon.” Latin moe “now.” 

leduba (see line 14 Jadahade). From the root /adh “to 
leave,” whence the Greek Agfy “ oblivion.” 

bei, Perhaps from fabh “to write” (see North, 42). 

tralaraie, and line 42 fralesa, wauld be from the root diran 
“to sound,” whence the Greek @pijuos “a dirge.” 

kaittra: Latin centrum might be suggested. . 
tvinireba, From raya “life,” 08 in Zend, and dra “to 
perform.” 


i 
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albagd. From aw “back,” and lia “to turn,” os in 
Sanskrit. 

motuneft. The only similar word I have found is the 
Greek porto “ toil,” “ contest.” 

féilémoot, Perhaps connected with the Sanskrit baleran 
“strong,” “ mighty.” 

refshade, abl, sing. from refal, from the root radi “to 
rage” (Skent). | 

frliade, in the same case, from bAwr “to burn (Skent), 

ke. ‘Latin gata “ because.” 

afreka. From the root b/rag “to break” (Skeat). 

selo, From gi “to lie" (Zend, Sanskrit, ete.) | 

reeaeiaxe. From risea " all,” asin Zend, and ya “ to\go,” 
whence yrlu “time in Sanskrit. 

wmaralfime, from mic “to move,” and fabh “to slip" 
(Latin fapsus). The word never oppears again, and the 
explanation is doubtful. | 

widrddd, from tid “to know” and radh “to assist,” 
“interpret,” ete. (Skeat). Tt may, however be wifrdla, | 

Jarafana, from bara “ bearing,” and bhan “ to show,” 

magare. Perhaps a commencement like the Greek My yap. 

mana-ovo-léta. From man “ mind,” ora, Old Persian hee 
“self,” and /u “ to separate "’ (see Skeat). 

ocadze. The root wagh includes the meaning “to vex, 
but the word is difficult to understand. 

na boriine. From na “ not,” and bhuranya “ raging.” 

sikina, A perfect form from 4i, Sunskrit che “ to out,” 

momrd, also a perfect from mri “ to die,” like the Sanslerit 
mumur from mri, 

nouete “ denies,” supposed to be from the root nu “ nat!” 

grocazaz. From the root ghar “to be glad” (Skeati, ; 
x4pee “favour.” Compare grahdne, on the East gid, 
line 42, 

gofaleio, Probably from gu “to speak.” ae 

feiaexs, From the root jv, whence the Greek ea “ acquisi= 
tion" (Skeat). a] 

diaio falex, From dal “to see,” and fal as before {line 9) 
This is, however, very doubtful. ’ 













a“ 
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neovt. From the root nv, whence all words for “new” 
(see Skeat), 

foudfo, From the root /u “to wash ” (Skeat), 

aomuta, From sam “to gather,” or perhaps like the 
Greek cna, cape “ to show.” 

Aiove, From the root piv, whenee witrer “to wash," 
and words for ‘ flow,” “rain,” eto. (Skeat), 

wioggot.. I have supposed to come from a root meaning 
“block,” like the Greek pexag. 

fonefane. Compare fowereiie (North, 64); the seoond 
element is ian “to appear,” “shine,” ete, 

enetifa, From waa “lacking” (Sanskrit), and the root 
dhep “to be dark,” “doubtful,” eta 

gomafd dand. From gham “earth,” Lett. semiia; ond 
den “ place.” 

neiafe. From wi “down.” 

masgganited, Perhaps from maa “dying,” and ghama 
*eround,” “ earth.” 

nerd ond merav (line 67), from mri “to die,” “ao dead 
person.” The noun being constantly so formed in Zend. 

aoe, Perhaps from the root gas “to gather” (Skeat). 
A plural in i, 

ndeia, “ Heneeforth” or perhaps “to-day.” Sanskrit 
aude 

tantra, From ran “ to honour.” 

fa@weres. In Zend the termination res belongs to the Ord 
person plural of the future in some cases. The root in this 
case would be dv “ to make,” " work,” ete. 

rooruline, From cayu “life,” and eal * to live.” 

rade, From red “to explain” (Skeat), 

tial, . Old Persian and Vannie sd “year.” 

toraseia, Compare the Zend earesa “work.” 

tlova. Compare the Greek Té\o¢ “completion,” “end,” 
“ gecomplishment,” 


All such anulysia is but tentative, although the recurrence 
of the commoner words in varied context appears to show 
that o signification generally suituble has been obtained. 
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‘The cases of the noun seem to be as follows in 1] 


_ agreeing exactly with those of Iranian speech. ee a 





Singular. Plural, 

Nominative 4, a, e, 3, ii. ahe, i, va. | 

Genitive h, ha, hein, a. neme, nama, office, 

Dative e, ade, ase, eiya. ; ow 
. Accusative 6, 4, ma, az, €%, 88, 

Ablative ada, ata, fesa ? 

Instrumental 4. 

Locative oi. zoi P 





ey cory in detail, with the augment sodipl and 
prefix of the optative mood. — aan 
_ It seems to mo impossible to doubt that we. have. to ¢ al B: 
with an early Tranian paeees influenced, pechepy ih me 
cases, by contact with Greek. < 
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1. Suontr Novice on Tuner Daren Neratesn MSS. 


Sin—The MSS. under notice belong to the collection 
of the late Professor Minayef I wish here to draw 
attention only to their dates, as a description of the whole 
collection will be given elsewhere. These dates will be, 
T expect, a small but welcome con tribution to the chronology 
of Nepalese kings, which was #0 successfully treated in 
Prof. C. Berflall’s Catalogue of the Cambridge Qollestion * 
and in the account of his journey to Nepal. 

1. Sekaniradegapdiyika, by Rdmapdla; probably a com- 
mantary on the work of Nigarjuna-Caturmudranvya; date: 
caturmasadhikagatadyaye samvatsare gubhe || rijfiah grimad- 
Vimadevavijaye. The date 1081 a.p. is very p! an 
permits us to fix more approximatively the date of Viamadeva's 
reign. The MS. is a modern paper transcript from a palm- 
leaf original, os may be seen from @ postscript : jirgibhita- 
tilopatrapustake drstva bhisiriteyam pustakam. ne 

2, Kriydsumgrahapanyikd, by Kuladatta; date: rajailhi- 
rijaptiramervaragrimad Abhayamalladevasya vijuyaraj[yje 


* Ma I be permitted bere to correct same few misprints i fh : 
106, 12 and 21, read Cantidova for Jayadeva._ p- tad oe 


in the MS, babharnh for rastuvuh [F); the ¢ 
Tersions of tha Scotatenaribanetens Me de nave snags lshipt sit 
Krmeadipersa {#achorine, Th., (Cian har F Th, fur Handechriften- 


Weiter. +. 69 (1878), and Aviyamukufa mami (A 

Irunde, 2.D.M.G. 28, 117, 119 (1874),) iv from the work of aly are vellger 
be worn from the Paris MS. D. 195. Yopadatin wens to hare | i helure the 
Clerenth century, as a Sips author of Jétakae i mausiene’ Pe on 
in hie Bodhisattrivadina Kalpalats (4-2. corth ef. Dental a tk ea 

fi. reod Ciksisumucoaya, | erulok kiya, a1 edited . a 
Prof Minayef}).. Sumagadhivadin capes oy" instead of 
ain # Ok this azadina and on the diiferont versions of Saptakumaé 

rikivadana, [ am shortly giving « detailed accoisk. 


a4 
am.d8, LaDL, 
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likhanasamaptitrtam iti || samvat 373 Margacirsagukla 
dvitiyayam cukravasare svatinaksatre, This date, a.n. 1953, 
seems also very probable. The MS. ia ngain a modern 
transcript (Devanagari). The original may be the palm- 
leaf MS. in the library of the Bengal Asiatic Society. As 
the Catalogue of this collection seems not to have been 
very carefully revised,’ it would be of some use if a person. 
well acquainted with the peculinrities of Nepalese MAS, 
would go through the whole collection once more (query— 
where is now the collection mentioned in W. W. Hunter's 
Catalogue, pp. 19-20, as belonging to the library of the 
College of Fort William F). 1 

3. Namasamgrahanighantu (polm-leaf); date: rajadbi- 
rajap[a] ramesvarap[a]ramabhat/[tjarnkasya grigri Jayajyo= 
timal[ljadevasya vijayarijye. Samvet 547 (a4. 1427). 
This must be the lust, or last but one, year of the reign 
of Jaynjyotirmalla, as the Cambridge MS. ‘Add. 1703, 
bearing the date 549 (L429 an.), (486 on p. 197, 1 16 
must be a misprint?) is from the reign of the following 
king Laksamalla. The Cambridge and the St. Petersburg 
MSS. seem to be written by the same scribe—the Chikew 
Jivayibhadra, 
SEncius D'Opessune, 
Si, Petersburg. 4 


TT will give bere only one instance of ntation of tho bexta: 
Sunn Pa Lit. it. B20. (XIX story of Bria. tet 
yotehka, to one of ae BOTA, Ae 
another, ert rsteaia ers a 2 eon an mocwunt af the story ol J : 
found in & eemew Ref Hivyiivadiina, in thay Set 
dina, and probably in other cy ilog Jyotigka in the name of @ man, rma, fa in 
the passage in question the text (sufficiently clour) rune ms follows [we = trom 
the Paria MS, 1, 124, fol) 1672 
“Voda raja muahipate Himbisaro nrpettamal | Jyotiskiyn dalam 
tage ae frham tacinivajitegatruh an dpstvairers yer I 
as Se m iti nites tasthan dub! mannsal Alb kw 1 
ajaera me pituh | oram vyinishiti ie stare ae = mid bieyt yat 
avapotraya me datva asrvasddhiranameriyam | sarvalokin peyp 
ae rap th Jyotiphaydinyaputriiya dupprapyamp soa | 
riyam pila mame," 
me would doubt the reading Nendieruracdrya, PP. 17 aod sae a ie 
Cambridge M&S. the London, and the Paris one, something like 
but clearly now, On p. OT we bod earows bibliogrnhieal hical facts. 
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*. Tae New Saxsxnrr MS, rnow Mryaat! 


Fienna, 10th Angust, 1801, 

Smr,—At the monthly meeting of the Asiutie Society af 
Bengal on November 5, 1890, Colonel Waterhouse exhibited 
a birchbark MS., obtained by Lieut. Bower from the ruins 
of the ancient underground city of Mingai, near Kuchar, in 
Kashgaria, According to the nates in the Proceedings (No, 
ix, of 180, p. 223), the MS. consists of 56 leaves, most of 
which are written on with black ink on both sides, A 
string runs through the middle of the leaves, and two boards 
Protect the volume, According to the same authority, the 
MS. was made over for deciphering to Babu Sarat Chandra 
Das, who, however, as well as Lama Phantshog, fuiled to 
make out its contenta. The notioe concludes with the 
remark that, os the MS, appears to be particularly rare and 
interesting, heliogravures of two leaves are published in the 
Plate IIL, added to the number of the Proceedings, “in the 
hope that some of the members may be able to decipher it,” 

As the photo-etchings, which give the sdnduprichthas of 
fols. 3 and 9, ore very good, and as the MS. really possesses 
& very great interest for all Sanskritista, I subjoin my 
rending and translation of the piece on fol. 3, together with 
some remarks on the alphabet, langunge, and contents of 
both the pieces. 

By the shape of its leaves the Mingai MS, ditfors from all 
other birchbark MSS, known to me, All those which I 
have seen in Kashmir, as well as the Bakhshali MS., consist 
of sheets of quarto size. The leaves of the Mingui MS,, on 
the other hand, are narrow, long strips, cut according to the 
usual size of the palm-leaves. Like the palm-leaf MSS., 
thoy wre held together by o string, which is not used for any 
other birchbark volume, because the brittle nature of the 
material would make such a proceeding dangerous for its 
Preservation. 

1 ' inal Sanskrit of the prmsg 
baw ively in tein, nad se aconpniel by otra eu 
Orievtal Journal, vol, +. No, 2. 
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The writing on fol. 5, which is very large and clear, 
exhibits the type of the characters of the Gupta poriod. 
There are only two letters which slightly differ from those 
used in the Gupta inscriptions, The initial a (see anavatap= i 
fead, 1. 5) shows a peculiar form in which the upper hulf of 
the left limb, represented by a curve open to the left, him 
been placed in front of the lower half, und hos been cot | 
nected with it by a short stroke, Further, the left limb of - 
aa shows mostly a wedge (ns in the Horiuzi palm-leaf) 
instead of » small cirele. % ¢ 

The writing on fol. 9 shows in general the same type af 
that of fol. 3. But it is very much smaller, and there are 
a few more advanced cursive forms, The initial @ looks 
exuctly like the @ of the Horiuzi palm-leaf. For the yw ve 
find, besides the old tripartite form, a peculiar looped one, 
and the form of the Horiuzi palm-leaf. In the letter & 
continuity of the top line is mostly broken. There are ali 5 
several instances of n sa with an open wedge in the syllable 
sya. Among the numerals the figure 3 shows the ancient 
Gupta form, consisting of three horizontal lines ons above - 
the other, The figure 9 resembles those occurring on the 
Valabhi plates und in the Siradi MSS, In fol. 3 two” 
different signs of interpunction are used. Between words: to 
be tulcen separately, and at the end of half verses and verses 
ocours a short horizontal stroke or a small curve, open to ta 
left. Onee, in 1. 2 after sedid, we have two upright strokes 
with hooks at the top.  * 

Babu Sarat Chandra Das is no doubt right, when be sys 
(Proceedings, loc. cit.) that the Mingai MS. appears to have — 
been written by different hands. The volume may even ba 
made up of different pisces, written at different times. The 
parts resembling fol. 3 belong, to judge from the eters, 
to the fourth or to the fifth century a.p. Those OL 
fol. 9 may be somewhat later. But it is not impossible @ 
the cursive forms already existed during the earlier periot 
named, and that the exclusive use of more antiquated 3 
on some sheets is owing to individual idiosyncrasies of the 
writers, These questions can only be settled when the whol 


_ 
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MS. has been thoroughly examined. For the present, this 
much only appears certain: (1) that the MS. contains a page 
ehowing the same characters as the Gupta inscriptions; (2) 
that both the leaves, published in facsimile, look older than 
the Horiuzi palm-leaf; and (3) that the Mingai MS. has, 
therefore, o claim to be considered the oldest Sanskrit MS. 
hitherto found, 

As regards the contents of the MS., fol. 3 apparently con- 
tains a charm which is intended to force the Nigus or snake- 
deities to send rain. The mutilated line 1 enumerates, it 
would seem, various plants which are to be used as in- 
gredients for an oblation. IL. 2 gives the Mantra for the 
oblation, which ends with the word sedid, ‘The latter word, 
as is well known, always indicates the moment of the fydgea, 
when on oblation is thrown into the fire. The Mantra 
probably consisted originally of an entire Anushtubh Sioka, 
the first half of which may have begun with the mutilated 
word wading (?) in line 1, and which certainly ended with 
the syllables A/a me in line 2, The end of line 2 and the 
following lines down to the end of the page contain the s0- 
called Anumentrana, a further invocation of the anake- 
deities, intended to propitiate them by a declaration at 
the worshipper’s friendly relations with various individual 
Nagas. This snake-charm, which appears to be Buddhistic, 
was probably composed in Southern India. For it mentions 
“the district on the banks of the Gola,” ie. the GodAvari, 
which, rising near Nasik, flows through the whole Pekhan 
until it reaches the Bay of Bengal in the Madras Presidency, 

The language.of this piece is the incorrect Sanskrit, mixed 
with Prakrit forms, which is common in the Buddhist works 
of the early centuries of our era, as well us in the Buddhist 
and Jaina inscriptions of the same period, and is found also 
in the mathematical Bakhshali MS, In line 2 we have the 
faulty Sandhi dero semamtena; in line 3 the faulty compound 
ndgardjid; in line 4 the insertion of a meaningless m be- 
tween cdawhkind-m-api, which in Puli is commonly used in 
order to obviate a hiatus, and the: faulty compound nando- 
panando; in line 5 the Prakritic form pi for the particle ap 
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Tt is also possible that parivefdya in line 2 may be a Prakritic 
locative for pariveldydm. 

The metrical portion consists of exceedingly irregular 
Anushfubh Slokas. The Mantra ought to end in samantata 
instead of in samamfena, and hos one syllable m excess, 
The Inst three verses of the Anumantrava have also more 
syllables than they ought to have, It is noteworthy that 
this small piece contains a dozen words and meanings not 
truceable in the dictionaries. 


Translation of Folio 3. 


»..« “Dundubhi, Girjani, Varshavi, cucumber, Patani, 
Terminalia Chebula, Hirini, Kampona... . 

.. . May the god send rain for the district on the banks 
of the Gola all around; Ilikisi Svaha! 

I keep friendship with the Dhritardsh?ras, and friendship 
with the Nuirlvanas. I keep friendship with the Viri- 
pikshas and with Krishoa and the Gautamakas. I keep 
friendship with the king of snakes Mani, also with Visuli, 
with the Dandapidas, with ... , and ever with the Pirm- 
bhadrus. Nanda and Upananda, [as well as those] snakes 
of [beautiful] colour, of [great] fame and great power, who 
take part even in the fight of the gods and the demons— 
[with all these], with Anavatapta, with Varuna and with 
Sombiraku I keep friendship. I keep friendship with 
Tukshaka, likewise with Ananta and with Vasumukha, 
with Apardjita and with the son of Chhibba I keep friend- 
ship; likewise always with great Monusvin.” 

The contents of fol. 9 seem to be different, All the 
portions which are legible in the facsimile contain modical 
prescriptions for the cure of disease and for giving 
sickly children vigour and health. In line three we have 
at the end of a prescription which is not entirely do- 
cipherable : 

“ [This is a medicine] which increases the body of a lean 
boy or of one who is in a decline.” 


= 
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Immedintely after these words follows another prescription: 

“I will declare the most effective prescription [which 
gives] strength and a [healthy] complexion. KudSa-grass, 
Moringa pterygosperma, the root of Andropogon muricatus, 
grapes... . A decoction of these, [mixed] with sugar, 
must be given to a lean person; or let him smear on Ghi, 
boiled with those [above-mentioned ingredients] and with 
Jfcantya,” 


Again I read in linea 10-11; 

“Schreberia Swietenioides, Cureuma longa, Rubin Munjista, 
pepper and Pinus Deodaru—clarified butter mixed with a 
powder of these [ingredients], also (?) white Moringa ptery- 
gosperma (F), Clitoria ternaten and pomegranstes, mixed 
with water, one shall prescribe for a child, that is suffering 
from thirst, locks ill and is ina decline, Pounding Aglaia 
odorata, or also Cyperus into a paste, one shall give it, 
together with rice-water and mixed with honey.” 


These specimens are amply sufficient in order to establish 
the character of the contents of the second page. Possibly 
they may have been extracted from the chapter of a medical 
work on dddachikited, I may add that the whole page will 
become probably legible, if the leaf is well soaked in water 
and afterwards dried, as the Kashmirians invariably do with 
old birehbark MSS, 

Lieutenant Bower believes the ruins of Mingai and the 
MS. to be Buddhistic. The Intter conjecture is, as already 
stated, probably correct, For, verse 101 of the Kbandavatta 
Jataka (Fausbéll, Jdtakas, vol. ii. p, 145), 

Firépakkhehi me mettam Erdpathehi me | 

Chhabbydputtohi me mettam [metiam] Kanhdgotemakehi cha 

ti || 
corresponds with portions of the first ond last verses of the 
Anumantrana on fol 3. This rnc all events 
that similar verses occurred in Buddhist lit | 

I trast that Dr. A. F, R. Hoernle, the able and learned 
secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, will take the 





volume in hand, and give us a full account of its contents. 
If the society wishes to render o real and great service to 
the students of Indian palmography, it will publish photo 
étchings of the whole volume. Every line of the MS, is 
of the highest importance. 
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G. Biwer. 
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Dedham, Esser, Aug. 17, 1891. 

Stm,—The “Rain-charm,” translated by Prof. Bibler 
(Academy, August 15, 1891, pp, 138, 139), is certainly 
Buddhistic, but appears to conform, for the most part, to 
the North Buddhist type. The Mantra 1 1 contains # 
list of words which the translator thinks are the names 
various planta to be used as ingredients for on oblation; but 
the Buddhists did not offer sacrifices and oblations.! These 
terms, therefore, may be merely magical or talismanie words, 
such oa we often find in North Buddhist sftras (see Lotus, 
ch. xxvi. Kern’s Translation S.B E., pp. 434-5), and ore 
probably epithets of “Civa’s female counterpart Durgi.” 
In the usual invocations we find these magical terms in the 
Vocative case; and perhaps Dundwhif, etc. are Prakrit 
vocatives for Dundubhi, eto. See Megha-sitra in J.RAS, 
Vol. XIT. Pt. 2, p. 301 (1880), 

Dundubhi, Garjani (thundering), Varshani (raining), 
Hirini (? Harini), are the feminines of epithets that could 
well be applied to Giva us the representative of Rudra; and 
Durgd in the Mantra may be regarded as the devi causing 
thunder, lightning, and rain. Compare the use of joald, 
wkd, ete., a9 applied to the goddess Darga in the Lotus, 
eh, xxi. (Kern’a Translation, p. 372). 

What “cucumber” is I cannot tell, as I have not the 
Sanskrit text before me; probably ja, which is a Prikrit’ 
form of on original */rd/, “flame,” or jyotsal. J 


ceo the Tantra cereminics flesh and oven ordure were thrown inte the saural y 
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| Swisd = “ Dorga,” is the usual ending of a N. Buddhist 
dharani, ilikisi = “ ilikeési,” is perhaps the yocative of o 
Prikrit itd + ict = * the earth-goddess,” - 

The Anumantraga contains a list of the AAirdjakelos and 
Niga-réjas,' whieh are those usually met with in North- 
Buddhist works, We may compare thia list with that in 
the Furdha-carsia-sttra, entitled in Chinese “The Great 
Qloud-wheel Rain-asking-sutra” (Beal's Catena, p. 420), 
the Lotus, ete. : 


Mingeat IF. Chine Sutra. Entien, Soutlicrn Miedtathiat, 
Dhriturishtm  $ Dhritariehtra Thritardshira Tihatarntrius 
ah airiivnes, —_ “ — Enivasa (F) 
ripen dus Virtiy iripakeha. Vig 

Kenta” i — _ Ranhil=— 
Gautamaka | — = (Giantamola 

1 — _ Maaj-skkhi (*) 
Vauuki Vila Vileula = 
Thindape = — — 
Piirenbhodra = _ — 
Nanda Nanda Nanzla Nand 
Upanandta Tpannoda TV pnnanda T’puunnaemas 
Ansvadapin Anavutapta Anu Hat 
— i i 

ire yaks rm i 

Takshaka falchaka ‘Takshaka Torchaka 
Anata — =. — 
Vieumukha jue — = 
Apmriyjitas == =. = 
Chih ~putrn = — Chalbyalputts 

— _ reaetah _ Mouculinda® 

_ Hiapatra (Elapana) > Evipatha 

= Ti — — 

~ Tejasvin = = 


1. Daritardxtha =the regent of the East; also o fqn 

2. Nairdvand = Vaigravana (Pali Vessavana = Auvera), 
regent of the North (f). It may be o misreading for 
Airivana. 

3. Virapdksha =the regent of the West, and ulso Niga- 
rija. Virldhaka = the regent of the South, is loft out, 
because he was not regarded a5 a snake-king. wane 
is also omitted, though mentioned in the Chinese Siitra 
the Pali Jitaka, ete. 

1 In M, Buddhist Sanskrit writers we find about #0-nijenrijas 
Pitrad have over SU, 


jhe Chinese 
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4, Nanda and Upananda are mentioned in Hardy's M. B., 
second edition, p. 313. These Nigurijas assisted the Devas 
in a struggle with the Asuras (see Jit. I, p. 204; Beal's 
Catena, pp. 52-55). 

5, Anacatapta is not mentioned as a Nigarija in Southern 
Buddhist works; but be was doubtless the guardian of the 
Anotatta daha (Inke), just as Mucelinda was the Naga king 
that guarded the Mandakini waters. For Mveatinda, the 
seven-headed snake, see Udina, p. 10. 

6. SamAdroka ia evidently a misreading for Sdmgara= 
Sdygara, 

7, Chibba = Pali ChabyA or Chabbya, seems to point to an 
original *chavika (see Cullavagga, v. 6). 

8, Pérna-bAadra and Aperdjita occur in the Mahibbirata; 
Viésemukha =Sumukha (7). Of Dandapdda the legends ure 
silent. 

9. Krishna and Gautomaka are mentioned in the Divya- 
vadana as two snoke-kings, 

Rt. Monn, 


4. Crvnonx Cos. 
Sin,—Robert Knox tells us that, besides Larins and 


“Pounsms” (fanams), there were in circulation other pieces 
of (silver) money coined by the Portuguese; the King's 


arms on one side and the image of « friar on the other, and | 


by the Chingulays called tungom mnssa. The value of 
one is ninepence English; poddi tangom, or the small 


tungom, is half as much. The “Chingulay” masa 1 


here, doubtless, the well-known Indian weight, the méaha 
(or sced of the Phaseolus culgeris; see Thomas’ “ Anctent 
Indian Weights” in Numismata Orientalia, 1874), which 


was the quarter of the Sanskrit faika, One meaning of 


taike was a “stamped coin,” whilst in another sense it was 


equal to the sateraktika, or weight of 100 ratis (175 grains)» 
forming the early standard of the rupee. A derivative 


indeed of the Sanskrit faika is the Bengal fahd (whence 


= 
. 
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the Anglo-Indian “ tuck") commonly used by the Bengalis 
for a rupee. Consequently, Robert Knox is describing a 
(Portuguese) quarter-rupee, os also appenra from his (some- 
what liberal) sterling rating of the coin. According to 
Linachoten’s “ Itinerarie Voyage" (1596), tangas were the 
money of account of Goa in 1595, but were then no longer 
coined, 
BR. CHarwens, 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. | 
(July, August, September, 1891.) 


I. QOsrrvany Norices. 


Colonel George Edtard Fryer, of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
whose decease we notice in the present issue of our Journal, 
was the eldest son of the Inte Colonel George Fryer, for 
several years Military Secretary to the Government of Fort 
Saint George. He was born on the 23th of November, 
1832, ond recetved his education at Rugby. Shortly after 
attaining the age of twenty, young Fryer entered the 
Military Service of the Honourable East India Company, 
his first commission as Ensign bearing date the 20th of 
January, 1853. After spending about eight years and 
a half with his regiment, the 21st M.N.I., he was attached 
for a short time to the Police Department in the District 
of Canara; subsequently to the Department of Public 
Works in Arcot; and finally, in January, 1864, was sent ©” 
over to British Burma, where he worked, first; for about 
a year, os o District Police Officer, being 3 
transferred to the British Burma Commission, at about 
the time when he got his Captaincy in the Madras Staff 
Corps, Colonel Fryer, thereafter, by seniority, rose to the 
grade of Deputy Commissioner, performing civil and f 
Judicial duties, until, retiring from active employment, he 
returned on permanent furlough to England, where he 
continued to reside during the remainder of his life. 
Preferring literary pursuits to the other more ordinarily 
followed ways of relaxation in India, Colonel Fryer devoted 
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his leisure time chiefly to the acquisition of Oriental 
languages. Besides Hindoostanee and Burmese, of which 
he had a competent knowledge, he applied himself to Pili, 
which he studied critically, contributing several articles on 
the same to the Asiatic Society of Bengal; such as: (i.) Pali 
Studies, No. 1. Analysis and Pali Text of the Subodha- 
lankara, or “Easy Rhetoric,’ by Sangharakkhita Thera 
(Journ. xliv. part i, p. 91). (ii) Pili Studies, No. 2. 
Vuttodaya, “ Exposition of Metre,” by Sanghrakkhita 
Thera, edited with translation ond notes (Journ, xlvi. 
part i. p. 369). (iii) Letter on the Tradition as to Pali 
being the Original Language (Proc. 1879, p. 155). (iv.) 
Letter forwarding copies of two Buddhist Inscriptions, in 
Old Sanskrit characters, found in the Sandoway District, 
Arakan (Proc. 1879, p. 201).  (v.) Note on the Pali 
Grammarian Kaceayana (Proc, 1882, p. 119). (vi) Note 
on a Burmese copy of the Kalapa Grammar (Proc. 1885). 
In respect to the above, it may here be noticed that Colonel 
Fryer left behind him a select collection of Pali palm-leaf 
books very methodically arranged, That his reading was 
extensive and varied is shown by the following other papers 
on more general subjects which were also the product of 
his-pen. (1.) A Contribution to our Knowledge of Pelagic 
Mollusen (Journ. xxxviit. part ii, p. 259). (2.) On Burmese 
Celts (Proc. 1872, p. 96). (3) Note on an Arrakaness 
Guin (Journ. xii. p. 201). (4.) On the Khyeng people 
* of the Sandoway District, Amkan (Journ. xliv. part i. pe 
39). ‘These Intter were also sent to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

For the Royal Asiatic Society he wrote, oA fow Words 
concerning the Hill People inhabiting the Forests of the 
Cochin State” (Journ. Vol. IIl. Part IL. New Sories, Art. 
XU. p. 478). Colonel Fryer brought out besides, in 1506 
and 1867, two useful compilations, vit. (1) a Handbook 
of British Burma; and (2) Questions and Answers on 8 
Duties (English and Burmese). Asa Member of the Roy 
Asintic Society he was one of those who were m_ 
the year before lust, to attend the Oriental Congress hek 
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in Sweden. Colonel Fryer's death was sudden and un- 
expected. His decease was greatly regretted by those who 
knew him as not only a man of varied talents, but also 
of kindly disposition and courteous manners. He was 
married in December, 1857, to Georgina Katherine Phelan, 
who survives him, as do also two sons, who, following their 
father’s footsteps, are officers in the Indian Staff Corps; 
and two daughters, one married to Captain Claude Tennant, 
likewise of the Indian Staif Corps. 
RK. D, Aupacu, 


Ahmed Vefik Pasha, an Honorary Member of the Bociety, 
died in April. THe was for many years a prominent statesman, 
patriot, ond scholar. His literary labours wore extensive in 
& variety of linea, but it would be difficult to furnish ony- 
thing like a complete list of his works, os many were 
Written anonymously, His most important work is a 
Thctionary of the words of Turanian origin used in the 
Turkish language. It is called “ Lehjet-ul-Lughat,” and 
is a work of very considerable value, and has been used 


by M. Barbier de Meynard as the basis for his “Supplément 


aux Dictionnaires Turcs.” 

Vefik Pasha also wrote a short history of Turkey, and 
translated « number of Moliére’s plays into Turkish. He 
occupied a position by himself in the Turkish literary world, 


holding aloof alike from the reactionary party who oppose 
all change, and from the revolutionary school, which, headed. 


by Kemal Bey and by Hamid Bey, is endeavouring to 


introduce Western modes of thought and expression into 


Turkish literature. This modern school hus now practically 
won the day. 





: 
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II. Norices or Booxs. 


Nores on Guttstax, Chapter I11. By Moxsa Suarkcn 
Sanpar, Persian Teacher, High School, Poona. (Bombay 
Education Society's Press, Byculla, 1891) 


Here, in about one hundred closely-printed pages, we 
have a continuation of good work already done by the sane 
intelligent annotator, for the first chapter of S‘adi's ever- 
popular “Rose Garden.” The little book may be safely 
recommended to the English student of Persian os con- 
taining much useful information, not only bearing upon 
the text to which it directly refers, but of m more general 
character, Perhaps we are inclined to cavil at the Munshi’s 
views in respect to the word bandah “slave,” when used 
in place of the first personal pronoun. He anys (p. 15) 
that “in modern times,” on occasions such as this, “the 
first personal termination » mim is added to the verb, e.g.: 


aes wi ne exile ;! lal er gael ke J= PRC) 


Rendered in French, for the sake of due illustration, 
this would be “ Votre serviteur m'dfais rendu chea Votre 
Excellence, mais sews pas l’honneur d'une entrevue.”! 
We find it hard to accept such ruling as 4 grammatical 
fact, or indeed as anything but an unauthorized Indianism. 
That the anomaly does occur in. writing wo are aware, but 
it seems to us to imply nothing more than the ignorance 
of un illiterate soribe, When #4 is used for oy* the verb 
should surely be in the third person singular, in “ modern 
as in olden times. : 

There pre several misprints and @ little confusion of 
expression in one or more (excusable in a mative 
of India writing in English), and there is 8 complete want 
of any critical scholarship in such matters of history os are 
referred to in the poems, These, however, are few in 
number, and as a philological commentary the learner will 
find the notes useful. 


An English equivalent illustration woald be + Your servant em in attendance.’ 
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TO, Macaztves. 


In The Atlantic Monthly for September, Mr. John Fiske 
éketehes the history of the intercourse between Europe and 
Asin from early times to the Fall of Constantinople, under 
the title “ Europe and Cathuy.” 

Blackwood for July contains a review of the Life of 
Lawrence Oliphant. 

To The Century for Tuly John LaFargue sends on article 
“Jao: the Way. An Artist's Letters from Japan.” ; 

Under the title “A Month in Southern India” Sir M. By 
Grant Dulf, in the Contemporary for September, prints the 
very interesting lecture he delivered before the Royal 
Asiatic Society in the Geologioul Museum on “A Tour in 
Southern India.” P 

To the August number Prof. Max Miller contributes 
“Phe Story of an Indian Child Wife.” Apropos of the 
Age of Consent Bill, the Professor narrates the touching 
story of the life of Srimati Soudamini Ray, who at the 
age of nine married Babu Kedar Nath Ray. | 

In the CornAil! for September is an article on “ Advertising 
in China,” which justifies the writer in saying “ The Chinese 
advertiser does not lack imagination: in picturesqueness he 
ean give points to his western rivals.” | 

Prof. Ch. de Harlez, of Louvain, a member of this Society, 
sends to the Dublin Review for July a review of “Les. 
Résultats de ’Exégése Biblique,” par M. Vernes, under the 
title * The Age of the Psalms.” 

The Edinburgh for July gives a lengthy notice af Canen 
Rawlinson’s “History. of Phoenicia,” and also of Mr. 
Kipling’s “ Anglo-Indian Tales.” 

The English Ilustrated Magazine for September has an 
illustrated article “ Turkish Girlhood,” by Fatima, 

Mr. E. E. Oliver in the Fortnightly for July writes on 
“Punitive Expeditions on the North-West Indian Frontier,” 
and concludes by expressing the opinion that these Dordor 
Tribes should be converted into good soldiers and loyal 
subjects. ia 





MAGAZINES. Toa 


ffarper's Magazine for September has an article by 
Frederick Boyle on “ Chinese Secret Societies.” Dr, Milne, 
in 1825, published “Some Account of a Secrot Society in 
Qhina,” which attracted the notice of G,. Schlegel, who, 
in 1866, published “The Thian-Tij Hwey, or Hung League,” 
In this work he wus aided by the use of documents im- 
pounded at Padang by the police, who, when searching the 
house of a Chinaman sccused of theft, found books and 
papers showing that a lodge of the Society, with 200 
members, was established at Padang, At a later date Mr. 
Pickering, at Singapore, won such confidence among the 
leaders that he wus admitted to the mectings. Other secret 
bocieties are the Ww-Wei Kedow and the Ao-Lao Huey. 
The semi-secret associations for good works are legion. 

The Library of this Society possesses Mr. Stewart Oulin’s 
booklets on this interesting study, which the author has 
kindly presented. 

Miss Gordon Cumming sends to the National Review for 
July a deseriptive article on “ Police Work in Ceylon,” 

The Nelfional Keciew for August urges the need of more 
nursea and hospital accommodation in India. There are 
many schemes of relief for the women of India, but there 
is danger of tuking the words “ Women of India” to mean 
native women only, whereas in charity the author pleads 
for the European and the Eurasian, Mr. Pineott writes in 
this same Review on the“ Age of Consent Bill,” and thinks 
that the cireular issued regarding the operation of the Act 
“admits the dangerous character of the measure, and covertly 
suggests that it should be treated as a dead letter.” 

In the Nineteenth Century for July, Rajah Murli Manohar, 
in “Industries of Ancient India,” maintains that Caste has 
assisted the Indian artizans through centuries of experience 
to acquire their wonderful skill and facility of workmanship. 
The writer traces the history of Indian Industries, citing as 
his authorities the Rig Veda, Yajur Veda, Megasthenes, Fa 
Hinn, Hiouen Thsiang, and tho late James Fergusson. 

In the August number Sir Alfred Lyall writes on “ Fron- 
tiers and Protectorates," and Lord Lamington on “The 


ities 1891. * 


French in Tonquin.” This writer declares the great evil 
to be piracy. The traders prefer to poy blackmail rather 
than trust the escorts given them. Development of commerce 
would mean decrease of dacoity, but, as a commercial man 
said, “ Il n'y o pos de commerce.” 

In the September number the Hon, Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali writes on “The Real Status of Women in Islim,” in 
answer to Mrs, Reichardt, who wrote in the June number 
of this review from the Christian standpoint. 

In La Nouvelle Recue for August, M. Léon Tinseau writes 
on “La Japonaise comme il faut de nos jours.” In contrast 
to this lively description of the manners, education, and 
everyday life of the Japanese ladies is M. Philippe Lehault’s 
short article, “ La Neutralité du Siam.” 

In the Scottish Review for July, Major Conder, in an 
article, “The Oriental Jews," after speaking of the persecu- 
tion of the Jews, their history, and projected return to 
Palestine, declares, “If the Jew is a trader and shopkeeper 
rather than an agriculturist, it is because the laws imposed 
on him by other nations have made him such.” “ Jewish 
farmers have worked and prospered in America.” 

Mr. John H, Wigmore contributes to the July and August 
numbers of Scribuer's Magazine a copiously illustrated article 
on “Starting o Parliament in Japan.” 

In the September number Mr. James Ricalton contributes 
an article, “The City of the Sacred Bo-Tree—Anuradha- 
pura,” copiously illustrated, 

In the Statistical Society's Journal, vol. liv, pt. 2, is Dr. 
Mount’s address on “Prison Ethica and Prison lubour,” 
which contains a good deal about Jails in Bengal. ' 

Miscellanea No. 1, in thia same Journal, is devoted tom 
“Preliminary Return of the Census in India,” taken in 
February last. ~ 

Temple Bar for July contains “Reminiscences of Sir Richard 
Burton,” by his niece, Georgina M. Stisted. The restless 
activity and gigantic power, both physical and intellectual, 
together with traits of his home life, are vividly portrayed 
in this sketch of the great traveller and scholar, whom ¥® 
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are told realized £12,000 by his “Arabian Nights.” Home 
life in Turkey is described by “Tasma” in this magazine 
under the title “Iftar in a Harem.” The writer describes 
the partaking of Iftar after Ramazan in the house of Djevdet 
Pasha, then Minister of Justice, 

Temple Bar for September contains an article on ‘ Chinese 
Qookery,"” which is a discussion, with numerous portions 
translated, of a work by Yiion Mei, the poet and letter- 
writer, who flourished a.m. 1716-1797. 

Unsere Zeit for August containa "China am Scheidewege,” 
by Gustav Krenke. 

In the WFeatminater Review for August is on article by 
R. 8. Gundry—" The Recent Audience at Peking "—giving 
a history of the various missions to China from the Western 
Powers, and showing how the degrading ceromonies imposed 
on envoys by the Chinese have gradually been softened 
down. 


TV. Avprmoxs to THE Lipman. 

From the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the 
India Office, Part IT]. Sanskrit Literature, by J, 
Tiggeling. to, London, 1891, 
Aufrecht (Th.). Catalogus Catalogoram—An Alpha- 
betical Register of Sunskrit Works and Authors. 

(Printed for the German Oriental Society.) 
4to. Leipsig, 1891. 
Selections from the Records of the Government of India: 
No. 276. Administration of Ajmere-Merwara for 


1 a89—00, fol. 1890. 
979. Administration of Baroda State for 
Bar fol, 1891. 


1890-01. 
Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government : 


No. 248 [Revision Survey Settlement of 14 
Villages of the Peint Taluka. 


Assam. Heport on Tea Oulture in, = 1890, 


Shiliong, 1801, 
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Caleutta University Calendar for 1591. 

Catalogue of Maps, Plans, ete, of India, Burma, and 
other parts of Asia, 

Progress Report of the Archmological Survey of Western 
India, for May, 1890, to April, 1891. 

List of the Principal Indian Government Publications. 

fol. 1891. 
Epigraphia Indica, Part 7. fol. 
Presented by the Trustees of the Indian Museum. 

Catalogue of Mammalia in the Indian Museum, Caleutta, 
by W. L. Selater. Part 2. 8vo. Calcutta, L801. 

Bengal Asiatic Society. Journal and Proceedings a8 
Published. 


Presented hy Capt, Hatwhkina. 

Dharm Bichar, Pamphiet, 8vo. Ferozepore, 1889, 
From the German Government, 

Handschriften Verzeichniss der K. Bibliothek zu Berlin, 


ot Band—Arabischen, H. G. von W. Ahlwardt, 
Band III, 4to. Berlin, 1801. 
From the Authors. 

Oliver (E. E.). Coins of the Chaghatai Mughals. 
Extract from “ Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
Vol. 9, pt. 1, No.1. 1891. 

Characterisirung der Epik der Mulaien. Original. 
untersuchung von Prof. Dr. R. Brandstetter. 

PampAlet. Svo. Lusern, 1891. 

Pope (Rev. G. U.). First Lessons in Tamil. Sth. Ed. 

Post Svo, Oxford, 1891. 

Kudatku Bilik. Facsimilie der Uigurisehen HS. 
der K. K. Hofbibliothek in Wien. Herauag. vou 
Dr. W. Radloff. 4to, St, Petersburg, 1899. 

Wikremasinghe (N, D. M. de Zilva), List of the 
“ Pansiyapanas Jitaka.” Extract from the “Ceylon 
Branch Journal,” Vol. 10, No. 35, for 1887, ; 

The Lord's Prayer in 100 Languages, With a Preface 
by Dr. BR. Rost. 4to. London, 1891. 





PALI TEXT SOCIETY, 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Paoresson FACSHOULE. De. MORRTS, 
Paormeon J, ESTLIN CARPENTER. M, EMILE SENART, de l'Institut. 


Managing Chairnon—T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, 4, Brick Court, Temple, E,0. 
(With power to add workers to their number.) 


Hom, See, and Treas. for Aowrice—Prof, Lanman, Harvard College, Cam- 
boride, Maas. 


Hon. See. and Toons, fr Crylin—B. Bi Coonersina, Esq., Atapaiin Mads 
ya, LLL. 

This Society has been aturted in order to render necessible to 
students the rich stores of the earliest Buddhist literature now 
lying unedited ant pmetically unused in the various M&S. 
scattered throughout the University and other Public Libraries 
of Europe | 

The historical importance of these Texts enn scarecly be ex- 
aggerated, cither in respect of their value for the history of 
folk-lore, or of religion, or of language. It is alreuly certain 
that they were all put inte their present form within o very 
limited period, probably extending to less than a century and a 
half (about n.c, 400-250), For that period they have preserved 
for us a record, quite uncontaminated by filtration through any 
European mind, of the every-day beliefs and qustomes of a poople 
nearly related to ourselves, just as they were passing through the 
first stages of civilization. ‘They are our best authoritics for the 
curly history of that interesting system of religion so mrarly 
alliod to some of the latest speculations among ourselves, and 
which has influenced so powerfully, and for so long a time, so 
great « portion of the human race—the system of religion which 
we now call HWuddhiem. The sacred books of the early Bodd- 
hints have preserved to us the sole record of the only religious 
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movement in the world’s history which bears any close resem-_ 
blance to early Christianity. In the history of speech they contain 
unimpeachable evidence of m stage in language midway between 
the Vedic Sanskrit and the various modern forms of speech in 
India, In the history of Indian literature there is nothing older” 
than these works, excepting only the Vedic writings; and all the 
Jater elassical Sanskrit literature bas been profoundly influenced 
by the intellectual struggle of which they afford the only direet 
‘evidence. It is not, therefore, too much to say that the pablies- 
tion of this unique literature will be no less important for the 
study of history—whether anthropological, philological, literary, or 
religious—than the publication of the Vedas has alrendy boen. 

The whole will vocupy about nine or ten thousand pages Sve, 
Of these 6000 pages have olready appeared. The socession of 
about fifty new members would make it possible to issao 1000 


pages every year. 

The Subscription to tho Stcicty is only Ono Guineas a 
year, or Five Guineas for six years, payable in advance, Earh 7 
subscriber receives, post free, the publicutions of the Society 
which cost a good deal more than a guines to produce. 

Tt is hoped that persons who are desirous to aid the publication 
of these important historical texts, but who do not themselves 
read Pali, will give Donations to be spread if necesmry over & 
term of years. Nearly £400 has already been thus given to the : 
Society by public-spirited friends of historical research. ‘. 


— NR EE ee SSE ag 


*,* Subscriptions fir 1801 are mone due, enol in ecrnently requested 
that subscribers will snd in their payments urithout putting the Chicirmmtt 
to the expense and trouble of peremaliy asking for them, Au who cam 
cnerniently do a should wend the Fire Guineas for siz yours, 12) 
thar own benelt and that of the Society also, 


The Society keeps no books, and its publications cannof im my 
euse be sent to sulweribers who have not ulroudy paid their sab- 
scriptions for the year, ane 


Cheques and Pont Office Orders shoulid be made payable to the Pali 
Text Society.” (Adidrews: 22, Albemarle Street, London, W-) 
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